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DEDICATION. 


TO  DAVID  WILKIE,  ESQ.,  R.A. 

My  dear  Sir:— You  may  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
rambles  we  once  took  together  about  some  of  the  old  cities  of 
Spain,  particularly  Toledo  and  Seville,  we  frequently  remarked 
the  mixture  of  the  Saracenic  with  the  Grothic,  remaining  from 
the  time  of  the  Moors,  and  were  more  than  once  struck  with 
incidents  and  scenes  in  the  streets,  that  brought  to  mind  pas- 
sages in  the  **  Arabian  Nights."  You  then  urged  me  to  write 
something  illustrative  of  these  pecuharities ;  **  something  in  the 
Haroim  Alraschid  style,"  that  should  have  a  dash  of  that  Ara- 
bian spice  which  pervades  every  thing  in  Spain.  I  call  this  to 
mind  to  show  you  that  you  are,  in  some  degree,  responsible  for 
the  present  work ;  in  which  I  have  given  a  few  **  Arabesque" 
sketches  and  tales,  taken  from  the  life,  or  founded  on  local  tra- 
ditions, and  mostly  struck  off  during  a  residence  in  one  of  the 
most  legendary  and  Morisco-Spanish  places  of  the  Peninsula. 

I  inscribe  this  work  to  you,  as  a  memorial  of  the  pleasant 
scenes  we  have  witnessed  together,  in  that  land  of  adventure, 
and  as  a  testimony  of  an  esteem  for  your  worth,  which  can 
•nly  be  exceeded  by  admiration  of  your  talents. 

Your  friend  and  fellow  traveller. 

The  Author. 


THE    ALHAMBRA. 


A  SERIES  OF. TALES  AND   SKETCHES  OF  THE 

MOORS  AND  SPANIARDS. 


THE  JOURNEY. 


In  the  Bpring  of  1829,  the  author  of  thia  work,  whom  curiosity 
Lad  brought  into  Spain,  made  a  rambling  expedition  from  Se-- 
viUe  to  Granada,  in  company  with  a  friend,  a  member  of  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Madrid.  Accident  had  thrown  iis  together 
LPona.  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  and  a  similarity  of  taste  led 
lis  to  wander  together  among  the  romantic  mountains  of  An- 
dalusia. Should  these  pages  meet  his  eye,  wherever  thrown 
by  the  duties  of  his  station,  whether  mingling  in  the  pageantry 
of  courts  or  meditating  on  the  truer  glories  of  nature,  may  they 
recall  the  scenes  of  our  adventurous  companionship,  and  with 
them  the  remembrance  of  one,  in  whom  neither  time  nor  dis- 
tance will  obliterate  the  recollection  of  his  gentleness  and 
worth. 

And  here,  before  setting  forth,  let  me  indulge  in  a  few  previa 
ous  remarks  on  Spanish  scenery  and  Spanish  travelling. 
Many  are  apt  to  picture  Spain  in  their  imaginations  as  a  soft 
southern  region  decked  out  with  all  the  luxuriant  charms  of 
voluptuous  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  though  there  are  excep- 
tions in  some  of  the  maritimie  provinces,  yet,  for  the  greater 
part,  it  is  a  st«rn,  melancholy  country,  with  rugged  mountains 
and  long,  naked,  sweeping  plains,  destitute  of  ti'ees,  and  inva- 
riably silent  and  lonesome,  pai'taking  of  the  savage  and  solitary 
character  of  Africa.  What  adds  to  this  silence  and  loneliness, 
is  the  absence  of  singing  birds,  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
Tvant  of  groves  and  hedges.  The  vulture  and  the  eagle  are  seen 
inrheehng  about  the  moimtain  clifEs  and  soaring  over  the  pbins, 
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and  groups  of  shy  bustards  stoJk  about  the  heaths,  but  the 
myriads  of  smaller  birds,  which  animate  the  whole  face  of 
other  countries,  are  met  with  in  but  few  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
in  them  chiefly  among  the  orchards  and  gardens  which  sur- 
round the  habitations  of  man. 

In  the  exterior  provinces,  the  traveller  occasionally  traverses 
great  tracts  cultivated  with  grain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
waving  at  times  jwith  verdure,  at  other  times  naked  and  sun- 
burnt ;  but  he  loAks  roimd  in  vain  for  the  hand  that  has  tilled 
the  soil :  at  lengtn  he  perceives  some  village  perched  on  a  steep 
hill,  or  rugged  crag,  with  mouldering  battlements  and  ruined 
watch-tower;  a  strong-hold,  in  old  times,  against  civil  war  or 
Moorish  inroad ;  for  the  custom  ambng  the  peasantry  of  congre- 
gating together  for  mutual  protection,  is  still  kept  up  in  most 
parts  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  marauding  of  roving  free- 
booters. 

But  though  a  great  part  of  Spain  is  deficient  in  the  garniture 
of  groves  and  forests,  and  the  softer  charms  of  ornamental  cul- 
tivation, yet  its  scenerj^  has  something  of  a  high  and  lofty  char- 
acter to  compensate  the  want.  It  partakes  something  of  the 
attributes  of  its  people,  and  I  think  that  I  better  underctand 
the  proud,  hardy,  fru^  and  abstemious  Spaniard,  his  manly 
defiance  of  hardships,  and  contempt  of  effeminate  indulgences, 
since  I  have  seen  the  country  he  inhabits. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  the  sternly  simple  features  of  the 
Spanish  landscape,  that  impresses  on  the  sotQ  a  feeling  of  sub- 
limity.   The  immense  plains  of  the  Castiles  and  La  Mancha, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  derive  an  interest  from, 
their  very  nakedness  and  immensity,  and  have  something  of 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  ocean.    In  ranging  over  these 
boundless  wastes,  the  eye  catches  sight,  here  and  there,  of  a 
straggling  herd  of  cattle  attended  by  a  lonely  herdsman,  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue,  with  his  long  slender  pike  tapering  up  like 
a  lance  into  the  air;  or  beholds  a  long  train  of  mules  slowly 
moving  along  the  waste  like  a  train  of  camels  in  the  desert,  or 
a  single  herdsman,  armed  with  blunderbuss  and  stiletto,  and 
prowling  over  the  plain.    Thus,  the  country,  the  habits,  the 
very  looks  of  the  people,  have  something  of  the  Arabian  char- 
acter.   The  general  insecurity  of  the  country  is  evinced  in  the 
universal  use  of  weapons.    The  herdsman  in  the  field,  the  shep- 
herd in  the  plain  has  his  musket  and  his  knife.    The  wealthy 
villager  rarely  ventures  to  the  market-town  without  his  trabu- 
cho,  and,  perhaps,  a  servant  on  foot  with  a  bluiiderbuss  on 
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his  shoulder;  and  the  most  petty  journey  is  undertaken  with 

■  the  preparations  of  a  warlike  enterprise. 

The  dangers  of  the  road  produce,  also,  a  mode  of  travelling, 

'  resembling,  on  a  diminutive  scale,  the  caravans  of  the  East. 

The  arrierors  or  carriers,  congregate  in  troops,  and  set  off  in 
large  and  well-armed  trains  on  appointed  days,  while  individual 

'\^         travellers  swell  their  number  and  contribute  to  their  strength. 

:  In  this  primitive  way  is  the  commerce  of  the  country  carried 

on.  The  muleteer  is  the  general  medium  of  traflSic,  and  the 
legitimate  wanderer  of  the  land,  traversing  the  Peninsula  from 
tho  Pyrenees  and  the  Asturias,  to  the  Alpuxarras,  the  Serrania 
de  Honda,  and  even  to  the  gates  of  G-ibraltar.  He  lives  frugally 
and  hardily;  his  alEorjas  (or  saddle-bags),  of  coarse  cloth,  hold 
his  scanty  stock  of  provisions ;  a  leathern  bottle  hanging  at  his 
saddle-bow,  contains  wine  or  water  for  a  supply  across  barren 
mountains  and  thirsty  plains ;  a  mule  cloth  spread  upon,  the 
ground  is  his  bed  at  night,  aqd  his  pack-saddle  is  his  pillow. 
His  low  but  clear-limbed  and  sinewy  form  betokens  strength ; 
his  complexion  is  dark  and  sim-burnt;  his  eye  resolute,  but 
quiet  in  its  expression,  except  when  kindled  by  sudden  emo- 
^■^  tion;  his  demeanour  is  frank,  manly,  and  courteous,  and  he 
never  passes  you  without  a  grave  salutation — *'  Dios  guarda  k 
usted  !'* — *  *  Vay  usted  con  Dios  caballero !"— " '  God  guard  you !" 
— "  Grod  be  with  you !  cavalier !" 
As  these  men  have  often  their  whole  foiiAine  at  stake  upon 

V  the  burden  of  their  mules,  they  have  their  weapons  at  hand, 

slung  to  their  saddles,  and  ready  to  be  snatched  down  for  des- 
perate defence.    But  their  united  numbers  render  them  secure 

^  against  petty  bands  of  marauders,  and  the  soUtary  bandalero, 

'  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  moimted  on  his  Andalusian  steed, 

*         hovers  about  them,  like  a  pirate  about  a  merchant  convoy, 

^         without  dariurg  to  make  an  assault. 

'>i  The  Spanish  muleteer  has  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  songs 

A       and  ballads,  with  which  to  beguile  his  incessant  way-faring. 

1 J       The  airs  are  rude  and  simple,  consisting  of  but  few  inflexions. 

t'f       These  he  chants  forth  with  a  loud  voice,  and  long  drawling 

p^l       cadence,  seated  sideways  on  his  mule,  who  seems  to  listen  with 

b^       Infinite  gravity,  and  to  keep  time  with  his  payees,  to  the  tune. 

•^\  The  couplets  thus  chanted  are  often  old  traditional  romanceis 
about  the  Moors ;  or  some  legend  of  a  saint ;  or  some  love  ditty ; 
or,  what  is  still  more  frequent,  some  ballad  about  a  bold  contra- 
bandista,  or  hardy  bandalero;  for  the  smuggler  and  the  robber 
are  poetical  heroes  among  the  common  people  of  Spain.   Often 
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the  song  of  the  muleteer  is  composed  at  the  instant,  and  relates 
to  some  local  scene,  or  some  incident  6i  the  journey.  This  tal- 
ent of  singing  and  improvising  is  frequent  in  Spain,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  inherited  from  the  Moors.  There  is  something 
wildly  pleasing  in  listening  to  these  ditties  among  the  rude  and 
lonely  scenes  they  illustrate,  accompanied  as  they  are,  by  the 
occasional  jingle  of  the  mule-bell. 

It  has  a  most  picturesque  effect,  also,  to  meet  a  train  of  mule- 
teers in  some  mountain  pass.  First  you  hear  the  beDs  of  the 
leading  mules,  breaking  with  their  simple  melody  the  stillness 
of  the  airy  height ;  or,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  the  muleteer  ad- 
monishing some  tardy  or  wandering  animal,  or  chanting,  at 
the  full  stretch  of  his  lungs,  some  traditionary  ballad.  At 
length  you  see  the  mules  slowly  winding  along  the  cragged 
defile,  sometimes  descending  precipitous  cliffs,  so  as  to  present 
themselves  in  full  reUef  against  the  sky,  sometimes  toiling  up 
the  deep  arid  chasms  below  you.  As  they  approach,  you  descry 
their  gay  decorations  of  worsted  tufts,  tassels,  and  saddle- 
cloths; while,  as  they  pass  by,  the  ever  ready  trabucho,  slung 
behind  their  packs  and  saddles,  gives  a  hint  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  road. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada,  into  which  we  are  about 
to  penetrate,  is  one  of  the  most  moimtainous  regions  of  Spain. 
Vast  sierras  or  chains  of  mountains,  destitute  of  shrub  or  tree, 
and  mottled  with  variegated  marbles  and  granites,  elevate  their 
sun-burnt  summits  against  a  deep  blue  sky,  yet  in  their  rugged 
bosoms  lie  engulfed  the  most  verdant  and  fertile  valley,  where 
the  desert  and  the  garden  strive  for  mastery,  and  the  very  rock, 
as  it  were,  compelled  to  yield  the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  cit- 
ron, and  to  blossom  with  the  myrtle  and  the  rose. 

In  the  wild  passes  of  those  mountains,  the  sight  of  walled 
towns  and  villages  built  like  eagles'  nests  among  the  cliffe,  and 
surrounded  by  Moorish  battlements,  or  of  ruined  watch-towers 
perched  on  lofty  peaks,  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  chivalrous 
days  of  Christian  and  Moslem  warfare,  and  to  the  romantic 
struggle  for  the  conquest  of  Granada.  In  traversing  their  lofty 
Sierras,  the  traveller  is  often  obliged  to  alight  and  lead  his  horse 
up  and  down  the  steep  and  jagged  ascents  and  descents,  resem- 
bling the  broken  steps  of  a  staircase.  Sometimes  the  road 
winds  along  dizzy  precipices,  without  parapet  to  guard  him 
from  the  gulfs  below,  and  then  wiU  plunge  down  steep  and 
dark  and  dangerous  declivities.  Sometimes  it  struggles  through 
rugged  barrancos,  or  ravines,  worn  by  water  torrents;  the  ol> 
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ficure  paths  of  the  ContrabaudiBta,  while  ever  and  axxon^  the 
ominous  cross,  the  memento  of  robbery  and  murder,  erected 
on  a  mound  of  stones  at  some  lonely  part  of  the  road,  admon- 
ishes the  traveller  that  he  is  among  the  haunts  of  banditti; 
perhaps,  at  that  very  moment,  under  the  eye  of  some  lurking 
bandalero.  Sometimes,  in  winding  through  the  narrow  valleys, 
he  is  startled  by  a  horse  bellowing,  and  beholds  above  him,  on 
some  green  fold  of  the  mountain  side,  a  herd  of  fierce  Andalu- 
sian  bulls,  destixied  for  the  combat  of  the  arena.  There  is 
something  awful  in  the  contemplation  of  these  terrific  animals, 
clothed  with  tremendous  strength,  and  ranging  their  native 
pastures,  in  untamed  wildness:  strangers  almost  to  the  face  of 
man.  They  know  no  one  but  the  soUtary  herdsman  who  attends 
upon  them,  and  even  he  at  times  dares  not  venture  to  approach 
them.  The  low  bellowings  of  these  bulls,  and  their  menacing 
aspect  as  they  look  down  from  their  rocky  height,  give  addi- 
tional wildness  to  the  savage  scenery  around. 

I  have  been  betrayed  unconsciously  into  a  longer  disquisition 
than  I  had  intended  on  the  several  features  of  Spanish  travel- 
ling; but  there  is  a  romance  about  all  the  recollections  of  the 
Peninsula  that  is  dear  to  the  imagination. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May  that  my  companion  and  myself 
set  forth  from  Seville,  on  our  route  to  Granada.  We  had  made 
all  due  preparations  for  the  nature  of  our  jom*ney,  which  lay 
through  moimtainous  regions  where  the  roads  are  little  better 
than  mere  mule  paths,  and  too  frequently  beset  by  robbers. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  our  luggage  had  been  forwarded  by 
the  arrieros;  we  retamed  merely  clothing  and  necessaiies  for 
the  journey,  and  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  road,  with  a 
sufficient  surplus  of  the  latter  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
robbers,  should  we  be  assailed,  and  to  save  ourselves  from  the 
rough  treatment  that  awaits  the  too  waiy  and  emptyhanded 
traveller.  A  couple  of  stout  hired  steeds  wei^  provided  for 
ourselves,  and  a  third  for  our  scanty  luggage,  and  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  sturdy  Biscayan  lad  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  was  to  guide  us  through  the  perplexed  mazes  of  the 
mountain  roads,  to  take  care  of  our  horses,  to  act  occasionally 
as  our  valet,  and  at  all  times  as  our  guard;  for  he  bad  a  for- 
midable trabucho,  or  carbine,  to  defend  us  from  rateros,  or 
solitary  footpads,  about  which  weapon  he  made  much  vain- 
glorious boast,  though,  to  the  discredit  of  his  generalship,  I 
must  say  that  it  generally  hung  unloaded  behind  his  saddle. 
He  was^  however,  a  faithful,  cheery,  kind-hearted  creature,  full 
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of  saws  and  proverbs  as  that  miracle  of  squires,  the  renowned 
Sancho  himself,  whose  name  we  bestowed  upon  him ;  and,  like 
a  true  Spaniard,  though  treated  by  us  with  companionable 
familiarity,  he  never  for  a  moment  in  his  utmost  hilarity  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  respectful  decorum. 

Thus  equipped  and  attended,  we  set  out  on  our  journey  with 
a  genuine  disposition  to  be  pleased:  with  such  a  disposition, 
what  a  country  is  Spain  for  a  traveller,  where  the  most  miser- 
able inn  is  as  full  of  adventure  as  an  enchanted  castle,  and 
every  meal  is  in  itself  an  achievement  I  Let  others  repine  at 
the  lack  of  turnpike  roads  and  sumptuous  hotels,  and  all  the 
elaboi'ate  comforts  of  a  countiy  cultivated  into  tameness  and 
common-place,  but  give  me  the  rude  mountain  scramble,  the 
roving  haphazard  way-faring,  the  frank,  hospitable,  though 
half  wild  manners,  that  give  such  a  true  game  flavour  to 
romantic  Spain  I 

Our  first  evening's  entertainment  had  a  relish  of  the  kind. 
We  arrived  after  sunset  at  a  htfcle  town  among  the  hills,  after 
a  fatiguing  journey  over  a  wide  houseless  plain,  where  wo  had 
been  repeatedly  drenched  with  showers.  In  the  inn  were 
quartered  a  party  of  Miguelistas,  who  were  patrolling  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  robbers.  The  appearance  of  foreigners 
like  ourselves  was  unusual  in  this  remote  town.  Mine  host  with 
two  or  three  old  gossipping  comrades  in  brown  cloaks  studied 
our  passports  in  the  comer  of  the  posada,  while  an  AlguazH 
took  notes  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp.  The  passpoiixs  were  in 
foreign  languages  and  perplexed  them,  but  our  Squire  Sancho 
assisted  them  in  their  studies,  and  magnified  oiu*  importance 
with  the  grandiloquence  of  a  Spaniard.  In  the  mean  time  the 
magnificent  distribution  of  a  few  cigars  had  won  the  hearts  of 
all  around  us.  In  a  httle  while  the  whole  community  seemed 
put  in  agitation  to  make  us  ^yelcome.  The  Corregidor  himself 
waited  upon  us,  and  a  great  rush-bottomed  armed  chair  was 
ostentatiously  bolstered  into  our  room  by  our  landlady,  for 
the  accommodation  of  that  impoiiiant  personage.  The  com- 
mander of  the  pitrol  took  supper  with  us:  a  surly,  talking, 
laughing,  swaggering  Andaluz,  who  had  made  a  campaign  in 
South  America,  and  recounted  his  exploits  in  love  and  war 
with  much  pomp  of  praise  and  vehemence  of  gesticulation,  and 
mysterious  rolling  of  the  eye.  He  told  us  he  had  a  list  of  all 
the  robbers  in  the  country,  and  meant  to  ferret  out  every 
mother's  son  of  them;  he  offered  us  at  the  same  time  some  of 
his  soldiers  as  an  escort.     **Pne  is  enough  to  protect  you. 
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Signors;  the  robbers  know  me,  and  know  my  men;  the  sight 
of  one  is  enough  to  spread  terror  'through  a  whole  sierra." 
We  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but  assured  him,  in  his  own 
strain,  that  with  the  protection  of  our  redoubtable  Squire 
Sancho,  we  were  not  afraid  of  all  the  ladrones  of  Andalusia. 

While  we  were  supping  with  our  Andalusian  friend,  we 
heard  the  notes  of  a  guitar  and  the  click  of  castanets,  and 
presently,  a  chorus  of  voices,  singing  a  XK>pular  air.  In  fact, 
mine  host  had  gathered  together  the  amateur  singers  and 
musicians  and  the  rustic  belles  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  on 
going  forth,  the  court-yard  of  the  inn  presented  a  scene  of 
true  Spanish  festivity.  We  took  our  seats  with  mine  host  and 
hostess  and  the  commander  of  the  patrol,  under  the  ardiway 
of  the  court.  The  guitar  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but  a 
jovial  shoemaker  was  the  Orpheus  of  the  place.  He  was  a 
pleasant  looking  fellow  with  huge  black  whiskers  and  a 
roguish  eye.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  up  to  his  elbows;  he 
touched  the  guitar  with  masterly  skill,  and  sang  little  amorous 
ditties  with  an  expressive  leer  at  the  women,  with  whom  he 
was  evidently  a  favourite.*  He  afterwards  danced  a  fandango 
with  a  buxom  Andalusian  damsel,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
spectators.  But  none  of  the  females  present  could  compare 
with  mine  host's  pretty  daughter  Josefa,  who  had  slipped 
away  and  made  her  toilette  for  the  occasion,  and  had  adorned 
her  head  with  roses;  and  also  distinguished  herself  in  a  bolero 
with  a  handsome  young  dragoon.  We  had  ordered  our  host 
to  let  wine  and  refreshments  circulate  freely  among  the 
company,  yet,  though  there  was  a  motley  assemblage  of 
soldiers,  mideteers  and  villagers,  no  one  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  sober  enjoyment.  The  scene  was  a  study  for  a  x>ainter:  tho 
picturesque  group  of  dancers;  the  troopers  in  their  half  mih* 
tary  dresses,  the  peasantry  wrapped  in  their  brown  cloaks, 
nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  old  meagre  Alguazil  in  a  short 
black  cloak,  who  took  no  notice  of  any  thing  going  on,  but 
sat  in  a  comer  diligently  writing  by  the  dim  light  of  a  huge 
copper  lamp  that  might  have  figured  in  the  days  of  Don 
Quixote. 

I  am  not  writing  a  regular  narrative,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
give  the  varied  events  of  several  days'  rambling  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  moor  and  mountain.  We  travelled  in  true  contra- 
bandista  style,  taking  every  thing,  rough  and  smooth,  as  we 
found  it,  and  mingling  with  aJl  classes  and  conditions  in  a 
kind  of  va^bond  companionghip.    It  is  the  true  way  to  travel 
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in  Si>am.  Knowing  tba  soaaty  larders  of  the  inns,  and^^^e 
naked  tracts  of  country  th©  traveller  has  often  to  traverse,  we 
had  taken  care,  on  starting,  to  have  the  alforjas,  or  saddle^ 
hags,  of  our  Squire  well  stocked  with  cold  provisions,  and  his 
heta,  or  leathern  hottle,  which  was  of  portly  dimetisions,  filled 
to  the  neck  with  choice  Valdepenas  wine.  As  this  was  a 
munition  for  our  campaign  more  important  than  even  his 
trahucho,  we  exhorted  him  to  have  an  eye  to  it,  and  I  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  his  namcBake,  the  trencher-loving 
Bancho  himself,  could  not  excel  him  as  a  provident  purveyor. 
Though  the  alforjas  and  beta  were  repeatedly  and  vigorously 
assailed  throughout  the  journey,  they  appeared  to  have  a 
miraculous  property  of  being  never  empty;  for  our  vigilant? 
Squire  took  care  to  sack  evepry  thing  that  remained  from  omr 
evening  repasts  at  the  inns,  to  supply  our  next  day's  luncheon. 

What  luxurious  noontide  repasts  have  we  niade  on  the 
green  sward  by  the  side  of  a  brook  or  fountain  under  a  shady 
tree,  and  then  what  deLidoos  siestas  on  our  cloaks  spread  out 
on  the  herbage  I 

We  paused  one  day  at  noon,  forfi  repast  of  the  kind.  It 
was  in  a  pleasant  httle  green  meadow,  surrounded  by  hillH 
covered  with  dive  trees.  Our  cloaks  were  spread  on  the  grass 
under  an  elm  tree,  by  the  side  of  a  babbling  rivulet :  oiu*  horses 
were  tethered  where  they  might  crop  the  herbage,  and  Sancho 
produced  his  alforjas  with  an  air  of  triumph.  They  contained 
the  contributions  of  four  days'  jomneying,  but  had  been  sig- 
nally enriched  by  the  foraging  of  the  previoizs  evening,  in  a 
plenteous  inn  at  Antequera.  Our  Squire  drew  forth  the 
heterog^ieous  contents  one  by  one,  and  they  seemed  to  have 
no  eni  First  came  forth  a  shoulder  of  roasted  kid,  very  Httle 
the  worse  for  wear,  then  an  entire  partridge,  then  a  great 
morsel  of  salted  codfish  wrapped  in  paper,  then  the  residue  of 
a  ham,  uien  the  half  of  a  pullet,  together  with  several  rolls  of 
bread  and  a  rabble  rout  of  oranges,  figs,  raisins,  and  walnuts. 
His  beta  also  had  been  recruited  with  some  excellent  wine  of 
Malaga.  At  every  fresh  apparition  from  his  larder,  he  could 
enjoy  our  ludicrous  surprise,  throwing  himself  back  on  the 
grass  and  shouting  with  laughter. 

Nothing  pleased  this  simple-hearted  varlet  more  than  to  be 
compared,  for  his  devotion  to  the  trencher,  to  the  renowned 
squire  of  Don  Quixote.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Don,  and,  like  most  of  the  common  people  of  Spain,  ha 
firmly  believed  it  to  be  a  true  history. 
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"  All  that,  however,  happened  a  long  MtttQ  ag^o,  Signer,"  said 
he  to  me,  one  day,  with  an  inquiring  look. 

* '  A  very  long  time, "  was  the  reply. 

"  I  dare  say,  more  than  a  thousand  years?"--stiil  looking 
duhiously. 

"  I  dare  say?  not  less." 

The  squire  was  satisfied. 

Afl  we  were  making  our  repast  ahove  d^cribed,  and  divert- 
ing ourselves  with  the  gitnple  drollery  of  our  squire^  a  solitary 
beggar  approached  us,  who  had  almost  the  look  of  a  pilgrim. 
He  was  evidently  very  old,  with  a  gray  beard,  and  supported 
himself  on  a  staff,  yet  age  had  not  borne  him  down;  he  was 
tall  and  ereet,  and  had  the  wreck  of  a  fine  form.  He  wore 
a  round  Andalusian  hat,  a  sheepskin  jacket,  and  leathern 
breeches,  gaiters,  and  sandals.  His  dress,  though  old  and 
patched,  was  deoent,  his  demeanour  manly,  and  he  addressed 
us  with  that  grave  courtesy  that  iis  to  be  remarked  in  the  low- 
est Spaniard.  We  were  in  a  favourable  mood  for  such  a 
visitor,  and  in  a  freak  of  capricious  charity  gave  him  some 
silver,  a  loaf  of  fine  wheaten  bread,  coid  a  goblet  of  our  choice 
wine  of  Malaga.  He  received  them  thankfully,  but  without 
any  grovelKng  tribute  of  gratitude.  Tasting  the  wine,  he  held 
it  up  to  the  light,  with  a  slight  beam  of  surprise  in  his  eye; 
then  quaffing  it  off  at  a  draught :  *  *  It  is  many  years, "  said  he, 
**  since  I  have  tasted  such  wine.  It  is  a  cordial  to  an  c^d  man's 
heart."  Then  looking  at  the  beautiful  wheaten  loaf :  '^Bendita 
sea  tal  pan  I"  (blessed  be  such  bread  I)  80  saying,  he  put  it  in 
his  wallet.  We  urged  him  to  eat  it  on  the  spot.  "No, 
Signers,"  repMed  he,  **  the  wine  I  had  to  drink,  or  leave;  but 
the  bread  I  must  take  home  to  share  with  my  family." 

Our  man  Sancho  sought  our  eye,  and  reading  permission 
there,  gave  the  old  man  some  of  the  ample  fragments  of  our 
repast;  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  sit  down  and 
make  a  meal.  He  accordingly  took  his  seat  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  us,  and  began  to  eat,  slowly,  and  with  a  sobriety 
and  decorum  that  would  have  become  a  hidalgo.  There  was 
altogether  a  jaeasured  manner  and  a  quiet  self-possession  about 
the  old  man,  that  made  me  think  he  had  seen  better  days ;  his 
language,  too,  though  simple,  had  occasicmally  something  pic- 
turesque and  almost  poetical  in  the  phraseology.  I  set  him 
down  for  some  brc^en-down  cavalier.  I  was  mistaken,  it  was 
nothing  but  the  innate  courtesy  of  a  Spaniard,  and  the  poetical 
turn  of  thought  and  language  often  to  be  found  in  the  lowest 
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elaases  of  this  clear-witted  peopla  For  fifty  years,  he  told  us, 
he  had  heen  a  shepherd,  but  now  he  was  out  of  employ,  and 
destitute.  **When  I  was  a  young  man,"  said  he,  '*  nothing 
Gould  harm  or  trouble  me.  I  was  always  weU,  always  gay; 
but  now  I  am  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and  a  beggar,  and 
my  heart  begins  to  fail  me." 

Still  he  was  not  a  r^ular  mendicant,  it  was  not  until 
lecently  that  want  had  driven  him  to  this  degradation,  and  he 
gave  a  touching  picture  of  the  struggle  between  hunger  and 
pride,  when  abject  destitution  first  came  upon  him.  He  was 
returning  from  Malaga,  without  money;  he  had  not  tasted 
food  for  some  time,  and  was  crossing  one  of  the  great  plains  of 
Spain,  where  there  were  but  few  habitations.  When  almost 
dead  with  hunger,  he  appHed  at  the  door  of  a  venta,  or  country 
inn.  **  Perdona  usted  per  Dios  hermano  I"  (excuse  us,  brother, 
for  God's  sake  I)  was  the  reply ;— the  usual  mode  in  Spain  of 
refusing  a  beggar.  ''I  turned  away,"  said  he,  ''with  shame 
ereater  than  my  hunger,  for  my  heart  was  yet  too  proud.  I 
^ame  to  a  river  with  high  banks  and  deep  rapid  current,  and 
felt  tempted  to  throw  myself  in;  what  should  such  an  old 
worthless  wretched  man  as  I  live  for!  But  when  I  was  on 
the  brink  of  the  current,  I  thought  on  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
turned  away.  I  travelled  on  imtil  I  saw  a  coimtrynseat,  at  a 
Httle  distance  from  the  road,  and  entered  the  outer  gate  of  the 
court-yard.  The  door  was  shut,  but  there  were  two  young 
signoras  at  a  window.  I  approached,  and  b^ged:  'Perdona 
usted  per  Dios  hermano  I '  (excuse  us,  brother,  for  (3od's  sake!) 
and  the  window  closed.  I  crept  out  of  the  court-yard;  but 
hunger  overcame  me,  and  my  heart  gave  way.  I  thought  my 
hour  was  at  hand.  So  I  laid  myself  down  at  the  gate,  com- 
mended myself  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and  covered  my  head  to  die. 
In  a  little  while  afterwards,  the  master  of  the  house  came 
home.  Seeing  me  lying  at  his  gate,  he  uncovered  my  head, 
had  pity  on  my  gray  hairs,  took  me  into  his  house,  and  gave 
me  food.  So,  Signers,  you  see  that  we  should  always  put  con 
fidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Virgin." 

The  old  man  was  on  his  way  to  his  native  place  Archidona, 
which  was  close  by  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain. 
He  pointed  to  the  ruins  of  its  old  Moorish  castle.  That  castle, 
he  said,  was  inhabited  by  a  Moorish  king  at  the  time  of  the 
wars  of  Granada.  Queen  Isabella  invaded  it  with  a  great 
army,  but  the  king  looked  down  from  his  castle  among  the 
clouds,  and  laughed  her  to  scorn.     Upon  this,  the  Virgin 
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appeared  to  the  queen,  and  guided  her  and  her  army  up  a  mys- 
terious path  of  the  mountain,  which  had  never  before  been 
known.  When  the  Moor  saw  her  coming,  he  was  astonished, 
and  springing  with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  marks  of  his  horse's  hoofs,  said  the  old  man,  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  margin  of  the  rock  to  this  day.  And  see, 
Signers,  yonder  is  the  road  by  which  the  queen  and  her  army 
naounted,  you  see  it  like  a  riband  up  the  mountain  side ;  but 
the  miracle  is,  that,  though  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance,  when 
you  come  near,  it  disappears.  The  ideal  road  to  which  he 
pointed,  was  evidently  a  sandy  ravine  of  the  mountain,  which 
looked  narrow  and  defined  at  a  distance,  but  became  broad  and 
indistinct  on  an  approach.  As  the  old  man's  heart  warmed 
with  wine  and  wassail,  he  went  on  to  tell  us  a  story  of  the 
buried  treasure  left  imder  the  earth  by  the  Moorish  king.  His 
own  house  was  next  to  the  foundations  of  the  castle.  The 
curate  and  notary  dreamt  three  times  of  the  treasure,  and 
went  to  work  at  the  place  pointed  out  in  their  dreams.  His 
own  son-in-law  heard  the  sound  of  their  pick-axes  and  spades 
at  night.  What  they  found  nobody  knows;  they  became  sud- 
denly rich,  but  kept  their  own  secret.  Thus  the  old  man  had 
once  been  next  door  to  f ortime,  but  was  doomed  never  to  get 
under  the  same  roof. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  stories  of  treasure  buried  by  the 
Moors,  which  prevail  throughout  Spain,  are  most  current 
among  the  poorest  people.  It  is  thus  kind  nature  consoles 
with  shadows  for  the  lack  of  substantiate.  The  thirsty  man 
dreams  of  f  oimtains  and  roaring  streams,  the  hungry  man  of 
ideal  banquets,  and  the  poor  man  of  heaps  of  hidden  gold; 
nothing  certainly  is  more  magnificent  than  the  imagination  of 
a  beggar. 

The  last  travelling  sketch  which  I  shall  give  is  a  curious 
scene  at  the  httle  city  of  Loxa.  This  was  a  famous  beUigerent 
frontier  post,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  and  repulsed  Ferdinand 
from  its  walls.  It  was  the  strong-hold  of  old  Ali  Atar,  the 
father-in-law  of  Boabdil,  when  that  fiery  veteran  saUied  forth 
with  his  son-in-law,  on  that  disastrous  inroad,  that  ended  in 
the  death  of  the  chieftain,  and  the  captin«  of  the  monarch. 
Loxa  is  wildly  situated  in  a  broken  mountain  pass,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Xenil,  among  rocks  and  groves,  and  meadows 
and  gardens.  The  people  seem  still  to  retain  the  bold  fiery 
spirit  of  the  olden  time.  Our  inn  was  suited  to  the  place.  It 
was  kept  by  a  young,  handsome,  Andalusian  widow,  whose 
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trim  busquina  of  black  silk  fringed  with  l)U^e0,  det  off  tlia 
play  of  a  graceful  form,  and  round  pliant  limbs.  Her  step  was 
firm  and  elastic,  her  dark  eye  was  full  of  fire,  and  the  coquetry 
of  her  air  and  varied  ornaments  of  her  person  showed  that 
she  was  accustomed  to  be  admired. 

She  was  well  matched  by  a  brother,  nearly  about  her  own 
age;  they  were  perfect  models  of  the  Andalusian  majo  and 
maja.  He  was  tall,  vigorous,  and  well  formed,  with  a  clear, 
olive  complexion,  a  dark  beaming  eye,  and  curling,  chestnut 
wuiskers,  that  met  under  his  chin.  He  was  gallantly  dressed 
in  '^  short  green  velvet  jacket,  fitted  to  his  shape,  prcrfusely 
decorated  with  silver  buttiOns,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in 
each  pocket.  He  had  breeches  of  the  same,  with  rows  of  but- 
tons from  the  hips  to  the  knees ;  a  pink  silk  handkerchief  round 
his  neck,  gathered  through  a  ring,  on  the  bosom  of  a  neatly 
plaited  shiiii;  a  sash  round  the  waist  to  match;  bottinas  or 
spatterdashes  of  the  finest  russet  leather,  elegantly  worked  and 
open  at  the  calves  to  show  his  stockings,  and  russet  shoes  set- 
ting off  a  well-shaped  foot. 

As  he  was  standing  at  the  door,  a  horseman  rode  up  and 
entered  into  low  and  earnest  conversation  with  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  similar  style,  and  almost  with  equal  finery.  A  man 
about  thirty,  square  built,  with  strong  Roman  features,  hand- 
some, though  slightly  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  with  a  free, 
bold  and  somewhat  daring  air.  His  powerful  black  horse  was 
decorated  with  tassels  and  fanciful  trappings,  and  a  couple  of 
broad-mouthed  blunderbusses  hung  behind  the  saddle.  He  had 
the  air  of  those  contrabandistajs  that  I  have  seen  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Eonda,  and,  evidently,  had  a  good  understanding  with 
the  brother  of  mine  hostess;  nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  a 
favourite  admirer  of  the  widow.  In  fact,  the  whole  inn  and  its 
inmates  had  something  of  a  contrabandista  aspect,  and  the 
blunderbuss  stood  in  a  comer  beside  the  guitar.  The  horseman 
I  have  mentioned,  passed  his  evening  in  the  posada,  and  sang 
several  bold  mountain  romances  with  great  spirit. 

As  we  were  at  supper,  two  poor  Asturians  put  in  in  distress, 
begging  food  and  a  night's  lodging.  They  had  been  waylaid  by 
robbers  as  they  came  from  a  fair  among  the  mountains,  robbed 
of  a  horse,  which  carried  all  their  stock  in  trade,  stripped  of 
their  money  and  most  of  their  apparel,  beaten  for  having 
offered  resistance,  and  left  almost  naked  in  the  road.  My  com- 
panion, with  a  prompt  generosity,  natural  to  him,  ordered  them 
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a  sapper  and  a  bed,  aud  gave  them  a  supply  of  money  to  help 
thesn  f orweurd  towards  their  home. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  dramatis  personae  thickened. 
A  large  man,  about  sixty  yeadfs  of  age,  of  powerful  frame,  came 
strolling  in,  to  gossip  with  mine  hostess.  He  was  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  Andcdusian  oostume,  but  had  a  huge  sabre  tucked 
under  his  arm,  wore  ,large  moustaches  and  had  something  of  a 
lofty  swaggering  air.  Every  one  seemed  to  regard  him  with 
great  deference. 

Our  man,  Sancho,  whispered  to  us  that  he  was  Don  Ventiu'a 
Rodriguez,  the  hero  and  champion  of  Loxa,  famous  for  his 
prowess  and  the  strength  of  his  arm.  In  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion,  he  surprised  six  troopers  who  were  asleep,  He  first 
secured  their  horses,  then  attacked  them  with  his  sabre ;  killed 
some,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners.  For  this  exploit,  the  king 
allows  him  a  peceta,  (the  fifth  of  a  duro,  or  dollar,)  per  day, 
and  has  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  Don. 

I  was  amused  to  notice  his  swelling  language  and  demeanour. 
He  was  evidently  a  thorough  Andalusian,  boastful  as  he  was 
brave.  His  sabre  was  always  in  his  hand,  or  under  his  arm. 
He  carries  it  always  about  with  him  as  a  child  does  a  doll,  calls 
it  his  Santa  Teresa,  and  says,  that  when  he  draws  it,  ^'  tembla 
la  tierra  I"  (the  earth  trembles  1) 

I  sat  imtil  a  late  hour  listening  to  the  varied  themes  of  this 
motley  group,  who  mingled  together  with  the  unreserve  of  a 
Spanish  posada.  We  had  contrabandista  songs,  stories  of  rob' 
hers,  guerilla  exploits,  and  Moorish  legends.  The  last  one  from 
our  handsome  landlady,  who  gave  a  poetical  account  of  the 
infiemos,  or  infernal  regions  of  Loxa-dark  caverns,  in  which 
subterraneous  streams  and  waterfalls  make  a  mysterious  sound. 
The  conmion  people  say  they  are  money  coiners,  shut  up  there 
from  the  time  of  the  Moors,  and  that  the  Moorish  kings  kept 
their  treasures  in  these  caverns. 

Were  it  the  purport  of  this  work,  I  could  fill  its  pages  with 
j^e  incidents  and  scenes  of  our  rambling  expedition,  but  other 
themes  invite  me.  Journeying  in  this  manner,  we  at  length 
emerged  from  the  mountains,  and  entered  ux)on  the  beautiful 
Vega  of  Granada.  Here  we  took  our  last  mid-day's  repast 
under  a  grove  of  olive  trees,  on  the  borders  of  a  rivulet,  with 
the  old  Moorish  capital  in  the  distance,  dominated  by  the  ruddy 
towers  of  the  Alhaznbra,  while  far  above  it  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  shone  like  silver.    The  day  was  without 
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a  cloud,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from 
the  mountains ;  after  our  repast,  wo  spread  our  cloaks  and  took 
our  last  siesta,  lulled  by  the  humming  of  bees  among  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  notes  of  the  ring  doves  from  the  neighbouring 
ohve  trees.  When  the  sultry  hours  were  past,  we  resumed 
our  journey,  and  after  passing  between  hedges  of  aloes  and 
Indian  figs,  and  through  a  wilderness  of  gardens,  arrived  about 
sunset  at  the  gates  of  Granada. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

To  the  traveller  imbued  with  a  feeling  for  the  historical  and 
poetical,  the  Alhambra  of  Granada  is  as  much  an  object  of 
veneration  as  is  the  Caaba,  or  sacred  house  of  Mecca,  to  all  true 
Moslem  pilgrims.  How  many  legends  and  traditions,  true  and 
fabulous,  how  many  songs  and  romances,  Spanish  and  Arabian, 
of  love  and  war  and  chivalry,  are  associated  with  this  romantic 
pile  I  The  reader  may  judge,  therefore,  of  our  delight,  when, 
shortly  after  our  arrival  in  Granada,  the  governor  of  Alhambra 
gave  us  permission  to  occupy  his  vacant  apartments  in  the 
Moorish  palace.  My  companion  was  soon  summoned  away  by 
the  duties  of  his  station,  but  I  remained  for  several  months 
spell-bound  in  the  old  enchanted  pile.  The  following  papers 
are  the  result  of  my  reveries  and  researches,  during  that  deli- 
cious thraldom.  If  they  have  the  power  of  imparting  any  of 
the  witching  charms  of  the  place  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  he  will  not  repine  at  lingering  with  me  for  a  season  in 
the  legendary  halls  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  Alhambra  is  an  ancient  fortress  or  castellated  palace  of 
the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  where  they  held  dominion  over 
this  their  boasted  terrestrial  paradise,  and  made  their  last 
stand  for  empire  in  Spain.  The  palace  occupies  but  a  portion 
of  the  fortress,  the  walls  of  which,  studded  with  towers,  stretch 
irregularly  round  the  whole  crest  of  a  lofty  hiU  that  overlooks 
the  city,  and  forms  a  spire  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy 
Mountain. 

In  the  time  of  the  Moors,  the  fortress  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  within  its  precincts,  and 
served  occasionally  as  a  strong-hold  of  the  sovereigns  against 
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their  rebellious  subjects.  After  the  kingdom  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Alhambra  continued  a  royal 
demesne,  and  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the  CastiLian 
monarchs.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  began  a  sumptuous 
palace  within  its  walls,  but  was  deterred  from  completing  it  by 
repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  last  royal  residents  were 
Philip  V.  and  his  beautiful  Queen  Mizabetta,  of  Parma,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  *^ 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  their  reception.  The 
palace  and  gardens  were  placed  in  a  state  of  repair;  and  a  new 
suite  of  apartments  erected,  and  decorated  by  artists  brought 
from  Italy.  The  sojourn  of  the  sovereigns  was  transient; 
and,  after  their  departure,  the  palace  once  more  became  deso-  j 

late.    Still  the  place  was  maintained  with  some  military  state.  j 

The  governor  held  it  immediately  from  the  crown:  its  jurisdic-  \ 

tion  extended  down  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  was  i 

independent  of  the  captain  general  of  Granada.    A  consider-  ' 

able  garrison  was  kept  up;  the  governor  had  his  apartments  ; 

in  the  old  Moorish  palace,  and  never  descended  into  Granada  ,i 

without  some  military  parade.  The  fortress,  in  fact,  was  a 
little  town  of  itself,  having  several  streets  of  houses  within  its  ( 

walls,  together  with  a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  parochial  '' 

church. 

The  desertion  of  the  court,  however,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Alhambra.  Its  beautiful  walls  became  desolate,  and  some  of 
them  feU  to  ruin;  the  gardens  were  destroyed,  and  the  foun- 
tains ceased  to  play.  By  degrees  the  dwellings  became  fiUed 
up  with  a  loose  and  lawless  population ;  contrabandistas,  who 
availed  themselves  of  its  independent  jurisdiction,  to  carry  on 
a  wide  and  daring  course  of  smugghng,  and  thieves  and  rogues 
of  all  sorts,  who  made  this  their  place  of  refuge,  from  whence 
they  might  depredate  upon  Granada  and  its  vicinity.  The 
strong  arm  of  government  at  length  iuterposed.  The  whole 
community  was  thoroughly  sifted;  none  were  suffered  to 
remain  but  such  as  were  of  honest  character  and  had  legiti- 
mate right  to  a  residence;  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  were 
demolished,  and  a  mere  hamlet  left,  with  the  parochial  church 
and  the  Franciscan  convent. 

During  the  recent  troubles  in  Spain,  when  Granada  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  the  Alhambra  was  garrisoned  by 
thi^r  troops,  and  the  palace  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the 
French  commander.  With  that  enlightened  taste  which  has 
ever  distinguished  the  French  nation  in  their  conquests,  this 
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monument  of  Moorish  eleganoe  and  grandeur  wag  rescued 
from  the  absolute  ruin  and  desolation  that  were  overwhelnung 
it.  The  roofs  were  repaired,  the  saloons  and  galleriee  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  the  gardens  cultivated,  the  wator- 
courses  restored,  the  fountains  once  more  made  to  throw  up 
their  sparkling  showers:  and  Spain  may  thank  her  invaders 
for  having  preserved  to  her  the  most  beautiful  and  interestiii^ 
of  her  historical  monuments. 

On  the  departure  of  the  French,  they  blew  up  several  towers 
of  the  outer  wall,  and  left  the  fortifications  scarcely  tenable. 
Since  that  time,  the  military  importance  of  the  post  is  at  aa 
end.  The  garrison  is  a  handful  of  invalid  soldiers,  whose  pnu- 
cipal  duty  is  to  guard  some  of  the  outer  towers,  which  serve, 
occasionally,  as  a  prison  of  state;  and  the  governor,  abandon- 
ing the  lofty  hill  of  the  Alhambra,  resides  in  the  centre  of 
Granada,  for  the  more  convenient  despatch  of  his  official 
duties.  I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  the  state  of  the 
fortress,  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  honourable  ezertious 
of  its  present  commander,  Don  Francisco  de  Salis  Sema,  who 
is  tasking  all  the  limited  resources  at  his  command,  to  put  the 
palace  in  a  state  of  repair;  and  by  his  judicious  precautions 
has  for  some  time  arrested  its  too  certain  decay.  Had  hk 
predecessors  discharged  the  duties  of  their  station  with  equal 
fidelity,  the  Alhambra  might  yet  have  remained  in  almost  its 
pristine  beauty;  were  government  to  second  him  with  means 
equal  to  his  zeal,  this  edifice  might  still  be  preserved  to  adorn 
the  land,  and  to  attract  the  curious  and  enlightened  of  every 
clime,  for  many  generations. 


INTERIOE  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

The  Alhambra  has  been  so  often  and  so  minutely  described 
by  travellers,  that  a  mere  sketch  will  probably  be  sufficient 
for  the  reader  to  refresh  his  recollection ;  I  will  give,  therefore, 
a  brief  account  of  our  visit  to  it  the  morning  after  our  arrival 
in  Granada. 

Leaving  our  posada  of  Ilia  Ilspada,  we  traversed  the  renowned 
square  of  the  Vivarrambla,  once  the  scene  of  Moorish  jousts 
and  tournaments,  now  a  crowded  market  place.  From  thence 
we  proceeded  along  the  Zacatin,  the  main  street  of  what  was 
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the  great  Bajsaar,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  whefe  the  small 
shops  and  narrow  alleys  still  retain  their  Oriental  character. 
Crossing  an  open  place  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  captain- 
general,  we  ascended  a  confined  and  winding  street,  the  name 
of  which  reminded  us  of  the  chivalric  days  of  Granada.  It  is 
called  the  Calle,  or  street  of  the  Gomeres:  from  a  Moorish 
family,  famous  in  chronicle  and  song.  This  street  led  up  to  a 
mansion  gateway  of  Grecian  architecture,  built  by  Charles  V., 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  domains  of  the  Alhambra. 

At  the  gate  were  two  or  three  ragged  and  superannuated 
soldiers,  dozing  on  a  "stone  bench,  the  successors  of  the  Zegris 
and  the  Abencerrages;  while  a  taU,  meagre  varlet,  whose 
rusty  brown  cloak  was,  evidently,  intended  to  conceal  the 
ragged  state  of  his  nether  garments,  was  loimging  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  gossipping  with  an  ancient  sentinel,  on  duty.  He 
joined  us  as  we  entered  the  gate,  and  offered  his  services  to 
show«^us  the  fortress. 

I  have  a  traveller's  disUke  to  oflBcious  ciceroni,  and  did  not 
altogether  Hke  the  garb  of  the  applicant: 
**  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  I  presume?'' 
**  Ninguno  mas— pues,  sefior,  soy  hi  jo  de  la  Alhambra." 
(Nobody  better— in  fact,  sir,  I  am  a  son  of  the  Alhambra.) 
The  common  Spaniards  have  certainly  a  most  poetical  way  of 
expressing  themselves — **  A  son  of  the  Alhambra:"  the  appel- 
lation caught  me  at  once ;  the  very  tattered  garb  of  my  new 
acquaintance  assumed  a  dignity  in  my  eyes.    It  was  emble- 
matic of  the  features  of  the  plax5e,  and  became  the  progeny  of  a 
ruin. 

I  put  some  further  questions  to  him,  and  found  his  title  was 
legitimate.  His  family  had  hved  in  the  fortress  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ever  since  the  time  of  the  conquest.  His 
name  was  Mateo  Ximenes.  **Then,  perhaps,"  said  I,  **you 
may  be  a  descendant  from  the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes." 

"Dios  sabe!  God  knows,  sefior.  It  may  be  so.  We  are  the 
oldest  family  in  the  Alhambra.  ViejoB  Gristianoa,  old  Chris- 
tians, without  any  taint  of  Moor  or  Jew.  I  know  we  belong  to 
some  great  family  or  other,  but  I  forget  who.  My  father 
knows  all  about  it.  He  has  the  coat  of  arms  hanging  up  in 
his  cottage,  up  in  the  fortress."— There  is  never  a  Spaniard, 
however  poor,  but  has  some  claim  to  high  pedigree.  The  first 
title  of  this  ragged  worthy,  however,  had  completely  captivated 
me,  so  I  gladly  a<jcepted  the  services  of  the  "son  of  the  Al- 
hambra." 
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We  now  ^and  ourselves  in  a  deep  narrow  ravine,  filled  witii 
beautiful  groves,  with  a  steep  avenue  and  various  io<jt-i>aths 
winding  through  it,  bordered  with  stone  seats  and  ornamented 
with  fountains.    To  our  left,  we  beheld  the  towers  of  the  Al- 
hambra  beethng  above  us;  to  our  right,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ravine,  we  were  equally  dominated  by  rival  towers  on  a 
roc;ky  eminence.    These,  we  were  told,  were  the  Torres  Ver- 
rnejrjs,  or  Vermilion  towers,  so  called  from  their  ruddy  hue. 
No  one  knows  their  origin.    They  are  of  a  date  much  anterior 
to  the  Alhambra.    Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Bomans;  others,  by  some  wandering  colony  of  Phoenicians. 
Ascending  the  steep  and  shady  avenue,  we  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  a  huge  square  Moorish  tower,  forming  a  kind  of  barbicaxi, 
through  which  passed  the   main   entrance  to  the   fortress. 
Within  the  barbican  was  another  group  of  veteran  invaUds. 
one  mounting  guard  at  the  portal,  while  the  rest,  wrapped  in 
their  tattered  cloaks,  slept  on  the  stone  benches.    This  portal 
is  called  the  G-ate  of  Justice,  from  the  tribimal  held  within  its 
porch  dining  the  Moslem  domination,  for  the  immediate  trial 
of  petty  causes ;  a  custom  common  to  the  Oriental  nations,  and 
occasionally  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  Scriptin:es. 

The  great  vestibule,  or  porch  of  the  gate,  is  formed  by  an 
immense  Arabian  arch  of  the  horseshoe  form,  which  springs 
to  half  the  height  of  the  tower.  On  the  key-stone  of  this  arch 
is  engraven  a  gigantic  hand.  Within  the  vestibule,  on  the 
key-stone  of  the  portal,  is  engraven,  in  like  manner,  a  gigantic 
key.  Those  who  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  Mahometan 
symbols,  affirm,  that  the  hand  is  the  emblem  of  doctrine,  and 
the  key,  of  faith;  the  latter,  they  add,  was  emblazoned  on  the 
standard  of  the  Moslems  when  they  subdued  Andalusia,  in  op- 
position to  the  Christian  emblem  of  the  cross.  A  different  ex- 
planation, however,  was  given  by  the  legitimate  "son  of  the 
Alhambra,"  and  one  more  iu  unison  with  the  notions  of  the 
common  people,  who  attach  something  of  mystery  and  magic 
to  everything  Moorish,  and  have  all  kinds  of  superstitions 
con-nected  with  this  old  Moslem  fortress. 

According  to  Mateo,  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  which  he  had  from  his  father  and 
grandfather,  that  the  hand  and  key  were  magical  devices  on 
which  the  fate  of  the  Alhambra  depended.  The  Moorish  king 
who  built  it  was  a  gi'eat  magician,  amd,  as  some  beUeved,  had 
sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and  had  laid  the  whole  fortress  under  \ 
a  magic  spell.    By  this  means  it  had  remained  standing  for 
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several  hundred  years,  in  defiance  of  storms  and  earthquakes, 
while  almost  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  Moors  had  fallen  to 
ruin  and  disappeared.  The  spell,  the  tradition  went  on  to  say, 
would  last  until  the  hand  on  the  outer  arch  should  reach  down 
and  grasp  the  key,  when  the  whole  pile  woukl  tumble  to  pieces, 
and  all  the  treasm'es  buried  beneath  it  by  the  Moors  would  be 
revealed. 

Notwithstanding  this  ominous  prediction,  we  ventured  to 
pass  through  the  spellrbound  gateway,  feeling  some  httle  as- 
surance against  magic  art  in  the  protection  of  the  Virgin,  * 
statue  of  whom  we  observed  above  the  portal. 

After  passing  through  the  Barbican,  we  ascended  a  narro^'^ 
lane,  winding  between  walls,  and  came  on  an  open  esplaiuade 
within  the  fortress,  called  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes,  or  Place  of 
the  Cisterns,  from  great  reservoirs  which  imdermine  it,  cut  in 
the  living  rock  by  the  Moors,  for  the  supply  of  the  fortress. 
Here,  also,  is  a  well  of  immense  depth,  furnishing  the  purest 
and  coldest  of  water,— another  monument  of  the  delicate  taste 
of  the  Moors,  who  were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  ob- 
tain that  element  in  its  crystal  purity. 

In  front  of  this  esplanade  is  the  splendid  pile,  commenced  by 
Charles  V.,  intended,  it  is  said,  to  ecUpse  the  residence  of  the 
Moslem  kings.  With  all  its  grandeur  and  architectural  merit, 
it  appeared  to  us  hke  an  arrogant  intrusion,  and  passing  by  it 
we  entered  a  simple  unostentatious  portal,  opening  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Moorish  palace. 

The  transition  was  almost  magical;  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
at  once  transported  into  other  times  and  another  realm,  and 
were  treading  the  scenes  of  Arabian  story.  We  found  our- 
lelves  in  a  great  court  paved  with  white  marble  and  decorated 
%t  each  end  with  light  Moorish  peristyles.  It  is  called  the 
court  of  the  Alberca.  In  the  centre  was  an  immense  basin,  or 
nsh-pool,  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  thirty  in 
breadth,  stocked  with  gold-fish,  and  bordered  by  hedges  of 
roses.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  court,  rose  the  great  tower  of 
Comares. 

From  the  lower  end,  we  passed  through  a  Moorish  arch-way 
into  the  renowned  Court  of  lions.  There  is  no  part  of  the  edi- 
fice that  gives  us  a  more  complete  idea  of  its  original  beauty 
and  magnificence  than  this ;  for  none  has  suffered  so  little  from 
the  ravages  of  time.  In  the  centre  stands  the  fountain  famous 
in  song  and  story.  The  alabaster  basins  still  shed  their  dia 
mond  drops,  and  the  twelve  Hwis  which  support  them,  cast 
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forth  their  crystal  streams  as  in  the  days  of  Boabdil.  The 
court  is  laid  out  in  flower  beds,  and  surrounded  by  light  Ara- 
bian arcades  of  open  filigree  work,  supported  by  slender  pil- 
lars of  white  marble.  The  architecture,  like  that  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  palace,  is  characterized  by  elegance,  rather 
than  grandeur,  bespeaking  a  delicate  and  graceful  taste,  and  a 
disposition  to  indolent  enjoyment.  When  we  look  upon  the 
fairy  tracery  of  the  peristyles,  and  the  apparently  fragile  fret- 
work of  the  walls,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  much  has 
survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  centtiries,  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, the  violence  of  war,  and  the  quiet,  though  no  less 
baneful,  pilf erings  of  the  tasteful  traveller.  It  is  almost  suffi- 
cient to  excuse  the  populai*  tradition,  that  the  whole  is  pro- 
tected by  a  magic  charm. 

On  one  side  of  the  court,  a  portal  richly  adorned  opens  into 
a  lofty  haU  paved  with  white  marble,  and  called  the  HaU  of 
the  two  Sisters.  A  cupola  or  lantern  admits  a  tempered  light 
from  above,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  lower  part  of 
the  walls  is  incrusted  with  beautiful  Moorish  tiles,  on  some  of 
which  are  emblazoned  the  escutcheons  of  the  Moorish  mon- 
archs:  the  upper  jxart  is  faced  with  the  fine  stucco  work  in- 
vented at  Damascus,  consisting  of  large  plates  cast  in  moulds 
and  artfully  joined,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  laboriously  sculptured  by  the  hand  into  hght  relievos  and 
fanciful  arabesques,  intermingled  with  texts  of  the  Koran,  and 
poetical  inscriptions  in  Arabian  and  Celtic  characters.  These 
decorations  of  the  walls  and  cupolas  are  richly  gilded,  and  the 
interstices  panelled  with  lapis  lazuli  and  other  brilHant  and  en- 
during colours.  On  each  side  of  the  wall  are  recesses  for  otto- 
mans and  arches.  Above  an  inner  porch,  is  a  balcony  which 
commimicated  with  the  women's  apartment.  The  latticed  bal' 
conies  still  remain,  from  whence  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  the 
harem  might  gaze  imseen  upon  the  entertainments  of  the  hall 
below. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  once  favourite  abode  of 
Oriental  manners,  without  feeling  the  early  associations  of 
A^rabian  romance,  and  almost  expecting  to  see  the  white  arm 
of  some  mysterious  princess  beckoning  from  the  balcony,  or 
«ome  dark  eye  sparkling  through  the  lattice.  The  abode  of 
beauty  is  here,  as  if  it  had  been  inhabited  but  yesterday — but 
Vsrhere  are  the  Zoraydas  and  Linderaxas ! 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  of  Lions,  is  the  hall  of  the 
A.bencerrages,  so  called  from  the    gallant  cavaliers  of  that 
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illustrioiis  line,  who  were  here  perfidiously  massacred.  There 
are  some  who  doubt  the  whole  truth  of  this  story,  but  our 
humble  attendant,  Mateo,  pointed  out  the  very  wicket  of  the 
portal  through  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  introduced, 
one  by  one,  and  the  white  marble  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  where  they  were  beheaded^  He  showed  us  also  ceiijain 
broad  ruddy  stains  in  the  pavement,  traces  of  their  blood, 
which,  according  to  popular  beUef,  can  never  be  effaced. 
Finding  we  listened  to  him  with  easy  faith,  he  added,  that 
there  was  often  heard  at  night,  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  a 
low  confused  sound,  resembling  the  murmurings  of  a  multi- 
tude; with  now  and  then  a  faint  tinkling,  like  the  distant 
clank  of  chains.  These  noises  are  probably  produced  by  the 
bubbling  currents  and  tinkling  falls  of  water,  conducted  under 
the  pavement  through  pipes  and  channels  to  supply  the  foun- 
tains ;  but  accordiixg  to  the  legend  of  the  son  of  the  Alhambra, 
they  are  made  by  the  spirits  of  the  murdered  Abencerrages, 
who  nightly  haunt  the  scene  of  their  suffering,  and  invoke  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  on  their  destroyer. 

From  the  Court  of  lions,  we  retraced  our  steps  through  the 
court  of  the  Alberca,  or  great  fish-pool,  crossing  which,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tower  of  Comares,  so  called  from  ttie  name  of 
the  Arabian  architect.  It  is  of  massive  strength,  and  lofty 
height,  domineering  over  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  overhang- 
ing the  steep  hill-side,  which  descends  abruptly  to  the  banks  of 
the  Darro.  A  Moorish  archway  admitted  us  into  a  vast  and 
lofty  hall,  which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  tower,  a|^d  was 
the  grand  audience  chamber  of  the  Moslem  monarchs,  thence 
called  the  hall  of  Ambassadors.  It  still  bears  the  traces  of 
past  magnificence.  The  walls  are  richly  stuccoed  and  dec- 
orated with  arabesques,  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  cedar  wood, 
almost  lost  in  obscurity  from  its  height,  still  gleam  with  rich 
gilding  and  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  Arabian  pencil.  On  three 
sides  of  the  saloon  are  deep  windows,  cut  through  the  im- 
mense thickness  of  the  walls,  the  balconies  of  which  look 
down  upon  the  verdant  valley  of  the  Darro,  the  streets  and 
convents  of  the  Albaycin,  and  command  a  prospect  of  the  dis- 
tant Vega.  I  might  go  on  to  describe  the  other  delightful 
apartments  of  this  side  of  the  palace;  the  Tocador  or  toilet  of 
the  Queen,  an  open  belvedere  on  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
where  the  Moorish  sultanas  enjoyed  the  pure  breezes  from  the 
)  mountain  and  the  prospect  of  the  surroimdiog  paradise.  The 
secluded  little  patio  or  garden  of  Lindaraxa,,  with  its  alabaster 
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fountain,  its  thickets  of  roses  and  myrtles,  of  citrons  and 
oranges.  The  cool  halls  and  grottoes  of  the  i)aths,  where  the 
glare  and  heat  of  day  are  tempered  into  a  self -mysterious  light 
and  a  pervading  freshness.  But  I  appear  to  dwell  minutely 
on  these  scenes.  My  object  is  merely  to  give  the  reader  a  gen- 
eral introduction  into  an  abode,  where,  if  disposed,  he  may 
linger  and  loiter  with  me  through  the  remainder  of  this  work, 
gradually  becoming  familiar  with  all  its  beauties. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water,  brought  from  the  mountains 
by  old  Moorish  aqueducts,  circulates  throughout  the  palace, 
supplying  its  baths  and  fish-pools,  sparkling  in  jets  within  its 
halls,  or  murmuring  in  channels  along  the  marble  pavements. 
When  it  has  paid  its  tribute  to  the  royal  pUe,  and  visited  its 
gardens  and  pastures,  it  flows  down  the  long  avenue  leading 
to  the  city,  tinkling  in  rills,  gushing  in  foimtains,  and  main- 
taining a  perpetual  verdure  in  those  groves  that  embower  and 
beautify  the  whole  hill  of  the  Alhambra. 

Those,  only,  who  have  sojourned  in  the  ardent  climates  of 
the  South,  can  appreciate  the  deUghts  of  an  abode  combining 
the  breezy  coolness  of  the  mountain  with  the  freshness  and 
verdure  of  the  valley. 

While  the  city  below  pants  with  the  noon-tide  heat,  and  the 
parched  Vega  trembles  to  the  eye,  the  delicate  airs  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  play  through  the  lofty  halls,  bringing  with 
them  the  sweetness  of  the  surrounding  gardens.  Every  thing 
invites  to  that  indolent  repose,  the  bliss  of  Southern  cUmes; 
and  while  the  half -shut  eye  looks  out  from  shaded  balconies 
upon  the  glittering  landscape,  the  ear  is  lulled  by  the  rustling 
of  groves,  and  the  murmur  of  rtuming  streams. 


THE  TOWER  OF  COMAEES. 

The  reader  has  had  a  sketch  of  the  interior  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  may.be  desirous  of  a  general  idea  of  its  vicinity.  The 
morning  is  serene  and  lovely;  the  sun  has  not  gained  suffi- 
cient power  to  destroy  the  freshness  of  the  night;  we  wOl 
mount  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  of  Comares,  and  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  G-ranada  and  its  environs. 

Come,  then,  worthy  reader  and  comrade,  follow  my  steps 
into  this  vestibule  ornamented  with  nch  tracery,  which  opens 
to  the  hall  of  Ambassadors.    We  will  not  enter  the  haU,  how- 
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ever,  but  turn  to  the  left,  to  this  small  door,  opening  in  the 
^waJl.  Have  a  carel  here  are  steep  winding  st^s  and  but 
scanty  light.  Yet,  up  this  narrow,  obscure  and  winding  stair- 
case, the  proud  monarchs  of  Granada  and  their  queens  have 
often  ascended  to  the  battlements  of  the  tower  to  watch  the 
approach  of  Christian  armies;  or  to  gaze  on  the  battles  in  the 
y  ega.  At  length  We  are  upon  the  terraced  roof,  and  may  take 
breath  for  a  moment,  while  we  cast  a  general  eye  over  the 
splendid  panorama  of  city  and  country,  of  rocky  mountain, 
verdant  valley  and  fertile  plain;  of  castle,  cathedral,  Moorish 
towers  and  Gk>thic  domes,  crumbling  ruins  and  blooming 
groves. 

'  Let  us  approach  the  battlements  and  cast  our  eyes  imme- 
diately below.  See,— on  this  side  we  have  the  whole  plan  of 
the  Alhambra  laid  open  to  us,  and  can  look  down  into  its 
courts  and  gardens.  At  the  foot  of  the  tower  is  the  Court  of 
the  Alberca  with  its  great  tank  or  fish-pool  bordered  with 
flowers;  and  yonder  is  the  Court  of  Lions,  with  its  famous 
foimtain,  and  its  light  Moorish  arcades;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  pile  is  the  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  buried  in  the  heart 
of  the  bunding,  with  its  roses  and  citrons  and  shrubbery  of 
emerald  green. 

That  belt  of  battlements  studded  with  square  towers,  strag- 
gling round  the  whole  brow  of  the  lull,  is  the  outer  boiuidary 
of  the  fortress.  Some  of  the  towers,  you  may  perceive,  are  in 
ruins,  and  their  massive  fragments  are  buried  among  vines, 
fig-trees  and  aloes. 

w  Let  us  look  on  this  northern  side  of  the  tower.  It  is  a  giddy 
height;  the  very  foundations  of  the  tower  rise  above  the 
groves  of  the  steep  hill-side.  And  see,  a  long  fissure  in  the 
massive  walls  shows  that  the  tower  has  been  rent  by  some  of 
the  earthquakes,  which  from  time  to  time  have  thrown  Grana- 
da into  consternation ;  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  reduce 
this  crumbling  pile  to  a  mere  mass  of  ruin.  The  deep  narrow 
glen  below  us,  which  gradually  widens  as  it  opens  from  the 
mountains,  is  the  valley  of  the  Darro;  you  see  the  little  river 
winding  its  way  under  embowered  terraces,  and  among  or 
chards  and  flower  gardens.  It  is  a  stream  famous  in  old  times 
lor  yielding  gold,  and  its  sands  are  still  sifted,  occasionally,  in 
search  of  the  precious  ore.  '  ' 

Some  of  those  white  pavilions  which  here  and  there  gleam 
from  among  groves  and  vineyards,  were  rustic  retreats  of  the 
Moors,  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  their  gardens. 
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The  airy  palace  with  its  tall  white  towers  and  long  arcades, 
which  breast  yon  mountain,  among  pompous  groves  and  hangr 
ing  gardens,  is  the  Qeneraliffe,  a  summer  psdaoe  of  the  Moor- 
ish kings,  to  which  they  resorted  during  the  sultry  months, 
to  enjoy  a  still  more  breezy  region  than  that  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  naked  summit  of  the  height  above  it,  where  you  behold 
some  shapeless  ruins,  is  the  Silla  del  Moro,  or  seat  of  the  Moor; 
so  called  from  having  been  a  reti*eat  of  the  unfortunate  Boab- 
dH,  during  the  time  of  an  insurrection,  where  he  seated  himiself 
and  looked  down  mournfully  upon  his  rebellious  city. 

A  murmuring  sound  of  water  now  and  then  rises  from  the 
valley.  It  is  from  the  aqueduct  of  yon  Moorish  mill  nearly  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  avenue  of  trees  beyond,  is  the  Ala- 
meda along  the  bank  of  the  Darro,  a  favourite  resort  in  even- 
ings, and  a  rendezvous  of  lovers  in  the  simimer  nights,  when 
the  guitar  may  be  heard  at  a  late  hour  from  the  benches  along 
its  walks.  At  present  there  are  but  a  few  loitering  monks  to 
be  seen  there,  and  a  group  of  water  carriers  from  the  fountain 
of  Avellanos. 

You  start!  'Tis  nothing  but  a  hawk  we  have  frightened 
from  his  nest.  This  old  tower  is  a  complete  brooding-place  for 
vagrant  birds.  The  swallow  and  martlet  abound  in  every 
chink  and  cranny,  and  circle  about  it  the  whole  day  long; 
while  at  night,  when  all  other  birds  have  gone  to  rest,  the  mop- 
ing owl  comes  out  of  its  lurking  place,  and  utters  its  boding 
cry  from  the  battlements.  See  how  the  hawk  we  have  dij^ 
lodged  sweeps  away  below  us,  skimming  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  sailing  up  to  ruins  above  the  Greneraliffe. 
'^  Let  us  leave  this  side  of  the  tower  and  tiun  our  eyes  to  the 
west.  Here  you  behold  in  the  distance  a  I'ange  of  mountains 
botmding  the  Vega,  the  ancient  barrier  between  Moslem  Grana- 
da and  the  land  of  the  Christians.  Among  the  heights  you 
may  still  discern  warrior  towns,  whose  gray  walls  and  battle- 
ments seem  of  a  piece  with  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  built; 
while  here  and  there  is  a  solitary  atalaya  or  watch-tower, 
moimted  on  some  lofty  point,  and  looking  down  as  if  it  were 
from  the  sky,  into  the  valleys  on  either  side.  It  was  down  the 
defiles  of  these  mountains,  by  the  pass  of  Lope,  that  the  Chris- 
tian armies  descended  into  the  Vega.  It  was  round  the  base 
of  yon  gray  and  naked  mountain,  almost  insulated  from  the 
rest,  and  stretching  its  bald  rocky  promontory  into  the  bosom 
of  the  plain,  that  the  invading  squadrons  would  come  bursting 
into  view,  with  flaunting  bannei's  and  the  clangour  of  drums 
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and  trumpets.  How  changed  is  the  scene!  Iiifltead  of  the 
glitteriiig  line  of  mailed  warriors,  we  behold  the  patient  train 
of  the  toilful  muleteer,  slowly  moving  along  the  skirts  of  the 
mountain. 

Behind  that  promontory,  is  the  eventful  bridge  of  Pinos, 
renowned  for  many  a  bloody  strife  between  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians ;  but  still  more  renowned  as  being  the  place  where  Co- 
lumbus Avas  overtaken  and  called  back  by  the  messenger  of 
Queen  Isabella,  just  as  he  was  departing  in  despair  to  carry 
his  project  of  discovery  to  the  court  of  France. 

Behold  another  place  famous  in  the  history  of  the  discoverer: 
yon  line  of  walls  and  towers,  gleandng  in  the  morning  sun  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  Vega;  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  built  by  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  during  the  sie^e  of  Granada,  after  a  con- 
flagration had  destroyed  their  camp.  It  was  to  these  walls 
that  Columbus  was  called  back  by  the  heroic  queen,  and  within 
them  the  treaty  was  concluded  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  World. 

Here,  towards  the  south,  the  eye  revels  on  the  luxuriant 
beauties  of  the  Vega;  a  blooming  wilderness  of  grove  and  gar- 
den, and  teeming  orchards;  with  the  Xenil  winding  through 
it  in  silver  links  and  feeding  innumerable  rills,  conducted 
through  ancient  Moorish  channels,  which  maintain  the  land- 
scape in  perpetual  verdure.  Here  are  the  beloved  bowers  and 
gardens,  and  rural  retreats  for  which  the  Moors  fought  with 
such  desperate  valour.  The  very  farm-houses  and  hovels 
which  are  now  inhabited  by  the  boors,  retain  traces  of  ara- 
besques and  other  tasteful  decorations,  which  show  them  to 
have  been  elegant  residences  in  the  days  of  the  Moslems. 

Beyond  the  embowered  region  of  the  Vega  you  behold,  to 
the  south,  a  line  of  arid  hills  down  which  a  long  train  of  mules 
is  slowly  moving.  It  was  from  the  siunmit  of  one  of  those 
hills  that  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  cast  back  his  last  look  upon 
Granada  and  gave  vent  to  the  agony  of  his  soul.  It  is  the  spot 
famous  in  song  and  story,  **  The  last  sigh  of  the  Moor." 

Now  raise  your  eyes  to  the  snowy  summit  of  yon  pile  of 
mountains,  shilling  Hke  a  white  simamer  cloud  on  the  blue  sky. 
It  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  pride  aad  delight  of  Granada ;  the 
source  of  her  cooling  breezes  and  perpetual  verdure,  of  her 
gushing  f  oimtains  and  perennial  streams.  It  is  this  glorious 
pile  of  mountains  that  gives  to  Granada  that  combination  of 
dehghts  so  rare  in  a  southern  city.  The  fresh  vegetation,  and 
the  temperate  airs  of  a  northern  climate,  with  the  vivifying 
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ardour  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  the  cloudless  azure  of  a  southern 
sky.  It  is  this  aerial  treasury  of  snow,  which,  melting  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  summer  heat,  sends  down 
rivulets  and  streams  through  every  glen  and  gorge  of  the  Al- 
puxarras,  diffusing  emerald  verdure  and  fertility  throughout  a 
chain  of  happy  and  sequestered  valleys. 

These  mountains  may  weU  be  called  the  glory  of  Granada. 
They  dominate  the  whole  extent  of  Andalusia,  and  may  be 
seen  from  its  most  distant  parts.  The  muleteer  hails  them,  as 
he  views  their  frosty  peaks  from  the  sultry  level  of  the  plain; 
and  the  Spanish  mariner  on  the  deck  of  his  bark,  far,  far  off, 
on  the  bosom  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  watches  them  with  a 
pensive  eye,  thinks  of  dehghtful  Granada,  and  chants  in  low 
voice  some  old  romance  about  the  Mod's. 

But  enough,  the  sun  is  high  above  the  mountains,  and  is 
pouring  his  full  fervour  upon  our  heads.  Already  the  terraced 
roof  of  the  town  is  hot  beneath  our  feet,  let  us  abandon  it,  and 
descend  and  refresh  ourselves  imder  the  arcades  by  the  foim- 
tain  of  the  Lions. 


EEFLECTIONS 

ON  THE  MOSLEM  DOMINATION  IN  SPAIN. 

One  of  my  favourite  resorts  is  the  balcony  of  the  central 
window  of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadore,  in  the  lofty  tower  of 
Comares.  I  have  just  been  seated  there,  enjoying  the  close  of 
a  long  brilliant  day.  The  sun,  as  he  sank  behind  the  purple 
moimtains  of  Alhama,  sent  a  stream  of  effulgence  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Darro,  that  spread  a  melancholy  pomp  over  the 
ruddy  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  while  the  Vega,  covered  with 
a  sUght  sultry  vapour  that  caught  the  setting  ray,  seemed 
spread  out  in  the  distance  like  a  golden  sea.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  and  though  the  faint 
sound  of  music  and  merriment  now  and  then  arose  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Darro,  it  but  rendered  more  impressive  the 
monumental  silence  of  the  pile  which  overshadowed  me.  It 
was  one  of  those  hours  and  scenes  in  which  memory  asserts  an 
almost  magical  power,  and,  hke  the  evening  sun  beaming  on 
these  mouldering  towers,  sends  back  her  retrospective  rays  to 
light  up  the  glories  of  the  past. 
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As  I  sat  watching  the  effect  of  the  declining  daylight  upon 
this  Moorish  pile,  I  was  led  into  a  consideration  of  the  light, 

Vplegant  and  voluptuous  character  prevalent  throughout  its 
internal  architecture,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  grand  but 
gloomy  solemnity  of  the  Gothic  edifices,  reared  by  the  Spanish 
conquerors.  The  very  architecture  thus  bespeaks  the  opposite 
and  irreconcilable  natures  of  the  two  warlike  people,  who  so 
Icoig  battled  here  for  the  mastery  of  the  Peninsula.  By  de- 
grees I  f eU  into  a  course  of  musing  upon  the  singular  features 
of  the  Arabian  or  Morisco  Spaniards,  whose  whole  existence  is 
as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most 
anomalous  yet  splendid  episodes  in  history.  Potent  and  dura- 
ble as  was  their  dominion,  we  have  no  one  distinct  title  by 
which  to  designate  them.  They  were  a  nation,  as  it  were, 
without  a  legitimate  country  or  a  name.  A  remote  wave  of 
the  great  Arabian  inundation,  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Europe, 
they  seemed  to  have  all  the  impetus  of  the  first  rush  of  the 
torrent.  Their  course  of  conquest  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  cliffs  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  as  rapid  and  brilliant  as  the 
Moslem  victories  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Nay,  had  they  not 
been  checked  on  the  plains  of  Tours,  all  Prance,  all  Europe, 
might  have  been  overrun  with  the  same  facility  as  the  empires 
of  the  east,  and  the  crescent  might  at  this  day  have  glittered 
on  the  fanes  of  Paris  and  of  London. 

Repelled  within  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  mixed  hordes 
of  Asia  and  Africa  that  formed  this  great  irruption,  gave  up 
the  Moslem  principles  of  conquest,  and  sought  to  estabhsh  in 
Spain  a  peaceful  and  permanent  dominion.  As  conquerors 
their  heroism  was  only  equalled  by  their  moderation;  and  in 
both,  for  a  time,  they  excelled  the  nations  with  whom  they 
'contended.  Severed  from  their  native  homes,  they  loved  the 
land  given  them,  as  they  supposed,  by  Allah,  and  strove  to 
embellish  it  with  every  thing  that  could  administer  to  the 
happiness  of  man.  Laying  the  foundations  of  their  power  in 
a  system  of  wise  and  equitable  laws,  diligently  cultivating  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  promoting  agriculture,  mantifactures, 
and  commerce,  they  gradually  formed  an  empire  unrivalled 
for  its  prosperity,  by  any  of  the  empires  of  Christendom;  and 
diligently  drawing  round  them  the  graces  and  refinements 
that  marked  the  Arabian  empire  in  the  east  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  civilization,  they  diffused  the  light  of  oriental  know- 
ledge through  the  western  regions  of  benighted  Europe. 

The  cities  of  Arabian  Spain  became  the  resort  of  Christiaii 
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artisaiis,  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  useful  arte.  The  uni- 
Tersities  of  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada  were  sought 
by  the  pale  student  from  other  lands,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  sciences  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  treasiured  lore  of  antiquity; 
the  lovers  of  the  gay  sciences  resorted  to  Cordova  and  Gra- 
nada, to  imbibe  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  east;  and  the 
steel-clad  warriors  of  the  north  hastened  thither,  to  accom- 
plish themselves  in  the  graceful  exercises  and  courteous  usages 
of  chivalry. 

If  the  Moslem  monuments  in  Spain;  if  the  Mosque  of  Cor- 
dova,  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  and  the  Alhambra  of  Granada^ 
still  bear  inscriptions  fondly  boasting  of  the  power  and  per- 
manency of  their  dominion,  can  the  boast  be  derided  as  arro- 
gant and  vain?  Generation  after  generation,  century  after  I 
century  had  passed  away,  and  still  they  maintained  pos-  ^ 
session  of  the  land.  A  period  had  elapsed  longer  than  that 
which  has  passed  since  England  was  subjiigated  by  the  Nor- 
man conqueror ;  and  the  descendants  of  Musa  and  Tank  might 
as  little  anticipate  being  driven  into  exile,  across  the  same 
straits  traversed  by  their  triiunphant  ancestors,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Rollo  and  William  and  their  victorious  peers  may 
dream  of  being  driven  back  to  the  shores  of  Normandy. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  Moslem  empire  in  Spain  was  but 
a  brilliant  exotic  that  took  no  permanent*  root  in  the  soil  it  em- 
bellished. Severed  from  aU  their  neighbours  of  the  west  by 
]mx)assable  barriers  of  faith  and  manners,  and  separated  by 
seas  and  deserts  from  their  kindred  of  the  east,  they  were  an 
isolated  people.  Their  whole  existence  was  a  prolonged  though 
gallant  and  chivaJric  struggle  for  a  foot-hold  in  a  usurped  land. 
They  were  the  outposts  and  frontiers  of  Islamis**a.  The  pen- 
insula was  the  great  battle  groimd  where  the  <jrothic  con- 
querors of  the  north  and  the  Moslem  conquerors  of  the  east, 
met  and  strove  for  mastery ;  and  the  fiery  courage  of  the  Arab 
was  at  length  subdued  by  the  obstinate  and  persevi-^ring  valonr 
of  the  Goth. 

Never  was  the  annihilation  of  a  people  more  complete  than 
that  of  the  Morisco  Spaniards.  Where  are  they?  Ask  the 
shores  of  Barbary  and  its  desert  places.  The  exilec^  remnant 
of  their  once  powerful  empire  disappeared  among  the  bar- 
barians of  Africa,  and  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  They  hpve  not 
even  left  a  distinct  name  behind  them,  though  for  nearly  eight 
centuries  they  were  a  distinct  people.  The  home  of  their 
adoption  and  of  their  occupation  for  ages  refuses  to  acknow- 
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ledge  them  but  as  invaders  and  usurpers.  A  few  broken 
monuments  are  all  that  remain  to  bearivitness  to  their  power 
and  dominion,  as  solitary  rocks  left  far  in  the  interior  bear 
testimony  to  the  extent  of  some  vast  inundaition.  Such  is  the 
Alhambra.  A  Moslem  pile  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  land; 
an  oriental  palace  amidst  the  Grothic  edifices  of  the  west;  an 
elegant  memento  of  a  brave,  intelligent  and  graceful  people, 
who  conquered,  ruled,  and  passed  away. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

It  is  time  that  I  give  some  idea  of  my  domestic  arrangements 
in  this  singular  residence.  The  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra 
is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  good  old  maiden  dame  called  Dofia 
Antonia  Molina,  but  who,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  goes 
by  the  moi-e  neighbourly  appellation  of  Tia  Antonia  (Aimt  An- 
tonia). She  maintains  the  Moorish  halls  and  gardens  in  order, 
and  shows  them  to  strangers ;  in  consideration  of  which,  she  is 
allowed  all  the  jierquisites  received  from  visitors  and  all  the 
produce  of  the  gardens,  excepting  that  she  is  expected  to  pay 
an  occasional  tribute  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  governor. 
Her  residence  is  in  a  comer  of  the  palace,  and  her  family  con- 
sists of  a  nephew  and  niece,  the  children  of  two  different  broth- 
ers. The  nephew,  Manuel  Molina,  is  a  young  man  of  sterling 
worth  and  Spanish  gravity.  He  has  served  in  the  armies  both 
in  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  but  is  now  studying  medicine  in 
hopes  of  one  day  or  other  becoming  physician  to  the  for- 
tress, a  post  worth  at  least  a  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year. 
As  to  the  niece,  she  is  a  plump  little  black-eyed  Andalusian 
damsel  named  Dolores,  but  who  from  her  bright  looks  and 
cheerful  disposition  merits  a  merrier  name.  She  is  the  declared 
heiress  of  aU  her  aunt's  possessions,  consisting  of  certain  ruin- 
ous tenements  in  the  f ortresfs,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  Alham- 
bra before  I  discovered  that  a  quiet  courtship  was  going  on  be- 
tween the  discreet  Manuel  and  his  bright-eyed  cousin,  and  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  enable  them  to  join  their  hands  and 
expectations,  but  that  he  should  receive  his  doctor's  diploma, 
and  purchase  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  on  account  of  their 
consan^Tuinity. 
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With  the  gocNl  dame  Antonia  I  have  made  a  treaty,  accord- 
ing to  which,  she  furnishes  me  with  board  and  lodging,  while 
the  merry-hearted  Uttle  Dolores  keeps  my  apartment  in  order 
and  officiates  as  handmaid  at  meal  times.  I  have  also  at  my 
conmiand  a  tall,  stuttering,  yeUow-haked  lad  named  Pepe, 
who  works  in  the  garden,  and  would  fain  have  acted  as  valet, 
but  in  this  he  was  forestalled  by  Mateo  Ximenes,  '*  The  son  of 
the  Alhambra."  This  alert  and  officious  wight  has  managed, 
somehow  or  other,  to  stick  by  me,  ever  since  I  first  encountered 
him  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  to  weave  himself  into 
all  my  plans,  imtil  he  has  fairly  appointed  and  installed  him- 
self my  valet,  cicerone,  guide,  guard,  and  historio-graphic 
squire;  and  I  have  been  obhged  to  improve  the  state  of  his 
wardrobe,  that  he  may  not  disgrace  his  various  functions,  so 
that  he  has  cast  off  his  old  brown  mantle,  as  a  snake  does  his 
skin,  and  now  figures  about  the  fortress  with  a  smart  Andalu- 
sian  hat  and  jacket,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction  and  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  comrades.  The  cliief  fault  of  honest  Mateo 
is  an  over-anxiety  to  be  useful.  Conscious  of  having  foisted 
himself  into  my  employ,  and  that  my  simple  and  quiet  habits 
render  his  situation  a  sinecure,  he  is  at  his  wit's  end  to  devise 
modes  of  making  himself  important  to  my  welfare.  I  am  in  a 
manner  the  victim  of  his  officiousness ;  I  cannot  put  my  foot 
over  the  threshold  of  the  palace  to  stroll  about  the  fortress,  but 
he  is  at  my  elbow  to  explain  every  thing  I  see,  and  if  I  venture 
to  ramble  among  the  surrounding  hills,  he  insists  upon  attend- 
ing me  as  a  guard,  though  I  vehemently  suspect  he  would  be 
more  apt  to  trust  to  the  length  of  his  legs  than  the  strength  of 
his  arms  in  case  of  attack.  After  all,  however,  the  poor  fellow 
is  at  times  an  amusing  companion;  he  is  simple-minded  and  of 
infinite  good  humour,  with  the  loquacity  and  gossip  of  a  village 
barber,  and  knows  all  the  small  talk  of  the  place  and  its  envi- 
rons; but  what  he  chiefly  values  himself  on  is  his  stock  of  local 
information,  having  the  most  marvellous  stories  to  relate  of 
every  tower,  and  vault  and  gateway  of  the  fortress,  in  all  of 
which  he  places  the  most  implicit  faith. 

Most  of  these  he  has  derived,  according  to  his  own  account, 
from  his  grandfather,  a  httle  legendary  tailor,  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  during  which  he  made  but  two 
migrations  beyond  the  preciacts  of  the  fortress.  His  shop,  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century,  was  the  resort  of  a  knot  of  vener- 
able gossips,  where  they  would  pass  half  the  night  talking  about 
old  times  and  the  wonderful  events  and  hidden  secrets  of  the 
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place.  The  whole  living,  moving,  thinking  and  acting  of  this 
little  historical  tailor,  had  thus  been  bounded  by  the  walls  of 
the  Alhambra;  within  them  he  had  been  bom,  within  them  he 
lived,  breathed  and  had  his  being,  within  them  he  died  and 
was  bmried.  Fortunately  for  posterity  his  traditionary  lore 
died  not  with  him.  The  authentic  Mateo,  when  an  urchin, 
used  to  be  an  attentive  listener  to  the  narratives  of  his  grand- 
father and  of  the  gossip  group  assembled  round  the  shop  board, 
and  is  thus  possessed  of  a  stock  of  valuable  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  Alhambra,  not  to  be  found  in  the  books,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  curious  traveller. 

Such  are  the  personages  that  contribute  to  my  domestic  com- 
forts in  the  Alhambra,  and  I  question  whether  any  of  the  po- 
tentates, Moslem  or  Christian,  who  have  preceded  me  in  the 
palace,  have  been  waited  upon  with  greater  fideUty  or  enjoyed 
a  serener  sway. 

When  I  rise  in  the  morning,  Pepe,  the  stuttering  lad,  from 
the  gardens,  brings  me  a  tribute  .of  fresh  culled  flowers,  which 
are  afterwards  arranged  in  vases  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Dolores, 
who  takes  no  small  pride  in  the  decorations  of  my  chamber. 
My  meals  are  made  wherever  caprice  dictates,  sometimes  in 
one  of  the  Moorish  halls,  sometimes  under  the  arcades  ot  the 
Ck)urt  of  lions,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  foimtains;  and 
when  I  walk  out  I  am  conducted  by  the  assiduous  Mateo  to  the 
most  romantic  retreats  of  the  mountains  and  dehcious  haunts 
of  the  adjacent  valleys,  not  one  of  which  but  is  the  scene  of 
some  wonderful  tale. 

Though  fond  of  passing  the  greater  part  of  my  day  alone,  yet 
I  occasionally  repair  in  the  evenings  to  the  little  domestic  cir- 
cle of  Dofia  Antonia.  This  is  generally  held  in  an  old  Moorish 
chamber,  that  serves  for  kitchen  as  well  as  hall,  a  rude  fire- 
place having  been  made  in  one  comer,  the  innoke  from  which 
has  discoloured  the  walls  and  almost  obliterated  the  ancient 
arabesques.  A  window  with  a  balcony  overhanging  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Darro,  lets  in  the  cool  evening  breeze,  and  here  I 
take  my  frugal  supper  of  fruit  and  milk,  and  mingle  with  the 
conversation  of  the  family.  There  is  a  natural  talent,  or  mother 
wit,  as  it  is  called,  about  the  Spaniards,  which  renders  them 
inteUectual  and  agreeable  companions,  whatever  may  be  their 
condition  in  life,  or  however  imperfect  may  have  been  their 
education;  add  to  this,  they  are  never  vulgar;  nature  has  en- 
dowed them  with  an  inherent  dignity  of  spirit.  The  good  Tia 
Antonia  is  a  woman  of  strong  and  inteUigent,  though  unculti- 
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vated  mind,  and  the  bright-eyed  Dolores,  though  she  has  read 
but  three  or  four  books  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  has  an 
engaging  mixture  of  naivete  and  good  sense,  and  often  sur- 
prises me  by  the  pungency  of  her  artless  sallies.  Sometimes 
the  nephew  entertains  us  by  reading  some  old  comedy  of  Cal- 
dcron  or  Lope  de  Vega,  to  which  he  is  evidently  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  improve  as  well  as  amuse  his  cousin  Dolores,  though 
to  his  great  mortification  the  little  damsel  generally  falls  asleep 
before  the  first  act  is  completed.  Sometimes  Tia  Antonia  has 
a  httle  bevy  of  humble  friends  and  dependants,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  hamlet,  or  the  wives  of  the  invalid  soldiers. 
These  look  up  to  her  with  great  deference  as  the  custodian  of 
the  palace,  and  pay  their  court  to  her  by  bringing  the  news  of 
the  place,  or  the  rumours  that  may  have  straggled  up  from 
Granada.  In  listening  to  the  evening  gossipings,  I  have  picked 
up  many  curious  facts,  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  neighbourhood. 

These  are  simple  details  of  simple  pleasures;  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  place  alone  that  gives  them  interest  and  importance.  I 
tread  haunted  ground  and  am  surrounded  by  romantic  asso- 
ciations. From  earliest  boyhood,  when,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  I  first  pored  over  the  pages  of  an  old  Spanish  story 
about  the  wars  of  Granada,  that  city  has  ever  been  a  subject 
of  my  waking  dreams,  and  often  have  I  trod  in  fancy  the 
romantic  halls  of  the  Alhambra.  Behold  for  once  a  day-dream 
realized;  yet  I  can  scarcely  credit  my  senses  or  believe  that  I 
do  indeed  inhabit  the  palace  of  Boabdil,  and  look  down  from 
its  balconies  upon  chivalric  Granada.  As  I  loiter  through  the 
oriental  chambers,  and  hear  the  murmuring  of  fountains  and 
the  song  of  the  nightingale:  as  I  inhale  the  odour  of  the  rose 
and  feel  the  influence  of  the,  bahny  climate,  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  fancy  myself  in  the  Paradise  of  Mahomet,  and  that 
the  plump  little  Dolores  is  one  of  the  bright-eyed  Houris,  des- 
tined to  administer  to  the  happiness  of  true  believers. 


THE  TRUANT. 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  had  a  scene  of 
petty  tribulation  in  the  Alhambra  which  has  thrown  a  cloud 
over  the  sunny  countenance  of  Dolores.    This  little  damsel  has 
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a  female  passion  for  pets  of  all  kinds,  from  the  superabimdant 
kindness  of  her  disposition.  One  of  the  ruined  courts  of  the 
AJhambra  is  thronged  with  her  favourites.  A  stately  peacock 
and  his  hen  seem  to  hold  regal  sway  here,  over  pompous  tur- 
keys, querulous  guinea  fowls,  and  a  rabble  rout  of  common 
cocks  and  hens.  The  great  delight  of  Dolores,  however,  has 
for  some  time  past  been  centred  in  a  youthful  pair  of  pigeons, 
who  have  lately  entered  into  the  holy  state  of  wedlock,  and 
who  have  even  supplanted  a  tortoise  shell  cat  and  kitten  in  her 
affections. 

As  a  tenement  for  them  to  commence  housekeeping  she  had 
fitted  up  a  small  chamber  adjacent  to  the  kitchen,  the  window 
of  which  looked  into  one  of  the  quiet  Moorish  courts.  Here 
they  lived  in  happy  ignorance  of  any  world  beyond  the  court 
and  its  sunny  roofs.  In  vain  they  aspired  to  soar  above  the 
battlements,  or  to  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  towers.  Their 
virtuous  imion  was  at  length  crowned  by  two  spotless  and 
millr  white  eggs,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  cherishing  httle  mis- 
tress. Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  conduct 
of  the  yoimg  maiTied  folks  on  this  interesting  occasion.  They 
took  turns  to  sit  upon  the  nest  until  the  eggs  were  hatched, 
and  while  their  callow  progeny  required  warmth  and  shelter. 
While  one  thus  stayed  at  home,  the  other  foraged  abroad  for 
food,  and  brought  home  abundant  supplies. 

This  scene  of  coigugal  f  ehcity  has  suddenly  met  with  a  re- 
verse. Early  this  morning,  as  Dolores  was  feeding  the  male 
pigeon,  she  took  a  fancy  to  give  him  a  peep  at  the  great  world. 
Opening  a  window,  therefore,  which  looks  down  upon  the  val- 
ley of  the  Darro,  she  launched  him  at  once  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Alhambra.  For  the  first  time  in  his  hf e  the  astonished 
bird  had  to  try  the  full  vigour  of  his  wings.  He  swept  down 
into  the  valley,  and  then  rising  upwards  with  a  surge,  soared 
almost  to  the  clouds.  Never  before  had  he  risen  to  such  a 
height  or  experienced  such  dehght  in  flying,  and  hke  a  young 
spendthrift,  just  come  to  his  estate,  he  seemed  giddy  with 
excess  of  Kbei*ty,  and  with  the  boundless  field  of  action  sud- 
denly opened  to  him.  For  the  whole  day  he  has  been  circhng 
about  in  capricious  flights,  from  tower  to  tower  and  from  tree 
to  tree.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  in  vain  to  lure  him 
back,  by  scattering  grain  upon  the  roofs ;  he  seems  to  have  lost 
all  thought  of  home,  of  his  tender  helpmate  and  his  callow 
young.  To  add  to  the  anxiety  of  Dolores,  he  has  been  joined 
by  two  palomas  ladrones,  or  robber  pigeons,  whose  instinct  it 
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is  to  entice  wandering  pigeons  to  their  own  dove-cotes.  The 
fugitive,  like  many  other  thoughtless  youths  on  their  first 
launching  upon  the  world,  seems  quite  fascinated  with  these 
knowing,  hut  graceless,  companions,  who  have  undertaken  to 
show  him  life  and  introduce  him  to  society.  He  has  heen 
soaring  with  them  over  all  the  roofs  and  steeples  of  Granada. 
A  thunder  shower  has  passed  over  the  city,  but  he  has  not 
sought  his  home ;  night  has  closed  in,  and  still  he  comes  not. 
To  deepen  the  pathos  of  the  affair,  the  female  pigeon,  after 
remaining  several  hours  on  the  nest  without  being  reheved,  at 
length  went  forth  to  seek  her  recreant  mate;  but  dtayed  away 
so  long  that  the  young  ones  perished  for  want  of  the  warmth 
and  shelter  of  the  parent  bosom. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  word  was  brought  to  Dolores 
that  the  truant  bird  had  been  seen  upon  the  towers  of  the  Gren- 
eraliffe.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  Administrador  of  that 
ancient  palace  has  likewise  a  dove-cote,  among  the  inmates  of 
which  are  said  to  be  two  or  three  of  these  inveigling  birds,  the 
terror  of  all  neighbouring  pigeon  fanciers.  Dolores  immedi- 
ately concluded  that  the  two  feathered  sharpers  who  had  been 
seen  with  her  fugitive,  were  these  bloods  of  the  Generaliffe.  A 
council  of  war  was  forthwith  held  in  the  chamber  of  Tia  An- 
tonia.  The  Generaliffe  is  a  distinct  jurisdiction  from  the 
Alhambra,  and  of  course  some  punctiUo,  if  not  jealousy,  exists 
between  their  custodians.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
send  Pepe,  the  stuttering  lad  of  the  gardens,  as  ambassador  to 
the  Administrador,  requestii^  that  if  such  fugitive  should  be 
found  in  his  dominions,  he  might  be  given  up  as  a  subject  of 
the  Alhambra.  Pepe  departed,  accordingly,  on  his  diplomatic 
expedition,  through  the^  moonlit  groves  and  avenues,  but 
returned  in  an  hour  with  the  afflicting  intelligence  that  no 
fiuich  bird  was  to  be  found  in  the  dove-cote  of  the  Greneraliffe. 
The  Administrador,  however,  pledged  his  sovereign  word,  that 
if  such  vagrant  should  appear  there,  even  at  midnight,  he 
should  instantly  be  arrested  and  sent  back  prisoner  to  his  little 
black-eyed  mistress. 

Thus  stands  this  melancholy  affair,  which  has  occasioned 
much  distress  throughout  the  palace,  and  has  sent  the  incon-         i 
solable  Dolores  to  a  sleepless  pillow.  ' 

**  Sorrow  endureth  for  a  night,"  says  the  proverb,  *'but  joy 
ariseth  in  the  morning."  The  first  object  that  met  my  eyes  on 
leaving  my  room  this  morning  was  Dolores  with  the  truant 
pigeon  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy.    He  had 
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appeared  at  an  early  hour  on  the  battlements,  hovering  shyly 
about  from  roof  to  roof,  but  at  length  entered  the  window  and 
surrendered  himself  prisoner.  He  gained  little  credit,  how- 
ever, by  his  return,  for  the  ravenous  manner  in  which  he 
devoured  the  food  set  before  him,  showed  that,  like  the  prodi- 
gal son,  he  had  been  driven  home  by  sheer  famine.  Dolores 
upbraided  him  for  his  faithless  conduct,  calling  him  all  manner 
of  vagrant  names,  though  woman-like,  she  fondled  him  at  the 
same  time  to  her  bosom  and  covered  him  with  kisses.  I  ob- 
served, however,  that  she  had  taken  care  to  chp  his  wings  to 
prevent  all  future  soarings;  a  precaution  which  I  mention  for 
the  benefit  of  all  those  who  have  truant  wives  or  wandering 
husbands.  More  than  one  valuable  moral  might  be  drawn 
from  the  story  of  Dolores  and  her  pigeon. 


•    THE  AUTHOR'S  CHAMBER. 

On  taking  up  my  abode  in  the  Alhambra,  one  end  of  a  suite 
of  empty  ehambere  of  modem  architecture,  intended  for  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  was  fitted  up  for  my  reception.  It 
was  lut  front  of  the  palace,  lookiug  forth  upon  the  esplanade. 
The  farther  end  coiiimuniated  with  a  cluster  of  little  chambei-s, 
jMirtly  Moorish,  partly  modem,  inhabited  by  Tia  Antonia  and 
her  lamily.  These  terminated  in  a  lai-ge  room  which  serves 
the  good  old  dame  for  parlour,  kitchen,  and  hall  of  audience. 
It  had  boasted  of  some  splendour  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  but 
a  fire-place  had  been  built  in  one  comer,  the  smoke  from  which 
had  discoloured  the  walls,  nearly  obhterated  the  ornaments, 
and  spread  a  sombre  tint  over  the  whole.  From  these  gloomy 
apartments,  a  narrow  blind  corridor  and  a  dark  winding 
staircase  led  down  an  angle  of  the  tower  of  Comares;  groping 
down  which,  and  opening  a  small  door  at  the  bottom,  you  arc 
suddenly  dazzled  by  emerging  into  the  brilliant  antechamber 
of  the  hall  of  ambassadors,  with  the  fountain  of  the  court  of 
the  Alberca  sparkling  before  you. 

I  was  dissatisfied  with  beiag  lodged  in  a  modem  and  frontier 
apartment  of  the  palace,  and  longed  to  ensconce  myself  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  building. 

As  I  was  rambling  one  day  about  the  Moorish  haUs,  I  foimd, 
in  a  remote  gallery,  a  door  which  I  had  not  before  noticed, 
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communicating  apparently  with  an  extensive  apartment, 
locked  up  from  the  public.  Here  then  was  a  mysteoy.  Here 
was  the  haunted  wing  of  the  castle.  I  procured  the  key,  how- 
ever, without  difficulty.  The  door  opened  to  a  range  of  vacant 
chambers  of  European  architecture;  though  built  over  a 
Moorish  arcade,  along  the  httle  garden  of  Ldndaraza.  There 
were  two  lofty  rooms,  the  ceilings  of  which  were  of  deep  panel- 
work  of  cedar,  richly  and  skilfully  carved  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  intermingled  with  grotesque  masks  or  faces;  but 
broken  in  many  places.  The  waUs  had  evidently,  in  ancient 
times,  been  hung  with  damask,  but  were  now  naked,  and 
scrawled  over  with  the  insignificant  names  of  aspiring  travel- 
lers ;  the  windows,  which  were  dismantled  and  open  to  wind 
and  weather,  looked  into  the  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  and  the 
orange  and  citron  trees  flung  their  branches  into  the  chambers. 
Beyond  these  rooms  were  two  saloons,  less  lofty,  looking  also 
into  the  garden.  In  the  compartments  of  the  panelled  ceiling 
were  baskets  of  fruit  and  garlands  of  flowers,  painted  by  no 
mean  hand,  and  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  walls  had  also 
been  painted  in  fresco  in  the  Italian  style,  but  the  paintings 
were  nearly  obliterated.  The  windows  were  in  the  same 
shattered  state  as  in  the  other  chambers. 

This  fanciful  suite  of  rooms  terminated  in  an  open  gallery 
with  balustrades,  which  ran  at  right  angles  along  another  side 
of  the  garden.  The  whole  apartment  had  a  delicacy  and 
elegance  in  its  decorations  and  there  was  something  so  choice 
and  sequestered  in  its  situation,  along  this  retired  little  garden, 
that  awakened  an  interest  in  its  history.  I  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  it  was  an  apartment  fitted  up  by  Italian  artists,  in  the 
early  i)art  of  the  last  century,  at  the  time  when  Philip  V.  and 
the  beautiful  Elizabetta  of  Parma  were  expectjd  at  the 
Alhambra;  and  was  destined  for  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of 
her  train.  One  of  the  loftiest  chambers  had  been  her  sleeping 
room,  and  a  narrow  staircase  leading  from  it,  though  now 
walled  up,  opened  to  the  deHghtful  belvedere,  originally  a 
mirador  of  the  Moorish  sultanas,  but  fitted  up  as  a  boudoir  for 
the  fair  Elizabetta,  and  which  stiU  retains  the  name  of  the 
Tocador,  or  toilette  of  the  queen.  The  sleeping  room  I  have 
mentioned,  commanded  from  one  window  a  prospect  of  the 
Goneraliffe,  and  its  embowered  terraces;  under  another  win- 
dow played  the  alabaster  fountain  of  the  garden  of  Ldndaraxa. 
That  garden  carried  my  thoughts  still  farther  back,  to  the 
period  of  another  reign  of  beauty ;  to  the  days  of  the  Moorish 
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sultanas.  **How  beauteous  is  this  garden  I"  says  an  Arabic 
inscription,  *'  where  the  flowers  of  the  earth  vie  with  the  stars 
of  heaven !  what  can  compare  with  the  vase  of  yon  alabaster 
fountain  filled  with  crystal  water?  Nothing  but  the  moon  in 
her  f-ulness,  shining  in  the  midst  of  an  unclouded  sky!" 

Centiu-ies  had  elapsed,  yet  how  piuch  of  this  scone  of  appa- 
rently fragile  beauty  remained !  The  garden  of  Lindaraxa  was 
still  adorned  with  flowers;  the  fountain  still  presented  its 
crystal  mirror:  it  is  true,  the  alabaster  had  lost  itj?  whiteness, 
and  the  basin  beneath,  overrun  with  weeds,  Imd  become  the 
nestling  place  of  the  lizard;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
very  decay  that  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  scene,  speaking, 
as  it  did,  of  that  mutability  which  is  the  iiTevocable  lot  of  man 
and  aU  his  works.  The  desolation,  too,  of  these  chambers,  once 
the  abode  of  the  proud  and  elegant  Elizabetta,  had  a  more 
touching  charm  for  me  than  if  I  had  beheld  them  in  their 
pristine  splendour,  glittering  with  the  pageantry  of  a  court— I 
detemined  at  once  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  this  apartment.. 

My  determination  excited  great  surprise  in  the  family;  who 
could  not  imagine  any  rational  inducement  for  the  choice  of 
so  sohtary,  remote  and  53  iom  an  apartment.  The  good  Tia 
Antonia  considered  it  highly  dangerous.  The  neighbourhood, 
sho  said,  was  infested  by  vagrants ;  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent 
hiUs  swarmed  with  gipsies;  the  palace  was  ruinous  and  easy 
to  be  entered  in  many  parts;  and  the  rumour  of  a  stranger 
quartered  alone  in  one  of  the  ruined  apartments,  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  might  tempt  unwelcome 
visitors  in  the  night,  especially  as  foreigners  are  always  sup- 
posed to  be  well  stocked  with  money.  Dolores  represented  the 
frightful  loneliness  of  the  place;  nothing  but  bats  and  owls 
flitting  about ;  then  there  were  a  fox  and  a  wild  cat  that  kept 
about  the  vaults  and  roamed  about  at  night. 

I  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  my  humour,  so  calling  in 
the  assistance  of  a  carpenter,  and  the  ever  officious  Mateo 
Ximenes,  the  doors  and  windows  were  soon  placed  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  security. 

With  all  these  precautions,  I  must  confess  the  first  night  I 
passed  in  these  quarters  was  inexpressibly  dreary.  I  was 
escorted  by  the  whole  family  to  my  chamber,  and  there  taking 
leave  of  me,  and  retiring  along  the  waste  antechamber  and 
echoing  galleries,  reminded  me  of  those  hobgobhn  stories, 
where  the  hero  is  left  to  accomplish  the  adventure  of  a 
haunted  house. 
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Soon  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  Elizahetta  and  the  beauties  of 
her  court,  who  had  once  graced  these  chambers,  now  by  a  per- 
version of  fancy  added  to  the  gloom.  Here  was  the  scene  of 
their  transient  gaiety  and  loveliness ;  here  were  the  very  traces 
of  their  elegance  and  enjoyment;  but  what  and  where  were 
they?— Dust  and  ashes!  tenants  of  the  tomb!  phantoms  of  the 
memory  I 

A  vague  and  indescribable  awe  was  creeping  over  me.  I 
would  fain  have  ascribed  it  to  the  thoughts  of  robbera,  awakened 
by  the  evening's  conversation,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  something 
moi'e  imusual  and  absurd.  In  a  word,  the  long  buried  impres- 
sions of  the  nursery  were  reviving  and  assertiag  their  power 
over  my  imagination.  Every  thing  began  to  be  affected  by 
the  workings  of  my  mind.  The  whisi)ering  of  the  wind  among 
the  citron  trees  beneath  my  window  had  somethiog'sinister,  I 
cast  my  eyes  into  the  garden  of  lindaraxa;  the  groves  present- 
ed a  gulf  of  shadows ;  the  thickets  had  indistinct  and  ghastly 
shapes.  I  was  glad  to  close  the  window;  but  my  chamber  it- 
self became  infected.  A  bat  had  found  its  way  in,  and  flitted 
about  my  head  and  athwart  my  sohtary  lamp ;  the  grotesque 
faces  carved  in  the  cedar  ceiling  seemed  to  mope  and  mow  at 
me. 

Rousing  myseK,  and  halt  smiling  at  this  temporary  weak- 
ness, I  resolved  to  brave  it,  and,  taking  lamp  in  hand,  sallied 
forth  to  make  a  tour  ot  the  ancient  palace.  Notwithstanding 
every  mental  exertion,  the  task  was  a  severe  one.  The  rays 
of  my  lamp  extended  to  but  a  limited  distance  around  me ;  I 
walked  as  it  were  in  a  mere  halo  of  light,  and  aU  beyond 
was  thick  darkness.  The  vaulted  con-idors  were  as  caverns; 
the  vaults  of  the  halls  were  lost  in  gloom;  what  unseen  foe 
might  not  be  lurking  before  or  behind  me;  my  own  shadow 
playing  about  the  waDs,  and  the  echoes  of  my  own  footsteps 
disturbed  me. 

In  this  excited  state,  as  I  was  traversing  the  great  Hall  of 
Ambassadors,  there  were  added  real  sounds  to  these  conjectural 
fancies.  Low  moans  and  indistinct  ejaculations  seemed  to  rise 
as  it  were  from  beneath  my  feet ;  I  paused  and  listened*  They 
then  appeared  to  resoimd  from  without  the  tower.  Sometimes 
they  resembled  the  bowlings  of  an  animal,  at  others  they  were 
stifled  shrieks,  mingled  with  articulate  ravings.  The  thrilling 
effect  of  these  sounds  in  that  still  hour  and  singular  place,  de- 
stroyed all  inclination  to  continue  my  lonely  perambulation. 
I  returned  to  my  chamber  with  more  alacrity  than  I  had  sallied 
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forth,  and  drew  my  breath  more  freely  when  once  more  within 
its  walls,  and  the  door  bolted  behind  me. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  with  the  sim  shining  in  at  my 
window,  and  lighting  up  every  part  of  the  building  with  its 
cheerful  and  truth-telling  beams,  I  could  scarcely  recall  the 
shadows  and  fancies  conjured  up  by  the  gloom  of  the  preceding 
night;  or  beheve  that  the  scenes  around  me,  so  naked  and  ajH 
parent,  could  have  been  clothed  with  such  imaginary  horrors. 

Still  the  dismal  bowlings  and  ejaculations  I  had  heard  wero 
not  ideal;  but  they  were  soon  accounted  for,  by  my  handmaid 
Dolores ;  being  the  ravings  of  a  poor  maniac,  a  brother  of  her 
aunt,  who  was  subject  to  violent  paroxysms,  dining  which  he 
was  confined  in  a  vaulted  room  beneath  the  Hall  of  Ambas- 
sadors. 


THE  ALHAMBRA  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

I  HAVE  given  a  picture  of  my  apartment  on  my  first  taking 
possession  of  it;  a  few  evenings  have  produced  a  thorough 
change  in  the  scene  and  in  my  feelings.  The  moon,  which  then 
was  invisible,  has  gradually  gained  upon  the  nights,  and  now 
rolls  in  full  splendour  above  the  towers,  pouring  a  flood  of 
tempered  light  into  every  court  and  hall.  The  garden  beneath 
my  window  is  gently  Ughted  up ;  the  orange  and  citron  trees 
are  tipped  with  silver;  the  fountain  sparkles  in  the  moon 
beams,  and  even  the  blush  of  the  rose  is  faintly  visible. 

I  have  sat  for  hours  at  my  window  inhaling  the  sweetness  pf 
the  garden,  and  musing  on  the  chequered  features  of  those 
whose  history  is  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  elegant  memorials 
around.  Sometimes  I  have  issued  forth  at  midnight  when  every 
thing  was  quiet,  and  have  wandered  over  the  whole  building. 
Who  can  do  justice  to  a  moonhght  night  in  such  a  chmate, 
and  in  such  a  place !  The  temperature  of  an  Andalusian  mid- 
night, in  summer,  is  perfectly  ethereal.  We  seem  lifted  up 
into  a  piu^r  atmosphere ;  there  is  a  serenity  of  soul,  a  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  an  elasticity  of  frame  that  render  mere  existence 
enjoyment.  The  effect  of  moonlight,  too,  on  the  Alhambra  has 
something  like  enchantment.  Every  rent  and  chasm  of  time, 
every  mouldering  tint  and  weather  stain  disappears ;  the  mar- 
ble resumes  its  original  ^vhiteness ;  the  long  colonnades  brighten 
in  the  moon  beams :  the  halls  are  illuminated  with  a  softened 
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radiance,  until  the  whole  edifice  reminds  one  of  the  enchanted 
palace  oi  an  Arabian  tale. 

At  such  time  I  have  ascended  to  the  little  pavilion,  called  the 
Queen's  Toilette,  to  enjoy  its  varied  and  extensive  prospect. 
To  the  right,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  would 
gleam  like  silver  clouds  against  the  darker  firmament,  and  all 
the  outhnes  of  the  mountain  would  be  softened,  yet  delicately 
defined.  My  dehght,  however,  would  be  to  lean  over  the  para- 
pet of  the  tocador,  and  gaze  down  upon  Granada,  spread  out 
like  a  map  below  me :  all  buried  in  deep  repose,  and  its  white 
palaces  and  convents  sleeping  as  it  were  in  the  moonshine. 

Sometimes  I  would  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  castanets  from 
some  party  of  dancers  lingering  in  the  Alameda ;  at  other  times 
I  have  heard  the  dubious  tones  of  a  guitar,  and  the  notes  of  a 
single  voice  rising  from  some  sohtary  street,  and  have  pictured 
to  myseK  some  youthful  cavalier  serenading  his  lady's  window; 
a  gallant  custom  of  former  days,  but  now  sadly  on  the  decline 
except  in  the  remote  towns  and  villages  of  Spain. 

Such  are  the  scenes  that  have  detained  me  for  many  an  hour 
loitering  about  the  comiis  and  balconies  of  the  castle,  enjoying 
that  mixture  of  reverie  and  sensation  which  steal  away  exist- 
ence in  a  southern  climate — ^and  it  has  been  almost  morning  be- 
fore I  have  retired  to  my  bed,  and  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  tiie 
£aUing  waters  of  the  f  oimtain  of  Lindaraxa. 


INHABITANTS  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

I  HAVE  often  observed  that  the  more  proudly  a  mansion  has 
been  tenanted  in  the  day  of  its  prosperity,  the  humbler  are  its 
inhabitants  in  the  day  of  its  decline,  and  that  the  palace  of  the 
king  commonly  ends  in  being  the  nestling  place  of  the  beggar. 

The  Alhambra  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  similar  transition: 
whenever  a  tower  falls  to  decay,  it  is  seized  upon  by  some 
tatterdemalion  family,  who  become  joint  tenants  with  the 
bats  and  owls  of  its  gilded  halls,  and  hang  their  rags,  those 
standards  of  poverty,  out  of  its  windows  and  loop-holes. 

I  havfe  amused  myself  with  remarking  some  of  the  motley 
characters  that  have  thus  usurped  the  ancient  abode  of 
royalty,  and  who  seem  as  if  placed  here  to  give  a  farcical 
termination  to  the  drama  of  human  pride.      One  of  these 
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even  bears  the  mockery  o£  a  royal  title.  It  is  a  little  old 
woman  named  Maria  Antonia  Sabonea,  but  who  goes  by 
the  appellation  of  la  Reyna  Cuquina,  or  the  cockle  queen. 
She  is  small  enough  to  be  a  fairy,  and  a  fairy  she  may  be 
for  aught  I  can  find  out,  for  no  one  seems  to  know  her 
origin.  Her  habitation  is  a  kind  of  closet  under  the  outer 
staircase  of  the  palace,  and  she  sits  in  the  cool  stone  corri- 
dor plying  her  needle  and  singing  from  morning  till  night, 
with  a  ready  joke  for  every  one  that  passes,  for  though 
one  of  the  poorest,  she  is  one  of  the  merriest  little  women 
breathing.  Her  great  merit  is  a  gift  for  story-telling;  having, 
I  verily  believe,  as  many  stories  at  her  command  as  the  inex- 
haustible Scheherezade  of  the  thousand  and  one  nights.  Some 
of  these  I  have  heard  her  relate  in  the  evening  tertulias  of 
Dona  Antonia,  at  which  she  is  occasionally  an  hmnble  attend- 
ant. 

That  there  must  be  some  fairy  gift  about  this  mysterious 
litHe  old  woman,  would  appear  from  her  extraordinary  luck, 
since,  notwithstanding  her  being  very  little,  very  ugly,  and 
very  poor,  she  has  had,  according  to  her  own  accoimt,  five 
husbands  and  a  half;  reckoning  as  a  half,  one,  a  young 
dragoon  who  died  during  coiu'tship. 

A  rival  personage  to  this  little  fairy  queen  is  a  portly  old 
fellow  with  a  bottle  nose,  who  goes  about  in  a  rusty  garb, 
with  a  cocked  hat  of  oil  skin  and  a  red  cockade.  He  is  one  of 
the  legitimate  sons  of  the  Alhambra,  and  has  lived  here  all 
his  life,  filling  various  offices;  such  as  Deputy  Alguazil,  sexton 
of  the  parochial  church,  and  marker  of  a  fives  coiu^  estab- 
lished at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  towers.  He  is  as  poor  as  a  rat, 
but  as  proud  as  he  is  ragged,  boasting  of  his  descent  from  the 
illustrious  house  of  Aguilar,  from  which  sprang  Gonsalvo  of 
Cordova,  the  Grand  Captain.  Nay,  he  actually  bears  the  name 
of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  so  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest, though  the  graceless  wags  of  the  fortress  have  given 
him  the  title  of  el  Padre  Santo,  or  the  Holy  Father,  the  usual 
appellation  of  the  pope,  which  I  had  thought  too  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  true  cathoHcs  to  be  thus  ludicrously  applied.  It  is  a 
whimsical  caprice  of  fortune,  to  present  in  the  grotesque 
person  of  this  tatterdemalion  a  naxnesake  and  descendant 
of  the  proud  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  mirror  of  Andalusian 
chivalry,  leading  an  almost  mendicant  existence  about  this 
once  haughty  fortress,  which  his  ancestor  aided  to  reduce; 
vet  such  might  have  been  the  lot  of  the  descendants  of  Aga- 
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memnon  and  Achilles,  had  they  lingered  about  the  ruins  of 
Troy. 

Of  this  motley  community  I  find  the  family  of  my  gossiping' 
squire  Mateo  Ximenes  to  form,  from  theii'  numbers  at  least,  a 
very  important  part.  His  boast  of  being  a  son  of  the  Alhambra 
is  not  unfounded.  This  family  has  inhabited  the  fortress  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  conquest,  handing  down  a  hereditary 
poverty  from  father  to  son,  not  one  of  them  having  ever  been 
known  to  be  worth  a  marevedi.  His  father,  by  trade  a  riband 
weaver,  and  who  succeeded  the  historical  tailor  a&  the  head  of 
the  family,  is  now  near  seventy  years  of  age,  and  Hves  in  a 
hovel  of  reeds  and  plaster,  built  by  his  own  hands,  just  abov6 
the  iron  gate.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  crazy  bed,  a  table, 
and  two  or  three  chairs;  a  wooden  chest,  containing  his 
clothes,  and  the  archives  of  his  family;  that  is  to  say,  a 
few  papers  concerning  old  law-suits  which  he  cannot  read; 
but  the  pride  of  his  heart  is  a  blazon  of  the  arms  of  the  family, 
brilliantly  coloured  and  suspended  in  a  frame  against  the  wall, 
clearly  demonstrating  by  its  quarterings  the  various  noble 
houses  with  which  this  poverty-stricken  brood  claim  affinity. 

As  to  Mateo  himself,  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  i)erpetuate 
his  Hne ;  having  a  wife,  and  a  numerous  progeny  who  inhabit 
an  almost  dismantled  hovel  in  the  hamlet.  How  they  manage 
to  subsist.  He  only  who  sees  into  all  mysteries  can  tell — ^the 
subsistence  of  a  Spanish  family  of  the  kind  is  always  a  riddle 
to  me ;  yet  they  do  subsist,  and,  what  is  more,  appear  to  enjoy 
their  existence.  The  wife  takes  her  holyday  stroll  in  the  Paseo 
of  Granada,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  half  a  dozen  at  her 
heels,  and  the  eldest  daughter,  now  verging  into  womanhood, 
dresses  her  hair  with  flowers,  and  dances  gaily  to  the  cas- 
tanets. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  to  whom  life  seems  one  long 
holyday,  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor;  one  because  they 
need  do  nothing,  the  other  because  they  have  nothing  to  do; 
but  there  are  none  who  understand  the  art  of  doing  nothing 
and  living  upon  nothing  better  than  the  poor  classes  of  Spain. 
Climate  does  one  half  and  temperament  the  rest.  Give  a 
Spaniard  the  shade  in  summer,  and  the  sun  in  winter,  a  little 
bread,  garhc,  oil  and  garbanzos,  an  old  brown  cloak  and  a 
guitar,  and  let  the  world  roll  on  as  it  pleases.  Talk  of  poverty, 
with  him  it  has  no  disgrace.  It  sits  upon  him  with  a  gran 
dioso  style,  like  his  ragged  cloak.  He  is  a  hidalgo  even  when 
inr^igs. 
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The  "Sons  of  the  Alhambra"  are  an  eminent  illustration  of 
this  practical  philosophy.  As  the  Moors  imagined  that  the 
celestial  paradise  hung  over  this  favoured  spot,  so  I  am  in- 
clined, at  times,  to  fancy  that  a  gleam  of  the  golden  age  still 
lingers  about  this  ragged  community.  They  poiBess  nothing, 
they  do  nothing,  they  care  for  nothing.  Yet,  though  ap- 
parently idle  aU  the  week,  they  are  as  observant  of  all  holy- 
days  and  saints'  days  as  the  most  laborioias  artisan.  They 
attend  all  fetes  and  dancings  in  Granada  and  its  vicinity, 
light  bon-fires  on  the  hills  on  St.  John's  eve,  and  have  lately 
danced  away  the  moonlight  nights,  on  the  harvest  home  of 
a  small  field  of  wheat  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortress. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  I  must  mention  one  of  the 
amusements  of  the  place  which  has  particularly  struck  me.  I 
had  repeatedly  observed  a  long,  lean-fellow  perched  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  towers  manoeuvring  two  or  three  fishing  rods,  as 
though  he  was  anghng  for  the  stars.  I  was  for  some  time  per- 
plexed by  the  evolutions  of  this  aerial  fisherman,  and  my  per- 
plexity increased  on  observing  others  employed  in  hke  manner, 
on  different  parts  of  the  battlements  and  bastions;  it  was  not 
imtil  I  consulted  Mateo  Ximenes  that  I  solved  the  mystery. 

It  seems  that  the  pure  and  airy  situation  of  this  fortress  has 
rendered  it,  like  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  a  prolific  breeding-place 
for  swallows  and  martlets,  who  sport  about  its  towers  in 
myriads,  with  the  holyday  glee  of  urchins  just  let  loose 
from  school.  To  entrap  these  birds  in  their  giddy  eirchngs, 
with  hooks  baited  with  flies,  is  one  of  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  ragged  "Sons  of  the  Alhambra,"  who,  with  the 
good-for-nothing  ingenuity  of  arrant  idlers,  have  thus  invented 
the  art  of  angling  in  the  sky. 


THE  BALCONY. 


In  the  Hall  of  Ambassadprs,  at  the  ceptral  window,  there  is 
a  balcony  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention.  It  projects 
like  a  cage  from  the  face  of  the  tower,  high  in  mid-air,  above 
the  tops  of  the  trees  that  grow  on  the  steep  hill-side.  It  an- 
swers me  as  a  kind  of  observatory,  where  I  often  take  my  seat 
to  consider,  not  merely  the  heavens  above,  but  the  "earth 
beneath. "  Beside  the  magnificent  prospect  which  it  commands, 
of  mountain,  valley,  and  Vega,  there  is  a  busy  little  scene  of 
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human  life  laid  open  to  insixjction  immediately  below.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  is  an  alanieda  or  public  walk,  which,  though  not 
so  fashionable  as  the  more  modem  and  splendid  paseo  of  the 
Xenil,  still  boasts  a  varied  and  picturesque  concourse,  especially 
on  holydays  and  Sundays.  Hither  resort  the  small  gentry  of 
the  suburbs,  toother  with  priests  and  friars  who  walk  for  appe- 
tite and  digestion:  majos  and  majas,  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the 
lower  classes  in  tfi^ir  Andalusian  dresses;  swagging  contraban- 
distas,  and  sometin^es  half-muffled  and  mysterious  loungers  of 
the  higher  ranks,  on.  some  sUent  assignation. 

It  is  a  moving  pidfcure  of  Spanish  life  which  I  delight  to 
study ;  and  as  the  nat^iralist  has  his  microscope  to  assist  him 
in  his  curious  investigafc>ns,  so  I  have  a  small  pocket  telescope 
which  brings  the  counten|inces  of  the  motley  groups  so  close  as 
almost  at  times  to  make  riS|B  think  I  can  divine  their  conversa- 
tion by  the  play  and  expr^ion  of  their  features.  I  am  thus, 
in  a  manner,  an  invisible  o  wgrver,  and  without  quitting  my 
solitude,  can  throw  myself  ik  an  instant  into  the  midst  of 
society— a  rare  advantage  to  o!^  of  somewhat  shy  and  quiet 
habits.  * 

Then  there  is  a  considerable  subl^b  lying  below  the  Alham- 
bra,  filling  the  narrow  gorge  of  tM, valley,  and  extending  up 
the  opposite  hill  of  the  Albaycin.  'Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  in  the  Moorish  style,  round  paftos  or  courts  cooled  by 
fountains  and  open  to  the  sky;  and  as ^  the  inhabitants  pass 
much  of  their  time  in  these  courts  and  oh  the  terraced  roofs 
during  the  summer  season,  it  follows  thaH;  many  a  glance  at 
their  domestic  life  may  be  obtained  by  an  aerial  spectator  like 
myself,  who  can  look  down  on  them  from  the  clouds. 

I  enjoy,  m  some  degree,  the  advantages  of  the  student  in  the 
famous  old  Spanish  story,  who  beheld  all  Madrid  unroofed  for 
liis  inspection ;  and  my  gossipping  squire  Mateo  Ximenos  offi- 
ciates occasionally  as  my  Asmodeus,  to  give  me  anecdotes  of 
the  different  mansions  and  their  inhabitants. 

I  prefer,  however,  to  form  conjectural  histories  for  myself; 
and  thus  can  sit  up  aloft  for  hours,  weaving  from  casual  inci- 
dents and  indications  that  pass  under  roy  eye,  the  whole  tissue 
of  schemes,  intrigues  and  occupations,  carrying  on  by  certain 
of  the  busy  mortals  below  us.  There  is  scarce  a  pretty  face  or 
stinking  figure  that  I  daily  see,  about  which  I  have  not  thus 
gradufUly  framed  a  dramatic  story;  though  some  of  my 
characters  ^vill  occassionally  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
part  assigned  them,  and  disconcert  my  whole  drama. 
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A  few  days  since  as  I  was  reconnoitring  with  my^  glass  the 
streets  of  the  Albaycin,  I  beheld  the  procession  of  a  novice 
about  to  tahc  the  veil ;  and  remarked  various  circumstances 
that  excited  the  strongest  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  the  youth- 
ful being  thus  about  to  be  consigned  to  a  hving  tomb.  I  ascer- 
tained, to  my  satisfaction,  that  she  was  beautiful;  and,  by  the 
paleness  of  her  cheek,  that  she  was  a  victim,  rather  than  a 
votary.  She  was  arrayed  in  bridal  garments,  and  decked 
with  a  chaplet  of  white  flowers;  but  her  heart  evidently  re- 
volted at  this  mockery  of  a  spiritual  union,  and  yearned  after 
its  earthly  loves.  A  tall  stem-looking  man  walked  near  her 
in  the  procession;  it  was  evidently  the  tyrannical  father,  who, 
from  some  bigoted  or  sordid  motive,  had  compelled  this  sacrifice. 
Amidst  the  crowd  was  a  dark,  handsome  youth,  in  Andalusian 
garb,  who  seemed  to  fix  on  her  an  eye  of  agony.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  secret  lover  from  whom  she  was  for  ever  to  be  sepa- 
rated. My  indignation  rose  as  I  noted  the  malignant  exulta- 
tion painted  in  the  countenances  of  the  attendant  monks  and 
friars.  The  procession  arrived  at  the  chapel  of  the  convent ;  the 
sun  gleamed  for  the  last  time  upon  the  chaplet  of  the  poor  novice 
as  she  crossed  the  fatal  threshold  and  disappeared  from  sight. 
The  throng  poured  in  with  cowl  and  cross  and  minstrelsy.  The 
lover  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  door;  I  could  understand 
the  tiunult  of  his  feelings,  but  he  mastered  them  and  entered. 
There  was  a  long  interval— I  pictured  to  myself  the  scene  pass- 
ing within. — The  poor  novice  despoiled  of  her  transient  finery 
— clothed  in  the  conventual  garb;  the  bridal  chaplet  taken 
from  her  brow;  her  beautiful  head  shorn  of  its  long  silken 
tresses — ^I  heard  her  murmur  the  irrevocable  vow — I  saw  her 
extended  on  her  bier;  the  death  pall  spread  over;  the  funeral 
service  performed  that  proclaimed  her  dead  to  the  world ;  her 
sighs  were  drowned  in  the  wailing  anthem  of  the  nuns  and  the 
sepulchral  tones  of  the  organ— the  father  looked,  xmmoved, 
without  a  tear— the  lover— no— my  fancy  refused  to  portray 
the  anguish  of  the  lover — there  the  picture  remained  a  blank. 
— ^The  ceremony  was  over:  the  crowd  again  issued  forth  to  be- 
hold the  day  and  mingle  in  the  joyous  stir  of  life—but  the 
victim  with  her  bridal  chaplet  was  no  longer  there — the  door  of 
the  convent  closed  that  secured  her  from  the  world  for  ever. 
I  saw  the  father  and  the  lover  issue  forth— they  were  in  ear- 
nest conversation — ^the  young  man  was  violent  in  his  gestures, 
when  the  waJl  of  a  house  intervened  and  shut  them  from  my 
si^ht. 
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Thaft  evening  I  noticed  a  solitary  light  twinkling  from  a  re- 
mote lattice  of  the  convent.  There,  said  I,  the  unhappy  novice 
sits  weeping  in  her  cell,  while  her  lover  paces  the  street  below 
in  unavailing  anguish. 

'  The  officious  Mateo  interrupted  my  meditations  and  de- 
stroved,  in  an  instant,  the  cobweb  tissue  of  my  fancy.  With 
his  usual  zeal  he  had  gathered  facts  concerning  the  scene  that 
had  interested  me.  The  heroine  of  my  romance  was  neither 
young  nor  handsome— she  had  no  lover— she  had  entered  the 
convent  of  her  own  free  will,  as  a  respectable  asylum,  and  was 
one  of  the  cheerf  ulest  residents  within  its  walls ! 

I  felt  at  first  half  vexed  with  the  mm  for  being  thus  happy 
in  her  cell,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  rules  of  romance ;  but 
diverted  my  spleen  by  watching,  for  a  day  or  two,  the  pretty 
coquetries  of  a  dark-eyed  brunette,  who,  from  the  covert  of  a 
balcony  shrouded  with  flowering  shrubs  and  a  silken  awning, 
was  carrying  on  a  mysterious  correspondence  with  a  hand- 
some, dark,  well- whiskered  cavalier  in  the  street  beneath  her 
window.  Sometimes  I  saw  him  at  an  early  hour,  stealing 
forth,  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  a  mantle.  Sometimes  he  loitered 
at  the  comer,  in  various  disguises,  apparently  waiting  for  a 
private  signal  to  slip  into  the  bower.  Then  there  was  a  tink- 
ling of  a  guitar  at  night,  and  a  lantern  shifted  from  place  to 
place  in  the  balcony.  I  imagined  another  romantic  intrigue  like 
that  of  Almaviva,  but  was  again  disconcerted  in  all  my  suppo- 
sitions by  being  informed  that  the  supi)osed  lover  was  the 
husband  of  the  lady,  and  a  noted  contrabandista,  and  that  all 
his  mysterious  signs  and  movements  had  doubtless  some  smug- 
gling scheme  in  view. 

Scarce  had  the  gray  dawn  streaked  the  sky  and  the  earliest 
cock  crowed  from  the  cottages  of  the  hiUnside,  when  the 
suburbs  gave  sign  of  reviving  animation;  for  the  fresh  houi*s 
of  dawning  are  precious  in  the  summer  season  in  a  sultry 
climate.  All  are  anxious  to  get  the  start  of  the  sun  in  the 
business  of  the  day.  The  muleteer  drives  forth  his  loaded 
train  for  the  journey ;  the  traveller  slings  his  carbine  behind 
his  saddle  and  mounts  his  steed  at  the  gate  of  the  hostel.  The 
brown  peasant  urges  his  loitering  donkeys,  laden  with  pan- 
niers of  sunny  fruit  and  fresh  dewy  vegetables;  for  already 
tho  thrifty  housewives  are  hastening  to  the  market. 

The  sun  is  up  and  sparkles  along  the  valley,  topping  the 
transparent  foliage  of  the  groves.  The  matin  bells  resound 
melodiously  through  the  pure  bright  air,  announcing  the  hour 
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of  devotion.  The  muleteer  halts  his  burdened  animals  before 
the  chapel)  thrusts  his  staff  through  his  belt  behind,  and 
enters  with  hat  in  hand,  smoothing  his  coal  black  hair,  to 
hear  a  mass  and  put  up  a  prayer  for  a  prosperous  wayfaring 
across  the  Sierra. 

And  now  steals  forth  with  fairy  foot  the  gentle  Se^ra,  in 
trim  busquina;  with  restless  fan  in  hand  and  dark  eye  flash- 
ing from  beneath  her  gracefully  folded  mantilla.  She  seeks 
some  well  fi-equented  church  to  offer  up  her  orisons;  but  the 
nicely  adjusted  dress;  the  dainty  shoe  and  cobweb  stocking; 
the  raven  tresses  scrupulously  braided,  the  fresh  plucked  rose 
that  gleams  among  them  like  a  gem,  show  that  earth  divides 
with  heaven  the  empire  of  her  thoughts. 

As  the  morning  advances,  the  din  of  labour  augments  on 
every  side;  the  streets  are  thronged  with  man  and  steed,  and 
beast  of  burden ;  the  universal  movement  produces  a  hum  and 
murmur  like  the  suites  of  the  ocean.  As  the  sun  ascends  to 
his  meridian  the  hum  and  bustle  gradually  decline;  at  the 
height  of  noon  there  is  a  pause;  the  panting  city  sinks  into 
lassitude,  and  for  several  hours  there  is  a  general  repose. 
The  windows  are  closed ;  the  curtains  drawn;  the  inhabitants 
retired  into  the  coolest  recesses  of  their  mansions.  The  full- 
fed  monk  snores  in  his  dormitory.  The  brawny  porter  Ues 
stretched  on  the  pavement  beside  his  burden.  The  peasant 
and  the  labourer  sleep  beneath  the  trees  of  the  Alameda, 
lulled  by  the  sultry  chirping  of  the  locust.  The  streets  are 
deserted  except  by  the  water  carrier,  who  refreshes  the  ear  by 
proclaiming  the  merits  of  his  sparkling  beverage, — **  Colder 
than  mountain  snow. " 

As  the  sun  declines,  there  is  again  a  gradual  reviving,  and 
when  the  vesper  bell  rings  out  his  sinking  kneU,  all  nature 
seems  to  rejoice  that  the  tyrant  of  the  day  has  fallen. 

Now  begins  the  bustle  of  enjoyment.  The  citizens  pom* 
forth  to  breathe  the  evening  air,  and  revel  away  the  brief 
twilight  in  the  walks  and  gardens  of  the  Darro  and  the  Xenil. 

As  the  night  closes,  the  motley  scene  assumes  new  features. 
light  after  light  gradually  twinkles  forth;  here  a  taper  from 
a  balconied  window ;  there  a  votive  lamp  before  the  image  of 
a  saint.  Thus  by  degrees  the  city  emerges  from  the  pervading 
gloom,  and  sparkles  with  scattered  lights  like  the  starry 
firmament.  Now  break  forth  from  court,  and  garden,  and 
street,  and  lane,  the  tinkling  of  innumerable  guitars  aoid  the 
clicking  of  castanets,  blending  at  this  lofty  height,  in  a  faint 
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and  general  concert.  **  Enjoy  the  moment,"  is  the  creed  of 
the  gay  and  amorous  Andalnsian,  and  at  no  time  does  he 
practise  it  more  zealously  thau  in  the  balmy  nights  of  sum- 
mer, wooing  his  mistress  with  the  dance,  the  love  ditty  and 
the  passionate  serenade. 

I  was  seated  one  evening  in  the  balcony  enjoying  the  light 
breeze  that  came  rusthng  along  the  side  of  the  hiU  among  the 
tree-tops,  when  my  humble  liistoriographer,  Mateo,  who  was 
at  my  elbow,  pointed  out  a  spacious  house  in  an  obscure  street 
of  the  Albaycin,  about  which  he  related,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  following  anecdote. 


THE  ADVENTUEE  OF  THE  MASON. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  poor  mason,  or  bricklayer,  in 
Granada,  who  kept  all  the  saints'  days  and  holydays,  and  saint 
Monday  into  the  bargain,  and  yet,  with  all  his  devotion,  he 
grew  poorer  and  poorer,  and  could  scarcely  earn  bread  for  his 
numerous  family.  One  night  he  was  roused  from  his  first 
sleep  by  a  knocking  at  his  door.  He  opened  it  and  beheld 
before  him  a  tall,  meagre,  cadaverous-looking  priest.  **  Hark 
ye,  honest  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  **I  have  observed  that 
you  are  a  good  Christian,  and  one  to  be  trusted;  will  you 
undertake  a  job  this  very  night?" 

'*  With  all  my  heart,  Senor  Padre,  on  condition  that  I  am 
paid  accordingly." 

"That  you  shall  be,  but  you  must  suffer  yourself  to  be 
bhndfolded." 

To  this  the  mason  made  no  objection;  so  being  hoodwinked, 
he  was  led  by  the  priest  through  various  rough  lanes  and 
winding  passages  until  they  stopped  before  the  portal  of  a 
house.  The  priest  then  apphed  a  key,  turned  a  creaking  lock 
and  opened  what  sounded  like  a  ponderous  door.  They  en- 
tered, the  door  was  closed  and  bolted,  and  the  mason  was 
conducted  through  an  echoing  corridor  and  spacious  hall,  to 
an  interior  part  of  the  building.  Here  the  bandage  was  re- 
moved from  his  eyes,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  patio,  or 
court,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp. 

In  the  centre  was  a  dry  basin  of  an  old  Moorish  fountain, 
under  which  the  priest  requested  him  to  form  a  small  vault, 
bricks  and  mortar  being  at  hand  for  the  purpose.    Ho  accord- 
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ingly  worked  all  night,  but  without  finishing  the  job.  Just 
before  daybreak  the  priest  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  his  hand, 
and  having  again  blindfolded  him,  conducted  him  back  to  his 
dwelling. 

"Are  you  willing,"  said  he,  "to  return  and  complete  your 
work?" 

"Gladly,  Sefior  Padre,  provided  I  am  as  well  paid." 

"  Well,  then,  to-morrow  at  midnight  I  will  call  again." 

He  did  so,  and  the  vault  was  completed.  "  Now,"  said  the 
priest,  "  you  must  help  me  to  bring  forth  the  bodies  that  are  to 
be  buried  in  this  vault. " 

The  i)oor  mason's  hair  rose  on  his  head  at  these  words;  he 
followed  the  priest  'with  trembling  steps,  into  a  retired  cham- 
ber of  the  mansion,  expecting  to  behold  some  ghastly  spectacle 
of  death,  but  was  relieved,  on  perceiving  three  or  four  portly 
jars  standing  in  one  comer.  They  were  evidently  full  of 
money,  and  it  was  with  great  labour  that  he  and  the  priest 
carried  them  forth  and  consigned  them  to  their  tomb.  The 
vault  was  then  closed,  the  pavement  replaced  and  all  traces 
of  the  work  obUterated. 

The  mason  was  again  hoodwinked  and  led  forth  by  a  route 
different  from  that  by  which  he  had  come.  After  they  had 
wandered  for  a  long  time  through  a  perplexed  maze  of  lanes 
and  alleys,  they  halted.  The  priest  then  put  two  pieces  of  gold 
into  his  hand.  "Wait  here,"  said  he,  "until  you  hear  the 
cathedral  bell  toU  for  matins.  If  you  presume  to  imcover 
your  eyes  before  that  time,  evil  will  befall  you."  So  saying 
he  departed. 

The  mason  waited  faithfully,  amusing  himself  by  weighing 
the  gold  pieces  in  his  hand  and  clinking  them  against  each 
other.  The  moment  the  cathedral  bell  rung  its  matin  peal,  he 
uncovered  his  eyes  and  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xenil ;  from  whence  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  and 
revelled  with  his  family  for  a  whole  fortnight  on  the  profits  of 
his  two  nights'  work,  after  which  he  was  as  poor  as  ever. 
'  He  continued  to  work  a  Kttle  and  pray  a  good  deal,  and 
keep  holydays  and  saints'  days  from  year  to  year,  while  his 
family  grew  up  as  gaunt  and  ragged  as  a  crew  of  gipsies. 

As  he  was  seated  one  morning  at  the  door  of  his  hovel,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  rich  old  curmudgeon  who  was  noted  or 
owning  many  houses  and  being  a  griping  landlord. 

The  man  of  money  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  from  beneath  a 
pair  of  shaR^ed  eyebrows. 
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*'  I  am  told,  friend,  that  you  are  very  i)oor." 

*'  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  Serf  or;  it  speaks  for  itself." 

*'  I  presume,  then,  you  will  be  glad  of  a  job,  and  will  work 
cheap." 

**  As  cheap,  my  master,  as  any  mason  in  Gixtnada." 

*'  That's  what  I  want.  I  have  an  old  house  fallen  to  decay, 
that  costs  me  more  money  than  it  is  worth  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
for  nobody  will  live  in  it ;  so  I  must  contrive  to  patch  it  up 
and  keep  it  together  at  as  small  expense  as  possible." 

The  mason  was  accordingly  conducted  to  a  huge  deserted 
house  that  seemed  going  to  ruin.  Passing  through  several 
empty  halls  and  chambers,  he  entered  an  inner  court,  where 
his  eye  was  caught  by  an  old  Moorish  fountain. 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  **  It  seems,"  said  he,  **  as  if  I  had 
been  in  this  place  before;  but  it  is  like  a  dream. — Pray  who 
occujjied  this  house  formerly?" 

"A  pest  upon  him!"  cried  the  landlord.  "It  was  an  old 
miserly  priest,  who  cared  for  nobody  but  himself.  He  was 
said  to  be  immensely  rich,  and,  having  no  relations,  it  was 
thought  he  would  leave  all  his  treasiu'e  to  the  church.  Ho 
died  suddenly,  and  the  priests  and  friars  thronged  to  take 
possession  of  kis  wealth,  but  nothing  could  they  find  but  a  few 
ducats  in  a  leathern  puise.  The  worst  luck  has  fallen  on 
me ;  for  since  his  death,  the  old  fellow  continues  to"  occupy  my 
house  without  paying  rent,  and  there's  no  taking  the  law  of  a 
dead  man.  The  people  pretend  to  hear  at  night  the  clinking 
of  gold  all  night  long  in  the  chamber  where  the  old  priest  slept, 
as  if  he  were  counting  over  his  money,  and  sometimes  a  groan- 
ing and  moaning  about  the  court.  Whether  true  or  false 
these  stories  have  brought  a  bad  name  on  my  house,  and  not  a 
tenant  wiU  remain  in  it." 

"Enough,"  said  the  mason  sturdily — "Let  me  live  in  your 
house  rent  free  until  some  better  tenant  presents,  and  I  will 
engage  to  put  it  in  repair  and  quiet  the  troubled  spirits  that 
distm*b  it.  I  am  a  good  Christian  and  a  poor  man,  and  am  not 
to  be  daunted  by  the  devil  himself,  even  though  he  come  in  the 
shape  of  a  big  bag  of  money." 

The  offer  of  the  honest  mason  was  gladly  accepted;  he 
moved  with  his  family  into  the  house,  and  fulfilled  all  his  en- 
gagements. By  little  and  little  he  restored  it  to  its  former 
state.  The  clinking  of  gold  was  no  longer  heard  at  night  in 
the  chotmber  of  the  defunct  priest,  but  began  to  be  heard  by- 
day  in  the  pocket  of  the  living  mason.    In  a  word,  he  in- 
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creased  rapidly  in  vf ealth,  to  the  admiration  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours, and  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Granada.  He 
gave  large  sums  to  the  church,  by  way,  no  doubt,  of  satisfying 
Lis  conscience,  and  never  revealed  the  secret  of  his  wealth 
until  on  his  deathbed,  to  his  son  and  heir. 


A  RAMBLE  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

I  FBEQUENTLY  amuse  myself  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
TV  hen  the  heat  has  subsided,  with  taking  long  rambles  about 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  the  deep  umbrageous  valleys, 
accompanied  by  my  historiogi'apher  Squire  Mateo,  to  whose 
passion  for  gossiping,  I,  on  such  occasions,  give  the  most  un- 
bounding  license;  and  there  is  scarce  a  i-ock  or  ruin,  or  broken 
fountain,  or  lonely  glen,  about  which  he  has  not  some  mar- 
vellous story ;  or,  above  all,  some  golden  legend ;  for  never  was 
poor  devil  so  munificent  in  disx)ensing  hidden  treasures. 

A  few  evenings  since  we  took  a  long  stroll  of  the  kind,  in 
which  Mateo  was  more  than  usually  communicative.  It  was 
towards  sunset  that  we  salhed  forth  from  lAie  great  Gate  of 
Justice,  and  ascending  an  alley  of  trees,  Mateo  paused  under  a 
clump  of  fig  and  pomegranate  trees  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  ruined 
tower,  called  the  Tower  of  the  Seven  Vaults,  (de  los  siete 
suelos.)  Here,  pointing  to  a  low  archway  at  the  foundation  of 
the  tow§r,  he  informed  me,  in  an  under  tone,  was  the  lurking- 
place  of  a  monstrous  sprite  or  hobgobUn  called  the  Belludo, 
which  had  infested  the  tower  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Moors ; 
guarding,  it  is  supposed,  the  treasures  of  a  Moorish  king. 
Sometimes  it  issues  forth  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  scours 
the  avenues  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  streets  of  Granada  in 
the  shape  of  a  headless  horse,  piu^ued  by  six  dog».u  with 
terrific  yells  and  howhngs. 

**  But  have  you  ever  met  with  it  yourself,  Mateo,  in  cjay  of 
your  rambles?" 

*'No,  senor;  but  my  grandfather,  the  tailor,  knew  several 
persons  who  had  seen  it ;  for  it  went  about  much  more  in  his 
time  than  at  present :  sometimes  in  one  shape,  sometimes  in 
another.  Every  body  in  Granada  has  heard  of  the  Belludo, 
for  the  old  women  and  nurses  frighten  the  children  with  it 
when  they  cry.    Some  say  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  cruel  Moorish 
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king,  who  killed  his  six  sons,  and  buried  them  in  these  vaults, 
and  that  they  hunt  him  at  nights  in  revenge." 

Mateo  went  on  to  tell  many  pai'ticulars  about  this  redoubt- 
able hobgoblin,  which  has,  in  fact,  been  time  out  of  mind  a 
favourite  theme  of  nursery  tale  and  popular  tradition  in  Gra- 
nada, and  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  antiquated  guide-books. 
When  he  had  finished,  we  passed  on,  skirting  the  fruitful 
orchards  of  the  Generaliffe;  among  the  trees  of  which  two  or 
three  nightingales  were  pouring  forth  a  rich  strain  of  melody. 
Behind  these  orchards  we  passed  a  number  of  Moorish  tanks, 
with  a  door  cut  into  the  rocky  bosom  of  the  hill,  but  closed  up. 
These  tanks  Mateo  informed  me  were  favourite  bathing-places 
of  himseK  and  his  comrades  in  boyhood,  until  frightened  away 
by  a  story  of  a  hideous  Moor,  who  used  to  issue  forth  from  the 
door  in  the  rock  to  entrap  unwary  bathers. 

Leaving  these  haimted  tanks  behmd  us,  we  pursued  our 
ramble  up  a  sohtary  mule-path  that  wound  among  the  hills, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  amidst  wild  and  melancholy  moun- 
tains, destitute  of  trees,  and  here  and  there  tinted  with  scanty 
verdure.  Every  thing  within  sight  was  severe  and  sterile,  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  realize  the  idea  that  but  a  short  dis- 
tance behind  us  was  the  Generaliffe,  with  its  blooming  or- 
chards and  terraced  gardens,  and  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  delicious  Granada,  that  city  of  groves  and  fountains.  But 
such  is  the  nature  of  Spain— wild  and  stem  the  moment  it 
escapes  from  cultivation,  the  desert  and  the  garden  are  ever 
side  by  side. 

The  narrow  defile  up  which  we  were  passing  iu  called, 
accordmg  to  Mateo,  el  Barranco  de  la  Tinaja,  or  the  ravine  of 
the  jar. 

**  And  why  so,  Mateo?"  inquired  I. 

"Because,  sefior,  a  jar  full  of  Moorish  gold  was  found  here 
in  old  times."  The  brain  of  poor  Mateo  is  continually  run- 
ning upon  these  golden  legends. 

*'But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  cross  I  see  yonder  upon 
a  heap  of  stones  in  that  narrow  part  of  the  ravine?" 

**  Oh!  that's  nothing— a  muleteer  was  murdered  there  some 
years  since." 

**So  then,  Mateo,  you  have  robbers  and  murderers  even  at 
the  gates  of  the  Alhambra." 

"Not  at  present,  senor— that  was,  formerly,  when  there 
used  to  be  many  loose  fellows  about  the  fortress;  but  theyVe 
all  been  weeded  out.    Not  but  that  the  gipsies,  who  live  in 
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caves  in  the  MQ-sides  just  out  of  the  fortress,  are,  many  of 
them,  fit  for  any  thing;  but  we  have  had  no  murder  about 
here  for  a  long  time  past.  The  man  who  murdered  the  mule- 
teer was  hanged  in  the  fortress." 

Our  path  continued  up  the  barranco,  with  a  bold,  rugged 
height  to  our  left,  called  the  Siila  del  Moro,  or  chair  of  the 
Moor;  from  a  tradition  that  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  fled 
thither  during  a  popular  insurrection,  and  remained  all  day 
seated  on  the  rocky  summit,  looking  mournfully  down  upon 
his  factious  city. 

""We  at  length  arrived  on  the  highest  part  of  the  promon- 
tory above  Granada,  called  the  Momitain  of  the  Sun.  The 
evening  was  approaching;  tiio  setting  sun  just  gilded  the  lof- 
tiest heights.  Here  and  there  a  sohtary  shepherd  might  be 
descried  driving  his  flock  down  tJi?  declivities  to  be  folded  for 
the  night,  or  a  muleteer  and  his  lagging  animals  threading 
some  mountain  path,  to  arrive  at  the  city  gates  before  night- 
fall. 

Presently  the  deep  tones  of  the  cathedral  bell  came  swell- 
ing up  the  defiles,  proclaiming  the  hour  of  Oracion,  or  prayer. 
The  note  was  responded  to  from  the  belfry  of  every  church, 
and  from  the  sweet  bells  of  the  convents  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  shepherd  paused  on  the  fold  of  the  hill,  the  mule- 
teer in  the  midst  of  the  road;  each  took  off  his  hat,  and 
remained  motionless  for  a  time,  murmuring  his  evening 
prayer.  There  is  always  something  solemn  and  pleasing  in 
this  custom ;  by  which,  at  a  melodious  signal,  every  human 
being  throughout  the  land,  recites,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
tribute  of  thanks  to  Grod  for  the  mercies  of  the  day.  It 
diflhises  a  transient  sanctity  over  the  land,  and  the  sight  of  the 
suu  sinking  in  all  his  glory,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  In  the  present  instance,  the  effect  was  height- 
ened by  the  wild  and  lonely  nature  of  the  place.  We  were  on 
the  naked  and  broken  summit  of  the  haunted  Mountain  ot  the 
Sun,  where  ruined  tanks  and  cisterns,  and  the  mouldering 
foundations  of  extensive  buildings,  spoke  of  former  populous- 
ness,  but  where  all  was  now  silent  and  desolate. 

As  we  were  wandering  among  these  traces  of  old  times, 
Mateo  jwinted  out  to  me  a  circular  pit,  that  seemed  to  pene- 
trate deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  mountam.  It  was  evidently 
a  deep  wefl,  dug  by  the  indefatigable  Moors,  to  obtain  their 
favourite  element  in  its  greatest  punty.  Mateo,  however,  had 
a  different  story,  and  much  more  to  his  humour.    This  was. 
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according  to  tradition,  an  entrance  to  the  subterranean  cav- 
erns of  the  mountain,  in  which  Boabdil  and  his  court  lay 
hound  in  magic  spell ;  and  from  whence  they  salhed  forth  at 
night,  at  allotted  times,  to  revisit  their  ancient  abodes. 

The  deepening  twilight,  which  in  this  climate  is  of  such 
short  duration,  admonished  us  to  leave  this  haunted  ground. 
As  wo  descended  the  moimtain  defiles,  there  was  no  longei' 
herdsman  or  muleteer  to  be  seen,  nor  any  thing  to  be  heard 
but  our  own  footsteps  and  the  lonely  chirping  of  the  cricket. 
The  shadows  of  the  valleys  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  untO  all 
was  dark  around  us.  The  lofty  suuimit  of  the  Sieira  Nevada 
alone  retained  a  lingering  gleam  of  day-hght,  its  snowy  peaks 
glaring  against  the  dark  blue  firmament;  and  seeming  close 
to  us,  from  the  extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 

**How  near  the  Sierra  looks  this  eveniug!"  said  Mateo,  **it 
seems  as  if  you  could  touch  it  with  your  hand,  and  yet  it 
is  many  long  leagues  off."  While  he  was  speaking  a  star  ap- 
peared over  the  snowy  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  only  one 
yet  visible  in  the  heavens,  and  so  pure,  so  large,  so  bright 
and  beautiful  as  to  call  forth  ejaculations  of  dehght  from 
honest  Mateo. 

**  Que  lucero  hermosol— que  claro  y  Umpio  esl— no  pueda  ser 
lucero  mas  brillante !" — 

(What  a  beautiful  star!  how  clear  and  lucid!— no  star  could 
be  more  brilliant !) 

I  have  often  remarked  this  sensibihty  of  the  common  people 
of  Spain  to  the  charms  of  natural  objects.  The  lustre  of  a  star 
— the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  a  flower— the  crystal  purity  of  a 
f  oimtain,  wiU  inspire  them  with  a  kind  of  poetical  dehght — 
and  then  what  euphonious  words  their  magnificent  language 
affords,  with  which  to  give  utterance  to  their  transports  I 

**But  what  lights  are  those,  Mateo,  which  I  see  twinkling 
along  the  Sierra  Nevada,  just  below  the  snowy  region,  and 
which  might  be  taken  for  stars,. only  that  they  are  ruddy  and 
against  the  dark  side  of  the  mountain?" 

*' Those,  Senor,  axe  fires  made  by  the  men  who  gather  snow 
and  ice  for  the  supply  of  G-ranada.  They  go  up  every  after- 
noon with  mules  and  asses,  and  take  turns,  some  to  rest  and 
warm  themselves  by  the  fires,  while  others  fill  their  panniers 
with  ice.  They  then  set  off  down  the  mountain,  so  as  to  reach 
the  gates  of  Granada  before  sunrise.  That  Sierra  Nevada, 
Senor,  is  a  lump  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  Andalusia,  to  keep  it 
all  cool  in  summer." 
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It  was  now  completely  dark ;  we  were  passing  through  the 
barranco  where  stood  the  cross  of  the  murdered  muleteer, 
when  I  heheld  a  number  of  lights  moving  at  a  distance  and  ap- 
parently advancing  up  the  ravine.  On  nearer  approach  they 
proved  to  be  torches  borne  by  a  train  of  uncouth  figures  ar- 
rayed in  black ;  it  would  have  been  a  procession  dreary  enough 
at  any  time,  but  was  peculiarly  so  in  this  wild  and  solitary 
place. 

Mateo  drew  near,  and  told  me  in  a  low  voice  that  it  was  a 
funeral  train  beariug  a  corpse  to  the  burying  ground  among 
the  hills. 

As  the  procession  passed  by,  the  lugubrious  light  of  the 
torches,  falling  on  the  rugged  features  and  funereal  weeds  of 
the  attendants,  had  the  most  fantastic  effect,  but  was  perfectly 
ghastly  as  it  revealed  the  countenance  of  the  corpse,  which, 
according  to  Sp9nish  custom,  was  borne  imcovered  on  an  open 
bier.  I  remained  for  some  time  gazing  after  the  dreary  train 
as  it  wound  up  the  dark  defile  of  the  mountain.  It  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  old  story  of  a  procession  of  demons,  bearing  the 
body  of  a  sinner  up  the  crater  of  Stromboli. 

**  Ah,  Senor,"  cried  Mateo,  *'I  could  tell  you  a  story  of  a  pro- 
cession once  seen  among  these  mountains — ^but  then  you  would 
laugh  at  me,  and  say  it  was  one  of  the  legacies  of  my  grand- 
father the  tailor." 

**  By  no  means,  Mateo.  There  is  nothing  I  relish  more  than 
a  marvellous  tale. " 

**  Well,  Senor,  it  is  about  one  of  those  very  men  we  have 
been  talking  of,  who  gather  snow  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  You 
must  know  that  a  great  many  years  since,  in  my  grandfather's 
tune,  there  was  an  old  feUow,  Tio  Nicolo  by  name,  who  had 
filled  the  panniers  of  his  mules  with  snow  and  ice,  and  was 
returning  down  the  mountain.  Being  very  drowsy,  he 
mounted  upon  the  mule,  and,  soon  falling  asleep,  went  with 
his  head  nodding  and  bobbing  about  from  side  to  side,  while 
his  sure-footed  old  mule  stepped  along  the  edge  of  precipices, 
and  down  steep  and  broken  barrancos  just  as  safe  and  steady 
as  if  it  had  been  on  plain  groimd.  At  length  Tio  Nicolo  awoke, 
and  gazed  about  him,  and  rubbed  his  eyes — and  in  good  truth 
he  had  reason— the  moon  shone  almost  as  bright  as  day,  and 
he  saw  the  city  below  him,  as  plain  as  your  hand,  and  shining 
with  its  white  buildings  like  a  silver  platter  in  the  moonshine; 
but  lord!  Sefiorl— it  was  nothing  like  the  city  he  left  a  few 
hours  before.    Instead  of  the  cathedral  with  its  great  dome 
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and  turrets,  and  the  churches  with  their  spires,  and  tho  con- 
vents with  their  pinnacles  all  surmounted  with  the  blessed 
cross,  he  saw  nothing  but  Moorish  mosques,  and  minarets, 
and  cupolas,  all  topped  off  with  glittering  crescents,  such  as 
you  see  on  the  Barbary  flags.  Well,  Senor,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, Tio  Nicolo  was  mightily  puzzled  at  all  this,  but  while  he 
was  gazing  down  upon  the  city,  a  great  army  came  marching 
up  the  mountain;  winding  along  the  ravines,  sometimes  in  the 
moonshine,  sometimes  in  the  shade.  As  it  drew  nigh,  he  saw 
that  there  were  horse  and  foot,  all  in  Moorish  annour.  Tio 
Nicolo  tried  to  scramble  out  of  their  way,  but  his  old  mule 
stood  stock  still  and  refused  to  budge,  trembling  at  the  same 
time  like  a  leaf —for  dumb  beasts,  Sefior,  are  just  as  much 
frightened*  at  such  things  as  human  beings.  Well,  Sefior,  the 
hobgobUn  army  came  marching  by;  there  were  men  that 
seemed  to  blow  trumpets,  and  others  to  beat  drums  and  strike 
cymbals,  yet  never  a  soimd  did  they  make ;  they  all  moved  on 
without  the  least  noise,  just  as  I  have  seen  painted  armies 
move  across  the  stage  in  the  theatre  of  Granada,  and  all 
looked  as  pale  as  death.  At  last  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
between  two  black  Moorish  horsemen,  rode  the  grand  inquisi- 
tor of  Granada,  on  a  mule  as  white  as  snow.  Tio  Nicolo  won- 
dered to  see  him  in  such  company;  for  the  inquisitor  was 
famous  for  his  hatred  of  Moors,  and  indeed  of  all  kinds  of 
infidels,  Jews  and  heretics,  and  used  to  himt  tbem  out  with 
fire  and  scourge— however,  Tio  Nicolo  felt  himself  safe,  now 
that  there  was  a  priesfc  of  such  sanctity  at  hand.  So,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  called  out  for  his  benediction,  when — 
hombrel  he  received  a  blow  that  sent  him  and  his  old  mule 
over  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank,  down  which  they  rolled,  head 
over  heels,  to  the  bottom.  Tio  Nicolo  did  not  come  to  his 
senses  until  long  after  suniise,  when  he  found  Iwnself  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  his  mule  grazing  beside  Mm,  and  his 
panniers  of  snow  completely  melted.  He  crawled  back  to 
Granada  sorely  bruised  and  battered,  and  was  glad  to  find  the 
city  looking  as  usual,  with  Christian  churches  ?md  crosses. 
When  he  told  the  story  of  his  night's  adventure,  every  one 
laughed  at  him:  some  said  he  had  dreamt  it  all,  ^s  he  dozed 
on  his  mule,  others  thought  it  all  a  fabrication  ot  his  own. 
But  what  was  strange,  Sefior,  and  made  people  afterwards 
think  more  seriously  of  the  matter,  was,  that  the  .grand  in- 
quisitor died  within  the  year.  I  have  often  heard  my  grand- 
father, the  tailor,  say  that  there  was  more  meant  by  that 
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hobgoblia  army  bearing  off  tbe  resemblance  of  the  priest,  than 
folks  dared  to  surmise." 

*'Then  you  would  insinuate,  friend  Mateo,  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  Moorish  limbo,  or  purgatory,  in  the  bowels  of  these 
mountains;  to  which  the  padre  inqiiisitor  was  b')me  off." 

**  God  forbid— Senor— I  know  nothing  of  the  matter— I  only 
relate  what  I  heard  from  my  grandfather." 

By  the  time  Mateo  had  finished  the  tale  whiish  I  have  more 
succinctly  related,  and  which  was  interlarlal  with  many 
comments,  and  spun  out  with  minute  details,  w^e  reached  the 
gate  of  the  Alhambra. 
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The  peculiar  charm  of  this  old  dreamy  palace,  is  its  power 
of  calling  up  vague  reveries  and  picturings  of  the  past,  and 
thus  clothing  naked  realities  with  the  illusions  of  the  memory 
and  the  imagination.  As  I  dehght  to  walk  in  these  *'vaui 
shadows,"  I  am  prone  to  seek  those  parts  of  the  Alhambra 
which  are  most  favourable  to  this  phantasmagoria  of  the 
mind;  and  none  are  more  so  than  the  Court  of  Lions  and  its 
surrounding  halls.  Here  the  hand  of  time  has  fallen  the 
lightest,  and  the  traces  of  Moorish  elegance  and  splendour 
exist  in  almost  their  original  brilliancy.  Earthquakes  have 
shaken  the  foundations  of  this  pile,  and  rent  its  rudest  towers, 
yet  see — not  one  of  those  slender  columns  has  been  displaced, 
not  aa  arch  of  that  light  and  fragile  colonnade  has  given  way, , 
and  all  the  fairy  fretwork  of  these  domes,  apparently  as  un- 
substantial as  the  crystal  fabrics  of  a  morning's  frost,  yet  exist 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  almost  as  fresh  as  if  from  the  hand 
of  the  Moslem  artist. 

I  write  in  the  midst  of  these  mementos  of  the  past,  in  the 
fresh  hour  of  early  morning,  in  the  fated  hall  of  the  Abencer- 
rages.  The  blood-stained  fountain,  the  legendary  monument 
of  their  massacre,  is  before  me ;  the  lofty  jet  almost  casts  its 
dew  upon  my  paper.  How  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ancient 
tale  of  violence  and  blood,  with  the  gentle  and  peaceful  scene 
around.  Every  thing  here  api)ears  calculated  to  inspire  kind 
and  happy  feelings,  for  every  thing  is  dehcate  and  beautiful. 
The  very  light  falls  tenderly  from  above,  through  the  lantern 
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of  a  dome  tinted  and  wrought  as  if  by  fairy  hands.  Through 
the  ample  and  fretted  arch  of  the  portal,  I  behold  the  Court  of 
Lions,  with  brilliant  simshine  gleaming  along  its  colonnades 
and  sparkling  in  its  fountains.  The  hvely  swaDow  dives  into 
the  court,  and  then  surging  upwards,  darts  away  twittering 
over  the  roof;  the  busy  bee  toils  humming  among  the  flower- 
beds, and  painted  butterflies  hover  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
flutter  up,  and  sjwrt  with  each  other  in  the  sunny  air. — ^It 
needs  but  a  slight  exertion  of  the  fancy  to  picture  some  pen- 
sive beauty  of  the  harem,  loitering  in  these  secluded  haunts  of 
oriental  luxury. 

He,  however,  who  would  behold  this  scene  under  an  aspect 
more  in  unison  with  its  fort^ones,  let  him  come  when  the 
shadows  of  evening  temper  the  brightness  of  the  court,  and 
throw  a  gloom  into  the  surrounding  halls, — then  nothing  can 
be  more  serenely  melancholy,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the 
tale  of  departed  grandeur. 

At  such  times  I  am  apt  to  seek  the  Hall  of  Justice,  whose 
deep  shadowy  arcades  extend  across  the  upper. end  of  the 
court.  Here  were  performed,  in  presence  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  their  triumphant  court,  the  pompous  ceremonies 
of  high  mass,  on  taking  possession  of  the  Alhambra.  The  very 
cross  is  still  to  be  seen  u]X)n  the  wall,  where  the  altar  was 
erected,  and  where  officiated  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  and 
others  of  the  highest  religious  dignitaries  of  the  land. 

I  picture  to  myself  the  scene  when  this  place  was  filled  with 
the  conqueiing  host,  that  mixttu^  of  mitred  prelate,  and  shorn 
monk,  and  steel-clad  knight,  and  silken  courtier:  when  crosses 
and  croziers  and  religious  standards  were  mingled  with  proud 
armorial  ensigns  and  the  banners  of  the  haup:hty  chiefs  of 
Spain,  and  flaunted  in  triumph  through  these  Moslem  halls. 
I  picture  to  myself  Columbus,  the  future  discoverer  of  a  world, 
taking  his  modest  stand  in  a  remote  corner,  the  humble  and 
neglected  spectator  of  the  pageant.  I  see  in  imagination  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  prostrating  themselves  befora  the  altar 
and  pouring  forth  thanks  for  their  victory,  while  the  vaults 
resound  with  sacred  minstrelsy  and  the  deep-toned  Te  Deum. 

The  transient  illusion  is  over— the  pageant  melts  from  the 
fancy— monarch,  priest,  and  warrior  return  into  oblivion,  with 
the  poor  Moslems  over  whom  thoy  exulted.  The  hall  of  their 
triumph  is  waste  and  desolate.  The  bat  flits  about  its  twilight 
vaults,  and  the  owl  hoots  from  the  neighbouring  tower  of 
Comares.     The  Court  of  the  Lions  has  also  its  share  of  super* 
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natural  legends.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  helief  in  the 
murmuring  of  voices  and  clanking  of  chains,  made  at  night 
by  the  spirits  of  the  murdered  Abencerrages.  Mateo  Ximenes, 
a  few  evening  since,  at  one  of  the  gatheiings  in  Dame  An- 
tenia's  apartment,  related  a  fact  which  happened  within  the 
knowledge  of  his  grandfather,  the  legendary  tailor.  There 
was  an  invahd  soldier,  who  had  charge  of  the  Alhambra,  to 
show  it  to  strangers.  As  he  was  one  evening  about  twilight 
passing  through  the  Court  of  lions,  he  heard  footsteps  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  Supposing  some  loungers  to  be 
lingering  there,  he  advanced  to  attend  \xpoTL  them,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  beheld  four  Moors  richly  dressed,  with  gilded 
cuirasses  and  scimitars,  and  poniards  glittering  with  precious 
stonea  They  were  walking  to  and  fro  with  solemn  pace,  but 
paused  and  beckoned  to  him.  The  old  soldier,  however,  took 
to  flight;  and  could  never  afterwards  be  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  the  Alhambra.  Thus  it  is  that  men  sometimes  turn 
their  backs  upon  fortune ;  for  it  is  the  firm  opinion  of  Mateo 
that  the  Moors  intended  to  reveal  the  place  where  their  treas- 
ures lay  buried.  A  successor  to  the  invalid  soldier  was  more 
knowing;  he  came  to  the  Alhambra  poor,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
year  went  off  to  Malaga,  bought  horses,  set  up  a  carriage,  and 
stiU  lives  there,  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  oldest  men  of  the 
place:  all  which,  Mateo  sagely  surmises,  was  in  consequence  of 
his  finding  out  tiie  golden  secret  of  these  phantom  Moors. 

On  entering  the  Coifft  of  the  lions,  a  few  evenings  since,  I 
was  startled  at  beholding  a  turbaned  Moor  quietly  seated  near 
the  f oimtain.  It  seemed,  for  a  moment,  as  if  one  of  the  stories 
of  Mateo  Ximenes  were  realized,  and  some  ancient  inhabitant 
of  the  Alhambra  had  broken  the  spell  of  centuries,  and  become 
visible.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  mere  ordinary  mortal;  a 
native  of  Tetuan  in  Barbary,  who  had  a  shop  in  the  Zacatin  of 
Granada,  where  he  sold  rhubarb,  trinkets,  and  perfumes.  As 
he  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  I  was  enabled  to  hold  conversation 
with  him,  and  f  oirnd  him  shrewd  and  intelligent.  He  told  me 
that  he  came  up  the  hill  occasionally  in  the  smnmer,  to  pass  a 
part  of  the  day  in  the  Alhambra,  which  reminded  him  of  the 
old  palaces  in  Barbary,  which  were  built  and  adorned  in  simi- 
lar style,  though  with  less  magnificence. 

As  we  walked  about  the  palace  he  pointed  out  several  of  the 
Arabic  inscriptions,  as  possessing  much  poetic  beauty. 

' '  Ah  I  Sefior, "  said  he,  *  *  when  the  Moors  held  Granada,  they 
irere  a  gayer  people  than  they  are  now^-days.    They  thought 
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only  of  love,  of  music,  and  of  poetry.  They  made  stanxafi 
upon  evory  occanion,  and  Bet  them  all  tc  music.  He  who  could 
make  the  best  Yerees,  and  she  who  had  the  most  tuneful  voica 
might  be  sure  of  favour  and  oreferment.  In  those  days,  if 
any  one  asked  for  lR*ead  the  reply  w«is,  'Make  me  a  couplet;' 
and  the  poorest  beggar,  if  he  begged  in  rhyme,  would  ofteji  be 
rewarded,  with  a  piece  of  gold." 

'*  And  is  the  popular  feeling  for  poetry,"  said  I,  **  entirely 
lost  among  you?" 

"By  no  means,  Sefior:  the  people  of  Barbary,  even  those  of 
the  lower  classes,  still  make  couplets,  and  good  ones  too,  as  in 
thd  old  time,  but  talent  is  not  rewarded  as  it  was  then:  the 
rich  prefer  the  jingle  of  their  gold  to  the  sound  of  poetry  or 
music." 

As  ho  was  talking,  his  eye  caught  one  of  the  inscriptions 
that  foretold  perpetuity  to  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Moslem 
monarchs,  the  masters  of  the  pile.  He  shook  his  head  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  interpreted  it.  ''Such  might 
have  been  the  case,"  said  he;  "the  Moslems  might  stUl  have 
been  reigning  in  the  Alhambra,  had  not  Boabdil  been  a  trai- 
tor, and^  given  up  his  capitol  to  the  Christians.  The  Spanish 
monarchs  would  never  have  been  able  to  conquer  it  by  open 
force." 

I  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  unlucky  Bo- 
abdil from  this  aspersion,  and  to  show  that  the  dissensions 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Moorish  throne,  originated  in 
the  cruelty  of  his  tiger-hearted  father;  but  the  Moor  would 
admit  of  no  paUiation. 

"Abul  Hassan,"  said  he,  "might  have  been  cruel,  but  he 
was  brave,  vigilant,  and  patriotic.  Had  he  been  proi)erly 
seconded,  Granada  would  still  have  been  ours;  but  his  son 
Eoabdil  thwarted  his  plans,  crippled  his  power.  s©wed  treason 
in  his  palace,  and  dissension  in  his  camp.  May  the  curse  of 
God  light  upon  him  for  his  treachery."  With  these  words  the 
Moor  left  the  Alhambra. 

The  indignation  of  my  turbaned  companion  agrees  with  an 
anecdote  related  by  a  friend,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in 
Barbary,  had  an  interview  with  the  pasha  of  Tetuan.  The 
Moorish  governor  was  particulju*  ia  his  inquiries  about  the  soil, 
the  climate  and  resources  of  Spain,  and  esi)ecially  concerning 
the  favoured  regions  of  Andalusia,  the  delights  of  Granada 
and  the  remains  of  its  royaJ  palace.  The  replies  awakened  ai 
those  fond  recollections,  so  deeply  cherished  by  the  Moors,  cfc 
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the  power  and  splendour  of  their  ancient  empire  in  Spain. 
Turning  to  his  Moslem  attendants,  the  pasha  stroked  his 
beard,  and  broke  forth  in  passionate  lamentations  that  such  a 
sceptre  should  have  fallen  from  the  sway  of  true  bcliovers. 
He  consoled  himself,  however,  with  the  persuasion,  that  the 
I)ower  and  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  nation  were  on  the  de- 
cline ;  that  a  time  would  come  when  the  Moors  would  recon- 
quer their  rightful  domains ;  and  that  the  day  was,  perhaps, 
not  far  distant,  when  Mohammedan  worship  would  again  be 
offered  up  in  the  mosque  of  Coi'dova,  and  a  Mohammedan 
prince  sit  on  his  throne  in  the  Alhambra. 

Such  is  the  general  aspiration  and  belief  among  the  Moors  of 
Barbary ;  who  consider  Spain,  and  especially  Andalusia,  their 
rightful  heritage,  of  which  they  have  been  despoiled  by 
treachery  and  violence.  These  ideas  are  fostered  and  per- 
petuated by  the  descendants  of  the  exiled  Moors  of  Granada, 
scattered  among  the  cities  of  Barbary.  Several  of  these  reside 
in  Tetuan,  preserving  their  ancient  names,  such  as  Paez,  and 
Medina,  and  refraining  from  intermarriage  with  any  famihes 
who  cannot  claim  the  same  high  origin.  Their  vaunted  lineage 
is  regarded  with  a  degree  of  popular  deference  rarely  shown  in 
Mohammedan  communities  to  any  hereditary  distinction  ex- 
cept in  the  royal  hne. 

These  fanulies,  it  is  said,  continue  to  sigh  after  the  terres- 
trial paradise  of  their  ancestor,  and  to  put  up  prayers  in  their 
mosques  on  Fridays,  imploring  Allah  to  hasten  the  time  when 
Granada  shall  be  restored  to  the  faithful ;  an  event  to  which 
they  look  forward  as  fondly  and  confidently  as  did  the  Chris- 
tian crusaders  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepidchre.  Nay,  it 
Is  added,  that  some  of  them  retain  the  ancient  maps  and  deeds 
of  the  estates  and  gardens  of  their  ancestors  at  Granada,  and 
even  the  keys  of  the  houses;  holding  them  as  evidences  of 
their  hereditary  claims,  to  be  produced  at  the  anticipated  day 
of  restoration. 


I 


BOABDH.  EL  CHICO. 

My  conversation  with  the  Moor  in  the  Court  of  Lions  set  me 
to  musing  on  the  singular  fate  of  Boabdil.  Never  was  sur- 
name more  applicable  than  that  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
Bublects.  of  ** El  Zogovbi." or,  "the xmlucky."   His misforhmes 
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began  almofit  in  hiB  cradle.  In  his  tender  youth  he  was  imx»is- 
oned  and  menaced  with  death  by  an  inhuman  father,  and  only 
escaped  through  amother^s  stratagem;  in  after  years  his  life 
was  imbittered  and  repeatedly  endangered  by  the  hostilities  of 
a  usurping  uncle;  his  reign  was  distracted  by  external  inva- 
sions and  internal  feuds;  he  was  alternately  the  foe,  the  pris- 
oner, the  friend,  and  always  the  dupe  of  Ferdinand,  until 
conquered  and  dethroned  by  the  mingled  craft  and  force  of 
that  perfidious  monarch.  An  exile  from  his  native  land,  he 
took  refuge  with  one  of  the  princes  of  Africa,  and  fell  ob- 
scurely in  battle  fighting  in  the  cause  of  a  stranger.  His  mis- 
fortunes ceased  not  with  his  death.  If  Boabdil  cherished  a 
desire  to  leave  an  honourable  name  on  the  historic  page,  how 
cruelly  has  he  been  defrauded  of  his  hopes  I  Who  is  there  that 
has  turned  the  least  attention  to  the  romantic  history  of  the 
Moorish  domination  in  Spain,  without  kindling  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  alleged  atrocities  of  Boabdil?  Who  has  not  been 
touched  with  the  woes  of  his  lovely  and  gentle  queen,  subjected 
by  him  to  a  trial  of  life  and  death,  on  a  false  charge  of  infidel- 
ity? Who  has  not  been  shocked  by  the  alleged  murder  of  his 
sister  and  her  two  children,  in  a  transport  of  passion?  Who 
has  not  felt  his  blood  boil  at  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  gal- 
lant Abencerrages,  thirty-six  of  whom,  it  is  affirmed,  he  caused 
to  be  beheaded  in  the  Court  of  the  lions?  All  these  charges 
have  been  reiterated  in  various  forms;  they  have  passed  into 
ballads,  dramas,  and  romances,  imtiL  they  have  taken  too 
thorough  possession  of  the  public  mind  to  be  eradicated. 

There  is  not  a  foreigner  of  education  that  visits  the  Albam- 
bra,  but  asks  for  the  foimtain  where  the  Abencerrages  were 
beheaded;  and  gazes  with  horror  at  the  grated  gallery  where 
the  queen  is  said  to  have  been  confined;  not  a  peasant  of  the 
Vega  or  the  Sierra,  but  sings  the  story  in  rude  couplets  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  guitar,  while  his  hearew  learn  to  exe- 
crate the  very  name  of  Boabdil. 

Never,  however,  was  name  more  foully  and  unjustly  slan- 
dered. I  have  examined  all  the  authentic  chronicles  and 
letters  written  by  Spanish  authors  contemporary  with  Boab- 
dil ;  some  of  whom  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, and  actually  present  in  the  camp  throughout  the  war ; 
I  have  examined  all  the  Arabian  authorities  I  could  get  access 
to  through  the  medium  of  translation,  and  can  find  nothing  to 
justify  these  dark  and  hateful  accusations. 

The  whole  of  these  tales  may  be  traced  to  a  work  commonly 
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called  "  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,"  containing  a  pretended 
history  of  the  feuds  of  the  Zegries  and  AbenceiTages  during 
the  last  struggle  of  the  Moorish  empire.  This  work  appeared 
originally  in  Spanish,  and  professed  to  be  translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  one  Gines  Perez  de  Hita,  an  inhabitant  of  Murcia. 
It  has  since  passed  into  various  languages,  and  Flonan  has 
taken  from  it  much  of  the  fable  of  his  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova. 
It  has,  in  a  great  measure,  u8iuT)ed  the  authority  of  real  his- 
tory, and  is  currently  beUeved  by  the  people,  and  especially 
the  peasantry  of  Granada.  The  whole  of  it,  however,  is  a  mass 
of  fiction,  mingled  with  a  few  disfigured  truths,  which  give  it 
an  air  of  veracity.  It  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  falsity,  the 
maimers  and  customs  of  the  Moors  being  extravagantly  mis- 
represented in  it,  and  scenes  depicted  totally  incompatible 
with  their  habits  and  their  faith,  and  which  never  could  have 
been  recorded  by  a  Mahometan  writer. 

I  confess  there  seems  to  me  something  almost  criminai  in  the 
wilful  perversions  of  this  work.  Great  latitude  is  imdoubtedly 
to  be  allowed  to  romantic  fiction,  but  there  are  limits  which  it 
must  not  pass,  and  the  names  of  the  distinguished  dead,  which 
belong  to  history,  are  no  more  to  be  calumniated  than  those  of 
the  illustrious  living.  One  would  have  thought,^  too,  that  the 
imfortunate  Boabdil  had  suffered  enough  for  his  justifiable 
hostility  to  Spaniards,  by  being  stripped  of  his  kingdom,  with- 
out having  his  name  thus  wantonly  traduced  and  rendered  a 
bye- word  and  a  theme  of  infamy  in  his  native  land,  and  in  the 
very  mansion  of  his  fathers  I 

It  is  not  intended  hereby  to  aflSrm  that  the  transactions  im- 
puted to  Boabdil  are  totally  without  historic  foundation,  but 
as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  arts 
of  his  father,  Abul  Hassan,  who  is  represented,  by  both  Chris- 
tian and  Arabian  chroniclers,  as  being  of  a  cruel  and  ferocious 
nature.  Ifc  was  he  who  put  to  death  the  cavaliers  of  the  illus- 
trious line  of  the  Abencerrages,  upon  suspicion  of  their  being 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  dispossess  him  of  his  throne. 

The  story  of  the  accusation  of  the  queen  of  Boabdil,  and  of 
her  confinement  in  one  of  the  towers,  may  also  be  traced  to  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  his  tiger-hearted  father.  Abul  Hassan, 
in  his  advanced  age,  married  a  beautiful  Christian  captive  of 
noble  descent,  who  took  the  Moorish  appellation  of  Zorayda, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  She  was  of  an  ambitious  spirit, 
and  anxious  that  her  children  should  succeed  to  the  crown. 
For  this  purpose  she  worked  upon  the  suspicious  temper  of  the 
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king;  inf^^^^'^^g  liim  with  jealousies  of  his  childr^i  by  hig 
other  wives  and  concubines,  whom  she  accused  of  plotting 
against  his  throne  and  hf  e.  Some  of  them  were  slain  by  the 
ferocious  father.  Ayica  la  HoiTa,  the  virtuous  mother  of  Bo- 
abdil  who  had  once  been  his  cherished  fovourite,  became 
likewise  the  object  of  his  suspicion.  He  confined  her  and  her 
son  in  the  tower  of  Comares,  and  would  have  sacrificed  Boab- 
dil  to  his  fury,  but  that  his  tender  mother  lowered  him  from 
the  tower,  in  the  night,  by  means  of  the  scarfs  of  herself  and 
her  attendants,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  escape  to  Guadix. 

Such  is  the  only  shadow  of  a  foundation  that  I  can  find  for 
the  story  of  the  accused  and  captive  queen;  and  in  this  it 
appears  that  Boabdil  was  the  persecuted  instead  of  the  i)er- 

secutor. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  brief,  turbulent,  and  disastrous 
reign^  Boabdil  gives  evidences  of -a  mild  and  amiable  character. 
He  in  the  first  instance  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his 
affable  and  gracious  manners;  he  was  always  peaceable,  and 
never  inflicted  any  severity  of  punishment  upon  those  who 
occasionally  rebelled  against  him.  He  was  personally  brave, 
but  he  wanted  moral  courage,  and  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
perplexity,  was  wavering  and  irresolute.  This  feebleness  of 
spirit  hasteiied  hi^  downfall,  while  it  deprived  him  of  that 
heroic  grace  which  would  have  given  a  grandeur  and  dignity 
to  his  fate,  and  re  ndered  him  worthy  of  closing  the  splendid 
drama  of  the  Moslem  domination  in  Spain. 


MEMENTOS   OF  BOABDIL. 

WmLE  my  mind  was  still  warm  with  the  subject  of  the  un- 
fortunate Boabdil,  I  set  forth  to  trace  the  mementos  connected 
with  his  story,  which  yet  exist  in  this  scene  of  his  sovereignty 
and  his  misfortunes.  In  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Generaliffe,  hangs  his  portrait.  The  face  is  mild,  handsome  and 
somewhat  melancholy,  with  a  fair  complexion  and  yellow  hair ; 
if  it  be  a  true  representation  of  the  man,  he  may  have  been 
wavering  and  imcertain,  but  there  is  nothing  of  cruelty  or  un- 
kindness  in  his  aspect. 

I  next  visited  the  dungeon  wherein  he  was  confined  in  hisr 
youthful  days,  when  his  cruel  father  meditated  his  destruction. 
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It  is  a  vaulted  room  in  the  tower  of  Comares,  under  the  Hall  of 
Ambassadors.  A  similar  room,  separated  by  a  narrow  passage, 
was  the  prison  of  his  mother,  the  virtuous  Ayxa  la  Horra. 
The  walls  are  of  prodigious  thickness,  and  the  small  windows 
sectu^  by  iron  bars.  A  narrow  stone  gallery,  with  a  low  par- 
apet, extends  round  three  sides  of  the  tower  just  below  the 
windows,  but  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  From 
this  gallery,  it  is  presumed,  the  queen  lowered  her  son  with  the 
scarfs  of  herself  and  her  female  attendants,  during  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  to  the  hillside,  at  the  foot  of  which  waited  a  do- 
mestic with  a  fleet  steed  to  bear  the  prince  to  the  moimtains. 

As  I  paced  this  gallery,  my  imagination  pictured  the  anxious 
queen  leaning  over  the  parapet,  and  listening,  with  the  throb- 
bings  of  a  mother's  heart,  to  the  last  echo  of  the  horse's  hoofs, 
as  her  son  scoured  along  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Darro. 

My  next  search  was  for  the  gate  by  which  BoabdQ  departed 
from  the  AJhambra,  when  about  to  surrender  his  capital. 
With  the  melancholy  caprice  of  a  broken  spirit,  he  requested 
of  the  Catholic  monarchs  that  no  one  afterwards  might  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  this  gate.  His  prayer,  according  to  an- 
cient chronicles,  was  comphed  with,  through  the  sympathy  of 
Isabella,  and  the  gate  walled  up.  For  some  time  I  inquired  in 
vain  for  such  a  portal;  at  length  my  hmnble  attendant,  Mateo, 
learned  among  the  old  residents  of  the  fortress,  that  a  ruinous 
gateway  still  existed,  by  which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Moorish  king  had  left  the  fortress,  but  which  had  never  been 
opened  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

He  conducted  me  to  the  sx)ot.  The  gateway  is  in  the  centre 
of  what  was  once  an  immense  tower,  called  la  Torre  de  loe 
Siete  Snelos^  or,  the  Tower  of  the  Seven  Moors.  It  is  a  place 
famous  in  the  sui)erstitious  stories  of  the  neighbourhood,  for 
being  the  scene  of  strange  apparitions  and  Moorish  enchant- 
ments. 

This  once  redoubtable  tower  is  now  a  mere  wreck,  having 
been  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  by  the  French,  when  they 
abandoned  the  fortress.  Groat  masses  of  the  wall  lie  scattered 
about,  buried  in  the  luxuriant  herbage,  or  overshadowed  by 
vines  and  fig-trees.  The  arch  of  the  gateway,  though  rent  by 
the  shock,  still  remains;  but  the  last  wish  of  poor  Boabdil  has 
been  again,  though  imintentionally,  fulfilled,  for  the  portal  has 
been  closed  up  by  loose  stones  gathered  from  the  ruins,  and  re- 
mains impassable. 

Following  up  the  route  of  the  Moslem  monarch  as  it  remains 
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on  record,  I  crossed  on  horseback  the  hill  of  Les  Martyrs,  keep* 
ing  along  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  the  same  name,  and 
thence  down  a  rugged  ravine,  beset  by  thickets  of  aloes  and 
Indian  figs,  and  lined  by  caves  and  hovels  swarming  with  gip- 
sies. It  was  the  road  taken  by  Boabdil  to  avoid  passing 
through  the  city.  The  descent  was  so  steep  and  broken  that  I 
was  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  my  horse. 

Emerging  from  the  i-avine,  and  passing  by  the  Puerta  de  los 
Molinos,  (the  Gate  of  the  Mills,)  I  issued  forth  upon  the  public 
promenade,  called  the  Prado,  and  pursuing  the  course  of  l^e 
Xenil,  arrived  at  a  small  Moorish  mosque,  now  converted  into 
the  chapel,  or  hermitage  of  San  Sebastian.  A  tablet  on  the 
wall  relates  that  on  this  spot  Boabdil  surrendered  the  keys  of 
Granada  to  the  Oastihan  sovereigns. 

From  thence  I  rode  slowly  across  the  Vega  to  a  village  where 
the  family  and  household  oi  the  unhappy  king  had  awaited 
him ;  for  he  had  sent  them  forward  on  the  preceding  night  from 
the  Alhambra,  that  his  mother  and  wife  might  not  participate 
in  his  personal  humiliation,  or  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
conquerors. 

Following  on  in  the  route  of  the  melancholy  band  of  royal 
exiles,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  barren  and  dreary 
heights,  forming  the  skirt  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains.  From 
the  summit  of  one  of  these,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  took  his 
last  look  at  Granada.  It  bears  a  name  expressive  of  his  sor- 
rows—La Cuesta  de  las  Lagrimas,  (the  HiU  of  Tears.)  Beyond 
it  a  sandy  road  winds  across  a  rugged  cheerless  waste,  doubly 
dismal  to  the  unhappy  monarch,  as  it  led  to  exile;  behind,  in 
the  distance,  lies  the  *  *  enamelled  Vega, "  with  the  Xenil  shining 
among  its  bowers,  and  Granada  beyond. 

I  spurred  my  horse  to  the  summit  of  a  rock,  where  Boabdil 
uttered  his  last  sorrowful  exclamation,  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
from  taking  their  farewell  gaze.  It  is  still  denominated  el  tc/-' 
timo  svspiro  del  Moro^  (the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor.)  Who  can 
wonder  at  his  anguish  at  being  expelled  from  such  a  kingdom 
and  such  an  abode?  With  the  Alhambra  he  seemed  to  be 
yielding  up  all  the  honours  of  his  line,  and  all  the  glories  and 
delights  of  hfe. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  his  affliction  was  imbittered  by  the  re* 
proach  of  his  mother  Ayxa,  who  had  so  often  assisted  him  in 
times  of  peril,  and  had  vainly  sought  to  instil  into  him  her  own 
resolute  spirit.  *  *  You  do  well, "  said  she,  *  *  to  weep  as  a  woman 
over  what  you  could  not  defend  as  a  man!" — A  speech  that 
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Savours  more  of  the  pride  of  the  princess,  than  the  tenderness 
of  the  mother. 

When  this  anecdote  was  related  to  Charles  V.,  hy  Bishop 
Guevara,  the  emperor  joined  in  the  expression  of  scorn  at  the 
weakness  of  the  wavering  Boabdil.  "Had  I  heen  he,  or  he 
been  I,"  said  the  haughty  potentate,  "I  would  rather  have 
made  this  Alhambra  my  sepulchre,  than  have  lived  without  a 
kingdom  in  the  Alpuxarra. 

How  easy  it  is  for  them  in  power  and  prosperity  to  preach 
heroism  to  the  vanquished!  How  little  can  they  understand 
that  life  itself  may  rise  in  value  with  the  unfortunate,  when 
nought  but  life  remains. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LAS  INFANTAS. 

In  an  evening's  stroll  up  a  narrow  ^en,  overshadowed  by 
fig-trees,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles,  that  divides  the  land  of 
the  fortress  from  those  of  the  Qeneraliffe,  I  was  struck  with 
the  romantic  appearance  of  a  Moorish  tower  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Alhambra,  that  rose  high  above  the  tree-tops,  and 
caught  the  ruddy  rays  of  th^  setting  sun.  1,  A  solitary  window, 
at  a  great  height,  commanded  a  view  of  the  glen,  and  as  I  was 
regarding  it  a  yoimg  female  looked  out,  with  her  head  adorned 
with  flowers.  She  was  evidently  superior  to  the  usual  class  ot 
people  that  inhabit  the  old  towers  of  the  fortress;  and  this 
sudden  and  picturesque  glimpse  of  her,  reminded  me  of  the 
descriptions  of  captive  beauties  in  fairy  tales.  The  fancifid 
associations  of  my  mind  were  increased  on  being  informed  by 
my  attendant,  Mateo,  that  this  was  the  tower  of  the  princesses, 
(la  Torre  de  las  Infantas,)  so  called  from  having  been,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  residence  of  the  daughters  of  the  Moorish 
kings.  I  have  since  visited  the  tower.  It  is  not  generally 
shown  to  strangers,  though  weU  worthy  attention,  for  the 
interior  is  equal  for  beauty  of  architecture  and  delicacy  of 
ornament,  to  any  part  of  the  palace.  The  elegance  of  its  cen- 
tral hall  with  its  marble  fountain,  its  lofty  arches  and  richly 
fretted  dome;  the  arabesques  and  stucco  work  of  the  small, 
but  well-proportioned  chambers,  though  injured  by  time  and 
noglect,  all  accord  with  the  story  of  its  being  anciently  the 
abode  of  royal  beauty. 
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The  little  old  fairy  queen  who  lives  under  the  staircaae  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  frequents  the  evening  tertulias  of  Dame 
Antonia,  tolls  some  fanciful  traditions  about  three  Moorish 
princ5esses  who  were  once  shut  up  in  this  tower  by  their  ^ther, 
a  tyrant  king  of  Granada,  and  were  only  permitted  to  ride  out 
at  night  about  the  hills,  when  no  one  was  permitted  to  come  in 
their  way,  under  pain  of  death.  They  stiD,  according  to  her 
account,  may  be  seen  occasionally  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
full,  riding  in  lonely  places  along  the  mountain  side,  on  pal- 
freys richly  caparisoned,  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  but  they 
vanish  on  being  spoken  to. 

— But  before  I  relate  any  thing  farther  respecting  these  prin- 
cesses, the  reader  may  be  anxious  to  know  something  about 
the  fair  inhabitant  of  the  tower  with  her  head  drest  with 
flowers,  who  looked  out  from  the  lofty  window.  She  proved 
to  be  the  newly  married  spouse  of  the  worthy  adjutant  of 
invalids;  who,  though  well  stricken  in  years,  had  had  the 
courage  to  take  to  his  bosom  a  young  and  buxom  Andalusian 
damsel.  May  the  good  old  cavalier  be  happy  in  his  choice, 
and  find  the  tower  of  the  Princesses  a  more  secure  residence 
for  female  beauty  than  it  seems  to  have  proved  in  the  time  of 
the  Moslems,  if  we  may  believe  the  following  legend. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WEATHERCOCK.      ~ 

On  the  brow  of  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Albaycin,  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  of  Granada,  stand  the  remains  of  what  was 
one©  a  royal  palace,  founded  shortly  after  the  conquest  of 
Spain  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  manufactory, 
and  has  fallen  into  such  obscurity  that  it  cost  me  much  trouble 
to  find  it,  notwithstanding  that  I  had  the  assistance  of  the 
sagacious  and  all-knowing  Mateo  Ximenes.  This  edifice  still 
bears  the  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  for  centuries, 
namely,  la  Oasa  del  Gallo  de  Viento;  that  is,  the  House  of  the 
Weathercock. 

It  was  so  called  from  a  bronze  figure  of  a  warrior  on  horse- 
back, armed  with  shield  and  spear,  erected  on  one  of  its  tur- 
rets, and  turning  with  every  wind ;  bearilig  an  Arabic^motto, 
which,  translated  into  Spanish,  was  as  follows: 
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Dlci  el  Sabio  Aben  Habuz  ^ 

Que  asi  se  defleude  el  Andtiluz. 

Iq  this  way,  says  Aben  Habuz  the  wise, 
The  Andalusian  his  foe  defies. 

This  Abea  Babttz  was  a  captain  who  served  in  the  invading 
army  of  Taric,  and  was  left  as  alcayde  of  Granada.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  intended  this  warlike  effigy  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  the  Moorish  inhabitant^;  that  surrounded  a»  they 
were  by  foes,  and  subject  to  sudden  invasion,  their  safety 
depended  upon  being  always  ready  for  the  field. 

Other  traditions,  however,  give  a  different  accoimt  of  this 
Aben  Habuz  and  his  palace,  and  affirm  that  his  bronze  horse- 
man was  originally  a  talisman  of  great  virtue,  though  in  after 
c^ges  it  lost  its  magic  properties  and  degenerated  into  a  weath- 
ercock.   The  following  are  the  traditions  alluded  to. 
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In  old  times,  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  Moorish 
king  named  Aben  Habuz,  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of 
Granada.  He  was  a  retired  conqueror,  that  is  to  say,  one 
who,  having  in  his  more  youthful  days  led  a  life  of  constant 
foray  and  depredation,  now  that  he  was  grown  old  and  super- 
annuated, 'languished  for  repose,  "and  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  live  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  to  husband  his  laurels, 
and  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  possessions  he  had  wrested  from  his 
neighbours. 

It  so  hapx)ened,  however,  that  this  most  reasonable  and 
pacific  old  monarch  had  yoimg  rivals  to  deal  with— princes  full 
of  his  early  passion  for  fame  and  fighting,  and  who  had  some 
scores  to  settle  which  he  had  run  up  with  their  fathers ;  he 
bad  also  some  turbulent  and  discontented  districts  of  his  own 
territories  among  the  Alpuxarra  mountams,  which,  during 
the  days  of  his  vigour,  he  had  treated  with  a  high  hand;  and 
which,  now  that  he  languished  for  repose,  were  prone  to  rise 
in  rebellion  and  ix>  threaten  to  march  to  Granada  and  drive 
him  from  his  throne.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  as  Granada 
is  smrounded  by  wild  and  craggy  mountains  which  hide  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  the  unfortunate  Aben  Habuz  was  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  vigilance  and  alarm,  not  kmowing  in 
what  quarter  hostihties  might  break  out. 
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It  was  in^ftx  that  be  built  watch-towers  on  the  mountains 
and  stationed  gu^jds  at  every  pass,  with  orders  to  make  fires 
by  night,  and  smoke  by  day,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
His  alert  foes  would  baffle  every  precaution,  and  come  break- 
ing out  of  some  unthought<of  defile, — ^ravage  his  lands  beneath 
his  very  nose,  and  then  make  off  with  prisoners  and  booty  to 
the  mountains.  Was  ever  peaceable  ard  retired  conqueror  in 
a  moi'e  uncomfortable  predicament  I 

While  the  pacific  Aben  Habuz  was  harassed  by  these  per- 
plexities and  molestations,  an  ancient  Arabian  physician  ar- 
rived at  his  court.  His  gray  beard  descended  to  his  girdle, 
and  he  had  every  mark  of  extreme  age,  yet  he  had  travelled 
ahnost  the  whole  way  from  Egypt  on  foot,  with  no  other  aid 
than  a  staff  marked  with  hieroglyphics.  His  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him.  His  name  was  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub;  he  was 
said  to  have  hved  ever  since  the  days  of  Mahomet,  and  to  be 
the  son  of  Abu  Ayub,  the  last  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet. 
He  had,  when  a  child,  followed  the  conquering  army  of  Amru 
into  Egypt,  where  he  had  remained  many  years  studying  the 
dark  sciences,  and  particularly  magic,  among  the  Egyptian 
priests.  It  was  moreover  said  that  he  had  found  out  the  secret 
of  prolonging  hfe,  by  means  of  which  he  had  amved  to  the 
great  age  of  upwards  of  two  centuries ;  though,  as  he  did  not 
discover  the  secret  imtil  well  stricken  in  years,  he  could  only 
perpetuate  his  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles. 

This  wonderfvd  old  man  was  very  honourably  entertained 
by  the  king;  who,  like  most  superannuated  monarchs,  began 
to  take  physicians  into  great  favour.  He  would  have  assigned 
bim  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  but  the  astrologer  preferred  a 
cave  in  the  side  of  the  hiQ,  which  rises  above  the  city  of  Gran- 
ada, being  the  samo  on  which  the  Alhambra  has  since  been 
built.  He  caused  the  cave  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a 
spacious  and  lofty  hall  with  a  circular  hole  at  the  top,  through 
which,  as  through  a  well,  he  could  see  the  heavens  and  behold 
the  stars  even  at  mid-day.  The  wall  of  this  hall  were  covered 
with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  with  cabalistic  symbols,  and  with 
the  figures  of  the  stars  in  their  signs.  This  hall  he  furnished 
with  many  implements,  fabricated  under  his  direction  by  cun- 
ning artificers  of  Granada,  but  the  occult  properties  ot  which 
were  only  known  to  himself.  In  a  little  while  the  sage  Ibra- 
him became  the  bosom  counsellor  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied for  advice  m  every  emergency.  Aben  Habuz  was  once 
inveigliing  against  the  injustice  of  his  neighbours,  and  bewail- 
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ing  the  restless  vigilance  he  had  to  observe  to  guard  himself 
agamst  their  invasions;— when  he  had  finished,  the  astrologer 
remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  ''Know,  O 
king,  that  when  I  was  in  Egypt  I  beheldagreat  marvel  devised 
by  a  pagan ,  priestess  of  old.  On  a  mountain  above  the  city  of 
Borsa,  and  overlooking  the  great  valley  of  the  Nile,  was  a 
figure  of  a  ram,  and  above  it  a  figure  of  a  cock,  both  of  molten 
bra^  and  turning  upon  a  pivot.  Whenever  the  country  wac 
threatened  with  invasion,  the  ram  would  turn  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy  and  the  cock  would  crow;  upon  this  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  knew  of  the  danger,  and  of  the  quarter  from 
which  it  was  approaching,  and  could  take  timely  notice  to 
guard  against  it.^' 

"God  is  great!"  exclaimed  thepadfic  Aben  Habuz;  **what 
a  treasure  would  be  such  a  ram  to  keep  an  eye  upon  these 
mountains  around  me,  and  then  such  a  cock  to  crow  in  time  of 
danger  I  Allah  Achbar!  how  securely  I  might  sleep  in  my 
X>alace  with  such  sentinels  on  the  top  I" 

"  listen,  O  king,"  continued  the  astrologer  gravely.  **  When 
the  victorious  Amru  (Gk)d's  peace  be  upon  him !)  conquered  the 
city  of  Borsa,  this  talisman  was  destroyed;  but  I  was  present, 
and  examined  it,  and  studied  its  secret  and  mystery,  and  can 
make  one  of  like,  and  even  of  greater  virtues." 

"  O  wise  son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  cried  Aben  Habuz,  ''better  were 
such  a  talisman  than  all  the  watch-towers  on  the  hills,  and 
sentinels  upon  the  borders.  Give  me  such  a  safeguard,  and 
the  riches  of  my  treasury  are  at  thy  command." 

The  astrologer  immediately  set  to  work  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  the  monarch;  shutting  himself  up  in  his  astrological  hall, 
and  exerting  the  necromantic  arts  he  had  learnt  in  Egypt,  he 
summoned  to  his  assistance  the  spirits  and  demons  of  the  Nile. 
By  his  command  they  transported  to  his  presence  a  mummy 
from  a  sepulchral  chamber  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. It  was  the  mummy  of  the  priest  who  had  aided  by 
magic  art  in  rearing  that  stupendous  pile. 

The  astrologer  opened  the  outer  cases  of  the  mummy,  and 
unfolded  its  many  wrappers.  On  the  breast  of  the  corpse  was 
a  book  written  in  Chaldaic  characters.  He  seized  it  with 
trembling  hand,  then  returning  the  miunmy  to  its  case, 
ordered  the  demons  to  transport  it  again  to  its  dark  and  silent 
sepulchre  in  the  Pyramid,  there  to  await  the  final  day  of  resiu'- 
rection  and  judgment. 

This  book,  say  the  traditions,  was  the  book  of  knowledge 
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given  by  Qod  to  Adam  after  his  fall.  It  had  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  to  King  Solomon  the 
Wise,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  wonderM  secrets  in  magic  and  art 
revealed  in  it,  he  had  built  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Hoiv  it 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  builder  of  the  Pyramids, 
He  only  knows  who  knows  all  things. 

Instructed  by  this  mystic  volume,  and  aided  by  the  genii 
which  it  subjected  to  his  command,  the  astrologer  soon  erected 
a  great  tower  upon  the  top  of  the  palace  of  Aben  Habuz,  which 
stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  of  the  AlbayCin.  The  tower  was 
built  of  stones  brought  from  i^gypt,  and  taken,  it  is  said,  from 
one  of  the  Pyramids.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  a 
circular  hall,  with  windows  looking  toward  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  before  each  window  was  a  table,  on  which  was 
arranged,  as  on  a  chess-board,  a  mimic  army  of  horse  and  foot, 
with  the  efSgy  of  the  potentate  that  ruled  in  that  direction;  all 
carved  of  wood.  To  each  of  these  tables  there  was  a  small 
lance,  no  bigger  than  a  bodkin,  on  which  were  engraved  certain 
mysterious  Chaldaic  characters.  This  hall  was  kept  constantly 
closed  by  a  gate  of  brass  with  a  great  lock  of  steel,  the  key  of 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  king. 

On  the  top  of  the  tower  was  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Moorish 
horseman,  fixed  on  a  pivot,  with  a  shield  on  one  arm,  and  his 
lance  elevated  perpendicularly.  The  face  of  this  horseman 
was  towards  the  city,  as  if  keeping  guard  over  it;  but  if  any. 
foe  were  at  hand,  the  figure  would  turn  in  that  direction  and 
would  level  the  lance  as  if  for  action. 

When  this  talisman  was  finished,  Aben  Habuz  was  all  impa- 
tient to  try  its  virtues;  and  longed  as  ardently  for  an  invasion 
as  he  had  ever  sighed  after  repose.  His  desire  was  soon  grati- 
fied. Tidings  were  brought  early  one  morning,  by  the  sentinel 
appcmited  to  watch  the  tower,  that  the  face  of  the  brazen  horse- 
man was  turned  towards  the  mountains  of  Elvira,  and  that  his 
lance  pointed  directly  against  the  pass  of  Lop^. 

"  Let  the  dnmis  and  trumpets  sound  to  arms,  and  all  Grau' 
ada  be  put  on  the  alert,"  said  Aben  Habuz. 

**0  king,"  said  the  astrologer,  **let  not  your  city  be  dis- 
quieted, nor  your  warriors  called  to  arms ;  wo  need  no  aid  of 
force  to  deliver  you  from  your  enemies.  Dismiss  your  attend- 
ants and  let  us  proceed  alone  to  the  secret  hall  o£  the  tower." 

The  ancient  Aben  Habuz  mounted  the  staircase  of  the  tower, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  stiQ  more  ancient  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu 
Ayub.      They  unlocked  the  brazen  door  and  entered.      The 
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window  that  looked  towards  the  pass  of  Lop^  was  open.  *'  In 
this  direction,"  said  the  astrologer,  **  lies  the  danger— approach, 
O  king,  and  behold  the  mystery  of  the  table." 

King  Aben  Habuz  approached  the  seeming  chess-board,  on 
which  were  arranged  the  small  wooden  efSgies;  when  lol  they 
were  all  in  motion.  The  horses  pranced  and  curveted,  the 
warriors  brandished  their  weapons,  and  there  was  a  &tint 
sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  a  clang  of  arms  and  neigh- 
ing of  steeds,  but  all  ho  louder,  nor  more  distinct,  than  the 
hum  of  the  bee  or  smnmer-fly  in  the  drowsy  ear  of  him  who 
lies  at  noon-tide  in  the  shade. 

**  Behold,  O  king,"  said  the  astrologer,  **  a  proof  that  thy  en- 
emies are  even  now  in  the  field.  They  must  be  advancing 
through  yonder  moimtains  by  the  i>ass  of  Lop^.  Would  you 
produce  a  panic  and  confusion  amongst  them,  and  cause  them 
to  abandon  their  enterpiise  and  retreat  without  loss  of  life, 
strike  these  effigies  with  the  butt  end  of  this  magic  lance;  but 
would  you  cause  bloody  feud  and  carnage  among  them,  strike 
with  the  point." 

A  livid  streak  passed  across  the  coxmtenance  of  tho,  pacific 
Aben  Habuz ;  he  seized  the  mimic  lance  with  trembling  eager- 
ness, and  tottered  towards  the  table;  his  gray  beaixL  wagged 
with  chuckling  exultation.  **Son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  exclaimed 
he,  "  I  think  we  will  have  a  little  blood !" 

So  saying  he  thrust  the  magic  lance  into  some  of  the  pigmy 
effigies,  and  belaboured  others  with  the  butt  end;  upon  which 
the  former  fell,  as  dead,  upon  the  board,  and  the  rest  turning 
upon  each  other,  began,  pell-mell,  a  chance-medley  fight. 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  astrologer  could  stay  the  hand  of 
the  most  pacific  of  monarchs,  and  prevent  him  from  absolutely 
exterminating  his  foes.  At  length  he  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  the  tower,  and  to  send  out  scouts  to  the  mountains  by 
the  pass  of  Lop^. 

They  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  a  Christian  army 
had  advanced  through  the  heart  of  the  Sierra,  almost  within 
sight  of  Granada,  when  a  dissension  having  broken  out  among 
them,  they  had  turned  their  weapons  against  each  other,  and 
after  much  slaughter,  had  retreated  over  the  border. 

Aben  Habuz  was  transported  with  joy  on  thus  proving  the 
efficacy  of  the  talisman.  **  At  length,"  said  he,  "I  shall  lead 
a  life  of  tranquillity,  and  have  all  my  enemies  in  my  power. 
Oh !  wise  son  of  Abu  Ayub,  what  can  I  bestow  on  thee  in  re* 
ward  for  sv.ch  a  blessing  ?" 
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^^The  wantB  of  an  old  man  and  a  philosopher,  O  king,  are 
few  and  simple— grant  me  but  the  means  of  fitting  up  my  cave 
as  a  suitable  hermitage,  and  I  am  content." 

'*  How  noble  is  the  moderation  of  the  truly 'wise!"  exclaimed 
Aben  Habuz,  secretly  pleased  at  the  cheapness  of  the  recom- 
pense. He  summoned  his  treasurer,  and  bade  him  dispense 
whatever  sums  might  be  required  by  Ibrahim  to  complete  and 
furnish  his  heniiitage. 

The  astrologer  now  gave  ordei*s  to  have  various  chambers 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  so  as  to  form  ranges  of  ax)ertment8 
connected  with  his  astrological  hall.  These  he  caused  to  be 
furnished  with  luxurious  ottomans  and  divans;  and  the  walls 
to  be  hung  with  the  richest  silks  of  Damascus.  ^^  I  am  an  old 
man,"  said  he,  '^and  can  no  longer  rest  my  bones  on  stone 
couches;  and  these  damp  walls  require  covering." 

He  also  had  baths  constructed  aild  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
perfumery  and  aromatic  oils;  **for  a  bath,"  said  he,  "is  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  rigidity  of  age,  and  to  restore  freshness 
and  suppleness  to  the  frame  withered  by  study. " 

He  caused  the  apartments  to  be  hung  with  innumerable  silver 
and  crystal  lamps,  which  he  filled  with  a  fragrant  oil  prepared 
according  to  a  receipt  discovered  by  him  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt. 
This  oil  was  perpetual  in  its  nature,  and  diffused  a  soft  radi- 
ance like  the  tempered  hght  of  day.  **  The  light  of  the  sun," 
said  he,  "  is  too  garish  and  violent  for  the  eyes  of  an  old  man; 
and  the  light  of  the  lamp  is  more  congenial  to  the  studies  of  a 
philosopher." 

The  treasurer  of  King  Aben  Habuz  groaned  at  the  sums 
daily  demanded  to  fit  up  this  hermitage,  and  he  carried  his 
complaints  to  the  king.  The  royal  word,  however,  was  given 
— Aben  Habuz  shrugged  his  shoulders.—**  We  must  have  pa- 
tience,"  said  he;  ''this  old  man  has  taken  his  idea  of  a  philo 
sophic  retreat  from  the  interior  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  vast 
ruins  ol  Egypt;  but  all  things  have  an  end,  and  so  wiU  the 
furnishing  of  his  cavern." 

The  king  was  in  the  right;  the  hermitage  was  at  length  com- 
plete, and  formed  a  sumptuous  subterranean  palace.  "I  am 
now  content,"  said  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayrib,  to  the  treasurer; 
**  I  will  shut  myself  up  in  my  cell  and  devote  my  time  to  study. 
I  desire  nothing  more, — ^nothing, — except  a  trifling  solace  to 
amuse  me  at  the  intervals  of  mental  labour." 

"  Oh  I  wise  Ibrahim,  ask  what  thou  wilt;  I  am  bound  to  fur* 
ni^h  all  thnt  is  nocossarv  for  thy  solitude," 
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''I  would  &UI1  have  than  a  few  dancing  women, ^'  said  the 
philosopher. 

'*  Dancing  women!"  echoed  the  treasurer  with  surprise. 

*' Dancing  women,"  replied  the  sage,  gravely:  *'a  few  will 
suffice;  for  I  am  an  old  man  and  a  philosopher,  of  simple  hab- 
its and  easily  satisfied.  Let  them,  however,  be  young  and  fair 
to  look  upon— for  the  sight  of  youth  and  beauty  is  refreshing 
to  old  age." 

While  the  philosophic  Ibrahim  Ebn  Ayub  passed  his  time 
thus  sagely  in  his  hermitage,  the  pacific  Aben  Habuz  carried 
on  furious  campaigns  in  effigy  in  his  tower.  It  was  a  glorious 
thing  for  an  old  man  like  himseK,  of  quiet  habits,  to  have  war 
made  easy,  and  to  be  enabled  to  amuse  himself  in  his  chamber 
by  brushing  away  whole  armies  like  so  many  swarms  of  flies. 
For  a  time  he  rioted  in  the  indulgence  of  his  humours,  and 
even  taunted  and  insulted  his  neighbours  to  induce  them  to 
make  incursions ;  but  by  degrees  they  grew  wary  fi'om  repeated 
disasters,  until  no  one  ventured  to  invade  his  territories.  For 
many  months  the  bronze  horseman  remained  on  the  peace 
establishment  with  his  lance  elevated  in  the  air,  and  the 
worthy  old  monarch  began  to  repine  at  the  want  of  his  ac- 
customed sport,  and  to  grow  peevish  «j;t  his  monotonous  tran- 
quillity. 

At  length,  one  day,  the  talismanic  horseman  veered  suddenly 
round,  and,  lowering  his  lance,  made  a  dead  point  towards  the 
mountains  of  Guadix.  Aben  Habuz  hastened  to  his  tower,  but 
the  magic  table  in  that  direction  remained  quiet — ^not  a  single 
warrior  was  in  motion.  Perplexed  at  the  circumstance,  he  sent 
forth  a  troop  of  horse  to  ecoiu*  the  mountains  and  reconnoitre. 
They  returned  after  three  days'  absence.  Rodovan,  the  captain 
of  the  troop,  addressed  the  king:  "W(^  have  searched  every 
mountain  pass,"  said  he,  **but  notahelni  or  spear  was  stirring. 
All  that  we  have  found  in  the  course  of  our  foray  was  a  Chris- 
tian damsel  of  surpassing  beauty,  sleeping  at  noon-tide  beside 
a  fountain,  whom  we  have  brought  away  captive." 

"A  damsel  of  sui'passing  beauty!"  exclaimed  Aben  Habuz, 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  animation:  **  let  her  be  conducted  into 
my  presence."  "Pardon  me,  O  kingi"  replied  Rodovan,  **but 
our  warfare  at  present  is  scanty ;  and  yields  but  little  harvest. 
I  had  hoped  this  chance  gleaning  would  have  been  allowed  for 
my  servioee." 

"^Chance  gleaning!"  cried  Aben  Habuz.  "What! — 3,  damsel 
of  Burpassing  beauty!   By  the  head  of  my  father!  it  is  the 
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choice  fruits  of  warfare,  only  to  be  garnered  up  into  the  royal 
keeping. — Let  the  damsel  be  brought  hither  instantly." 

The  beautiful  damsel  was  accordingly  conducted  into  his 
presence.  She  was  arrayed  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  all  the 
luxury  of  ornament  that  had  prevailed  among  the  Gk)thic 
Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest.  Pearls  of 
dazzling  whiteness  were  entwined  with  her  raven  tresses ;  and 
jewels  sparkled  on  her  forehead,  rivalling  the  lustre  of  her 
eyes.  Around  her  neck  was  a  golden  chain,  to  which  was 
suspended  a  silver  lyre  which  hung  by  her  side. 

The  flashes  of  her  dark  refulgent  eye  were  like  sparks  of  fire 
on  the  withered,  yet  combustible  breast  of  Aben  Habuz,  and 
set  it  in  a  flame.  The  swimming  voluptuousness  of  her  gait 
made  his  senses  reel.  **  Fairest  of  women,"  cried  he,  with 
rapture,  **  who  and  what  art  thou?"— 

*'  The  daughter  of  one  of  the  Gothic  princes  who  lately  ruled 
over  this  land.  The  armies  of  my  father  have  been  destroyed 
as  if  by  magic  among  these  mountains,  he  has  been  driven  into 
exile,  and  his  daughter  is  a  slave." 

**  Be  comforted,  beautiful  princess— thou  art  no  longer  a 
slave,  but  a  sovereign;  turn  thine  eyes  graciously  upon  Aben 
Habuz,  and  reign  over  him  and  his  dominions." 

*' Beware,  O  king,"  whispered  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub; 
"  this  may  be  some  spirit  conjured  up  by  the  magicians  of  the 
Goths,  and  sent  for  thy  undoing.  Or  it  may  be  one  of  those 
northern  sorceresses,  who  assume  the  most  seducing  forms  to 
beguile  the  unwary.  Methinks  I  read  witchcraft  in  her  eye, 
and  sorcery  in  every  movement.  Let  my  sovereign  beware — 
this  must  be  the  enemy  pointed  out  by  the  talisman,"  "Son 
of  Abu  Ayub,"  replied  the  king,  **  you  are  a  wise  man  and  a 
conjuror,  I  grant — ^but  you  are  Kttle  versed  in  the  ways  of 
woman.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  sex,  I  will  yield  to  no  man; 
no,  not  to  the  wise  Solomon  himself,  notwithstanding-  the 
number  of  his  wives  and  his  concubines.  As  to  this  damsel, 
I  see  ranch  comfort  in  her  for  my  old  days,  even  such  comfort 
as  David,  the  father  of  Solomon,  found  in  the  society  of 
Abishag  the  Shunamite." 

**  Hearken,  O  king,"  rejoined  the  astrologer,  suddenly  change 
ing  his  tone— "I  have  given  thee  many  triumphs  over  thy 
enemies,  and  by  means  of  my  talisman,  yet  thou  hast  never 
given  me  sliare  of  the  spoils ;  grant  me  this  one  stray  captive 
to  solace  me  in  my  retii^ement,  and  I  am  content." 

"What  I"  cried  Aben  Habuz,  "more  women  I  hast  thou  not 
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already  dancing  women  to  solace  thee  —  what  more  wouldst 
thou  desire." 

'*  Dancing  women,  have  I,  it  is  true;  but  I  have  none  that 
sing;  and  music  is  a  bahn  to  old  age.— This  captive,  I  perceive, 
beareth  a  silver  lyre,  and  must  be  skilled  in  minstrelsy.  Give 
her  to  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  soothe  my  senses  after  the  toil  of 
study." 

The  ire  of  the  pacific  monarch  was  kindled,  and  he  loaded 
the  philosopher  with  reproaches.  The  latter  retired  indig- 
nantly to  his  hermitage;  but  ere  he  departed,  he  again 
warned  the  monarch  to  beware  of  his  beautiful  captive. 
Where,  in  fact,  is  the  old  man  in  love  that  will  listen  to  coim- 
sel?  Aben  Habuz  had  felt  the  full  "power  of  the  witchery  of 
the  eye,  and  the  sorcery  of  movement,  and  the  more  he  gazed, 
the  more  he  was  enamoured. 

He  resigned  himself  to  the  full  sway  of  his  passions.  His 
only  study,  was  how  to  render  himself  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Gothic  beauty.  He  had  not  youth,  it  is  true,  to  recom- 
mend him,  but  then  he  had  riches ;  and  when  a  lover  is  no 
longer  young,  he  becomes  generous.  The  Zacatin  of  Granada 
was  ransacked  for  the  most  precious  merchandise  of  the  East. 
Bilks,  jewels,  precious  gems  and  exquisite  perfiunes,  all  that 
A.sia  and  Africa  yielded  of  rich  and  rare,  were  lavished  upon 
the  princess.  She  received  all  as  her  due,  and  regarded  them 
vvelth  the  indifference  of  one  accustomed  to  magnificence.  All 
kinds  of  spectacles  and  festivities  were  devised  for  her  enter- 
tainment; minstrelsy,  dancing,  tournaments,  bull-fights. — 
Granada,  for  a  time,  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  pageant.  The 
Gothic  princess  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  causing  expense, 
as  if  she  sought  to  drain  the  treasures  of  the  monarch.'  There 
were  no  bounds  to  her  caprice,  or  to  the  extravagance  of  her 
ideas.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  munificence,  the  vener- 
able Aben  Habuz  could  not  flatter  himself  that  he  had  made 
any  impression  on  her  heart.  She  never  frowned  on  him,  it  is 
true,  but  she  had  a  singular  way  of  baffling  his  tender  ad- 
vances. Whenever  he  began*  to  plead  his  passion,  she  struck 
her  silver  lyre.  There  was  a  mystic  charm  in  the  soimd :  on 
hearing  of  it,  an  irresistible  drowsiness  seized  upon  the  super 
annuated  lover,  he  fell  asleep,  and  only  woke  when  the  tempo- 
rary fumes  of  passion  had  evaporated.  Still  the  dream  of  love 
had  a  bewitching  power  over  his  senses;  so  he  continued  to 
dream  on;  while  all  Granada  scoffed  at  his  infatuation,  and 
groaned  at  the  treasures  lavished  for  a  sour. 
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At  length  a  danger  burst  over  the  head  of  Aben  Habuz, 
against  which  his  tahsman  yielded  him  no  warning.  A  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  the  very  heart  of  his  capital,  headed  by 
the  bold  Rodovan.  Aben  Habuz  was,  for  a  time,  besieged  in 
his  palace,  and  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  repeUed  his  assailants  and  quelled  the  insurrection. 

He  now  felt  himself  compelled  once  more  to  resort  to  tho 
Eissistance  of  the  astrologer.  He  found  him  stiU  shut  up  in  his 
hermitage,  chewing  the  cud  of  Tesenlment.  **0  wise  son  of 
Abu  Ayub,"  said  he,  "what  thou  hast  foretold,  has,  in  some 
sort,  come  to  pass. .  This  Grothic  princess  has  brought  trouble 
and  danger  upon  me." 

"  Is  the  king  then  disposed  to  put  her  away  from  him?"  said 
the  astrologer  with  animation. 

"Sooner  would  I  part  with  my  kingdom!"  rephed  Aben 
Habuz. 

"  What  then  is  the  need  of  disturbing  me  in  my  philosoph- 
ical retirement?"  said  the  astrologer,  peevishly. 

"  Be  not  angry,  O  sagest  of  philosophers.  I  would  fain  have 
one  more  exertion  of  thy  magic  art.  Revise  some  means  by 
which  I  may  be  secure  from  internal  treason,  as  well  as  out- 
ward war— some  safe  retreat,  where  I  may  take  refuge  and  be 
at  peace." 

The  astrologer  ruminated  for  a  moment,  and  a  subtle  gleam, 
shone  from  his  eye  under  his  busy  eyebrows. 

"Thou  hast  heard,  no  doubt,  O  king,"  said  ho,  "of  the 
palace  and  garden  of  Irem,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  that 
chapter  of  the  Koran  entitled  *  the  dawn  of  day.' " 

"I  have  heard  of  that  garden, — marvellous  things  are 
related  of  it  by  the  pilgrims  who  visit  Mecca,  but  I  have 
thought  them  wild  fables,  such  as  those  are  prone  to  tell  who 
visit  remote  regions." 

"  Listen,  O  king,  and  thou  shalt  know  the  mystery  of  that 
garden.  In  my  younger  days  I  was  in  Arabia  the  Happy, 
tending  my  father's  camels.  One  of  them  strayed  away  from 
the  rest,  and  was  lost.  I  searched  for  it  for  several  days  about 
the  deserts  of  Aden,  until  wearied  and  faint,  I  laid  myself 
down  and  slept  under  a  x)alm  tree  by  the  side  of  a  scanty  welL 
When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  at  the  gate  of  a  city.  I  entered 
and  beheld  noble  streets  and  squares  and  market  places,  but 
all  were  silent  and  without  an  inhabitant.  I  wandered  on 
until  I  came  to  a  sumptuous  palace,  with  a  garden  adorned 
with  foimtains  and  fish-ponds;  and  groves  and  flowers;  and 
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orchards  laden  with  delicioijfi  fruit;  but  still  no  one  wad  to  be 
seen.  Upon  which,  appalled  at  this  loneliness,  I  hastened  to 
depart,  and,  after  issuing  forth  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  I  turned 
to  look  upon  the  place,  but  it  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  nothing 
but  the  silent  desert  extended  before  my  eyes. 

^^  In  the  neighbourhood  I  met  with  an  aged  dervise,  learned 
in  the  traditions  and  secrets  of  the  land,  and  related  to  him 
what  had  befallen  me.  ^This,'  said  he,  ^  is  the  far-famed  gar- 
den of  Irem,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  desert.  It  only  appears 
at  times  to  some  wanderer  like  thyself,  gladdening  him  with 
the  sight  of  towers  and  palaces,  and  garden  walls  overhung 
with  richly  laden  fruit  trees,  and  then  vanishes,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  lonely  desert.— And  this  is  the  story  of  it:— In 
old  times,  when  this  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Addilcs, 
king  Sheddad,  the  son  of  Ad,  the  great  grandson  of  Noah, 
founded  here  a  splendid  city.  When  it  was  finished,  and  he 
saw  its  grandeur,  his  heart  wa^  puffed  up  with  pride  and  arro- 
gance, and  he  determined  to  build  a  royal  palace,  with  garden? 
that  should  rival  all  that  was  related  in  the  Koran  of  the  celes- 
tial paradise.  But  the  curse  of  heaven  fell  upon  him  for  his 
presumption.  He  and  his  subjects  were  swept  from  the  earth, 
and  his  splendid  city,  and  palace,  and  garden,  were  laid  under 
a  perpetual  spell,  that  hides  them  from  the  humian  sight,  ex- 
cepting that  they  are  seen  at  intervals ;  by  way  of  keeping  his 
sin  in  perpetual  remembrance.' 

"This  story,  O  king,  and  the  wonders  I  had  seen,  ever  dwell 
in  my  mind,  and,  in  after  years,  when  I  had  been  in  Egypt 
and  made  myself  master  of  all  kinds  of  magic  spells,  I  deter- 
mined to  return  and  visit  the  garden  of  Irem.  I  did  so,  and 
foimd  it  revealed  to  my  instructed  sight.  I  took  possession  of 
the  palace  of  Sheddad,  and  passed  several  days  in  his  mock 
paradise.  The  genii  who  watch  over  the  place,  were  obedient 
to  my  magic  power,  and  revealed  to  me  the  spells  by  which 
the  whole  garden  had  been,  as  it  were,  conjured  into  existence, 
and  by  which  it  was  rendered  invisible.  Such  spells,  O  kina, 
are  within  the  scope  of  my  art.  What  sayest  thou?  Wouldst 
thou  have  a  palace  and  garden  like  those  of  Irem,  filled  with 
all  manner  of  delights,  but  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  mortals?" 

"  O  wise  son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  exclaimed  Aben  Habuz,  trem- 
bling with  eagerness—**  Contrive  me  such  a  paradise,  and  ask 
any  reward,  even  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom." 

"  Alas,"  replied  the  other,  "  thou  knowest  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  a  philosopher,  and  easily  satisfied ;  all  the  reward  I  ask,  is 
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the  first  beast  of  burden,  with  its  load,  that  shall  enter  tihe 
magic  portal  of  the  palace." 

The  monarch  gladly  agreed  to  so  moderate  a  stipulation,  and 
the  astrologer  began  his  work.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  im- 
mediately above  his  subterranean  hermitage  he  caused  a  great 
gateway  or  barbican  to  be  erected;  opening  through  the  centre 
of  a  strong  tower.  There  was  an  outer  vestibule  or  porch  with 
a  lofty  arch,  and  within  it  a  portal  secured  by  massive  gates. 
On  the  key-stone  of  the  x)ortal  the  astrologer,  with  his  own 
hand,  wrou^t  the  figiu*e  of  a  huge  key,  and  on  the  key-stone 
of  the  outer  arch  of  the  vestibule,  which  was  loftier  than  that 
of  the  portal,  he  carved  a  gigantic  hand.  These  were  x>otent 
talismans,  over  which  he  repeated  many  sentences  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

When  this  gateway  was  finished,  he  shut  himself  up  for  two 
days  in  his  astrological  hall,  engaged  in  secret  incantations; 
on  the  third  he  ascended  the  hill,  and  passed  the  whole  day  on 
its  summit.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  he  came  down  and 
presented  himseK  before  Aben  Habuz.  '^  At  length,  O  king," 
said  he,  *^  my  labour  is  accomplished.  On  the  smnmit  of  the 
hiU  stands  one  of  the  most  delectable  i)alaces  that  ever  the 
head  of  man  devised,  or  the  heart  of  man  desired.  It  contains 
sumptuous  halls  and  galleries,  delicious  gardens,  cool  fountains 
and  fragrant  baths;  in  a  word,  the  whole  moimtain  is  con- 
verted into  a  i)aradise.  Like  the  garden  of  Irem,  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mighty  charm,  which  hides  it  from  the  view  and 
search  of  mortals,  excepting  such  as  possess  the  secret  of  its 
talismans.'^ 

"Enough,"  cried  Aben  Habuz,  joyfuUy;  " to-morrow  morn- 
ing, bright  and  early,  we  will  ascend  and  take  possession." 
The  happy  monarch  scarcely  slept  that  night.  Scarcely  had 
the  rays  of  the  sun  begun  to  play  about  the  snowy  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  when  he  mounted  his  steed,  and  accom- 
panied only  by  a  few  chosen  attendants,  ascended  a  steep  and 
narrow  road  leading  up  the  hiU.  Beside  him  on  a  white  pal- 
frey, rode  the  Gothic  princess,  her  dress  spai'kling  with  jewels, 
while  round  her  neck  was  suspended  her  silver  lyre.  The 
astrologer  walked  on  the  other  side  of  the  king,  assisting  his 
steps  with  his  hieroglyphic  staff,  for  he  never  mounted  steed  of 
any  kind. 

Aben  Habuz  looked  to  see  the  towers  of  the  promised  palace 
brightening  above  him,  and  the  embowered  terraces  of  its  gar- 
dens stretching  along  the  heights,  but  as  yet,  nothing  of  the 
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kind  was  to  be  descried.  '^  That  is  the  mystery  and  safeguard 
of  the  place,"  said  the  astrologer,  ** nothing  can  be  discerned 
until  you  have  passed  the  spell-bound  gateway,  and  been  put 
in  possession  of  the  place." 

As  they  approached  the  gateway,  the  astrologer  paused,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  king  the  mystic  hand  and  key  carved  upon 
the  portal  and  the  arch.  *'  These,"  said  he,  **  are  the  talismans 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  this  paradise.  Until  yonder  hand 
shall  reach  down  and  seia©  that  key,  neither  mortal  power,  nor 
magic  artifice,  can  prevatt  againsf  the  lord  of  this  mountain." 

While  Aben  Habua  woti  gazing  with  open  mouth  and  silent 
wonder  at  these  myotic  t&ialismans,  the  palfrey  of  the  princess 
proceeded,  on,  and  bore  hear  in  at  the  portal,  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  barbican. 

**Behold,"  cried  tL<j  ai»ayt!jiioger,  "my  promised  rewardi— the 
first  animal  with  its  burdSii,  that  should  enter  the  magic  gate- 
way." 

Aben  Habuz  smiled  eib  what  he  considered  a  pleasantry  of 
the  ancient  man ;  but  when  he  f  oimd  him  to  be  in  earnest,  his 
gray  beard  trembled  with  indignation. 

"Son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  said  he,  sternly,  "  what  equivocation  is 
this?  Thou  knowest  the  meaning  of  my  promise,  the  first 
beast  of  burden,  with  its  load,  that  should  enter  this  portal. 
Take  the  strongest  mule  in  my  stables,  load  it  with  the  most 
precious  things  of  my  treasury,  and  it  is  thine ;  but  dare  not  to 
raise  thy  thoughts  to  her,  who  is  the  delight  of  my  heart." 

**  What  need  I  of  wealth,"  cried  the  astrologer,  scornfully; 
"have  I  not  the  book  of  knowledge  of  Solomon  the  Wise, 
and  through  it,  the  command  of  the  seci*et  treasures  of  the 
earth?  The  princess  is  mine  by  right;  thy  royal  word  is 
pledged ;  I  claim  her  as  my  own." 

The  princess  sat  upon  her  palfrey,  in  the  prid^  of  youth 
and  beauty,  and  a  light  smile  of  scorn  cin-led  her  rosy  lip,  at 
this  dispute  between  two  gray  beards  for  her  charms.  The 
wrath  of  the  monarch  got  the  better  of  his  discretion.  "Base 
son  of  the  desert,"  cried  he,  "  thou  mayest  bo  master  of  many 
arts,  but  know  me  for  thy  master— and  presume  not  to  juggle 
with  thy  king." 

*  *  My  master  I"  echoed  the  astrologer,  *  *  my  king !  The  mon- 
arch of  a  mole-hill  to  claim  sway  over  him  who  i)ossesses  the 
talismans  of  Solomon*  Farewell,  Aben  Habuz ;  reign  over  thy 
petty  kingdom,  and  revel  in  thy  paradise  of  fools— for  me,  I 
will  laugh  at  thee  in  my  philosophic  retirement." 
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So  saying,  he  seized  the  bridle  of  the  x>al£rey,  smote  th€ 
earth  with  his  staff,  and  sank  with  the  Gothic  princefis  through 
the  centre  of  the  barbican.  The  earth  closed  over  them,  and 
no  trace  remained  of  the  opening  by  which  they  had  descended. 
Aben  Habnz  was  struck  dumb  for  a  time  with  astonishment. 
Recovering  himself  he  ordered  a  thousand  workmen  to  dig 
with  pickaxe  and  spade  into  the  ground  where  the  astrologer 
had  di  appeai^ed.  They  digged  and  digged,  but  m  vain;  tho 
flinty  bosom  of  the  hiU  resisted  their  implements;  or  if  they 
did  penetrate  a  little  way,  the  earth  filled  in  again  as  fast  as 
they  threw  it  out.  Aben  Habuz  sought  the  mouth  of  the  cav- 
ern at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  leading  to  the  subterranean  palace 
of  the  astrologer,  but  it  was  no  where  to  be  found:  where  once 
had  been  an  entrance,  was  now  a  soUd  surface  ot  primeval 
rock.  With  the  disappearance  of  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub 
ceased  the  benefit  of  his  talismans.  The  bronze  horseman  re- 
mained fixed  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  liill^  and  his  spear 
pointed  to  the  spot  where  the  astrologer  had  descended,  as 
if  there  still  lurked  the  deadhest  foe  of  Aben  Habuz.  From 
time  to  time  the  soimd  of  music  and  the  tones  of  a  female  voice 
could  be  faintly  heard  from  the  bosom  of  the  hill,  and  a  peasant 
one  day  brought  word  to  the  king,  that  in  the  preceding  night 
he  had  found  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  by  which  he  had  crept  in 
until  he  looked  down  into  a  subterranean  hall^  in  which  sat 
the  astrologer  on  a  magnificent  divan,  slumbering  and  nodding 
to  the  silver  lyre  of  the  princess,  which  seemed  to  hold  a  magic 
sway  over  his  senses. 

Aben  Habuz  sought  for  the  fissure  in  the  rock,  but  it  waa 
again  closed.  He  renewed  the  attempt  to  imearth  his  rivals 
but  all  in  vain.  The  speU  of  the  hand  and  key  was  too  potent 
to  be  counteracted  by  human  power.  As  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  the  site  of  the  promised  palace  and  garden,  it  re- 
mained a  naked  waste:  either  the  boasted  Elysium  was  hidden 
from  sight  by  enchantment,  or  was  a  mere  fable  of  the  astrolo- 
ger. The  world  charitably  supposed  the  latter,  and  some  used 
to  call  the  place  **  the  king's  folly,"  while  others  named  it  "  the 
fool's  Paradise." 

To  add  to  the  chagrin  of  Aben  Habuz,  the  neighbours,  whom 
he  had  defied  and  taunted,  and  cut  up  at  his  leisure,  while 
master  of  the  talismanic  horseman,  finding  him  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  magic  spell,  made  inroads  into  his  territories  from 
all  sides,  and  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  most  pacific  of 
monarchs.  was  n  tissue  ot  turmoils. 
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At  length,  Aben  Habuz  died  and  was  buried.  Ages  liave 
since  rolled  away.  The  ALhambra  has  been  built  on  the  eTent- 
ful  mountain,  and  in  some  measure  realizes  the  fabled  delights 
of  the  garden  of  Irem.  The  spell-bound  gateway  still  exists, 
protected,  no  doubt,  by  the  mystic  hand  and  key,  and  now 
forms  the  gate  of  justice,  the  grand  entrance  to  the  fortress. 
Under  that  gateway,  it  is  said,  the  old  astrologer  remains  in 
tiis  subterranean  hall ;  nodding  on  his  divan,  lulled  by  the  sil- 
ver lyre  of  the  princess. 

The  old  invalid  sentinels,  who  mount  guard  at  the  gate,  hear 
the  strains  occasionally  in  the  summer  lughts,  and,  yielding  to 
cbeir  soiK)rific  power,  doze  quietly  at  their  posts.  Nay,  so 
drowsy  an  influence  pervades  the  place,  that  even  those  who 
watx^h  by  day,  may  generally  be  seen  nodding  on  the  stone 
benches  of  the  barbican,  or  sleeping  under  the  neighbouring 
trees;  so  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  drowsiest  mihtary  post  in  all 
Chrisiiendom.  All  this,  say  the  legends,  will  endure;  from 
age  to  age  the  princess  will  remain  captive  to  the  astrologer, 
and  the  astrologer  bound  up  in  magio  slumber  by  the  princess, 
untn  the  last  day ;  unless  the  mystic  hand  shall  grasp  the  fated 
key,  and  dispei  the  whole  charm  of  this  enchanted  mountain. 
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In  old  times  there  reigned  a  Moorish  king  in  Granada,  whose 
name  was  Mohamed,  to  which  his  subjects  added  the  appella- 
tion of  el  Haygari,  or  "  the  leit-handed."  Some  say  he  was  so 
called,  on  accoimt  of  nis  being  really  more  expert  with  his  sin- 
ister, than  his  dexter  hand;  others,  because  he  was  prone  to 
take  everything  by  the  wrong  end ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  mar 
wherever  he  meddled.  Certain  it  is,  either  through  misfortune 
or  mismanagement,  he  was  continually  in  trouble.  Thrice  was 
he  driven  from  his  throne,  and  on  one  occasion  barely  escax)ed 
to  Africa  with  his  life,  in  the  disguise  of  a  fisherman.  StiQ  he 
was  as  brave  as  he  was  blundering,  and,  though  left-handed, 
wielded  his  scimitar  to  such  purpose,  that  he  each  time  re- 
established himself  upon  his  throne,  by  dint  of  hard  fighting. 
Instead,  however,  of  learning  wisdom  from  adversity,  he 
hardened  his  neck,  and  stiffened  his  left-arm  in  wilfulness. 
The  evils  of  a  pubUc  nature  which  he  thus  brought  upon  him' 
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self  and  his  kingdom,  laay  be  learned  by  those  who  will  delve 
into  the  Arabian  annals  of  Granada;  the  present  l^end  deals 
but  with  his  domestic  poUcy, 

As  this  Mohamed  was  one  day  riding  forth,  with  a  train  of 
his  courtiers,  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  he  met  a 
band  of  horsemen  returning  from  a  foray  into  the  land  of  the 
Christians.  They  were  conducting  a  long  string  of  mules  laden 
with  spoil,  and  many  captives  of  both  sexes,  among  whom,  the 
monarch  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  damsel 
richly  attired,  who  sat  weeping,  on  a  low  palfrey,  and  heeded 
not  the  consoling  words  of  a  duenna,  who  rode  beside  her. 

The  monarch  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  on  inquiring 
of  the  captain  of  the  troop,  found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  alcayde  of  a  frontier  fortress  that  had  been  surprised  and 
sacked  in  the  course  of  the  foray. 

Mohamed  clauned  her  as  his  royal  share  of  the  booty,  and 
had  her  conveyed  to  his  harem  in  the  Alhambra.  There  every 
thing  was  devised  to  soothe  her  melancholy,  and  the  monarch, 
more  and  more  enamoured,  sought  to  make  her  his  queen. 

The  Spanish  maid  at  first  repulsed  his  addresses.  Ho  was 
an  infidel— he  "was  the  open  foe  of  her  country— what  was 
worse,  he  was  stricken  in  years  I 

The  monarch  finding  his  assiduities  of  no  avail,  determined 
to  enlist  in  his  favour  the  duenna,  who  had  been  captured  with 
the  lady.  She  was  an  Andalusian  by  birth,  whose  Christian 
name  is  forgotten,  being  mentioned  in  Moorish  legends,  by  no 
other  appellation  than  that  of  the  discreet  Cadiga — and  dis- 
creet, in  truth  she  was,  as  her  whole  history  makes  evident. 
No  sooner  had  the  Moorish  king  held  a  little  private  conversa- 
tion with  her,  than  she  saw  at  once  the  cogency  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  undertook  his  cause  with  her  young  mistress. 

**  Go  to,  now  I"  cried  she ;  **  what  is  there  in  all  this  to  weep 
and  wail  about?— Is  it  not  better  to  be  mistress  of  this  beautiful 
palace  with  all  its  gardens  and  fountains,  than  to  be  shut  up 
within  your  father's  old  frontier  tower?  As  to  this  Mohamed 
being  an  infidel—what  is  that  to  the  purpose?  You  marry  hiTn 
— ^not  his  religion.  And  if  he  is  waxing  a  httle  old,  the  sooner 
will  you  be  a  widow  and  mistress  of  yourself.  At  any  rate  you 
are  in  lus  power — ^and  must  either  be  a  queen  or  a  slave. — 
When  in  the  hands  of  a  robber,  it  is  better  to  sell  one's  mer- 
chandies  for  a  fair  price,  than  to  have  it  taken  by  main  force." 

The  arguments  of  the  discreet  Cadiga  prevailed.  The  Span- 
ish lady  dried  her  tears  and  became  the  spouse  of  Mohamed 
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the  left-handed.  She  even  conformed  in  appearance  to  the 
faith  of  her  royal  husband,  and  her  discreet  duenna  inunedi- 
ately  became  a  zealous  convei't  to  the  Moslem  doctrines;  it 
-was  then  the  latter  received  the  Arabian  name  of  Cadiga,  and 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  confidential  employ  of  her 
mistress. 

In  due  process  of  time,  the  Moorish  king  was  made  the 
proud  and  happy  father  of  three  lovely  daughters,  all  bom  at 
a  birth.  He  could  have  wished  they  had  been  sons,  but  con- 
soled himself  with  the  idea  that  three  daughters  at  a  birth, 
were  pretty  well  for  a  man  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  and 
left-handed. 

As  usual  with  all  Moslem  monarchs,  he  summoned  his 
astrologers  on  this  happy  event.  They  cast  the  nativities  of 
the  three  princesses,  and  shook  their  heads.  "Daughters, 
O  king,"  said  they,  **are  always  precarious  property;  but 
these  will  most  need  your  watchfulness  when  they  arrive  at  a 
marriageable  age.— At  that  time  gather  them  under  your 
wing,  and  trust  them  to  no  other  guardianship." 

Mohamed  the  left-handed  was  acknowledged  by  his  courtiers 
to  be  a  wise  king,  and  was  certainly  so  considered  by  himself. 
The  prediction  of  the  astrologers  caused  him  but  Httle  disquiet, 
trusting  to  his  ingenuity  to  guard  his  daughters  and  outwit 
the  fates. 

' ^e  threefold  birth  was  the  last  matrimonial  trophy  of  the 

monarch;  his  queen  bore  him  no  more  children,  and  died 
within  a  few  years,  bequeathing  her  infant  daughters  to  his 
love,  and  to  the  fidelity  of  the  discreet  Cadiga. 

Many  years  had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  princesses  would 
arrive  at  that  period  of  danger,  the  marriageable  age.  "  It  is 
good,  however,  to  be  cautious  in  time,"  said  the  shrewd  mon- 
arch; so  he  determined  to  have  them  reared  in  the  royal  castle 
of  Salobrefia.  This  was  a  sumptuotis  palace,  incrusted  as  it 
were  im  a  powerful  Moorish  fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
that  overlooks  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

It  was  a  royal  retreat,  in  which  the  Moslem  monarchs  shut 
up  such  of  their  relations  as  might  endanger  their  safety; 
allowing  them  all  kinds  of  luxuries  and  amusements,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  passed  their  Hves  in  voluptuous  indolence. 

Here  the  princesses  remained,  immured  from  the  world,  but 
surrounded  by  enjoyments;  and  attended  by  female  slaves 
who  anticipated  their  wishes.  They  had  delightful  gardens 
for  their  recreation,  filled  with  the  rarest  fruits  and  flowers. 
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with  aromatic  groveB  and  perfumed  baths.  On  three  sides  the 
castle  looked  down  upon  a  rich  valley,  enamelled  with  all 
kinds  of  culture,  and  bounded  by  the  lofty  Alpuxarra  moun- 
tains; on  the  other  side  it  overlooked  the  broad  sunny  sea. 

In  this  deUcious  abode,  in  a  propitious  climate  and  under 
a  cloudless  sky,  the  three  princesses  grew  up  into  wondix>U8 
beauty;  but,  though  all  reared  alike,  they  gave  early  tokens 
of  diversity  of  character.  Their  names  were  Zayda,  Zorayda, 
and  Zorahayda;  and  such  was  the  order  of  seniority,  for  there 
had  been  precisely  three  minutes  between  their  births. 

Zayda,  the  eldest,  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  took  the 
lead  of  her  sisters  in  every  thing,  as  she  had  done  in  entering 
first  into  the  world.  She  was  curious  and  inquisitive,  and 
fond  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  things. 

Zorayda  had  a  great  feeling  for  beauty,  which  was  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  of  her  delighting  to  regard  her  own  image 
in  a  mirror  or  a  fountain,  and  of  her  fondness  for  flowers  and 
jewels,  and  other  tasteful  ornaments. 

As  to  Zorahayda,  the  yoimgest,  she  was  soft  and  timid,  and 
extremely  sensitive,  with  a  vast  deal  of  disposable  tenderness, 
as  was  evident  from  her  number  of  pet  flowers,  and  pet  birds, 
and  pet  animals,  all  of  which  she  cherished  with  the  fondest 
care.  Her  amusements,  too,  were  of  a  gentle  nature,  and 
mixed  up  with  musing  and  reverie.  She  would  sit  for  hours 
in  a  balcony  gazing  on  the  sparkling  stars  of  a  smnmer  night; 
or  on  the  sea  when  ht  up  by  the  moon,  and  at  such  times  the 
song  of  a  fisherman  faintly  heard  from  the  beach,  or  the  notes 
of  an  arrafia  or  Moorish  fiute  from  some  gUding  bark,  sufficed 
to  elevate  her  feelings  into  ecstasy.  The  least  uproar  of  the 
elements,  however,  filled  her  with  dismay,  and  a  clap  of  thun- 
der was  enough  to  throw  her  into  a  swoon. 

Years  moved  on  serenely,  and  Cadiga,  to  whom  the  prin- 
cesses were  confided,  was  faithful  to  her  trust  and  attended 
them  with  xmremitting  care. 

The  castle  of  Salobrefia,  as  has  been  said,  was  built  upon  a 
hill  on  the  sea  coast.  One  of  the  exterior  walls  straggled  down 
the  profile  of  the  hill,  imtil  it  reached  a  jutting  rock  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  with  a  narrow  sandy  beach  at  its  foot,  laved  by 
the  rippling  billows.  A  small  watch  tower  on  this  rock  had 
been  fitted  up  as  a  pavihon,  with  latticed  windows  to  admit 
the  sea  breeze.  Here  the  princesses  used  to  pass  the  sultry 
hours  of  mid-day. 

The  curious  Zayda  was  one  day  seated  at  one  of  the  windows 
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of  the  pavilion,  as  her  sisters,  reclined  on  ottomans,  were  tak- 
ing the  siesta,  or  noon-tide  slumber.  Her  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  a  galley,  which  came  coasting  along,  with  meas- 
ured strokes  of  the  oar.  As  it  drew  near,  she  observed  that  it 
was  filled  with  armed  men.  The  galley  anchored  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower:  a  number  of  Moorish  soldiers  landed  on  the  nar- 
row beach,  conducting  several  Christian  prisoners.  The  curi- 
ous Zayda  awakened  her  sisters,  and  all  three  peeped  cau- 
tiously through  the  close  jalousies  of  the  lattice,  which 
screened  them  from  sight.  Among  the  prisoners  were  three 
Spanish  cavaliers,  richly  dressed.  They  were  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  and  erf  noble  presence,  and  the  lofty  manner  in  which 
they  carried  themselves,  though  loaded  with  chains  and  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  bespoke  the  grandemr  of  their  souls. 
The  princesses  gazed  with  intense  and  breathless  interest. 
Ckx)ped  up  as  they  had  been  in  this  castle  among  female  at- 
tendants, seeing  nothing  of  the  male  sex  but  black  slaves,  or 
the  rude  fishermen  of  the  sea  coast,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  appearance  of  three  gallant  cavaliers  in  the  pride 
of  youth  and  manly  beauty  should  produce  some  commotion 
in  their  bosoms. 

*'  Md  ever  nobler  being  tread  the  earth,  than  that  cavalier  in 
crimson?"  cried  Zayda,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters.  "See  how 
proudly  he  bears  himself,  as  though  all  around  him  were  his 
slaves!" 

"But  notice  that  one  in  green,"  exclaimed  Zorayda;  **  what 
grace!  what  elegance  I  what  spirit!" 

The  gentle  Zorahayda  said  nothing,  but  she  secretly  gave 
preference  to  the  cavalier  in  green. 

The  princesses  remained  gazing  imtil  the  prisoners  were  out 
of  sight;  then  heaving  long-drawn  sighs,  they  turned  round, 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  sat  down  musing  and 
pensive  on  their  ottomans. 

The  discreet  Cadiga  found  them  in  this  situation;  they  re- 
lated to  her  what  they  had  seen,  and  even  the  withered  heart 
of  the  duenna  was  warmed.  **Poor  youths!"  exclaimed  she, 
**  rU  warrant  their  captivity  makes  many  a  fair  and  high-bom 
lady^s  heart  ache  in  their  native  land  I  Ah,  my  children,  you 
have  little  idea  of  the  life  these  cavaliers  lead  in  their  own 
country.  Such  prankhng  at  tournaments!  such  devotion  to 
the  ladies !  such  courting  and  serenading  I" 

The  curiosifey  of  Zayda  was  fully  aroused.  She  was  in- 
satiable in  her  inquiries,  and  drew  from  the  duenna  the  most 
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animated  pictures  of  the  scenes  of  her  youthful  days  and 
native  land.  The  heautif ul  Zorayda  hridled  up,  and  slyly  re- 
garded herself  in  a  mirror,  when  the  theme  turned  ux)on  the 
charms  of  the  Spanish  ladies;  while  2jorahayda  suppressed  a 
struggling  sigh  at  the  mention  of  moonlight  serenades. 

Every  day  the  curious  Zayda  renewed  her  inquiries;  and 
every  day  the  sage  duenna  repeated  her  stories,  which  were 
listened  to  with  unmoved  interest,  though  frequent  si^is,  by 
her  gentle  auditors.  The  discreet  old  woman  at  length  awak- 
ened to  the  mischief  she  might  he  doing.  She  had  heen  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  princesses  only  as  children,  hut  they 
had  imperceptibly  ripened  beneath  her  eye,  and  now  bloomed 
before  her  three  lovely  damsels  of  the  marriageable  age. — It  is 
time,  thought  the  duenna,  to  give  notice  to  the  king. 

Mohamed  the  left-handed  was  seated  one  morning  on  a 
divan  in  one  of  the  court  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  when  a  noble 
arrived  from  the  fortress  of  Salobreila,  with  a  message  from 
the  sage  Cadiga,  congratulating  him  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
daughters'  birth-day.  The  slave  at  the  same  time  presented  a 
delicate  little  basket  decorated  with  flowers,  within  which,  on 
a  couch  of  vine  and  fig  leaves,  lay  a  peach,  an  apricot,  and  a 
nectarine,  with  their  bloom  and  down,  and  dewy  sweetness 
upon  them,  and  all  in  the  early  stage  of  tempting  ripeness. 
The  monarch  was  versed  in  the  oriental  language  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  readily  divined  the  meaning  of  this  emblematical 
offering. 

*'So,"  said  he,  "the  critical  period  pointed  out  by  the  as- 
trologers is  arrived. — My  daughters  are  at  a  marriageable  age. 
What  is  to  be  done?  They  are  shut  up  from  the  eyes  of  men. — 
they  are  imder  the  eye  of  the  discreet  Cadiga— all  very  good — 
but  still  they  are  not  under  my  own  eye,  as  was  prescribed  by 
the  astrologers. — *  I  mtist  gather  them  under  my  wing,  and 
trust  to  no  other  guardianship.' " 

So  saying,  ne  ordered  that  a  tower  of  the  Alhambra  should 
be  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  departed  at  the  head  of 
his  guards  for  the  fortress  of  S^obrefia,  to  conduct  them  home 
in  i)erson. 

About  three  years  had  elapsed  since  Mohamed  had  beheld 
his  daughters,  and  he  could  scarcely  credit  his  eyes  at  the 
wonderful  change  which  that  small  space  of  time  had  made  in 
their  appearance.  During  the  interval  they  had  passed  that 
wondi-ous  boimdary  line  in  female  life,  which  separates  the 
crude,  tmformed,  and  thoughtless  girl  from  the  bloomings, 
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blushing,  meditative  woman.  It  is  like  passing  from  the  flat, 
bleak,  uninteresting  plains  of  La  Mancha  to  the  voluptuous 
valleys  and  swelling  hills  of  Andalusia. 

2iayda  was  taU  and  finely  formed,  with  a  lofty  demeanour 
and  a  x>enetrating  eye.  She  entered  with  a  stately  and  decided 
step,  and  made  a  profound  reverence  to  Mohamed,  treating 
him  more  as  her  sovereign  than  her  father.  Zorayda  was  of 
the  middle  height,  with  an  alluring  look  and  swimming  gait, 
and  a  sparkling  beauty  heightened  by  the  assistance  of  the 
toilette.  She  approached  her  father  with  a  smile,  kissed  his 
hand,  and  saluted  him  with  several  stanzas  from  a  popular 
Arabian  poet,  with  which  the  monarch  was  delighted.  Zora- 
hayda  was  shy  and  timid;  smaller  than  her  sisters,  and  with 
a  beauty  of  that  tender,  beseeching  kind  which  looks  for  fond- 
ness and  protection.  She  was  little  fitted  to  command  hke 
her  elder  sister,  or  to  dazzle  like  the  second;  but  was  rather 
formed  to  creep  to  the  bosom  of  manly  aifection,  to  nestle 
within  it,  and  be  content.  She  drew  near  her  father  with  a 
timid  and  almost  faltering  step,  and  would  have  taken  his 
hsmd  to  kiss,  but  on  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  seeing  it 
beaming  with  a  paternal  smile,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature 
broke  forth,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  his  neck. 

Mohamed,  the  left-handed,  surveyed  his  blooming  daughters 
With  mingled  pride  and  perplexity;  for  while  he  exulted  in 
their  charms,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  prediction  of  the 
astrologers.  *  *  Three*  daughteri3 1 — three  daughters !"  muttered 
he,  repeatedly  to  himself,  **and  aU  of  a  marriageable  age  I 
Here^s  tempting  hesperian  fruit,  that  requires  a  dragon  watch !" 

He  prepared  for  his  return  to  Granada,  by  sending  heralds 
before  him,  commanding  every  one  to  keep  out  of  the  road  by 
which  he  was  to  pass,  and  that  all  doors  and  windows  should 
be  closed  at  the  approach  of  the  princesses.  This  done,  he  set 
forth  escorted  by  a  troop  of  black  horsemen  of  hideous  aspect, 
and  clad  in  shining  armour. 

The  princesses  rode  beside  the  king,  closely  veiled,  on  beauti- 
ful white  palfreys,  with  velvet  caparisons  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  sweeping  the  ground ;  the  bits  and  stirrups  were  of 
gold,  and  the  silken*  bridles  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones.  The  palfreys  were  covered  with  little  silver  bells  that 
made  the  most  musical  tinkhng  as  they  ambled  gently  along. 
Wo  to  the  unlucky  wight,  however,  who  lingered  in  the  way 
when  he  heard  the  tinkling  of  these  bells— the  guards  were  or- 
dered to  cut  him  down  without  mercy. 
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The  cavalcade  was  drawing  near  to  Granada,  when  it  over* 
took,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Xenil,  a  sniall  body  of  Moorish 
soldiers,  with  a  convoy  of  prisoners.  It  was  too  late  for  the 
soldiers  to  get  out  of  the  way,  so  they  threw  themselves  on 
their  faces  on  the  earth,  ordering  their  captives  to  do  the  like. 
Among  the  prisoners,  were  the  three  identical  cavahers  whom 
the  princesses  had  seen  from  the  paviUon.  They  either  did 
not  understand,  or  were  too  haughty  to  obey  the  order,  and 
remained  standing  and  gazing  upon  the  cavalcade  as  it  ap- 
proached. 

The  ire  of  the'monarch  was  kindled  at  this  flagrant  defiance 
of  his  orders,  and  he  determined  to  punish  it  with  his  orvm 
hand.  Drawing  his  scimitar  and  pressing  forward,  he  was 
about  to  deal  a  left-handed  blow,  that  would  have  been  fatal 
to  at  least  one  of  the  gazers,  when  the  princesses  crowded 
round  him,  and  implored  mercy  for  the  prisoners;  even  the 
timid  Zorahayda  forgot  her  shyness  and  became  eloquent  in 
their  behalf.  Mohamed  paused,  with  uplifted  scimitar,  when 
the  captain  of  the  guard  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  *'  Let  not 
your  majesty,"  said  he,  **do  a  deed  that  may  cause  great 
scandal  throughout  the  kingdom. .  These  are  three  brave  and 
noble  Spanish  knights  who  have  been  taken  in  battle,  fighthi^ 
like  lions;  they  are  of  high  birth,  and  may  bring  great  ran- 
soms." 

"Enough,"  said  the  king;  **I  will  spare  their  lives,  but 
punish  their  audacity — let  them  be  taken  to  the  Vermilion 
towers  and  put  to  hard  labour." 

Mohamed  was  making  one  of  his  usual  left-handed  blimders. 
In  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  this  blustering  scene,  the  veils 
of  the  three  princesses  had  been  thrown  back,  and  the  radi- 
ance of  their  beauty  revealed;  and  in  prolonging  the  parley, 
the  king  had  given  that  beauty  time  to  have  its  full  effect. 
In  those  days,  people  fell  in  love  much  more  suddenly  than 
at  present,  as  all  ancient  stories  make  manifest;  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  hearts  of  the  three 
cavaliers  were  completely  captivated;  especially  as  grati- 
tude was  added  to  their  admiration:  it  is  a  little  singular, 
however,  though  no  less  certain,  that  each  of  them  waa 
enraptured  with  a  several  beauty.  As  to  the  princesses, 
they  were  more  than  ever  struck  with  the  noble  demeanour 
of  the  captives,  and  cherished  in  their  hearts  all  that  they 
had  heard  of  their  valour  and  noble  lineage. 

The  cavalcade   resumed  it's  march;  the  three  princesses 
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rode  pensively  along  on  their  tinkling  palfreys,  now  and 
then  stealing  a  glance  behind  in  seaix^h  of  the  Christian 
captives,  and  the  latter  were  conducted  to  their  allotted 
prison  in  the  Vermihon  towers. 

The  residence  provided  for  the  princesses,  was  one  of  the 
most  dainty  that  fancy  could  devise.  It  was  in  a  tower 
somewhat  apart  from  the  mala  palace  of  the  Alhambra, 
though  connected  with  it  by  the  main  wall  that  encircled 
the  whole  smnmit  of  the  hill.  On  one  side  it  looked  into 
the  interior  of  the  fortress,  and  had  at  its  foot  a  small  gar- 
den filled  with  the  rarest  flowers.  On  the  other  side  it  over- 
looked a  deep  embowered  ravine,  that  separated  the  grounds 
of  the  Alhambra  from  those  of  the  Qeneraliffe.  The  interior 
of  the  tower  was  divided  into  small  fairy  aj^artments,  beauti- 
fully ornamented  in  the  light  Arabian  style,  surrounding  a 
lofty  hall,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  rose  almost  to  the  sunmiit 
of  the  tower.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  hall  were  adorned 
with  arabesques  and  fret-work  sparkling  with  gold,  and  with 
brilliant  pencilling.  In  the  centre  of  the  marble  pavement, 
was  an  alabaster  fountain,  set  round  with  aromatic  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  throwing  up  a  jet  of  water  that  cooled  the 
whole  edified  and  had  a  lulling  sound.  Round  the  hall  were 
suspended  cage»  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  containing  singing 
birds  of  the  finest  plumage  or  sweetest  note. 

The  princesses  having  been  represented  as  always  cheerful 
when  in  the  castle  of  Salobrefia,  the  king  had  expected  to 
see  them  enraptured  with  the  Alhambra.  To  his  surprise, 
however,  they  began  to  pine,  and  grew  green  and  melancholy, 
and  dissatisfied  with  every  thing  around  them.  The  fiowers 
yielded  them  no  fragrance;  the  song  of  the  nightingale  dis- 
turbed their  night's  rest,  and  they  were  out  of  all  patience 
with  the  alabaster  fountain,  with  its  eternal  drop,  drop,  and 
splash,  splash,  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till 
morning. 

The  king,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  testy,  tyrannical  old  man, 
took  this  at  first  in  high  dudgeon;  but  he  reflected  that  his 
daughters  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  female  mind 
exx)ands  and  its  desires  augment.  **They  are  no  longer 
children,"  said  he  to  himself;  "they  are  women  grown,  and 
require  suitable  objects  to  interest  them."  He  put  in  requisi- 
tion, tiierefore,  all  the  dress  makers,  and  the  jewellers,  and 
the  artificers  in  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  Zacatin  of 
Ghraoada,  and  the  princesses  were  overwhelmed  with  robes 
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of  Bilk,  and  of  tifisue  and  of  brocade,  and  cachemire  shawls, 
and  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  diamonds,  and  rings,  and  brace- 
lets, and  anklets,  and  all  manner  of  precious  things. 

All,  however,  was  of  no  avail.  The  princesses  continued 
pale  and  languid  in  the  midst  of  their  finery,  and  looked  like 
three  blighted  rose  buds,  drooping  from  one  stalk.  The  kin^ 
was  at  his  wit's  end.  He  had  in  general  a  laudable  confidence 
in  his  own  judgment,  and  never  took  advice.  **The  whims 
and  caprices  of  three  marriageable  damsels,  however,  are 
sufficient,"  said  he,  "to  puzzle  the  shrewdest  head."— So,  for 
once  in  his  life,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  counsel. 

The  person  to  whom  he  appHed  was  the  experienced  duenna. 

**  Cadiga,"  said  the  king,  **  I  know  you  to  be  one  of  the  most 
discreet  women  in  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy ;  for  these  reasons,  I  have  always  continued  you 
about  the  persons  of  my  daughters.  Fathers  cannot  be  too 
wary  in  whom  they  repose  such  confidence.  I  now  wish  you 
to  find  out  the  secret  malady  that  is  preying  upon  the  prin- 
cesses, and  to  devise  some  means  of  restoring  them  to  health 
and  cheerfulness." 

Cadiga  promised  implicit  obedience.  In  fact,  she  kne^^ 
more  of  the  malady  of  the  princesses  than  they  did  them- 
selves. Shutting  herself  up  with  them,  however,  she  endea- 
voured to  insinuate  herself  into  their  confidence. 

**My  dear  children,  what  is  the  reason  you  are  so  dismal 
and  downcast,  in  so  beautiful  a  place,  where  you  have  every 
thing  that  heart  can  wish?" 

The  princesses  looked  vacantly  round  the  apartment,  and 
sighed. 

"What  more,  then,  would  you  have?  Shall  I  get  you  the 
wonderful  parrot  that  talks  all  languages,  and  is  the  delight  of 
•Granada?" 

* '  Odious !"  exclaimed  the  princess  Zayda.  *  *  A  horrid  screams 
ing  bird  that  chatters  words  without  ideas!  One  must  bo 
without  brains  to  tolerate  such  a  pest." 

"Shall  I  send  for  a  monkey  from  the  I'ock  of  Gibraltar,  to 
divert  you  with  his  antics?" 

"A  monkey!  faugh!"  cried  Zorayda,  **the  detestable  mimio 
of  man.    I  hate  the  nauseous  animal." 

**What  say  you  to  the  famous  black  singer,  Casem,  from 
the  royal  harem  in  Morocco.  They  say  he  has  a  voice  as  fine 
as  a  woman's." 

"  I  am  terrified  at  the  sight  of  these  black  slaves,"  said  the 
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delicate   Zorahayda;    **  besides,    I   have   lost   all   relish   for 
music." 

"Ah,  my  child,  you  would  not  say  so,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  slyly,  "bad  you  heard  the  music  I  heard  last  even- 
ing, from  the  three  Spanish  cavaliers  whom  we  met  on  our 
journey. — But  bless  me,  children  I  what  is  the  matter  that 
you  blush  so,  and  are  in  such  a  flutter  ?" 

"Nothing,  nothing,  good  mother,  pray  proceed." 

"Well— as  I  was  passing  by  the  Vermilion  towers,  last 
evening,  I  saw  the  three  cavaliers  resting  after  their  day's 
labour.  One  was  playing  on  the  guitar  so  gracefully,  and 
the  others  sang  by  tiuTis — ^and  they  did  it  in  such  style,  that 
the  very  guards  seemed  like  statues  or  men  enchanted.  Allah 
forgive  me,  I  could  not  help  bfeing  moved  at  hearing  the  songs 
of  my  native  country. — ^And  then  to  see  three  such  noble  and 
handsome  youths  in  chains  and  slavery." 

Here  the  kind-hearted  old  woman  could  not  restrain  her  tears. 

"  Perhaps,  mother,  you  could  manage  to  procure  us  a  sight 
of  these  cavaliers,"  said  Zayda. 

"I  think,"  said  Zorayda,  "a  little  mueic  would  be  quite 
reviving." 

The  timid  Zorahayda  said  nothing,  but  threw  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  Cadiga. 

" Mercy  on  me !"  exclaimed  the  discreet  old  woman;  "  what 
are  you  talking  of,  my  children  ?  Your  father  would  be  the 
death  of  us  all,  if  he  heard  of  such  a  thing.  To  be  sure,  these 
cavaliers  are  evidently  weU-bred  and  high-minded  youths— but 
what  of  that !  they  are  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  and  you  must 
not  even  think  of  them,  but  with  abhorrence." 

There  is  an  admirable  intrepidity  in  the  female  will,  particu- 
larly about  the  marriageable  age,  which  is  not  to  be  deterred 
by  dangers  and  prohibitions.  The  princesses  hung  round  their 
old  duenna,  and  coaxed  and  entreated,  and  declaimed  that  a  re- 
fusal would  break  their  hearts.  What  could  she  do?  She  was 
certainly  the  most  discreet  old  woman  in  the  whole  world,  and 
one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  to  the  king— but  was  she  to 
see  three  beautiful  princesses  break  their  hearts  for  the  mere 
tinkling  of  a  guitar?  Beside,  though  she  had  been  so  long 
among  the  Moors,  and  changed  her  faith,  in  imitation  of  her 
mistress,  like  a  trusty  follower,  yet  she  was  a  Spaniard  bom, 
and  had  the  lingerings  of  Christianity  in  her  heart.  So  she  set 
about  to  contrive  how  the  wishes  of  the  princesses  might  be 
gratified. 
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The  Cbristian  captives  confined  in  the  VenmEcm  towen^ 
were  under  the  charge  of  a  big-whiskered,  broad-e^ouldered 
renogado,  called  Hussein  Baba,  who  was  reported  to  have  a 
most  itdtiing  pahn.  She  went  to  him,  privately,  and  slipping 
a  broad  piece  of  gold  into  his  hand,  ''  Hussein  Baha,''  said  she, 
'^my  mistresses,  the  three  princesses,  who  are  shut  up  in  the 
tower,  and  in  sad  want  of  amusement,  have  heard  of  the  musi- 
cal talents  of  the  three  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  are  desirous  of 
bearing  a  specimen  of  theii*  skiU.  I  am  sure  you  are  too  kind- 
hearted  to  refuse  them  so  innocent  a  gratification." 

^^  What,  and  to  have  my  head  set  grinning  over  the  gate  of 
my  own  tower— for  that  would  be  the  reward,  if  the  king 
should  discover  it." 

^^No  danger  of  any  thing  of  the  kind;  the  affair  may  be 
managed  so  that  the  whim  of  the  princesses  may  be  gratified, 
and  their  father  be  never  the  wiser.  Tou  know  the  deep  ra- 
vine outside  of  the  walls,  that  passes  immediately  below  the 
tower.  Put  the  three  Christians  to  work  there,  and  at  the  in- 
tervals of  their  labour  let  them  play  and  sing,  as  if  for  their 
ownreCTeation.  In  this  way,  the  princesses  will  be  able  to  hear 
them  from  the  windows  of  the  tower,  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
Uieir  paying  well  for  your  compliance." 

As  the  good  old  woman  concluded  her  harangue,  she  kindly 
pressed  the  rough  hand  of  the  renegade,  and  left  within  it  an- 
other piece  of  gold. 

Her  eloquence  was  irresistible.  The  very  next  day  the  three 
cavaliers  were  put  to  work  in  the  ravine.  During  the  noon- 
tide heat  when  their  feUow  labourei*s  were  sleeping  in  the 
shade,  and  the  guard  nodded  drowsily  at  his  post,  they  seated 
themselves  among  the  herbage  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and 
sang  a  Spanish  roundelay  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar. 

The  glen  was  deep,  the  tower  was  high,  but  their  voices  rose 
distinctly  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  noon.  The  princesses 
listened  from  their  balcony;  they  had  been  taught  the  Spanish 
language  by  their  duenna,  and  were  moved  by  the  tenderness 
of  the  song. 

The  discreet  Cadiga,  on  the  contrary,  was  terribly  shocked. 
**  Allah  pi-eserve  us,"  cried  she,  "they  are  singing  a  love  ditty 
addressed  to  yourselves,— did  ever  mortal  hear  of  such  audac- 
ity? I  will  run  to  the  slave  master  and  have  them  soundly 
bastinadoed." 

*'  What,  bastinado  such  gallant  cavaliers,  and  for  singing  so 
charmingly?"    The  three  beautiful  princesses  were  filled  with 
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horror  at  the  idea.  With  all  her  virtuous  indignation,  the  good 
old  woman  was  of  a  placable  nature  and  easily  appeased.  Be- 
side, the  music  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  her 
young  mistresses.  A  rosy  bloom  had  already  come  to  their 
cheeks,  and  their  eyes  began  to  sparkle.  She  made  no  further 
objection,  therefore,  to  the  amorous  ditty  of  the  cavaliera. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  princesses  remained  silent  for  a 
time;  at  length  Zorayda  took  up  a  lute,  and  with  a  sweet, 
though  faint  and  trembling  voice,  warbled  a  little  Arabian  air, 
the  burden  of  which  was,  **The  rose  is  concealed  among  her 
leaves,  but  she  listens  with  doHght  to  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale." 

From  this  time  forward  the  cavaliers  worked  almost  daily  in 
the  ravine.  The  considerate  Hussein  Baba  became  more  and 
more  indulgent,  and  daily  more  prone  to  sleep  at  his  post. 
For  some  time  a  vague  intercourse  was  kept  up  by  popular 
songs  and  romances ;  which  in  some  measure  responded  to  each 
other,  and  breathed  the  feelings  of  the  parties.  By  degrees 
the  princesses  showed  themselves  at  the  balcony,  when  they 
could  do  so  without  being  perceived  by  the  guards.  They  con- 
versed with  the  cavaliers  also  by  means  of  flowers,  with  the 
symboUcal  language  of  which  they  were  mutually  acquainted: 
the  difficulties  of  their  intercourse  added  to  its  charms,  and 
strengthened  the  passion  they  had  so  singulaily conceived;  for 
love  delights  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  and  thrives  the  most 
hardily  on  the  scantiest  soil. 

The  change  effected  in  the  looks  and  spirits  of  the  princesses 
by  this  secret  intercourse,  surprised  and  gratified  the  left- 
banded  king;  but  no  one  was  more  elated  than  the  discreet 
Cadiga,  who  considered  it  all  owing  to  her  able  manage- 
ment. 

At  length  there  was  an  interruption  in  this  telegraphic  cor. 
respondence,  for  several  days  the  cavaliers  ceased  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  glen.  The  three  beautiful  princesses 
looked  out  from  the  tower  in  vain. — In  vain  they  stretched 
their  swan-like  necks  from  the  balcony ;  in  vain  they  sang  like 
captive  nightingales  in  their  cage ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
their  Christian  lovers,  not  a  note  responded  from  the  groves. 
The  discreet  Cadiga  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  intelligence,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  face  full  of  trouble.  "  Ah,  my  children  I" 
cried  she,  **  I  saw  what  all  this  would  come  to,  but  you  would 
have  your  way ;  you  may  now  hang  up  your  lutes  on  the  wil- 
lows.    The  Spanish  cavaliers  are  ransomed  by  their  families; 
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they  are  down  in  Granada,  and  pTex)aring  to  return  to  their 
native  country." 

The  three  beautiful  princesses  were  in  despair  at  the  tidings. 
The  fair  Zayda  was  indignant  at  the  slight  put  upon  them,  in 
being  thus  deserted  without  a  parting  word.  Zorayda  rung  her 
hands  and  cried,  and  looked  in  the  glass,  and  wiped  away  hex 
teara,  and  cried  afresh.  The  gentle  Zorahayda  leaned  over  the 
balcony,  and  wept  in  silence,  and  her  tears  fell  drop  by  drop, 
among  the  flowers  of  the  bank  where  the  faithless  cavaliers 
had  so  often  been  seated. 

The  discreet  Cadiga  did  all  in  her  power  to  soothe  thdr  sor^ 
row.  "  Take  comfort,  my  children,"  said  she,  **  this  is  nothing 
when  you  are  used  to  it.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world.  Ah, 
when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  know  how  to  value  these 
men.  Ill  warrant  these  cavaliers  have  their  loves  among  the 
Spanish  beauties  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  will  soon  be  sere- 
nadiQg  under  their  balconies,  and  thinking  no  more  of  the 
Moorish  beauties  in  the  Alhambra.— Take  comfort,  therefore, 
my  children,  and  drive  them  from  your  hearts." 

The  comforting  words  of  the  discreet  Cadiga  only  redoubled 
the  distress  of  the  princesses,  and  for  two  days  they  continued 
inconsolable.  On  ttie  morning  of  the  third,  the  good  old  woman 
entered  their  apartment  all  rufliing  with  indignation. 

"Who  would  have  believed  such  insolence  in  mortal  man?" 
exclaimed  she,  as  soon  as  she  could  find  words  to  express  her- 
self;  *'but  I  am  rightly  served  for  having  connived  at  this  de- 
ception of  your  worthy  father — never  talk  more  to  me  of  your 
Spanish  cavaliers." 

**Why,  what  has  happened,  good  Cadiga?"  exclaimed  the 
princesses,  in  breathless  anxiety. 

"What  has  happened?  treason  has  happened! — or  wjiat  is 
almost  as  bad,  treason  has  been  proposed — and  to  me — the 
faithfulest  of  subjects— the  trustiest  ot  duennas— yes,  my  chil- 
dren— the  Spanish  cavaliers  have  dared  to  tamper  with  me; 
that  I  should  persuade  you  to  fly  with  them  to  Cordova,  and 
become  their  wives." 

Here  the  excellent  old  woman  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. 

The  three  beautiful  princesses  turned  pale  and  red.  and  trem- 
bled, and  looked  down;  and  cast  shy  looks  at  each  other,  but 
said  nothing:  meantime,  the  old  woman  sat  rocking  backward 
and  forward  in  violent  agitation,  and  now  and  then  breaking 
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out  into  esclamations-'^'That  ever  I  shoiild  live  to  be  bo  iir 
suited — I,  the  faitbfulest  of  servants  I" 

At  length  the  eldest  princees,  who  had  most  spirit,  and  always 
took  the  lead,  approached  her,  and  laying  her  hand  uxK)n  hei 
shoulder— *'  WeU,  mother,"  said  she,  **  supposing  we  were  will- 
ing to  fly  with  these  Christian  cavaliers—is  such  a  thing  pos* 
Bible?" 

The  good  old  woman  paused  suddenly  in  her  grief,  and  look« 
ing  up — "Posablel"  echoed  she,  **to  be  sure  it  is  possible. 
Have  not  the  cavaliers  already  bribed  Hussdn  Baba,  the  rene' 
gado  captain  of  the  guard,  and  arranged  the  whole  plan?— But 
th^i  to  think  of  deceiving  your  father—your  father,  who  has 
placed  such  confidence  in  me?" 

Here  the  worthy  old  woman  gave  way  to  a  fresh  burst  of 
grief,  and  b^an  again  to  rock  backwards  and  forwards,  and  to 
wring  her  hands. 

*  *  But  our  father  has  never  placed  any  confidence  in  us, "  said 
the  eldest  princess;  *^but  has  trusted  to  bolts  and  bars,  and 
treated  us  as  captives." 

*' Why,  that  is  true  enough,"  replied  the  old  woman,  again 
pausing  in  her  grief—'  'He  has  indeed  treated  you  most  imrea- 
sonably.  Keeping  you  shut  up  here  to  waste  yoiur  bloom  in  a 
moping  old  tower,  like  roses  left  to  wither  in  a  flower  jar.  But 
ih&a  to  fly  from  your  native  land." 

''And  is  not  the  land  we  fly  to,  the  native  land  of  om*  mother; 
where  we  shall  hve  in  freedom  ?~€bnd  shall  we  not  each  have  a 
youthful  husband  in  exchange  for  a  severe  old  father?" 

"Why,  that  again  is  all  very  true— and  your  father,  I  must 
c(»i£e86,  is  rather  tyrannical. — But  what  then"— relapsing  into 
her  grief — "would  you  leave  me  behind  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
his  vengeance?" 

"By  no  means,  my  good  Cadiga.    Cannot  you  fly  with  us?" 

"Very  true,  my  child,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  when  1  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Hussein  Baba,  he  promised  to  take  care 
of  me  if  I  would  accompany  you  in  your  flight:  but  then,  be- 
think you,  my  children;  are  you  willing  to  renoimce  the  faith 
of  your  father?" 

"The  Christian  faith  was  the  original  faith  of  our  mother," 
said  the  eldest  princess;  "I  am  ready  to  embrace  it;  and  so  I 
am  sure  are  my  sisters." 

"Bight  again I^  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  brightening  up. 
"It  was  the  original  faith  of  your  mother;  and  bitterly  did  she 
lament,  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  had  renounced  it.    I  prom* 
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ised  her  then  to  take  care  of  your  bouIs,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  that  they  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  saved.  Yes,  my  chil- 
dren; I  too  was  bom  a  Christian— and  have  always  been  a 
Christian  in  my  heart;  and  am  resolved  to  return  to  the  faith. 
I  have  talked  on  the  subject  with  Hussein  Baba,  who  is  a  Span- 
iard by  birth,  and  comes  from  a  place  not  far  from  my  native 
town.  He  is  equally  anxious  to  see  his  own  country  and  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  church,  and  the  cavaUers  have  promised  that 
if  we  are  disposed  to  become  man  and  wife  on  returning  to  our 
native  land,  they  will  provide  for  us  handsomely." 

In  a  word,  it  appeared  that  this  extremely  discreet  and  provi- 
dent old  woman  had  consulted  with  the  cavaliers  and  the  rene- 
gade, and  had  concerted  the  whole  plan  of  escape.  The  eldest 
princess  immediately  assented  to  it,  and  her  example  as  usual 
determined  the  conduct  of  her  sisters.  It  is  true,  the  youngest 
hesitated,  for  she  was  gentle  and  timid  of  soul,  and  there  was 
a  struggle  in  her  bosom  between  filial  feeling  and  youthful 
passion.  The  latter  however,  as  usual,  gained  the  victory,  and 
with  silent  tears  and  stifled  sighs  she  prepared  herself  for 
flight. 

The  rugged  hill  on  which  the  Alhambra  is  built  was  in  old 
times  perforated  with  subterranean  passages,  cut  through  the 
rock,  and  leading  from  the  fortress  to  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  to  distant  sally-ports  on  the  banks  of  the  Darro  and  the 
Xenil.  They  had  been  constructed  at  different  times,  by  the 
Moorish  kings,  as  means  of  escape  from  sudden  insurrection,  or 
of  secretly  issuing  forth  on  private  enterprises.  Many  of  them, 
are  now  entirely  lost,  while  others  remain,  partly  choked  up 
with  rubbish,  and  partly  walled  up — monuments  of  the  jealous 
precautions  and  warlike  stratagems  of  the  Moorish  government. 
By  one  of  these  passages,  Hussein  Baba  had  imdertaken  to 
conduct  the  princesses  to  a  sally-port  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city,  where  the  cavaliers  were  to  be  ready  with  fleet  steeds  to 
bear  them  all  over  the  borders. 

The  appointed  night  arrived.  The  tower  of  the  princesses 
had  been  locked  up  as  usual,  and  the  Alhambra  was  buried  in 
deep  sleep.  Towards  midnight  the  discreet  Cadiga  listened 
from  a  balcony  of  a  window  that  looked  into  the  garden. 
Hussein  Baba,  the  renegade,  was  already  below,  and  gave  the 
appointed  signal.  The  duenna  fastened  the  end  of  a  ladder  of 
ropes  to  the  balcony,  lowered  it  into  the  garden,  and  descended* 
The  two  eldest  princesses  followed  her  with  beating  hearts ;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  youngest  princess,  Zorahayda^ 
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she  hesitated  and  trembled.  Several  times  she  ventured  a  deli- 
cate little  foot  upon  the  ladder,  and  as  often  drew  it  back; 
while  her  poor  little  heart  fluttered  more  and  more  the  longer 
she  delayed.  She  cast  a  wistful  look  back  into  the  silken  cham- 
ber; she  had  lived  in  it,  to  be  sure,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  but 
within  it  she  was  secure— who  could  not  tell  what  dangers 
might  beset  her  should  she  flutter  forth  into  the  wide  world? 
Now  she  bethought  her  of  her  gallant  Christian  lover,  and  her 
little  foot  was  instantly  upon  the  ladder,  and  anon  she  thought 
of  her  father,  and  shrunk  back.  But  fruitless  is  the  attempt  to 
describe  the  conflict  in  the  bosom  of  one  so  young,  and  tender, 
and  loving,  but  so  timid  and  so  ignorant  of  the  world.  In  vain 
hsiv  sisters  implored,  the  duenna  scolded,  and  the  renegade 
blasphemed  beneath  the  balcony.  The  gentle  little  Moorish 
maid  stood  doubting  and  wavering  on  the  verge  of  elopement; 
tempted  by  the  sweetness  of  the  sin,  but  terrifled  at  its  perils. 

EVery  moment  increased  the  danger  of  discovery.  A  distant 
tramp  was  heard. — "The  patrols  are  walking  the  rounds,"  cried 
the  renegade;  "if  we  linger  longer  we  perish— princess,  de- 
scend instantly,  or  we  leave  you." 

Zorahayda  was  for  a  moment  in  fearful  agitation,  then  loos- 
ening the  Jadder  of  ropes,  with  desperate  resolution  she  flimg 
it  from  the  balcony. 

"It  is  decided,  "cried  she,  "flight  is  now  out  of  my  power  I— 
Allah  guide  and  bless  ye,  my  dear  sisters !" 

The  two  eldest  princesses  were  shocked  at  the  thoughts  of 
leaving  her  behind,  and  would  fain  have  lingered,  but  the 
patrol  was  advancing;  the  renegade  was  furious,  and  they 
were  hurried  away  to  the  subterraneous  passage.  They  groped 
their  way  through  a  fearful  labyrinth  cut  through  the  heart  of 
the  mountain,  and  succeeded  in  reaching,  imdiscovered^  an 
iron  gate  that  opened  outside  of  the  walls.  The  Spanish  cav- 
aliers were  waiting  to  receive  them,  disguised  as  Moorish  sol- 
diers of  the  guard  commanded  by  the  renegade. 

The  lover  of  Zorahayda  was  frantic  when  he  learned  that  she 
had  refused  to  leave  the  tower;  but  there  was  no  time  to  waste 
in  lamentations.  The  two  princesses  were  placed  behind  their 
lovers;  the  discreet  Cadiga  mounted  behind  the  renegade,  and 
all  set  off  at  a  round  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  pass  of  Lope, 
which  leads  through  the  mountains  towards  Cordova. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  heard  the  noise  of 
drums  and  trumpets  from  the  battlements  of  the  Alhambra. 
* '  Our  flight  is  discovered, "  said  the  renegade.    *  *  We  have  fleet 
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steeds,  the  night  is  dark,  and  we  may  distance  all  pursuit/ 
replied  the  cavaliers. 

They  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  scoured  across  the  Vega. 
They  attained  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  which 
stretches  like  a  promontory  into  the  plain.  The  renegado 
paused  and  Hstened.  **  As  yet,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  one  on 
oiu'  traces,  we  shall  make  good  our  escape  to  the  mountains." 
While  he  spoke  a  ball  of  fire  sprang  up  in  a  light  blaze  on  the 
top  of  the  watch-tower  of  the  Alhambra. 

"  Confusion!"  cried  the  renegado,  **that  fire  wiU  put  all  the 
guards  of  the  passes  on  the  aleii;.  Away,  away,  spur  like  mad; 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

Away  they  dashed— the  clattering  of  their  horses'  hoofi 
echoed  from  rock  to  rock  as  they  swept  along  the  road  that 
skirts  the  rocky  mountain  of  Elvira.  As  they  galloped  on, 
they  beheld  that  the  ball  of  fire  of  the  Alhambra  was  answered 
in  every  direction;  hght  after  light  blazed  on  the  atalayas  or 
watch-towers  of  the  mountains. 

** Forward!  forward!"  cried  the  renegado,  -^th  many  an 
oath — *'to  the  bridge! — ^to  the  bridge!  before  the  alarm  has 
reached  there." 

They  doubled  the  promontory  of  the  mountain,  and  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  famous  Puente  del  Pinos,  that  crosses  a  rushing 
stream  often  dyed  with  Christian  and  Moslem  blood.  To  their 
confusion  the  tower  on  the  bridge  blazed  with  lights  and  glit- 
tered with  armed  men.  The  renegado  pulled  up  his  steed,  rose 
in  his  stirrups  and  looked  about  him  for  a  moment,  then  beck- 
oning to  the  cavaliers  he  struck  off  fromt  the  road,  skirted  the 
river  for  some  distance,  and  dashed  into  its  waters.  The  cav- 
aliers called  upon  the  princesses  to  cling  to  them,  and  did  the 
same.  They  were  borne  for  some  distance  down  the  rapid 
current,  the  surges  roared  round  them,  but  the  beautiful  prin- 
cesses clung  to  their  Christian  knights  and  never  uttered  a 
complaint.  The  cavaliers  attained  the  opposite  bank  in  safety, 
and  were  conducted  by  the  renegado,  by  rude  and  unfre- 
quented paths,  and  wild  barrancos  through  the  heart  of  the 
moimtains,  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  regular  passes.  In  a  word, 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ancient  city  of  Cordova;  when 
their  restoration  to  their  country  and  friends  was  celebrate 
with  great  rejoicings,  for  they  were  of  the  noblest  families. 
The  beautiful  princesses  were  forthwith  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  and  after  being  in  aU  due  form  made 
regular  Christians,  were  rendered  happy  lovers. 
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In  our  hurry  to  make  good  the  escape  of  the  prmcesses 
across  the  river  and  up  the  mountains,  we  forgot  to  menticm 
the  fate  of  the  discreet  Cadiga.  She  had  clung  hke  a  cat  to 
Hussein  Baba,  in  the  scamper  across  the  Vega,  screaming  at 
every  bound  and  drawing  many  an  oath  from  the  whiskered 
renegade;  but  when  he  prepared  to  plunge  his  steed  into  the 
river  her  terror  knew  no  bounds. 

^ '  Graap  me  not  so  tightly,  ^^  cried  Hussein  Baba ;  '  ^  hold  on  by 
my  belt,  and  fear  nothing." 

She  held  fiirmly  with  both  hands  by  the  leathern  belt  that 
girded  the  broad-backed  renegade;  but  when  he  halted  with 
the  cavaliers  to  take  breath  on  the  mountain  summit,  the 
duenna  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

*^What  has  become  of  Cadiga?"  cried  the  princesses  in 
alarm. 

"I  know  not,"  replied  the  renegade.  "My  belt  came  loose 
in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  Cadiga  was  swept  with  it  down 
the  stream.  The  will  of  Allah  be  done!— but  it  was  an  em- 
broidered belt  and  of  great  price !" 

There  was  no  time  to*  waste  in  idle  reports,  yet  bitterly  did 
the  princesses  bewail  the  loss  of  their  faithful  and  discreet 
counsellor.  That  excellent  old  woman,  however,  did  not  lose 
more  than  half  of  her  nine  Hves  in  the  stream. — ^A  fisherman 
who  was  drawing  his  nets  some  distance  down  the  sti*eam, 
brought  her  to  land  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  his 
miraculous  draught.  What  farther  became  of  the  discreet 
Cadiga,  the  legend  does  not  mention. — Certain  it  is,  that  she 
evinced  her  discretion  in  never  venturing  within  the  reach  of 
Mohamed  the  left-handed. 

Almost  as  Httle  is  known  of  the  conduct  of  that  sagacious 
monarch,  when  he  discovered  the  escape  of  his  daughters  and 
the  deceit  practised  upon  him  by  the  most  faithful  of  servants. 
It  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  had  called  in  the  aid  of 
counsel,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  known  to  be  guilty  of  a 
similar  weakness.  He  took  good  care,  however,  to  guard  his 
remaining  daughter;  who  had  no  disposition  to  elope.  It  is 
thought,  indeed,  that  she  secretly  repented  having  remained 
behind.  Now  and  then  she  was  seen  leaning  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  tower  and  looking  mournfully  towards  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  direction  of  Cordova;  and  sometimes  the  notes  of 
her  lute  were  heard  accompanying  plaintive  ditties,  in  which 
she  was  said  to  lament  the  loss  of  her  sisters  and  her  lover,  and 
to  bewail  her  sohtary  life.    She  died  young,  and,  according  to 
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popular  rumour,  was  buried  in  a  vault  beneath  the  tower,  and 
her  untimely  fate  has  given  rise  to  more  than  one  traditionarv 
fable. 

LOCAL  TRADmONS. 

The  common  people  of  Spain  have  an  oriental  passion  for 
story 'telling  and  are  fond  of  the  marvellous.  They  will  gather 
round  the  doors  of  their  cottages  on  summer  evenings,  or  in 
the  great  cavernous  chimney  comers  of  their  ventas  in  the 
winter,  and  listen  with  insatiable  dehght  to  miraculous  legends 
of  saints,  perilous  adventures  of  travellers,  and  daring  exploits 
of  robbers  and  contrabandistas.  The  wild  and  sohtary  natiu^ 
of  a  great  part  of  Spain;  the  imperfect  state  of  knowledge; 
the  scantiness  of  general  topics  of  conversation,  and  the  ro- 
mantic, adventurous  life  that  every  one  leads  in  a  land  where 
travelling  is  yet  in  its  primitive  state,  all  contribute  to  cheiish 
this  love  of  oral  narration,  and  to  produce  a  strong  expression 
of  the  extravagant  and  wonderful.  There  is  no  theme,  how- 
ever, more  prevalent  or  popular  than  that  of  treasures  buried 
by  the  Moors.  It  pervades  the  whole  country.  In  traversing 
the  wild  Sierras,  the  scenes  of  ancient  prey  and  exploit,  you 
cannot  see  a  Moorish  atalaya  or  watch-tower  perched  among 
the  cliJffs,  or  beetling  above  its  rock-built  viDage,  but  yoiur 
muleteer,  on  being  closely  questioned,  will  suspend  the  smok- 
ing of  his  cigarillo  to  tell  some  tale  of  Moslem  gold  buried  be- 
neath its  foundations ;  nor  is  there  a  ruined  alcazar  in  a  city, 
but  has  its  golden  tradition,  handed  down,  from  generation  to 
generation,  among  the  poor  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

These,  like  most  popular  fictions,  have  had  some  ground- 
work in  fact.  During  the  wars  between  Moor  and  Christian, 
wliich  distracted  the  country  for  centuries,  towns  and  castles 
were  liable  frequently  and  suddenly  to  change  owners;  and  the 
inhabitants,  during  sieges  and  assaults,  were  fain  to  bury  their 
money  and  jewels  in  the  earth,  or  hide  them  in  vaults  and  wcUs, 
as  is  often  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  despotic  and  belliger- 
ent countries  of  the  East.  At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  tho 
Moors,  also,  many  of  them  concealed  their  most  precious 
effects,  hoping  that  their  exile  would  be  but  temporary,  and 
that  they  would  be  enabled  to  return  and  retrieve  their  treas- 
ures at  some  future  day.  It  is  certain  that,  from  tune  to 
time,  hoards  of  gold  and  silver  coin  have  been  accidentally 
digged  up,  after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  f ix)m  among  the  ruins 
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of  Moorish  fortresses  and  habitations,  and  it  requires  but  a 
few  facts  of  the  kind  to  give  birth  to  a  thousand  fictions. 

The  stories  thus  originating  have  generally  something  of  an 
oriental  tinge,  and  are  marked  with  that  mixture  of  the  Arabic 
aiid  Gothic  which  seems  to  me  to  characterize  everything  in 
Spain;  and  especially  in  its  southern  provinces.  The  hidden 
wealth  is  always  laid  under  magic  spell,  and  secured  by  charm 
and  tahsman.  Sometimes  it  is  guarded  by  imcouth  monsters, 
or  fiery  dragons ;  sometimes  by  enchanted  Moors,  who  sit  by  it 
in  armour,  with  drawn  swords,  but  motionless  as  statues, 
maintaining  a  sleepless  watch  for  ages. 

The  Alhambra,  of  course,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
its  history,  is  a  strong  hold  for  popidar  fictions  of  the  kind, 
and  curious  reUques^  dug  up  from  time  to  time,  have  contrib- 
uted to  strengthen  them.  At  one  time,  an  earthen  vessel  was 
found,  containing  Moorish  coins  and  the  skeleton  of  a  cock, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  shrewd  inspectors,  must 
have  been  buried  alive.  At  another  time,  a  vessel  was  digged 
up,  containing  a  great  scarabaeus,  or  beetle,  of  baked  clay,  cov- 
ered with  Arabic  inscriptions,  which  was  pronounced  a  pro- 
digious amulet  of  occult  virtues.  In  this  way  the  wits  of  the 
ragged  brood  who  inhabit  the  Alhambra  have  been  set  wool 
gathering,  until  there  is  not  a  hall,  or  tower,  or  vault,  of  the 
old  fortress  that  has  not  been  made  the  scene  of  some  marvel- 
lous tradition. 

I  have  already  given  brief  notices  of  some  related  to  me  by 
the  authentic  Mateo  Ximenes,  and  now  subjoin  one  wrought 
out  from  various  particulars  gathered  among  the  gossips  of  the 
fortress. 
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Jttst  within  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  in  front  of  the 
royal  palace,  is  a  broad  open  esplanade,  called  the  place  or 
square  of  the  cisterns,  (la  plaza  de  los  algibes,)  so  called  from 
being  undermined  by  reservoirs  of  water,  hidden  from  sight, 
and  which  have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Moors.  At  one 
comer  of  this  esplanade  is  a  Moorish  well,  cut  through  the  liv- 
ing rock  to  a  great  depth,  the  water  of  which  is  cold  as  ice  and 
lear  as  crystal.     The  wells  made  by  the  Moors  are  always  in 
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repute,  for  it  is  well  known  what  pains  they  took  to  penetrate 
to  the  purest  and  sweetest  springs  and  fountains.  The  one  we 
are  speaking  of  is  famous  throughout  Granada,  insomuch  that 
the  water-carriers,  some  bearing  great  water-jars  on  their 
shoulders,  others  driving  asses  before  them,  laden  with  earthen 
vessels,  are  ascending  and  descending  the  steep  woody  avenues 
of  the  Alhambra  f  ix)m  early  dawn  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

Fountains  and  wells,  ever  since  the  scriptural  days,  have 
been  noted  gossiping  places  in  hot  climates,  and  at  the  well  in 
question  there  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  kept  up  during  the 
live-long  day,  by  tjie  invalids,  old  women,  and  other  curious, 
do-nothing  folk  of  the  fortress,  who  at  here  on  the  stone 
benches  under  an  awning  spread  over  the  well  to  shelter  the 
toll-gatherer  from  the  sun,  and  dawdle  over  the  gossip  of  the 
fortress,  and  question  any  water-carrier  that  arrives  about  the 
news  of  the  city,  and  make  long  comments  on  everything  they 
hear  and  see.  Not  an  hour  of  the  day  but  loitering  housewives 
and  idle  maid-servants  may  be  seen,  jingering  with  pitcher  on 
head  or  in  hand,  to  hear  the  last  of  the  endless  tattle  of  these 
•worthies. 

Among  the  water-carriers  who  once  resorted  to  this  well 
there  was  a  sturdy,  strong-backed,  bandy-legged  little  fellow, 
named  Pedro  Gil,  but  called  Peregil  for  shortness.  Being  a 
water-carrier,  he  was  a  Gallego,  or  native  of  GaUicia,  of 
couree.  Nature  seems  to  have  formed  races  of  men  as  she  has 
of  animals  for  different  kinds  of  drudgery.  In  France  the  shoe- 
blacks are  all  Savoyards,  the  porters  of  hotels  all  Swiss,  and  in 
the  days  of  hoops  and  hair  powder  in  England,  no  man  could 
give  the  regular  swing  to  a  sedan  chair,  but  a  bog-trotting 
Irishman.  So  in  Spain  the  carriers  of  water  and  bearers  of 
burdens  are  all  sturdy  httle  natives  of  GaUicia.  No  man  says, 
*'  get  me  a  porter,"  but,  **  call  a  Gallego." 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Peregil  the  GaUego  had 
begun  business  with  merely  a  great  earthen  jar,  which  he  car- 
ried upon  his  shoulder ;  by  degrees  he  rose  in  the  world,  and 
was  enabled  to  purchase  an  assistant  of  a  correspondent  class 
of  animals,  being  a  stout  shaggy-haired  donkey.  On  each  side 
of  this  his  long-eared  aid-de-camp,  in  a  kind  of  pannier,  were 
slimg  his  water-jars  covered  with  fig  leaves  to  protect  them  from, 
the  sun.  There  was  not  a  more  industrious  water-carrier  in  all 
Granada,  nor  one  more  merry  withal.  The  streets  rang  with  his 
cheerful  voice  as  he  trudged  after  his  donkey,  singing  forth  the 
usual  summer  note  that  resounds  through  the  Spanish  towns: 
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"  quien  quiere  agua — agva  masfria  qtie  la  nieve. — ^Who  wants 
water— water  colder  than  snow— who  wants  water  from  the 
well  of  the  Alhambra— cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal?"  When 
he  served  a  customer  with  a  sparkling  glass,  it  was  always 
with  a  pleasant  word  that  caused  a  smile,  and  if,  x)erchance,  it 
was  a  comely  dame,  or  dimpling  damsel,  it  was  always  with  a 
sly  leer  and  a  compliment  to  her  beauty  that  was  irresistible. 
Thus  Peregil  the  Gallego  was  noted  throughout  all  Granada  for 
being  one  of  the  civilest,  pleasantest,  and  happiest  of  mortals. 
Yet  it  is  not  he  who  sings  loudest  and  jokes  most  that  has  the 
lightest  heart.  Under  all  this  air  of  merriment,  honest  Peregil 
had  his  cares  and  troubles.  He  had  a  large  family  of  ragged 
children  to  supjwrt,  who  were  hungry  and  clamorous  as  a 
nest  of  young  swallows,  and  beset  him  with  their  outcries  for 
food  whenever  he  came  home  of  an  evening.  He  had  a  help- 
noate  too,  who  was  anything  but  a  help  to  him.  She  had  been 
a  village  beauty  before  marriage,  noted  for  her  skill  in  dancing 
the  bolero  and  rattling  the  castanets,  and  she  still  retained  her 
early  propensities,  spending  the  hard  earnings  of  honest  Pere- 
gil in  frippery,  and  laying  the  very  donkey  under  requisition 
for  junketting  parties  into  the  country  on  Sxmdays,  and  saints' 
days,  and  those  iimmnerable  holydays  which  are  rather  more 
numerous  in  Spain  than  the  days  of  the  week.  With  all  this 
she  was  a  little  of  a  slattern,  something  more  of  a  he-a-bed, 
and,  above  aU,  a  gossip  of  the  first  water;  neglecting  house, 
household  and  everything  else,  to  loiter  sHp-shod  in  the  houses 
of  her  gossip  neighbours. 

He,  however,  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
accommodates  the  yoke  of  matrimony  to  the  submissive  neck. 
Peregil  bore  all  the  heavy  dispensations  of  wife  and  children 
with  as  meek  a  spirit  as  his  donkey  bore  the  water- jars ;  and, 
however  he  might  shake  his  ears  in  private,  never  ventured  to 
question  the  household  virtues  of  his  slattern  spouse. 

He  loved  his  children  too,  even  as  an  owl  loves  its  owlets, 
seeing  in  them  his  own  image  multiplied  and  perpetuated,  for 
they  were  a  sturdy,  long-backed,  bandy-legged  little  brood. 
The  great  pleasure  of  honest  Peregil  was,  whenever  he  could 
afford  himself  a  scanty  holyday  and  had  a  handful  of  marave- 
dies  to  spare,  to  take  the  whole  litter  forth  with  him,  some  in 
his  arms,  some  tugging  at  his  skirts,  and  some  trudging  at  his 
heels,  and  to  treat  them  to  a  gambol  among  the  orchards  of  the 
Vega,  while  his  wife  was  dancing  with  her  holyday  friends  iin 
the  Aiig03taras  of  the  Darro. 
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It  was  a  late  hour  one  summer  night,  and  most  of  the  water- 
carriers  had  desisted  from  their  toUs.  The  day  had  been  un- 
commonly sultry ;  the  night  was  one  of  those  deUcious  moon- 
lights, which  tempt  the  inhabitants  of  those  southern  climes  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  heat  and  inaction  of  the  day,  by 
lingering  in  the  open  air  and  enjoying  its  tempered  sweetness 
untn  after  midnight.  Customers  for  water  were  therefore 
still  abroad.  Peregil,  like  a  considerate,  jyainstaking  little 
father,  thought  of  his  hungry  children.  "One  more  journey 
to  the  well,"  said  he  to  himself,  '*to  earn  a  good  Sunday's 
puchero  for  the  little  ones."  So  saying,  he  trudged  rapidly  up 
the  steep  avenue  of  the  Alhambra,  siQging  as  he  went,  and 
now  and  then  bestowing  a  hearty  thwack  with  a  cudgel  on 
the  flanks  of  his  donkey,  either  by  way  of  cadence  to  the  song, 
or  refreshment  to  the  animal;  for  dry  blows  serve  in  lieu  for 
provender  in  Spain,  for  all  beasts  of  biirden. 

When  arrived  at  the  well,  he  found  it  deserted  by  every  one 
except  a  sohtary  stranger  in  Moorish  garb,  sotted  on  the  stone 
bench  in  the  moonlight.  Peregil  paused  at  first,  and  regarded 
him  with  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  but  the  Moor  feebly 
beckoned  him  to  approach. 

*'I  am  faint  and  ill,"  said  he;  "aid  me  to  return  to  the  <aty, 
and  I  wiQ  pay  thee  double-what  thou  couldsfc  gain  by  thy  jars 
of  water." 

The  honest  heart  of  the  little  water-carrier  was  touched  with 
compassion  at  the  appeal  of  the  stranger.  "God  forbid,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  should  ask  fee  or  reward  for  doing  a  common  act 
of  humanity." 

He  accordingly  helped  the  Moor  on  his  donkey,  and  set  off 
slowly  for  Granada,  the  poor  Moslem  being  so  weak  that  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  him  on  the  animal  to  keep  hiTn  from 
falling  to  the  earth. 

When  they  entered  the  city,  the  water-carrier  demanded 
whither  he  should  conduct  him,  "Alas!"  said  the  Moor, 
faintly,  "  I  have  neither  home  nor  habitation.  I  am  a  stranger 
in  the  land.  Suffer  me  to  lay  my  head  this  night  beneath  thy 
roof,  and  thou  shall  be  amply  repaid. " 

Honest  Peregil  thus  saw  himself  unexpectedly  saddled  with 
an  infidel  guest,  but  he  was  too  humane  to  refuse  a  night's 
shelter  to  a  fellow  being  in  so  forlorn  a  plight ;  so  he  conducted 
the  Moor  to  his  dwelling.  The  children,  who  had  saUied  forth, 
open-mouthed  as  usual,  on  hearing  the  tramp  of  the  donkey, 
von   baclr   vrith  p.lirlght,    whcpi  thev   beheld   the  turbaned 
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stranger,  and  hid  themselves  behind  their  mother.  The  latter 
stepped  forth  intrepidly,  like  a  ruffling  hen  before  her  brood, 
when  a  vagrant  dog  approaches. 

"What  infidel  companion,"  cried  she,  **is  this  you  have 
brought  home  at  this  late  hour,  to  di*aw  upon  us  the  eyes  of 
the  Inquisition?" 

"Be  quiet,  wife,"  repUed  the  Gallego,  "here  is  a  poor  sick 
stranger,  without  friend  or  home :  wouldst  thou  turn  him  forth 
to  perish  in  the  streets?" 

The  wife  would  still  have  remonstrated,  for,  though  she 
lived  in  a  hovel,  she  was  a  furious  stickler  for  the  credit  of  her 
house;  the  little  water-carrier,  however,  for  once  was  stiff- 
necked,  and  refused  to  bend  beneath  the  yoke.  He  assisted 
the  poor  Moslem  to  alight,  and  spread  a  mat  and  a  sheepskin 
Cor  him,  on  the  ground,  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house;  being 
the  only  kind  of  bed  that  his  poverty  afforded. 

In  a  little  while  the  Moor  was  seized  with  violent  convul- 
sions, which  defied  aU  the  ministeiing  skill  of  the  simple 
water-carrier.  The  eye  of  the  poor  patient  acknowledged  his 
kindness.  During  an  interval  of  his  fits  he  called  him  to  his 
side,  and  addressing  him  in  o.  low  voice;  "  My  end,"  said  he, 
"I  fear  is  at  hand.  If  I  die  I  bequeath  you  this  box  as  a  re- 
ward for  your  charity."  So  saying,  he  opened  his  albomoz,  or 
cloak,  and  showed  a  small  box  of  sandal  wood,  strapped  round 
his  body. 

"God  grant,  my  friend,"  replied  the  worthy  little  Gallego, 
''that  you  may  live  many  years  to  enjoy  your  treasure,  what- 
ever it  may  be." 

The  Moor  shook  his  head;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  box, 
and  would  have  said  something  more  concerning  it,  but  his 
convulsions  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  in  a  little 
while  he  expired. 

The  water-carrier's  wife  was  now  as  one  distracted.  "  This 
comes,"  said  she,  "of  your  foolish  good  nature,  always  run- 
ning into  scrapes  to  oblige  othora.  What  will  become  of  us 
when  this  corpse  is  found  in  our  house?  We  shall  be  sent  to 
prison  as  murderers;  and  if  we  escape  with  our  Uves,  shall  be 
ruined  by  notaries  and  alguazils. " 

Poor  Peregil  was  in  equal  tribulation,  and  almost  repented 
himself  of  having  done  a  good  deed.  At  length  a  thought 
struck  him.  " It  is  not  yet  day,"  said  he.  "I  can  convey  the 
dead  body  out  of  the  city  and  bury  it  in  the  sands  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Xonil.    No  one  paw  the  Moor  enter  our  dwellinfr,  and  no 
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one  will  know  any  thing  of  his  death."  So  said,  so  done.  The 
wife  aided  him:  they  rolled  the  hody  of  the  unfortunate  Mos- 
lem in  the  mat  on  which  he  had  expired,  laid  it  across  the  ass, 
and  Mattias  sei  out  with  it  for  the  banks  of  the  river. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  there  lived  opposite  to  the  water- 
carrier  a  barber,  named  Pedrillo  Pedrugo,  one  of  the  most 
prying,  tattling,  mischief -making,  of  his  gossip  tribe.  He  was 
a  weasel-faced,  spider-legged  varlet,  supple  and  insinuating; 
the  famous  Barber  of  Seville  could  not  surpass  him  for  his  imi- 
versal  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  he  had  no  more 
power  of  retention  than  a  sieve.  It  was  said  that  he  slept  witii 
but  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  kept  one  ear  uncovered,  so  that, 
even  in  his  sleep,  he  might  see  and  hear  all  that  was  going  on. 
Certain  it  is,  he  was  a  sort  of  scandalous  chronicle  for  the 
quidnuncs  of  Granada,  and  had  more  customers  than  aU  the 
rest  of  his  fraternity. 

This  meddlesome  barber  heard  Peregil  arrive  at  an  unusual 
hour  of  night,  and  the  exclamations  of  his  wife  and  children. 
His  head  was  instantly  popi)ed  out  of  a  little  window  which 
served  him  as  a  lookout,  and  he  saw  his  neighbour  assist  a  man 
in  a  Moorish  garb  into  his  dwelling.  This  was  so  strange  an 
occurrence  that  Pedrillo  Pedrugo  slept  not  a  wink  that  night — 
every  five  minutes  he  was  at  his  loop-hole,  watching  the  lights 
that  gleamed  through  the  chinks  of  his  neighbour's  door,  and 
before  daylight  he  beheld  Peregil  sally  forth  with  his  donkey 
unusually  laden. 

The  inquisitive  barber  was  in  a  fidget;  he  slipx)ed  on  his 
clothes,  and,  stealing  forth  silently,  followed  the  water-carrier 
at  a  distance,  until  he  saw  him  dig  a  hole  in  the  sandy  bank 
of  the  Xenil,  and  bury  something  that  had  the  appearance  of 
a  dead  body. 

The  barber  hied  him  home  and  fidgeted  about  his  shop,  set- 
ting everything  upside  down,  until  sunrise.  He  then  took  a 
basin  under  his  arm,  and  sallied  forth  to  the  house  of  his  daily 
customer,  the  Alcalde. 

The  Alcalde  was  just  risen.  Pedrillo  Pedrugo  seated  him  in 
a  chair,  threw  a  napkin  round  his  neck,  put  a  basin  of  hot 
water  imder  his  chin,  and  began  to  mollify  his  beard  with  his 
fingers. 

**  Strange  doings,"  said  Pedrugo,  who  played  barber  and 
newsmonger  at  the  same  time.  *' Strange  doings  I  Robbery, 
and  murder,  and  burial,  all  in  one  night !" 

**  Hoy?  how!    What  is  it  you  say?"  cried  ti.e  Alcalde. 
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"  I  say,"  replied  the  barber,  rubbing  a  piece  of  soap  over  the 
nose  and  mouth  of  the  dignitary,  for  a  Spanish  barber  disdains 
to  employ  a  brush;  **I  say  that  Peregil  the  Gallego  has  robbed 
and  murdered  a  Moorish  Mussidman,  and  buried  hinri  this 
blessed  night, — maMita  sea  la  noche, — accursed  be  the  night 
for  the  same !" 

**  But  how  do  you  know  all  this?"  demanded  the  Alcalde. 

"  Be  patient,  ,Sefior,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it,"  replied 
Pedrillo,  taking  him  by  the  nose  and  sliding  a  razor  over  his 
cheek.  He  then  recounted  all  that  he  had  seen,  going  through 
both  operations  at  the  same  time,  shaving  his  beard,  washing 
his  chin,  and  wiping  him  dry  with  a  dirty  napkin,  while  he 
was  robbing,  murdering,  and  burying  the  Moslem. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  Alcalde  was  one  of  the  most 
overbearing,  and  at  the  same  time  most  griping  and  corrupt 
eturmudgeons  in  all  Granada.  It  could  not  be  denied,  however, 
that  he  set  a  high  value  upon  justice,  for  he  sold  it  at  its  weight 
in  gold.  He  presumed  the  case  in  point  to  be  one  of  mimier 
and  robbery;  doubtless  there  must  be  rich  spoil;  how  was  it  to 
be  secured  into  the  legitimate  hands  of  the  law?  for  as  to 
merely  entrapping  the  delinquent — ^that  would  be  feeding  the 
gallows:  but  entrapping  the  booty — that  would  be  enriching 
the  judge;  and  such,  according  to  his  creed,  was  the  great  end 
of  justice.  So  thinking,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his 
trustiest  alguazil;  a  gaunt,  hungry-looking  varlet,  clad,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  order,  in  the  andent  Spanish  garb— a 
broad  black  beaver,  turned  up  at  the  sides;  a  quaint  ruff,  a 
small  black  cloak  dangling  from  his  shoulders;  rusty  black 
under-clothes  that  set  off  his  spare  wiry  form;  while  in  his 
hand  he  bore  a  slender  white  wand,  the  dreaded  insignia  of  his 
office.  Such  was  ttie  legal  bloodhound  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
breed,  that  he  put  upom  the  traces  of  the  imlucky  water-car- 
rier; and  such  was  his  speed  and  certainty  that  he  was  upon 
the  haunches  of  ppor  Percgil  before  he  had  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  and  brought  both  him  and  his  donkey  before  the  dis- 
penser of  justice. 

The  Alcalde  bent  upon  him  one  of  his  most  terrific  frowns. 
Hark  ye,  culprit,"  roared  he  in  a  voice  that  made  the  knees 
of  the  Httle  Gallego  smite  together, — '  *  Hark,  ye  culprit  I  there  is 
no  need  of  denying  thy  guilt :  everything  is  known  to  me.  A 
gallows  is  the  proper  reward  for  the  crime  thou  hast  commit- 
ted, but  I  am  merciful,  and  readily  listen  to  reason.  The  man 
that  has  been  murdered  in  thy  house  was  a  Moor,  an  infidel. 
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the  enemy  of  oui*  faith.  It  was  doubtless  in  a  fit  of  rehgioiirj 
zeal  that  thou  hast  slain  him.  I  will  be  indulgent,  therefore; 
render  up  the  property  of  which  thou  hast  robbed  him,  and  we 
will  hush  the  matter  up." 

The  poor  water-carrier  called  upon  all  the  saints  to  witness 
his  innocence;  alas!  not  one  of  them  appeared,  and  if  there 
had,  the  Alcalde  would  have  disbelieved  the  whole  kalendar. 
The  water  carrier  related  the  whole  story  of  Jihe  dying  Moor 
with  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  truth,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain:  **Wilt  thou  persist  in  saying,"  demanded  the  judge, 
**  that  this  Moslem  had  neither  gold  nor  jewels,  which  were  the 
object  of  thy  cupidity?" 

**  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  your  worship,"  replied  the  water- 
carrier,  **  he  had  nothing  but  a  small  box  of  sandalwood,  which 
ho  bequeathed  to  me  in  reward  of  my  services." 

**  A  box  of  sandal  woodl  a  box  of  sandal  wood!"  exclaimed 
the  Alcalde,  his  eyes  sparkling  at  the  idea  of  precious  jewels, 
"  and  where  is  this  box?  where  have  you  concealed  it?" 

**  An'  it  please  your  grace,"  repUed  the  water-carrier,  **it  is 
in  one  of  the  panniers  of  my  mule,  and  heartily  at  the  service 
of  your  worship." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  the  words  when  the  keen  alguazil 
darted  off  and  reappeared  in  an  instant  with  the  mysterious 
box  of  sandal  wood.  The  Alcalde  opened  it  with  an  eager  and 
trembling  hand ;  all  pressed  forward  to  gaze  upon  the  treasures 
it  was  expected  to  contain;  when,  to  their  disappointment, 
nothing  appeared  within  but  a  parchment  scroll,  covered  with 
Arabic  characters,  and  an  end  of  a  waxen  taper  I 

When  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  conviction  of  a 
prisoner,  justice,  even  in  Spain,  is  apt  to  be  impartial.  The 
Alcalde,  having  recovered  from  his  disappointment  and  found 
there  was  really  no  booty  in  the  case,  now  listened  dispassion- 
ately to  the  explanation  of  the  water-carrier,  which  was  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  his  wife*  Being  convinced, 
therefore,  of  his  innocence,  he  discharged  him  from  arrest ;  nay 
more,  he  permitted  him  to  carry  off  the  Moor's  legacy,  the  box 
of  sandal  wood  and  its  contents,  as  the  well-merited  reward  of 
his  humanity ;  but  he  retained  his  donkey  in  payment  of  cost 
and  charges. 

Behold  the  unfortunate  little  Gallego  reduced  once  more  to 
the  necessity  of  being  his  own  water-carrier,  and  trudging  up 
to  the  well  of  the  Alhambra  with  a  great  earthen  jar  upon  his 
shoulder.  As  he  toiled  up  the  hill  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  noon 
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his  usual  good-humour  forsook  him.  "Dog  of  an  Alcalde!" 
would  he  cry,  **  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  the  means  of  his  subsist- 
ence— of  the  best  friend  he  had  in  the  world !"  And  then,  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  beloved  companion  of  his  labours,  all 
the  kindness  of  his  nature  would  break  forth.  **  Ah,  donkey 
of  my  heart  I"  would  he  exclaim,  resting  his  burden  on  a  stone, 
and  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  *'  Ah,  donkey  o^  my  heart  I 
I  warrant  me  thou  thinkest  of  thy  old  master!  I  warrant  me 
thou  missest  the  water  jars— poor  beast !" 

To  add  to  his  afflictions  his  wife  received  him,  on  his  return 
home,  with  whimperings  and  repinings;  she  had  clearly  the 
vantage-ground  of  him,  having  warned  him  not  to  commit  the 
egregious  act  of  hospitality  that  had  brought  on  him  all  these 
misfortunes,  and  hke  a  knowing  woman,  she  took  every  occa- 
pion  to  throw  her  superior  sagacity  in  his  teeth.  If  ever  her 
children  lacked  food,  or  needed  a-new  garment,  she  would  an- 
swer with  a  sneer,  "  Go  to  your  father;  he's  heir  to  king  Chico 
of  the  Alhambra.  Ask  him  to  help  you  out  of  the  Moor's  strong 
box." 

Was  ever  poor  mortal  more  soundly  punished,  for  having 
done  a  good  action!  The  imlucky  Peregii  was  grieved  in  flesh 
and  spuit,  but  still  he  bore  meekly  with  the  railings  of  his 
spouse.  At  length  one  evening,  when,  after  a  hot  day's  toil, 
she  taunted  him  in  the  usual  manner,  he  lost  all  patience.  He 
did  not  venture^  to  retort  upon  her,  but  his  eye  rested  upon 
the  box  of  sandal  wood,  which  lay  on  a  shelf  with  lid  half 
open,  as  if  laughing  in  mockery  of  his  vexation.  Seizing  it  up 
he  dashed  it  with  indignation  on  the  floor.  **  Unlucky  was 
the  day  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on  thee,"  he  cried,  "or  sheltered 
thy  master  beneath  my  roof." 

As  the  box  struck  the  floor  the  lid  flew  wide  open,  and  the 
parchment  scroll  rolled  forth.  Peregii  sat  regarding  the  scroll 
for  some  time  in  moody  silence.  At  length  rallying  his  ideas, 
"  Who  knows,"  thought  he,  "but  this  writing  may  be  of  some 
importance,  as  the  Moor  seems  to  have  guarded  it  with  such 
care."  Picking  it  up,  therefore,  he  put  it  in  his  bosom,  and 
the  next  morning,  as  he  was  crying  water  through  the  streets, 
he  stopped  at  the  shop  of  a  Moor,  a  native  of  Tangiers,  who 
sold  trinkets  and  perfumery  in  the  Zacatin,  and  asked  him  to 
explain  the  contents. 

The  Moor  read  the  scroll  attentively,  then  stroked  his  beard 
and  smiled.  "This  manuscript,"  said  he,  " is  a  form  of  incan- 
tation for  the  recovery  of  hidden  treasure,  that  is  under  the 
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power  of  enchantment.  It  is  said  to  have  such  virtue  that  the 
strongest  bolts  and  bars,  nay  the  adamantine  rock  itself  wiU 
yield  before  it." 

**  Bah  I "  cried  the  HtUe  Gallego,  '*  what  is  all  that  to  me?  I 
am  no  enchanter,  and  know  nothing  of  buried  treasure."  So 
saying  he  shouldered  his  watej?-jar,  left  the  scroll  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mogr«  and  trudged  forward  on  his  daily  rounds. 

That  evening,  however,  as  he  rested  himself  about  twilight 
at  the  well  of  the  Alhambra,  he  found  a  niunber  of  gossips  as- 
sembled at  the  place,  and  their  conversation,  as  is  not  unusual 
at  that  shadowy  hour,  turned  upon  old  tales  and  traditions  of 
a  supernatural  nature.  Being  all  poor  as  rats,  they  dw^t  with 
peculiar  fondness  upon  the  popular  theme  of  enchanted  riches 
left  by  the  Moors  m  various  parts  of  the  Alhambra.  Above 
all,  they  concurred  in  the  beUef  that  there  were  great  treasures 
buried  deep  in  the  earth  under  the  tower  of  the  Seven  Floors. 

These  stories  made  an  unusual  impression  on  the  mind  of 
honest  Peregil,  and  they  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  his 
thoughts  as  he  returned  alone  down  the  darkling  avenues. 
**  K,  after  all,  there  should  be  treaeiu*e  hid  beneath  that  tower 
— ^and  if  the  scroU  I  left  with  the  Moor  should  enable  me  to  get 
at  it  I"  In  the  sudden  ecstasy  of  the  thought  he  had  well  nigh 
let  fall  his  water- jar. 

That  night  he  tumbled  and  tossed,  and  could  scarcely  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  for  the  thoughts  that  were  bewildering  his  ta-ain. 
In  the  morning,  bright  and  early,  he  repaired  to  the  shop  of 
the  Moor,  and  told  him  all  that  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
*' You  can  read  Arabic,"  said  he,  **  suppose  we  go  together  to 
the  tower  and  try  the  effect  of  the  charm ;  if  it  fails  we  arc  no 
worse  oif  than  before,  but  if  it  succeeds  we  will  share  equally 
all  the  treasure  we  may  discover." 

**Hold,"  rephed  the  Moslem,  *' this  writing  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself;  it  must  be  read  at  midnight,  by  the  light  of  a  taper 
singularly  compounded  and  prepared,  the  ingredients  of  which 
ai'e  not  witliin  my  reach.  Without  such  taper  the  scroll  is  of 
no  avail." 

**Sayno  more!"  cried  the  little  Gallego.  "I  have  such  a 
taper  at  hand  and  will  bring  it  here  in  a  moment."  So  saying 
he  hastened  home,  and  soon  retmiied  with  the  end  of  a  yeUow 
wax  taper  that  ho  had  found  in  the  box  of  sandal  wood. 

Thd  Moor  felt  it,  and  smelt  to  it.  **  Here  are  rare  and  costly 
perfumes,"  said  he,  **  combined  with  this  yellow  wax.  This  is 
the  kind  of  taper  specified  in  the  scroll.    While  this  burns,  the 
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strongest  walls  and  most  secret  caverns  will  remain  open ;  woe 
to  him,  however,  who  lingers  within  imtil  it  he  extinguished. 
He  will  remain  enchanted  with  the  treasure." 

It  was  now  agreed  between  them  to  try  the  charm  that  very 
night.  At  a  late  hour,  therefore,  when  nothing  was  stirring 
but  bats  and  owls,  they  ascended  the  woody  hill  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  and  approached  that  awful  tower,  shrouded  by  trees  and 
rendered  formidable  by  so  many  traditionary  tales. 

By  the  light  of  a  lantern,  they  groped  their  way  through 
bushes,  and  over  fallen  stones,  to  the  door  of  a  vault  beneath 
the  tower.  With  fear  and  trembling  they  descended  a  flight 
of  steps  cut  into  the  rock.  It  led  to  an  empty  chamber,  damp 
and  drear,  from  which  another  flight  of  steps  led  to  a  deeper 
vault.  In  this  way  they  descended  four  several  flights,  lead- 
ing into  as  many  vaults,  one  below  the  other,  but  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  waS  soM,  and  though,  according  to  tradition,  thero 
remained  three  vaults  still  below,  it  was  said  to  be  impossible 
to  i)enetrate  farther,  the  residue  being  shut  up  by  strong  en- 
chantment. The  air  of  this  vault  was  damp  and  chilly,  and 
had  an  earthy  smell,  and  the  light  scarce  cast  forth  any  rays. 
They  paused  here  for  a  time  in  breathless  suspense,  until  they 
faintly  heard  the  clock  of  the  watch  tower  strike  midnight; 
upon  this  they  lit  the  waxen  taper,  which  diffused  an  odour 
of  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  and  storax. 

The  Moor  began  to  read  in  a  hurried  voice.  He  had  scarce 
finished,  when  there  was  a  noise  as  of  subterraneous  thunder. 
The  earth  shook,  and  the  floor  yawning  open  disclosed  a  flight 
of  steps.  Trembling  with  awe  they  descended,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern  found  themselves  in  another  vault,  covered 
with  Arabic  inscriptions.  In  the  centre  stood  a  great  chest, 
secured  with  seven  bands  of  steel,  at  each  end  of  which  sat  an 
enchanted  Moor  in  annour,  but  motionless  as  a  statue,  being 
controlled  by  the  power  of  the  incantation.  Before  the  chest 
were  several  jars  filled  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones.  In  the  largest  of  these  they  thrust  thoir  arms  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  at  every  dip  hauled  forth  hands-fidl  of  broad 
yellow  pieces  of  Moorish  gold,  or  bracelets  and  ornaments  of 
the  same  precious  m_etal,  while  occasionally  a  necklace  of 
oriental  pearl  would  stick  to  their  fingers.  Still  they  trembled 
and  breathed  short  while  cramming  their  pockets  with  the 
spoils;  and  cast  many  a  fearful  glance  at  the  two  enchanted 
Moors,  who  sat  grim  and  motionless,  glaring  upon  them  with 
unwinking  eyes.    At  length,  struck  with  a  sudden  panic  at 
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Bome  fancied  noise,  thoy  both  rushed  up  the  staircase,  tumbled 
over  one  another  into  the  upper  apartment,  overturned  and 
extinguished  the  waxen  taper,  and  the  pavement  again  doeed 
with  a  thundering  sound. 

Filled  with  dismay,  they  did  not  pause  until  they  had 
groped  their  way  out  of  the  tower,  and  beheld  the  stars  shin- 
ing through  the  trees.  Then  seating  themselves  upon  the 
grass,  they  divided  the  spoil,  determining  to  content  them- 
selves for  the  present  with  this  mere  skimming  of  the  jars, 
but  to  return  on  some  future  night  cmd  drain  them  to  the  bot- 
tom. To  make  sure  of  each  other's  good  faith,  also,  they 
divided  the  t.gt.1i«ma.n«  between  them,  one  retaining  the  scroll 
and  the  other  the  taper;  this  done,  they  set  off  with  light 
hearts  and  well  lined  pockets  for  Granada. 

As  they  wended  their  way  down  the  hill,  the  shrewd  Moor 
whispered  a  word  of  counsel  in  the  ear  of  the  simple  little 
water-carrier. 

** Friend  Peregil,"  said  he,  "all  this  affair  must  be  kept  a 
profound  secret  until  we  have  secured  the  treasure  and  con- 
veyed it  out  of  harm's  way.  If  a  whisper  of  it  gets  to  the  ear 
of  the  Alcalde  we  are  undone !" 

**  Certainly  I"  replied  the  GaJlogo;  "nothing  can  be  more 
true." 

"Friend  Peregil,"  said  the  Moor,  "you  axe  a  discreet  man, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  can  keep  a  secret;  but — you  have  a 
wife — " 

"She  shall  not  know  a  word  of  it!"  replied  the  little  water- 
carrier  sturdily. 

"Enough,"  said  the  Moor,  "I  depend  upon  thy  discretion 
and  thy  promise." 

Never  was  promise  more  positive  and  sincere;  but  alas! 
what  man  can  keep  a  secret  froin  his  wfe?  Certainly  not 
such  a  one  as  Peregil  the  water-carrier,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  loving  and  tractable  of  husbands.  On  his  return  home 
he  found  his  wife  moping  in  a  comer. 

"  Mighty  well  I"  cried  she,  as  he  entered;  "you've  come  at 
last;  after  rambling  about  until  this  hour  of  the  night.  I 
wonder  you  have  not  brought  home  another  Moor  as  a  house- 
mate." Then  bm^tiog  into  tears  she  began  to  wring  her 
hands  and  smite  her  breast.  "Unhappy  wom^ui  that  I  am!'* 
exclaimed  she,  "what  will  become  of  me  I  My  house  stripped 
and  plundered  by  lawyers  and  alguazils;  my  husband  a  do-no- 
good  that  no  longer  brings  ho?ne  bread  fo?  his  family,  but 
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goes  rambling  about,  day  and  night,  with  infidel  Moors.  Oh, 
my  children!  my  children!  what  will  become  of  us;  we  shall 
all  have  to  beg  in  the  streets !" 

Honest  Peregil  was  so  moved  by  the  distress  of  his  spouse, 
that  he  could  not  help  whimpering  also.  His  heart  was  as  full 
as  his  pocket,  and  not  to  be  restrained.  Thrusting  his  hand 
into  the  latter  he  hauled  forth  three  or  four  broad  gold  pieces 
and  sHpped  them  into  her  bosom.  The  poor  woman  stared 
with  astonishment,  and  could  not  imderstand  the  meaning  of 
this  golden  shower.  Before  she  could  recover  her  surprise, 
the  httle  Gallego  drew  forth  a  chain  of  gold  and  dangled  it 
before  her,  capering  with  extiltation,  his  mouth  distended 
from  ear  to  ear. 

**Holy  Virgin  protect  us!"  exclaimed  the  wife.  **What 
hast  thou  been  doing,  Peregil?  Surely  thou  hast  not  been 
committing  murder  and  robbery  1" 

The  idea  scarce  entered  the  brain  of  the  poor  woman  than  it 
became  a  certainty  with  her.  She  saw  a  prison  and  a  gallows 
in  the  distance,  and  a  httle  bandy-l^ged  Gallego  dangling 
pendant  from  it;  and,  overcome  by  the  horrors  conjured  up 
by  her  imagination,  fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

What  could  the  poor  man  do?  He  had  no  other  means  of 
pacifying  his  wife  and  dispelling  the  phantoms  of  her  feincy, 
than  by  relating  the  whole  story  of  his  good  fortune.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  do  \intil  he  had  exacted  from  her  the 
most  solemn  promise  to  keep  it  a  profbund  secret  from  every 
living  being. 

To  describe  her  joy  would  be  impossible.  She  flung  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  and  almost  strangled 
him  with  her  caresses.  "Now,  wife!"  exclaimed  the  little 
man  with  honest  exultation,  "what  say  you  now  to  the  Moor's 
legacy?  Henceforth  never  abuse  me  for  helping  a  fellow  crea- 
ture in  distress." 

The  honest  Gallego  retired  to  his  sheepskin  mat,  and  slept  as 
soundly  as  if  on  a  bed  of  down.  Not  so  his  wife.— She  emptied 
the  whole  contents  of  his  pockets  upon  the  mat,  and  sat  all 
night  counting  gold  pieces  of  Arabic  coin,  trying  on  necklaces 
and  ear-rings,  and  fancying  the  figure  she  should  one  day 
make  when  permitted  to  enjoy  her  riches. 

On  the  following  morning  the  honest  Gallego  took  a  broad 
golden  coin,  and  repaired  with  it  to  a  jeweller's  shop  in  the 
Zacatin  to  offer  it  for  sale ;  pretending  to  have  f oimd  it  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra.    The  jeweller  saw  that  it  had  an 
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Arabic  mscription  and  was  of  the  purest  g<M;  he  ofieied, 
however,  but  a  third  of  its  value,  with  which  the  water-carrier 
was  perfectly  content.  Peregil  now  bought  new  clothes  for 
his  Uttle  flock,  and  all  kinds  of  toys,  together  with  ample  pro- 
visions for  a  hBarty  meal,  and  returning  to  his  dwelling  set 
all  his  children  dancing  around  him,  while  he  capered  in  the 
midst,  the  happiest  of  fathers. 

The  wife  of  the  water-carrier  kept  her  promise  of  secrecy 
with  surprising  strictness.  For  a  whole  day  and  a  half  she 
went  about  with  a  look  of  mystery  and  a  heart  swelling  almost 
to  bursting,  yet  she  held  her  pectce,  though  surrounded  by  her 
gossips.  It  is  true  she  could  not  help  giving  herself  a  few  airs, 
apologized  for  her  ragged  dress,  and  talked  of  ordering  a  new 
basquina  all  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  bu^es,  and  a  new 
lace  mantilla.  She  threw  out  hints  of  her  husband's  intention 
of  leaving  off  his  trade  of  water- carrying,  as  it  did  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  his  health.  In  fact  she  thought  they  should 
all  retire  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  that  the  children 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  mountain  air,  for  there  was  no 
Uving  in  the  city  in  this  sultry  season. 

The  neighbours  stared  at  each  other,  and  thought  the  poor 
woman  had  lost  her  wits,  and  her  airs  and  graces  and 
elegant  pretensions  were  the  theme  of  universal  scoffing 
and  merriment  among  her  friends,  the  moment  her  back  was 
turned. 

If  she  restrained  herself  abroad,  however,  she  indemnified 
herself  at  home,  and,  putting  a  string  of  rich  oriental  pearls 
round  her  neck,  Moorish  bracelets  on  her  arms;  an  aigrette  of 
diamonds  on  her  head,  sailed  backwards  and  forwards  in  her 
slattern  rags  about  the  room,  now  and  then  stopping  to  admire 
herself  in  a  piece  of  broken  mirror.  Nay,  in  the  imptilse  of 
her  simple  vanity,  she  could  not  resist  on  one  occasion  show- 
ing herself  at  the  window,  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  her  finery  on 
the  passers  by. 

As  the  fates  would  have  it,  PedriUo  Pedrugo,  the  meddle- 
some barber,  was  at  this  moment  sitting  idly  in  his  shop  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  when  his  ever  watchful  eye 
caught  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond.  In  an  instant  he  was  at  his 
loop-hole,  reconnoitring  the  slattern  spouse  of  the  water-car- 
rier, decorated  with  the  splendour  of  an  eastern  bride.  No 
sooner  had  he  taken  an  accurate  inventory  of  her  ornaments 
than  he  posted  off  with  all  speed  to  the  Alcalde.  In  a  little 
while  the  himgry  alguazil  was  again  on  the  scent,  and  before 
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tbe  day  was  over,  the  unfortunate  Peregil  was  again  dragged 
into  the  presence  of  the  judge. 

**How  is  this,  villain!"  cried  the  Alcalde  in  a  furious  voice. 
"You  told,  me  that  the  infidel  who  died  in  your  house  left 
nothing  behind  but  an  empty  coffer,  and  now  I  hear  of  your 
wife  flaunting  in  her  rags  decked  out  with  x>6arls  and  dia- 
monds. Wretch,  that  thou  art  I  prepare  to  render  up  the 
spoils  of  thy  miserable  victim,  and  to  swing  on  the  gallows 
that  is  already  tired  of  waiting  for  thee." 

The  terrified  water-cander  fell  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  full 
relation  of  the  marvelous  manner  in  which  he  had  gained  his 
wealth.  The  Alcalde,  the  alguazil,  and  the  inquisitive  barber 
listened  with  greedy  ears  to  this  Arabian  tale  of  enchanted 
treasure.  The  alguazil  was  despatched  to  bring  the  Moor  who 
had  assisted  in  the  incantation.  The  Moslem  entered  half  fright- 
ened rut  of  his  wits  at  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  harpies 
of  the  law.  When  he  beheld  the  water-carrier  standing  with 
sheepish  look  and  downcast  countenance,  he  comprehended 
the  whole  matter.  "Miserable  animal,"  said  he,  as  he  passed 
near  him,  "did  I  not  warn  thee  against  babbHng  to  thy 
wife?" 

The  story  of  the  Moor  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  his  col- 
league; but  the  Alcalde  affected  to  be  slow  of  belief,  and  threw 
out  menaces  of  imprisonment  and  rigorous  investigation. 

"Softly,  good  Senor  Alcalde,"  said  the  Mussulman,  who  by 
this  time  had  recovered  his  usual  shrewdness  and  self-posses- 
sion. "Let  us  not  mar  fortune's  favours  in  the  scramble  foi 
them.  Nobody  knows  any  thing  of  this  matter  but  ourselves; 
let  us  keep  the  secret.  There  is  wealth  enough  in  the  cave  to 
enrich  us  all.  Promise  a  fair  division,  and  all  shaH  be  pro- 
duced; refuse,  and  the  cave  shall  remain  for  ever  closed." 

The  Alcalde  consulted  apart  with  the  alguazH.  The  latter  was 
an  old  fox  in  his  profession.  "Promise  any  thing,"  said  he, 
"until  you  get  possession  of  the  treasure.  You  may  then  seize 
upon  the  whole,  and  if  he  and  his  accomplice  dare  to  murmur, 
threaten  them  with  the  faggot  and  the  stake  as  infidels  and 
sorcerers." 

The  Alcalde  relished  the  advice.  Smoothing  his  brow  and 
turning  to  the  Moor, — " This  is  a  strange  story,"  said  he,  "and 
may  be  true,  but  I  must  have  ocular  proof  of  it.  This  very 
night  you  must  repeat  the  incantation  in  my  presence.  If 
there  be  really  such  treasure,  we  will  share  it  amicably  between 
us,  and  say  nothing  further  of  the  matter;  if  ye  have  deceived 
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me,  expect  no  mercy  at  my  hands.    In.  the  mean  time  yoa 
must  remain  in  custody." 

The  Moor  and  the  water-carrier  cheerfully  agreed  to  these 
conditionB,  satisfied  that  the  event  would  prove  the  truth  of 
their  words. 

Towards  midnight  the  Alcalde  sallied  forth  secretly,  attended 
hy  the  alguazil  and  the  meddlesome  harher,  all  strongly  armed. 
They  conducted  the  Moor  and  the  water-carrier  as  prisoners, 
and  were  provided  with  the  stout  donkey  of  the  latter,  to  hear 
off  the  expected  treasure.  They  arrived  at  the  tower  without 
being  observed,  and  tying  the  donkey  to  a  filg-tree,  descended 
into  the  fourth  vault  of  the  tower. 

The  scroll  was  produced,  the  yellow  waxen  taper  lighted, 
and  the  Moor  read  the  form  of  incantation.  The  earth  trembled 
as  before,  and  the  pavement  opened  with  a  thimdering  sound, 
disclosing  the  narrow  flight  of  steps.  The  Alcalde,  the  alguazil, 
and  the  barber  were  struck  aghast,  and  could  not  summon 
courage  to  descend.  The  Moor  and  the  water-carrier  entered 
the  lower  vault  and  found  the  two  Moors  seated  as  before,  silent 
and  motionless.  They  removed  two  of  the  great  jars  filled  with 
golden  coin  and  precious  stones.  The  water-carrier  bore  them 
up  one  by  one  upon  his  shoulders,  but  though  a  strong- 
backed  httle  man,  and  accustomed  to  cany  burdens,  he 
staggered  beneath  their  weight,  and  foimd,  when  slung  on 
each  side  of  his  donkey,  they  were  as  much  as  the  animal  could 
bear. 

**  Let  us  be  content  for  the  present,"  said  the  Moor;  **here  is 
as  much  treasure  as  we  can  carry  off  without  being  perceived, 
and  enough  to  make  us  all  wealthy  to  om*  heart's  desire." 

^'Is  there  more  treasure  remadniog  behind?"  demanded  the 
Alcalde. 

**The  greatest  prize  of  all,"  said  the  Moor;  "a  huge  coffer, 
bound  with  bands  of  steel,  and  filled  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones." 

** Let  us  have  up  the  coffer  by  all  means,"  cried  the  grasping 
Alcalde. 

I  will  descend  for  no  more,"  said  the  Moor,  d(^gedly. 

Enough  is  enough  for  a  reasonable  man;  more  is  sui)erfluous.'' 
And  I,"  said  the  water-carrier,  **will  bring  up  no  further 
burthen  to  break  the  back  of  my  poor  donkey." 

Finding  commands,  threats,  and  entreaties  equally  vain,  the 
Alcalde  tui'ned  to  his  two  adherents.  **  Aid  me,"  said  he,  "to 
bring  up  the  coffer,  and  its  contents  shall  be  divided  between 
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UB."    So  saying  he  descended  the  steps,  followed,  with  trem- 
bling reluctance,  by  the  alguazil  and  the  barber. 

No  sooner  did  the  Moor  behold  them  fairly  earthed  than  he 
extinguished  the  yeUow  taper:  the  pavement  closed  with  its 
usual  crash,  and  the  three  worthies  remained  buried  in  its 
womb. 

He  then  hastened  up  the  different  flights  of  steps,  nor  stopped 
until  in  the  open  air.  The  little  water-carrier  followed  hiim  as 
fast  as  his  short  legs  would  permit. 

**  What  hast  thou  done?"  cried  Peregil,  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  breath.  *^The  Alcalde  and  the  other  two  are  shut  up 
in  the  vault!" 

"It  is  the  will  of  Allah  1"  said  the  Moor,  devoutly. 

"And  will  you  not  release  them?"  demanded  the  Gallego. 

"  Allah  forbid  I"  rephed  the  Moor,  smoothing  his  beard.  *  *  It 
is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  they  shall  remain  enchcmted 
ujitil  some  future  adventurer  shall  come  to  break  the  charm. 
The  will  of  God  be  done !"  So  saying  he  hurled  the  end  of  the 
waxen  taper  far  among  the  gloomy  thickets  of  the  glen. 

There  was  now  no  remedy ;  so  the  Moor  and  the  water-carrier 
proceeded  with  the  richly-laden  donkey  towards  the  city :  nor 
could  honest  Peregil  ref i*ain  from  hugging  and  kissing  his  long- 
eared  fellow-labourer,  thus  restored  to  him  from  the  clutches  of 
the  law;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  which  gave  the  simple- 
hearted  little  man  most  joy  at  the  moment,  the  gaining  of  the 
treasure  or  the  recovery  of  the  donkey. 

The  two  partners  in  good  luck  divided  their  spoil  amicably 
and  fairly,  excepting  that  the  Moor,  who  had  a  httle  taste  for 
trinketry,  made  out  to  get  into  his  heap  the  most  of  the  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  and  other  baubles,  but  then  he  always 
gave  the  water-carrier  in  lieu  magnificent  jewels  of  massy  gold 
four  times  the  size,  with  which  the  latter  was  heartily  content. 
They  took  care  not  to  linger  within  reach  of  accidents,  but 
made  off  to  enjoy  their  wealth  undisturbed  in  other  coimtries. 
The  Moor  returned  into  Africa,  to  his  native  city  of  Tetuan, 
and  the  Gallego,  with  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  donkey, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Portugal.  Here,  under  the  [ad- 
monition and  tuition  of  his  wife,  he  became  a  personage  of  some 
consequence,  for  she  made  the  Uttle  man  aiTay  his  long  body 
and  short  legs  in  doublet  and  hose,  with  a  feather  in  his  hat 
and  a  sword  by  his  side ;  and,  laying  aside  the  familial*  appella- 
tion of  PeregO,  assume  the  more  sonorous  title  of  Don  Pedro 
GiL     His  progeny  grew  up  a  thriving  and  merry-hearted. 
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though  shoi-t  and  bandy-legged  generation;  while  theSenora 
Qil,  be-fringed,  be-laced,  and  be-tasselled  from  her  head  to  her 
heels,  with  glittering  rings  on  every  finger,  became  a  model  of 
slattern  fashion  and  finery. 

As  to  the  Alcalde,  and  his  adjuncts,  they  remained  shut  up 
under  the  great  tower  of  the  Seven  Floors,  and  there  they  re- 
main speU-bound  at  the  present  day.  Whenever  there  shall  be 
a  lack  in  Spain  of  pimping  barbers,  sharking  alguazils,  and 
corrupt  Alcaldes,  they  may  be  sought  after;  but  if  they  have  ' 
to  wait  until  such  time  for  their  deUvei^ance,  there  is  danger  of 
their  enchantment  enduring  until  doomsday. 


VISITORS  TO  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  months  since  I  took  up  my  abode  im 
the  Alhambra,  during  which  time  the  progress  of  the  season 
has  wrought  many  changes.  When  I  first  arrived  every  thing 
was  in  the  freshness  of  May ;  the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  still 
tender  and  transparent ;  the  pomegranate  had  not  yet  shed  its 
brilliant  crimson  blossoms ;  the  orchards  of  the  Xenil  and  the 
Darro  were  in  full  bloom ;  the  rocks  were  hung  with  wild  fiow- 
ers,  and  Granada  seemed  completely  surrounded  by  a  wilder- 
ness of  roses,  among  which  innumerable  nightingales  sang,  not 
merely  in  the  night,  but  all  day  long. 

The  advance  of  summer  has  withered  the  rose  and  silenced 
the  nightingale,  and  the  distant  country  begins  to  look  parched 
and  simburnt;  though  a  perennial  verdure  reigns  inunediatoly 
round  the  city,  and  in  the  deep  narrow  valleys  at  the  foot  of 
the  snow-capped  moiuitains. 

The  Alhambra  possesses  retreats  graduated  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  among  which  the  most  peculiar  is  the  almost  subter- 
ranean apartment  of  the  baths.  This  still  retains  its  ancient 
oriental  character,  though  stamped  with  the  touching  traces 
of  dechne.  At  the  entrance,  opening  into  a  small  court  for- 
merly adorned  with  flowers,  is  a  hall,  moderate  in  size,  but 
light  and  graceful  in  architecture.  It  is  overlooked  by  a  small 
gallery  supported  by  marble  pillars  and  moresco  arches.  An 
alabaster  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement  still  throws  up 
a  jet  of  water  to  cool  the  place.  On  each  side  are  deep  alcoves 
with  raised  platforms,  where  the  bathers  after  their  ablutions 
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reclined  on  luxurious  cushions,  soothed  to  voluptuous  repose 
by  the  fragrance  of  the  perfumed  air  and  the  notes  of  soft 
music  from  the  gallery.  Beyond  this  haJl  are  the  interior 
chambers,  still  more  private  and  retired,  where  no  light  is 
admitted  but  through  small  apertures  in  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ings. Here  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  female  privacy, 
where  the  beauties  of  the  harem  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
the  baths.  A  soft  mysterious  hght  reigns  through  the  place, 
the  broken  baths  are  still  there,  and  trax3es  of  ancient  elegance. 

The  prevailing  silence  and  obscurity  have  made  this  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  bats,  who  nestle  during  the  day  in  the  dark 
nooks  and  comers,  and,  on  being  disturbed,  flit  mysteriously 
about  the  twilight  chambers,  heightening  in  an  indescribable 
degree  their  air  of  desertion  and  decay. 

In  this  cool  and  elegant  though  dilapidated  retreat,  which 
haa  the  freshness  and  seclusion  of  a  grotto,  I  have  of  late  passed 
the  sultry  hours  of  the  day;  emerging  toward  simset,  and 
bathing,  or  rather  swimming,  at  night  in  the  great  reservoir 
of  the  main  court.  In  this  way  I  have  been  enabled  in  a  mea- 
sure to  coimteract  the  relaxing  and  enervating  influence  of  the 
climate. 

My  dream  of  absolute  sovereignty,  however,  is  at  an  end :  1 
was  roused  from  it  lately  by  the  report  of  fire-arms,  which 
reverberated  among  the  towers  as  if  the  castle  had  been  taken 
by  surprise.  On  sallying  forth  I  found  an  old  cavalier  with  a 
number  of  domestics  in  possession  of  the  hall  of  ambassadors. 
He  was  an  ancient  Count,  who  had  come  up  from  his  palace  in 
Granada  to  pass  a  short  time  in  the  Alhambra  for  the  benefit 
of  purer  air,  and  who,  being  a  veteran  and  inveterate  sports- 
man, was  endeavouring  to  get  an  appetite  for  his  breakfast  by 
shooting  at  swallows  from  the  balconies.  It  was  a  harmless 
amusement,  for  though,  by  the  alertness  of  his  attendants  in 
loading  his  pieces,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  brisk  fire,  1 
could  not  accuse  him  of  the  death  of  a  single  swallow.  Nay. 
the  birds  themselves  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport,  and  to  deride 
his  want  of  skiU,  skimming  in  circles  close  to  the  balconies, 
and  twittering  as  they  darted  by. 

The  arrival  of  this  old  gentleman  has  in  some  measure 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  but  has  likewise  afforded  matter 
for  agreeable  speculation.  We  have  tacitly  shared  the  empire 
between  us,  like  the  last  kings  of  Granada,  excepting  that  we 
maintain  a  most  amicable  alliance.  He  reigns  absolute  over 
tiie  Court  of  the  lions  and.  its  adjacent  haJls,  while  I  maintain 
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peaceful  possession  of  the  r^on  of  the  baths  and  the  Htde 
garden  of  Ldndaraxa.  We  take  our  meaJs  together  under  the 
arcades  of  the  court,  where  the  fountains  cool  the  air,  and 
bubbling  rills  run  along  the  channels  of  the  marble  pavement. 

In  the  evening,  a  domestic  circle  gathers  about  the  worthy- 
old  cavalier.  The  countess  comes  up  from  the  city,  with  a 
favourite  daughter  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Then  there 
are  the  official  dependents  of  the  Count,  his  chaplain,  his  law- 
yer, his  secretary,  his  steward,  and  others  officers  and  agents 
of  his  extensive  possessions.  Thus  he  holds  a  kind  of  domestic 
coinij,  where  every  person  seeks  to  contribute  to  his  amuse- 
ment, without  sacrificing  his  own  pleasure  or  self-respect.  In 
fact,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Spanish  pride,  it  certainly  does 
not  enter  into  social  or  domestic  life.  Among  no  people  are 
the  relations  between  kindred  more  cordial,  or  between  supe- 
rior and  dex)endent  more  &ank  and  genial;  in  these  respects 
there  still  remains,  in  the  provincial  life  of  Spain,  much  of 
the  vaxmted  simplicity  of  the  olden  times. 

The  most  interesting  member  of  this  family  group,  however, 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Count,  the  charming  though  almost  infan- 
tile little  Carmen.  Her  form  has  not  yet  attained  its  maturity, 
but  has  already  the  exquisite  symmetry  and  phant  grace  so 
prevalent  in  this  coimtry.  Her  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion, 
and  light  hair  are  unusual  in  Andalusia,  and  give  a  mildness 
and  gentleness  to  her  demeanour,  in  contrast  to  the  usual  fire 
of  Spanish  beauty,  but  in  perfect  unison  with  the  guileless  and 
confiding  innocence  of  her  manners.  She  has,  however,  all  the 
innate  aptness  and  vei^satility  of  her  fascinating  country- 
women, and  sings,  dances,  and  plays  the  guitar  and  other 
instruments  to  admiration.  A  few  days  after  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  Alhambra,  the  Count  gave  a  domestic  fete  on 
his  saint's  day,  assembling  round  him  the  members  of  his 
family  and  household,  while  several  old  servants  came  from 
his  distant  possessions  to  pay  their  reverence  to  him,  and  par- 
take of  the  good  cheer. 

This  patriarchal  spirit  which  characterized  the  Spanish  no- 
bility in  the  days  of  their  opulence  has  declined  with  their 
fortunes;  but  some  who,  like  the  Coimt,  still  retain  their  an- 
cient family  possessions,  keep  up  a  little  of  the  ancient  system, 
and  have  their  estates  overrun  and  almost  eaten  up  by  generar 
tions  of  idle  retainers.  According  to  this  magnificent  old 
Snanish  system,  in  whteh  the  national  pride  and  generosity 
bore  equal  parts,  a  superannuated  servant  was  never  turned 
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off,  but  became  a  charge  for  the  rest  of  his  days;  nay,  hip 
children,  and  his  children's  children,  and  often  their  relations, 
to  the  right  and  left,  became  gradually  entailed  upon  the 
family.  Hence  the  huge  palaces  of  the  Spanish  nobility, 
which  have  such  an  air  of  empty  ostentation  from  the  great- 
ness of  their  size  compared  with  the  mediocrity  and  scanti- 
ness of  their  fumitiu'e,  were  absolutely  required  in  the  golden 
days  of  Spain  by  the  patriarchal  habits  of  their  possessors. 
They  were  little  better  than  vast  barracks  for  the  hereditary 
generations  of  hangers-on  that  battened  at  the  expense  of  a 
Spanish  noble.  The  worthy  Count,  who  has  estates  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  assures  me  that  some  of  them  barely 
feed  the  hordes  of  dependents  nestled  upon  them;  who  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to  be  maintained  upon  the  place,  rent 
free,  because  their  forefathers  have  been  so  for  generations. 

The  domestic  fete  of  the  Coimt  broke  in  upon  the  usual  still 
life  of  the  Alhambra.  Music  and  laughter  resounded  through 
its  late  silent  hall»;  there  were  groups  of  the  guests  amusing 
themselves  about  the  galleries  and  gardens,  and  ofGicious  ser- 
vants from  to^vn  hurrying  through  the  courts,  bearing  viands 
to  the  ancient  kitchen,  which  was  again  ahve  with  the  tread  of 
cooks  and  scullions,  and  blazed  with  unwonted  fires. 

The  feast,  for  a  Spanish  set  dinner  is  htei'ally  a  feast,  was 
laid  in  the  beautiful  moresco  hall  called  '  ^  la  sala  de  las  dos  Her- 
manas,''  (the  saloon  of  the  two  sisters;)  the  table  groaned  with 
abundance,  and  a  joyous  conviviality  prevailed  round  the 
board;  for  though  the  Spaniards  are  generally  an  abstemious 
people,  they  are  complete  revellers  at  a  banquet. 

For  my  own  part,  there  was  something  peculiarly  interest- 
ing in  thus  sitting  at  a  feast,  in  the  royal  halls  of  the  Alham- 
bra, given  by  the  representative  of  one  of  its  most  renowned 
"•x)Gquerors;  for  the  venerable  Coimt,  though  unwarlike  him- 
self, is  the  lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  the  **  Qreat 
Captain,"  the  illustrious  Gronsalvo  of  Cordova,  whose  sword 
he  guards  in  the  archives  of  his  palace  at  Granada. 

The  banquet  ended,  the  company  adjourned  to  the  hall  of 
ambassadors.  Here  every  one  contributed  to  the  general 
amusement  by  exerting  some  peculiar  talent ;  singing,  impro- 
vising, telling  wonderful  tales,  or  dancing  to  that  all-i)ervad- 
ing  talisman  of  Spanish  pleasure,  the  guitar. 

The  life  and  charm  of  the  whole  assemblage,  however,  was 
the  gifted  little  Carmen.  She  took  her  part  in  two  or  three 
scenes  from  Spanish  comedies,  exhibiting  a  charming  dra^ 
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matic  talent ;  she  gifve  imitations  of  the  popular  Italian  sing- 
ers, with  singular  and  whimsical  felicity,  and  a  i^are  quality  of 
voice;  she  imitated  the  dialects,  dances  and  ballads  of  the 
gipsies  and  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  but  did  every  thing 
with  a  facility,  a  neatness,  a  grace,  and  an  all-pervading  pret- 
tiness,  that  were  perfectly  fascinating.  The  great  charm  of 
her  performances,  however,  was  their  being  free  from  all  pre- 
tension or  ambition  of  display.  She  seemed  unconscious  of 
the  extent  of  her  own  talents,  and  in  fact  is  accustomed  only 
to  exert  them  casually,  like  a  child,  for  the  amusement  of  tho 
domestic  circle.  Her  observation  and  tact  must  bo  remark- 
ably quick,  for  her  life  is  passed  in  the  bosom  of  her  family, 
and  she  can  only  have  had  casual  and  transient  glances  at 
the  various  characters  and  traits,  brought  out  impromptu  in 
moments  of  domestic  hilarity,  Hke  the  one  in  question.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  fondness  and  admiration  with  which  every 
one  of  the  household  regards  her:  she  is  never  spoken  of,  even 
by  the  domestics,  by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  La 
Nifia,  "the  child,"  an  appellation  which  thus  applied  has 
something  peculiarly  kind  and  endearing  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

Never  shall  I  think  of  the  Alhambra  without  remembering 
the  lovely  little  Carmen  sporting  in  happy  and  innocent  girl- 
hood in  its  marble  halls;  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  Moorish 
castanets,  or  mingling  the  silver  warbling  of  her  voice  with 
the  music  of  the  fountains. 

On  this  festive  occasion  several  cimous  and  amusing  lepjends 
and  traditions  were  told;  many  of  which  have  escaped  my 
memory ;  but  of  those  that  most  struck  me,  I  will  endeavour 
to  shape  f ortt  some  entertainment  for  the  reader. 


LEGEND  OF  PEESTCE  AHMED  AL  KAMEL; 

OB, 

THE  PILGRIM  OF  LOVE. 

There  was  once  a  Moorish  King  of  Granada  who  had  but 
one  son,  whom  he  named  Ahmed,  to  which  his  courtiers  added 
the  surname  of  al  Kamel,  or  the  perfect,  from  the  indubitable 
signs  of  super-excellence  which  they  perceived  in  him  in  his 
very  infancy.      The  astrologers  «ountenanced  them  in  their 
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foresight,  predicting  every  thing  in  his  favour  that  could 
make  a  perfect  prince  and  a  prosperous  sovereign.  One  cloud 
only  rested  upon  his  destiny,  and  even  that  was  of  a  roseate 
hue.  He  would  be  of  an  amorous  temperament,  and  run  great 
perils  from  the  tender  passion.  If,  however,  he  could  be  kept 
from  the  allurements  of  love  until  of  mature  age,  these  dan- 
gers would  be  averted,  and  his  hf e  thereafter  be  one  uninter- 
i-upted  course  of  f eUcity. 

To  prevent  all  danger  of  the  kind,  the  king  wisely  deter- 
mined to  rear  the  prince  in  a  seclusion,  where  he  should  never 
see  a  female  face  nor  hear  even  the  name  of  love.  For  this 
purpose  he  built  a  beautif iil  palace  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  above 
the  Alhambra,  in  the  midst  of  dehghtful  gardens,  but  sur- 
roimded  by  lofty  walls;  being,  in  fact,  the  same  palace  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Generalise.  In  this 
palace  the  youthful  prince  was  shut  up  and  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  and  instruction  of  Ebon  Bonabbon,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  dryest  of  Arabian  sages,  who  had  passed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  studying  hieroglyphics  and  mak* 
ing  researches  among  the  tombs  and  pyramids,  and  who  saw 
more  charms  in  an  Egyptian  mummy  than  in  the  most  tempt- 
ing of  Hving  beauties.  The  sage  was  ordered  to  instruct  the 
prince  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  but  one — he  is  to  be  kept 
utterly  ignorant  of  love— **  use  every  precaution  for  the  pur- 
pose you  may  think  proi)er,"  said  the  king,  **but  remember, 
oh  Ebon  Bonabbon,  if  my  son  learns  aught  of  that  forbidden 
knowledge,  while  imder  your  care,  your  head  shall  answer  for 
it."  A  withered  smile  came  over  the  dry  visage  of  the  wise 
Bonabbon  at  the  menace.  *'Let  your  majesty's  heart  be  as 
easy  about  your  son  as  mine  is  about  my  head.  Am  I  a  man 
likdiy  to  give  lessons  in  the  idle  passion?" 

Under  the  vigilant  care  of  the  philosopher,  the  prince  grew 
up  in  the  seclusion  of  the  palace  and  its  gardens.  He  had 
black  slaves  to  attend  upon  him — ^hideous  mutes,  who  knew 
nothing  of  love,  or  if  they  did,  had  not  words  to  conamunicate 
it.  His  mental  endowments  were  the  peculiar  care  of  Ebon 
Bonabbon,  who  sought  to  initiate  him  into  the  abstruse  lore  of 
Egypt,  but  in  this  the  prince  made  Uttle  progress,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  he  had  no  turn  for  philosophy. 

He  was,  however,  amazingly  ductile  for  a  youthful  prince; 
ready  to  follow  any  advice  and  always  guided  by  the  last  coun- 
cillor. He  suppressed  his  yawns,  and  listened  patiently  to  the 
long  and  learned  discourses  of  Ebon  Bonabbon,  from  which  he 
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imbibed  a  smattering  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  thus 
happily  attained  his  twentieth  year,  a  miracle  of  princely  wis- 
dom, but  totally  ignorant  of  love. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  change  came  over  the  conduct 
of  the  prince.  He  completely  abandoned  his  studies  and  took 
to  strolling  about  the  gardens  and  musing  by  the  side  of  the 
fountains.  He  had  been  taught  a  little  music  among  his  vari^ 
ous  accomplishments;  it  now  engrossed  a  great  pcirt  of  his 
time,  and  a  turn  for  poetry  became  apparent.  The  sage  Ebon 
Bonabbon  took  the  alarm,  and  endeavoured  to  work  these  idle 
humours  out  of  him  by  a  severe  course  of  algebra;  but  the 
prince  turned  from  it  with  distaste.  "  I  cannot  endure  alge- 
bra," said  he ;  '^  it  is  an  abomination  to  me.  I  want  something 
that  speaks  more  to  the  heart." 

The  sage  Ebon  Bonabbon  shook  his  dry  head  at  the  words. 
*'  Here's  an  end  to  philosophy,"  thought  he.  *'  The  prince  has 
discovered  he  has  a  heart  I"  He  now  kept  anxious  watch  upon 
his  pupil,  and  saw  that  the  latent  tenderness  of  his  nature 
was  in  activity,  and  only  wanted  an  object.  He  wandered 
about  the  gardens  of  the  Greneraliffe  in  an  intoxication  of 
feelings  of  which  he  knew  not  the  cause.  Sometimes  he 
would  sit  plugged  in  a  delicious  reverie;  then  he  would  seize 
his  lute  and  draw  from  it  the  most  touching  notes,  and 
then  throw  it  aside,  and  break  forth  into  sighs  and  ejacula- 
tions. 

By  degrees  this  loving  disposition  began  to  extend  to  inani- 
mate objects ;  he  had  his  favourite  flowers  which  he  cherished 
with  tender;  assiduity  then  he  became  attached  to  various 
trees,  and  there  was  one  in  particular,  of  a  graceful  form  and 
drooping  foliage,  on  which  he  lavished  his  amorous  devo- 
tion, carving  his  name  on  its  bark,  hanging  garlands  on  its 
branches,  and  singing  couplets  in  its  praise,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  lute. 

The  sage  Ebon  Bonabbon  was  alarmed  at  this  excited  state 
of  his  pupil.  He  saw  him  on  the  very  brink  of  forbidden 
knowledge— the  least  hint  might  reveal  to  him  the  fatal  secret. 
Trembling  for  the  safety  of  the  prince,  and  the  security  of 
his  own  head,  he  hastened  to  draw  him  from  the  seductions 
of  the  garden,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  highest  tower  of 
the  Generaliffe.  It  contained  beautiful  apartments,  and  com- 
manded an  almost  boundless  prospect,  but  was  elevated  far 
above  that  atmosphere  of  sweets  and  those  witching  bowers  so 
dangerous  to  the  feelings  of  the  too  susceptible  Ahmed. 
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What  was  to  be  done,  however,  to  reconcile  him  to  this 
restraint  and  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours?  He  had  exhausted 
almost  ail  kinds  of  agi^eeable  knowledge;  and  algebra  was 
not  to  be  mentioned.  Fortimately  Ebon  Bonabbon  had  been 
instructed,  when  in  Egypt,  in  the  language  of  birds,  by  a 
Jewish  Babbin,  who  had  received  it  in  lineal  transmission 
from  Solomon  the  wise,  who  had  been  taught  it  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  At  the  very  mention  of  such  a  study  the  eyes  of 
the  prince  sparkled  with  animation,  and  he  applied  himself 
.to  it  with  such  avidity,  that  he  soon  became  as  great  an  adept 
as  his  master. 

The  tower  of  the  Generaliffe  was  no  longer  a  solitude ;  he 
had  companions  at  hand  with  whom  he  could  converse.  The 
first  acquaintance  he  formed  was  with  a  hawk  who  had  built 
his  nest  in  a  crevice  of  the  lofty  battlements,  from  whence  he 
soared  far  and  wide  in  quest  of  prey.  The  prince,  however, 
found  little  to  hke  or  esteem  in  him.  He  was  a  mere  pirate 
of  the  air,  swaggering  and  boastful,  whose  talk  was  all  about 
rapine,  and  carnage,  and  desperate  exploits. 

His  next  acquaintance  was  an  owl,  a  mighty  wise-looking 
bird,  with  a  large  head  and  staring  eyes,  who  sat  blinking 
and  goggling  all  day  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  but  roamed  forth  at 
night.  He  had  great  pretensions  to  wisdom;  talked  something 
of  astrology  and  the  moon,  and  hinted  at  the  dark  sciences, 
but  he  was  grievously  given  to  metaphysics,  and  the  prince 
foimd  his  prosings  were  more  ponderous  than  those  of  the 
sage  Ebon  Bonabbon. 

Th^n  there  was  a  bat,  that  hung  all  day  by  his  heels  in  the 
dark  comer  of  a  vault,  but  sallied  out  in  a  slip-shod  style  at 
twilight.  He,  however,  had  but  twilight  ideas  on  all  subjects, 
derided  things  of  which  he  had  taken  but  an  imperfect  view, 
and  seemed  to  take  dehght  in  nothing. 

Beside  these  there  was  a  swallow,  with  whom  the  prince 
was  at  first  much  taken.  He  was  a  smart  talker,  but  restless, 
bustling,  and  for  ever  on  the  wing;  seldom  remaining  long 
enough  for  any  continued  conversation.  He  turned  out  in  the 
end  to  be  a  mere  smatterer,  who  did  but  skim  over  the  surface 
of  things,  pretending  to  know  every  thing,  but  knowing  noth- 
ing thoroughly. 

These  were  the  only  feathered  associates  with  whom  the 
prince  had  any  opportunity  of  exercising  his  newly  acquired 
language ;  the  tower  was  too  high  for  any  other  birds  to  fre- 
quent it.      He  soon  grew  weary  of  his  new  acquaintances, 
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whose  conversation  spake  so  little  to  the  head  and  nothing  to 
the  heart;  and  gradually  relapsed  into  his  loneliness.  A  win- 
ter passed  away,  spring  opened  with  all  its  bloom,  and 
verdure,  and  breathing  sweetness,  and  the  happy  time  arrived 
for  birds  to  pair  and  build  their  nests.  Suddenly,  as  it  were, 
a  universal  burst  of  song  and  melody  bn^e  forth  frcon  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  Generalise,  and  reached  the  prince 
in  the  soUtude  of  his  tower.  From  every  side  he  heard  the 
same  universal  theme— love— love— love— chaunted  forth  and 
responded  to  in  every  variety  of  note  and  tone.  The  prince 
listened  in  silence  and  perplexity.  **  What  can  be  this  love," 
thought  he,  ''  of  which  the  world  seems  so  full,  and  of  which  I 
know  nothing?"  He  applied  for  information  to  his  friend  the 
hawk.  The  ruffian  bird  answered  in  a  tone  of  scorn, — "You 
must  apply,"  said  he,  "to  the  vulgar,  peaceable  birds  of  earth, 
who  are  made  for  the  prey  of  us  princes  of  the  air.  My  trade 
is  war,  and  fighting  my  delight.  In  a  word,  I  am  a  warrior, 
and  know  nothing  of  this  thing  called  love." 

The  prince  turned  from  him  with  disgust,  and  sought  the 
owl  in  his  retreat.  "This  is  a  bird,"  said  he,  "of  peaceful 
habits,  and  may  be  able  to  solve  my  question."  So  he  asked 
the  owl  to  tell  bim  what  was  this  love  about  which  all  the  birds 
in  the  groves  below  were  singing. 

Upon  this  the  owl  put  on  a  look  of  offended  dignity.  "  My 
nights,"  said  he,  **  are  taken  up  in  study  and  research,  and  my 
days  in  ruminating  in  myself  upon  all  that  I  have  learnt.  As 
to  these  singing  birds  of  whom  you  talk,  I  never  Usten  to  them. 
I  despise  them  and  their  themea  Allah  be  praised,  I  cannot 
sing.  In  a  word,  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  know  nothing  of 
this  thing  called  love." 

The  prince  now  repaired  to  the  vault  where  his  friend  the 
bat  was  hanging  by  the  heels,  and  propounded  the  same  ques- 
tion. The  bat  wrinkled  up  his  nose  into  a  most  snappish  ex- 
pression. "Why  do  you  disturb  me  in  my  morning's  nap 
with  such  an  idle  question,"  said  he  peevisldy.  *'I  only  fly 
by  twilight  when  all  birds  are  asleep,  and  never  trouble  myself 
with  their  concerns.  I  am  neither  bird  nor  beast,  and  I  thank 
heaven  for  it.  I  have  found  out  the  villainy  of  the  whole  of 
them,  and  hate  them,  one  and  all.  In  a  word,  I  am  a  mis- 
anthrope, and  know  nothing  of  this  thing  called  love." 

As  a  last  resort,  the  prince  was  now  sought  the  swallow,  and 
stopped  him  just  as  he  was  circling  about  the  summit  of  the 
tower.    The  swallow  as  usual  was  in  a  prodigious  hurry,  and 
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had  scarce  time  to  make  a  reply.  *'  Upon  my  word,"  said  he, 
'*  I  have  so  much  public  business  to  attend  to,  and  so  many 
pursuits  to  follow,  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  think  on  the 
subject.  I  have  every  day  a  thousand  visits  to  pay ;  a  thou- 
sand affairs  of  importance  to  examine  into,  that  leave  me  not  a 
moment  of  leisure  for  these  Httle  sing-song  matters.  In  a 
word,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world.  I  know  nothing  of  this 
thing  called  love."  So  saying,  the  swallow  dived  into  the 
valley  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

The  prince  remained  disappointed  and  perplexed,  but  with 
his  curiosity  still  more  piqued  by  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it. 
While  in  this  mood  his  ancient  guardian  entered,  the  tower. 
The  prince  advanced  eagerly  to  meet  him.  **  Oh  sage  Ebon 
Bonabbon,"  cried  he,  *'  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  earth,  but  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  remain 
in  utter  ignorance,  and  would  fain  be  infonned.^' 

"My prince  has  but  to  make  the  inquiry,  and  everything 
within  the  Hmited  range  of  his  servant's  intellect  is  at  his  com- 
mand." 

**Tell  me  then,  oh  most  profound  of  sages,  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  this  thing  called  love?" 

The  sage  Ebon  Bonabbon  was  struck  as  with  a  thunderbolt. 
He  trembled  and  turned  i>ale,  and  felt  as  if  his  head  sat  but 
loosely  on  his  shoulders. 

"  What  could  surest  such  a  question  to  my  prince?— where 
could  he  have  learnt  so  idle  a  word?" 

The  prince  led  him  to  the  window  of  the  tower.  **  Listen, 
oh  Ebon  Bonabbon  1"  said  he.  The  sage  listened.  The  night- 
ingale sat  in  a  thicket  below  the  tower  singing  to  his  paramour, 
the  rose;  from  every  blossomed  spray  and  tufted  grove  arose 
a  strain  of  melody,  and  love — ^love  —love,  was  still  the  imvary- 
ing  theme.  ** Allah  Achbarl  God  is  great!"  exclaimed  the 
wise  Bonabbon.  '*  Who  shall^pretend  to  keep  this  secret  from 
the  hearts  of  men  when  even  the  birds  of  the  air  conspire  to 
betray  it?" 

Then  turning  to  Ahmed,  "Oh  my  prince,"  cried  he,  "shut 
thine  ears  to  these  seductive  strains.  Close  thy  mind  against 
this  dangerous  knowledge.  Know  that  this  love  is  the  cause 
of  half  the  ills  of  wretched  mortality.  It  is  this  which  pro- 
duces bitterness  of  strife  between  brethren  and  friends ;  which 
causes  treacherous  murder  and  desolating  war.  Care  and  sor- 
row, weary  days  and  sleepless  nights,  are  its  attendants.  It 
withers  the  bloom  and  bUghts  the  joys  of  youth,  and  brings 
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on  the  ills  cmd  griefs  of  premature  old  age.  Allah  preserve 
.4ihee,  my  prince,  in  total  ignorance  of  this  thing  called  love !" 

The  sage  Ebon  Bonabbon  hastily  retired,  leaving  the  prince 
plimged  in  still  deeper  x)erplexity.  It  was  in  vain  he  at- 
tempted to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind;  it  still  con- 
tinued uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  teased  and  exhausted 
him  with  vain  conjectures.  ^^  Surely,"  said  he  to  himself  as 
he  listened  to  the  timeful  strains  of  the  birds,  '^  there  is  no 
sorrow  in  these  notes:  every  thing  seems  tenderness  and  joy. 
I£  love  be  a  cause  of  such  wretchedness  and  strife,  why  are 
not  those  birds  drooping  in  solitude,  or  tearing  each  other  in 
pieces,  instead  of  fluttering  cheerfully  about  the  groves,  or 
sporting  with  each  other  among  the  flowers?'' 

He  lay  one  morning  on  his  couch  meditating  on  this  in- 
explicable matter.  The  window  of  his  chamber  was  open  to 
admit  the  soft  morning  breeze  which  came  laden  with  the  i)er- 
fume  of  orange  blossoms  from  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  The 
voice  of  the  nightingale  was  faintly  heard,  stiQ  chanting  the 
wonted  theme.  As  the  prince  was  listening  and  sighing,  there 
was  a  sudden  rushing  noise  in  the  air;  a  beautiful  dove,  pur- 
sued by  a  hawk,  darted  in  at  the  window  and  fell  panting  on 
the  floor;  while  the  pursuer,  balked  of  his  prey,  soared  off  to 
the  mountains. 

The  prince  took  up  the  gasping  bird,  smoothed  its  feathers, 
and  nestled  it  in  his  bosom.  When  he  had  soothed  it  by  his 
caresses  he  put  it  in  a  golden  cage,  and  offered  it,  with  his 
own  hands,  the  whitest  and  finest  of  wheat  and  the  purest  of 
water.  The  bird,  however,  refused  food,  and  sat  drooping  and 
pining,  and  uttering  piteous  moans. 

**What  aileth  thee?"  said  Ahmed.  '^  Hast  thou  not  every 
thing  thy  heart  can  wish?" 

*'  Alas,  no!"  replied  the  dove,  "  am  I  not  separated  from  the 
partner  of  my  heart— and  that  too  in  the  happy  spring-time— 
the  very  season  of  love?" 

**  Of  love!"  echoed  Ahmed.  *'  I  pray  thee,  my  pretty  bird, 
canst  thou  then  tell  me  what  is  love?" 

**  Too  well  can  I,  my  prince.  It  is  the  torment  of  one,  the 
felicity  of  two,  the  strife  and  enmity  of  three.  It  is  a  charm 
which  draws  two  beings  together,  and  imites  them  by  dehciouB 
sympathies,  making  it  happiness  to  be  with  each  other,  but 
misery  to  be  apart.  Is  there  no  being  to  whom  you  are  drawn 
by  these  ties  of  tender  affection?" 

**{  like  my  old  teacher,  Ebon  Bonabbon,  better  than  any 
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other  being;  but  he  is  often  tedious,  and  I  occasionally  feel 
myself  happier  without  his  society. " 

**  That  is  not  the  sympathy  I  mean.  I  speakof^  love,  the 
great  mystery  and  principle  of  life ;  the  intoxicating  revel  of 
youth;  the  sober  dehght  of  age.  Look  forth  my  prince,  and 
behold  how  at  this  blest  season  all  nature  is  full  of  love.  Every 
created  being  has  its  mate;  the  most  insignificant  bird  sings  to 
its  paramour;  the  very  beetle  woos  its  lady  beetle  in  the  dust^ 
and  yon  butterflies  which  you  see  fluttering  high  above  the 
tower  and  toying  in  the  air  are  happy  in  each  other's  love. 
Alas,  my  prince !  hast  thou  spent  so  many  of  the  precious  days 
of  youth  without  knowing  any  thing  of  love !  Is  there  no  gen- 
tle being  of  another  sex;  no  beautiful  princess,  or  lovely  damsel 
who  has  ensnared  your  heart,  and  filled  your  bosom  with  a 
soft  tumult  of  pleasing  pains  and  tender  wishes?" 

*'  I  begin  to  imderstand  I"  said  the  prince  sighing.  **  Such  a 
tumult  I  have  more  than  once  experienced  without  knowing 
the  cause;  and  where  should  I  seek  for  an  object  such  as  you 
describe  in  this  dismal  soMtude?" 

A  little  further  conversation  ensued,  ^d  the  first  amatory 
lesson  of  the  prince  was  complete. 

**Alas!"  said  he,  **  if  love  be  indeed  such  a  delight,  and  its 
interruption  such  a  miseiy ,  Allah  forbid  that  I  should  mar  the 
joy  of  any  of  its  votaries."  He  opened  the  cage,  took  out  the 
dove,  and,  having  fondly  kissed  it,  carried  it  to  the  window. 
"Go,  happy  bird,"  said  he,  "rejoice  with  the  partner  of  thy 
heart  in  the  days  of  youth  and  spring-time.  Why  should  I 
make  thee  a  f eUow  prisoner  in  this  dreary  tower,  where  love 
can  never  enter?" 

The  dove  flapped  its  wings  in  rapture,  gave  one  vault  into 
the  air,  and  then  swooi)ed  downward  on  whistHng  wings  to 
the  blooming  bowers  of  the  Darro. 

The  prince  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and  then  gave  way  to 
bitter  repining.  The  singing  of  the  birds  which  once  delighted 
him  now  added  to  his  bitterness.  Love!  love!  level  I  Alas, 
I)Oor  youth,  he  now  understood  the  strain. 

His  eyes  flashed  fire  when  next  he  beheld  the  sage  Bonab- 
bon.  "  Why  hast  thou  kept  me  in  this  abject  ignorance?" 
cried  be.  "Why  has  the  great  mystery  and  principle  of  hfe 
been  withheld  from  me,  in  which  I  flnd  the  meanest  insect  is 
so  learned?  Behold  all  nature  is  in  a  revel  of  dehght.  Every 
created  being  rejoices  with  its  mate.  This — ^this  is  the  love 
about  which  I  have  sought  instruction ;  why  am  I  alone  de- 
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barred  its  enjoyment?  why  hast  so  much  of  my  youth  been 
wasted  without  a  knowledge  of  its  rapture?" 

The  Jiage  Bonabbon  saw  that  all  further  reserve  was  use- 
less, for  the  prince  had  acquired  the  dangerous  and  forbidden 
knowledge.  He  revealed  to  him,  therefore,  the  predictions 
of  the  astrologers,  and  the  precautions  that  had  been.taken 
in  his  education  to  avert  the  threatened  evils.  ''And  now, 
my  prince,"  added  he,  *' my  life  is  in  your  hands.  Let  the 
king  your  fother  discover  that  you  have  learned  the  passion 
of  love  while  imder  my  guardianship,  and  my  head  must  an- 
swer for  it." 

The  prince  was  as  reasonable  as  most  young  men  of  his  age, 
and  easily  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  tutor,  since 
nothing  pleaded  against  them.  Beside,  he  really  was  at- 
tached to  the  sage  Bonabbon,  and  being  as  yet  but  theoreti- 
cally acquainted  with  the  passion  of  love,  he  consented  to 
confine  the  knowledge  of  it  to  his  own  bosom,  rather  than 
endanger  the  head  of  the  philosopher.  His  discretion  was 
doomed,  however,  to  be  put  to  still  further  proofs.  A  few 
mornings  afterwards^  as  he  was  ruminating  ^on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  tower,  the  dove  which  had  been  released  by  him 
came  hovering  in  the  air,  and  alighted  fearlessly  upon  his 
shoulder. 

The  prince  fondled  it  to  his  breast.  '*  Happy  bird,"  said  he, 
"  who  can  fly,  as  it  were,  with  the  wings  of  the  morning  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Where  hast  thou  been  since 
we  parted?" 

**In  a  far  country,  my  prince;  from  whence  I  bring  you 
tidings  in  reward  for  my  hberty.  In  the  wide  compass  of  my 
flight,  which  extends  over  plain  and  moimtain,  as  I  was  soar- 
ing in  the  air,  I  beheld  below  me  a  delightful  garden  with  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers.  It  was  in  a  gi-een  meeuiow  on 
the  banks  o£  a  meandering  stream,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden  was  a  stately  palace.  I  alighted  in  one  of  the  bowers 
to  repose  after  my  weary  fli^t;  on  the  green  bank  below  me 
was  a  youthful  princess  in  the  very  sweetness  and  bloom  of 
her  years.  She  was  surrounded  by  female  attendants,  yoimg 
like  herself,  who  decked  her  with  garlands  and  coronets  of 
flowers ;  but  no  flower  of  field  or  garden  could  compaie  with 
her  for  loveliness.  Here,  however,  she  bloomed  in  secret,  for 
the  garden  was  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  no  mortal  man 
was  permitted  to  enter.  When  I  beheld  this  beauteous  maid 
thus  young,   and  innocent,  and  unspotted  by  the  world,  I 
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thought,  here  is  the  being  formed  by  heaven  to  inspire  my 
prince  with  love." 

The  descripticm  was  as  a  spark  of  fire  to  the  combustible 
heart  of  Ahmed;  all  the  latent  amorousness  of  his  tempera^ 
ment  had  at  once  found  an  object,  and  he  conceived  an 
imme^iaurable  passion  for  the  princess.  He  wrote  a  letter 
couched  in  the  most  impassioned  language,  breathing  his  fer- 
vent devotion,  but  bewailing  the  unhappy  thraldom  of  his  per- 
son, which  prevented  him  from  seeking  her  out,  and  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet.  He  added  couplets  of  the  most  tender 
and  moving  eloquence,  for  he  was  a  poet  by  nature  and  in- 
spired by  love.  He  addressed  his  letter,  '*To  the  unknown 
beauty,  from  the  captive  prince  Alimed,"  then  perfuming  it 
with  musk  and  roses,  he  gave  it  to  the  dove. 

*'  Away,  trustiest  of  messengers,"  said  he.  **  Flyover  moun- 
tain, and  valley,  and  river,  and  plain;  rest  not  in  bower  nor 
set  foot  on  earth,  until  thou  hast  given  this  letter  to  the  mis- 
tress of  my  heart." 

The  dove  soared  high  in  air,  and  taking  his  course  darted 
away  in  one  undeviating  direction.  The  prince  followed  hirn 
with  his  eye  until  he  was  a  mere  speck  on  a  cloud,  and  grad- 
ually disappeared  behind  a  mountain. 

Day  after  day  he  watched  for  the  return  of  the  messenger 
of  love ;  but  he  watched  in  vain.  He  began  to  accuse  him  of 
forgetf ulness,  when  towards  sunset,  one  evening,  the  faithful 
bird  fluttered  into  his  apartment,  and,  falhng  at  his  feet,  ex- 
pired. The  arrow  of  some  wanton  archer  had  pierced  his 
breast,  yet  he  had  struggled  with  the  lingerings  of  life  to  exe- 
cute his  mission.  As  the  prince  bent  with  grief  over  this 
gentle  martyr  to  fidelity,  he  beheld  a  chain  of  pearls  round 
his  neck,  attached  to  which,  beneath  his  wing,  was  a  small 
enamelled  picture.  It  represented  a  lovely  princess  in  the 
very  flower  of  her  years.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  imknown 
beauty  of  the  garden :  but  who  and  where  was  she— how  had 
she  received  his  letter— and  was  this  picture  sent  as  a  token 
of  an  approval  of  his  passion?  Unfortunately,  the  death  of 
the  faithful  dove  left  every  thing  in  mystery  and  doubt. 

The  prince  gazed  on  the. picture  till  his  eyes  swam  with 
tears.  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  to  his  heart ;  he  sat  for 
hours  contemplating  it  in  an  almost  agony  of  tenderness. 
"Beautiful  image!"  said  he.  "Alas,  thou  art  but  an  image. 
Yet  thy  dewy  eyes  beam  tendeiiy  upon  me ;  those  rosy  hps 
look  as  though  they  would  speak  encouragement.    Vain  fan* 
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ciesi  Have  they  not  looked  the  same  on  some  more  happy 
rival?  But  where  in  this  wide  world  shall  I  hope  to  find  the 
original?  Who  knows  what  mountains,  what  realms  may 
separate  us?  What  adverse  chance  may  intervene?  Perhaps 
now,  even  now,  lovers  may  be  crowding  around  her,  while  I 
sit  here,  a  prisoner  in  a  tower,  wasting  my  time  in  adoration 
of  a  painted  shadow." 

The  resolution  of  prince  Ahmed  was  taken.  *'  I  will  fly  from 
this  palace,"  said  he,  **  which  has  become  an  odious  prison,  and, 
a  pilgrim  of  love,  will  seek  this  unknown  princess  throughout 
the  world." 

To  escape  from  the  tower  in  the  day,  when  every  one  was 
awake,  might  be  a  difficult  matter;  but  at  night  the  palace 
was  slightly  guarded,  for  no  one  apprehended  any  attempt  of 
the  kind  from  the  prince,  who  had  always  been  so  passive  in 
his  captivity.  How  was  he  to  guide  himself,  however,  in  his 
darklhig  flight,  being  ignorant  of  the  coimtry?  He  betiiought 
him  of  the  owl,  who  was  accustomed  to  roam  at  night,  and 
must  know  every  by-lane  and  secret  x)ass.  Seeking  him  in  his 
hermitage,  he  questioned  him  touching  his  knowledge  of  the 
land.    Upon  this  the  owl  put  on  a  mighty  self-important  look. 

**  You  must  know,  O  prince,"  said  he,  *^  that  we  owls  are  of 
a  very  ancient  and  extensive  family,  though  rather  fallen  to 
decay,  and  possess  ruinous  castles  and  palaces  in  all  parts  of 
Spain.  There  is  scarcely  a  tower  of  the  mountains,  or  fortress 
of  the  plains,  or  an  old  citadel  of  a  city  but  has  some  brother, 
or  uncle,  or  cousin  quartered  in  it;  and  in  going  the  rounds 
to  visit  these  my  numerous  kindred  1  have  pryed  into  every 
nook  and  comer,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  every 
secret  of  the  land." 

The  prince  was  overjoyed  to  find  the  owl  so  deeply  versed 
in  topography,  and  now  informed  him,  in  confidence,  of  his 
tender  passion  and  his  intended  elopement,  ui^ging  him  to  be 
his  companion  and  counsellor. 

**Go  tol"  said  the  owl,  with  a  look  of  displeasure.  '*Am  I 
a  bird  to  engage  in  a  love  affair ;  I  whose  whole  time  is  devoted 
to  meditation  and  the  moon  I" 

*'Be  not  offended,  most  solemn  owl!"  replied  the  prince. 
'^Abstract  thyself  for  a  timp  from  meditation;.*  and  the  moon, 
and  aid  me  in  my  flight,  and  thou  shalt  have  whatever  heart 
can  wish." 

*  *  I  have  that  already, "  said  the  owl.  *  *  A  few  mice  are  suffi- 
cient for  my  frugal  table,  and  this  hole  in  the  wall  is  spacious 
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enough  for  my  studies,  and  what  more  does  a  philosopher  like 
myself  desire?" 

*'  Bethink  thee,  most  wise  owl,  that  while  moping  in  thy  cell 
and  gaadng  at  the  moon  all  thy  talents  are  lost  to  the  world.  I 
shall  one  day  be  a  sovereign  prince,  and  may  advance  thee  to 
some  post  of  honour  and  dignity." 

The  owl,  though  a  philosopher  and  above  the  ordinary 
\rants  of  life,  was  not  cbove  ambition,  so  he  was  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  to  elope  with  the  prince,  and  be  his  guide  and 
Mentor  in  his  pilgrimage. 

The  plans  of  a  lover  are  promptly  executed.  The  prince  col- 
lected all  his  jewels,  and  concealed  them  about  his  person  as 
travelling  fimds.  That  very  night  he  lowered  himself  by  his 
scarf  from  a  balcony  of  the  tower,  clambered  over  the  outer 
walls  of  the  Generaliffe,  and,  guided  by  the  owl,  made  good  his 
escape  before  morning  to  the  mountains. 

He  now  held  a  coimcil  with  his  Mentor  as  to  his  future 
course. 

**  Might  I  advise,"  said  the  owl,  **I  would  recommend  you 
to  repair  to  Seville.  You  must  know  that  many  years  since  I 
was  on  a  visit  to  an  imcle,  an  owl  of  great  dignity  and  power, 
who  lived  in  a  ruined  wing  of  the  Alcazar  of  that  place.  In 
my  hoverings  at  night  over  the  city,  I  frequently  remarked  a 
bght  burning  in  a  lonely  tower.  At  length  I  alighted  on  the 
battlements,  and  found  it  to  proceed  from  the  lamp  of  an  Ara- 
bian magician.  He  was  surrounded  by  his  magic  books,  and 
on  his  shoulder  was  perched  his  familiar,  an  ancient  raven, 
who  had  come  with  him  from  Egypt.  I  became  acquainted 
with  that  raven,  and  owe  to  him  a  great  part  of  the  know- 
ledge I  possess.  The  magician  is  since  dead,  but  the  raven 
still  inhabits  the  tower,  for  these  birds  ai*e  of  wonderful  long 
hfe.  I  would  advise  you,  O  prince,  to  seek  that  raven,  for 
he  is  a  soothsayer  and  a  conjiu'or,  and  deals  in  the  black  art, 
for  which  all  ravens,  and  especially  those  of  Egypt,  are  re- 
nowned." 

The  prince  was  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and 
accordingly  bent  his  course  towards  Seville.  He  travelled 
only  in  the  night,  to  accommodate  his  companion,  and  lay  by 
during  the  day  in  some  dark  cavern  or  mouldering  watch- 
tower,  fer  the  owl  knew  every  hiding  hole  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  and  had  a  most  antiquarian  taste  for  ruins. 

At  length,  one  morning  at  day-break,  they  reached  the  city 
of  Seville,  where  the  owl,  who  hated  the  glare  and  bustle  of 
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crowded  streets,  halted  without  the  gate,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a  hollow  troe. 

The  prince  entered  the  gate,  and  readily  found  the  magic 
tower,  which  rose  above  the  houses  of  the  city  as  a  pahn-tree 
rises  above  the  shrubs  of  the  desert.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  same 
tower  known  at  the  present  day  as  the  Giralda,  the  famous 
Moorish  tower  of  Seville. 

The  prince  ascended  by  a  great  winding  staircase  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower,  where  he  found  the  cabahstic  raven,  an 
old,  mysterious,  gray-headed  bird,  ragged  in  feather,  with  a 
filTn  over  one  eye  that  gave  him  the  glare  of  a  spectre.  He 
was  i)erched  on  one  leg,  with  his  head  turned  on  one  side,  and 
poring  with  his  remaining  eye  on  a  diagram  described  on  the 
pavement. 

The  prince  approached  him  with  the  awe  and  reverence 
naturally  inspired  by  his  venerable  appearance  and  super- 
natural wisdom.  "  Pardon  me,  most  ancient  and  darkly  wise 
raven,"  exclaimed  he,  *'if  for  a  moment  I  interrupt  those 
studies  which  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.  You  behold  before 
you  a  votary  of  love,  who  would  fain  seek  counsel  how  to  ob- 
tain the  object  of  his  passion." 

**In  other  words,"  said  the  raven,  with  a  significant  look, 

you  seek  to  try  my  sMQ  in  palmistry.  Come,  show  me  your 
hand,  and  let  me  decipher  the  mysterious  lines  of  fortune." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  prince,  **  I  come  not  to  pry  into  the 
decrees  of  fate,  which  are  hidden  by  Allah  from  the  eyes  of 
mortals.  I  am  a  pilgrim  of  love,  and  seek  but  to  find  a  chie  to 
the  object  of  my  pilgrimage." 

"And  can  you  be  at  any  loss  for  an  object  in  amorous 
Andalusia?"  said  the  old  raven,  leering  upon  him  with  his 
single  eye.  "Above  all,  can  you  be  at  a  loss  in  wanton  Seville, 
where  black-eyed  damsels  dance  the  zambra  under  every 
orange  grove?" 

The  prince  blushed,  and  was  somewhat  shocked  at  hearing 
an  old  bird,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  talk  thus  loosely. 
"  Believe  me  "  said  he  gravely,  "  I  am  on  none  such  light  and 
vagrant  errand  as  thou  dost  insinuate.  The  black-eyed  dam- 
sels of  Andalusia  who  dance  among  the  orange  groves  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  are  as  naught  to  me.  I  seek  one  unknown  but 
immaculate  beauty,  the  original  of  this  picture,  and  I  beseech 
thee,  most  potent  raven,  if  it  be  within  the  scope  of  thy  know- 
ledge, or  the  reach  of  thy  art,  inform  me  where  she  may  be 
found," 
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The  gray-headed  raven  was  rebuked  by  the  gravity  of  the 
prmce.  ''What  know  I,"  repHed  he  dryly,  *'of  youth  and 
beauty?  My  visits  are  to  the  old  and  withered,  not  the  young 
and  fair.  The  harbinger  of  fate  am  I,  who  croak  bodings  of 
death  from  the  chimney  top,  and  flap  my  wings  at  the  sick 
man's  window.  You  must  seek  elsewhere  for  tidings  of  yoiu' 
unknown  beauty." 

"  And  where  am  I  to  seek,  if  not  among  the  sons  of  wisdom, 
versed  in  the  book  of  destiny?  A  royal  prince  am  I,  fated  by 
the  stars,  and  sent  on  a  mysterious  enterprise,  on  which  may 
hang  the  destiny  of  empires." 

When  the  raven  heard  that  it  was  a  matter  of  vast  moment, 
in  which  the  stars  took  interest,  he  changed  his  tone  and 
manner,  and  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the  story  of 
the  prince.  When  it  was  concluded,  he  repUed,  ''Touching 
this  princess,  I  can  give  thee  no  information  of  myself,  for  my 
flight  is  not  among  gardens  or  around  ladies^  bowers;  but  hie 
thee  to  Cordova,  seek  the  palm-tree  of  the  great  Abderahman, 
which  stands  in  the  court  of  the  principal  mosque;  at  the  foot 
of  it  you  will  find  a  great  traveller,  who  has  visited  all  coun- 
tries and  courts,  and  been  a  favourite  with  queens  and  prin- 
cesses. He  wUl  give  you  tidings  of  the  object  of  your 
search." 

**Many  thanks  for  this  precious  information,"  said  the 
prince.     *' Farewell,  most  venerable  conjuror." 

"Farewell,  pilgrim  of  love,"  said  the  raven  dryly,  and  again 
fdl  to  pondering  on  the  diagram. 

The  prince  sallied  forth  from  Seville,  sought  bis  fellow- 
traveller  the  owl,  who  was  still  dozing  in  the  hollow  tree,  and 
set  off  for  Cordova. 

He  approached  it  along  hanging  gardens,  and  orange  and 
citron  groves  overlooking  the  fair  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver. 
When  arrived  at  its  gates,  the  owl  flew  up  to  a  dark  hole  in 
the  wall,  and  the  prince  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  palm-tree 
planted  in  days  of  yore  by  the  great  Abderahman.  It  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  court  of  the  Mosque,  towering  from 
amidst  orange  and  cypress  trees.  Dei-vises  and  Faquirs  were 
seated  in  groups  under  the  cloisters  of  the  couri;,  and  many  of 
the  faithful  were  performing  their  ablutions  at  the  fountains, 
before  entering  the  Mosque. 

At  the  foot  of  the  palm-tree  was  a  crowd  listening  to  the 
words  of  one  who  appeared  to  be  talking  with  great  volubility. 
This,  said  the  prince  to  himself,  must  be  the  great  traveller 
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who  is  to  give  me  tidings  of  the  unknown  princess.  He 
mingled  in  the  crowd,  but  was  astonished  to  perceive  that 
they  were  all  listening  to  a  parrot,  who,  with  his  bright  green 
coat,  pragmatical  eye,  and  consequential  topknot,  had  the  air 
of  a  bird  on  excellent  terms  with  himself. 

**How  is  this,"  said  the  prince  to  one  of  the  bystanders, 
* '  that  so  many  grave  persons  can  be  dehghted  with  the  garml- 
ity  of  a  chattering  bird?" 

*'  You  know  not  of  whom  you  speak,"  said  the  other;  " tiiis 
parrot  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous  parrot  of  Persia,  renowned 
for  his  story-telling  talent.  He  has  all  the  learning  of  the  East 
at  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  can  quote  poetry  as  fast  as  he  can 
talk.  He  has  visited  various  foreign  courts,  where  he  has  been 
considered  an  oracle  of  erudition.  He  has  been  a  universal 
favourite  also  with  the  fair  sex,  who  have  a  vast  admiration 
for  erudite  parrots  that  can  quote  poetry." 

** Enough,"  said  the  prince,  *'I  will  have  some  private  talk 
with  this  distinguished  traveller." 

He  sought  a  private  interview,  and  expounded  the  nature  of 
his  errand.  He  had  scarcely  mentioned  it  when  the  parrot 
burst  into  a  fit  of  dry  rickety  laughter,  that  absolutely  brought 
tears  in  his  eyes.  **  Excuse  my  mirth, "  said  he,  '*  but  the  mere 
mention  of  love  always  sets  mo  laughing." 

The  prince  was  shocked  at  this  ill-timed  merriment.  **  Ts 
not  love,"  said  he,  "  the  great  mystery  of  nature, — ^the  secret 
principle  of  Hfe, — ^the  universal  bond  of  sympathy?" 

* '  A  fig's  end !"  cried  the  parrot,  interrupting  him.  *  *  Pry'thee 
where  hast  thou  learnt  this  sentimental  jargon?  Trust  me, 
love  is  quite  out  of  vogue ;  one  never  heai*s  of  it  in  the  company 
of  wits  and  people  of  refinement." 

The  prince  sighed  as  he  recalled  the  different  language  of  his 
friend  the  dove.  But  this  parrot,  thought  he,  has  hved  about 
court;  he  affects  the  wit  and  the  fine  gentleman;  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  thing  called  love. 

Unwilling  to  provoke  any  more  ridicule  of  the  sentiment 
which  filled  his  heart,  he  now  directed  his  inquiries  to  the 
immediate  purport  of  his  visit. 

*^TeU  me,"  said  he,  **most  accomplished  parrot,  thou  who 
ha^  every  where  been  admitted  to  the  most  secret  bowers  of 
beauty,  hast  thou  in  the  course  of  thy  travels  met  with  the 
original  of  this  portrait?" 

*  The  parrot  took  the  picture  in  his  claw,  turned  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  examined  it  curiously  with  either  eye,    *  *  Upon 
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my  honour,"  said  he,  "a  very  pretty  face;  very  pretty.  But 
then  one  sees  so  many  pretty  women  in  one's  travels  that  one 
can  hardly— but  hold— bless  me  I  now  I  look  at  it  again— sure 
enough,  this  is  the  princess  Alv*egonda :  bow  could  I  forget  one 
that  is  so  prodigious  a  favomite  with  me?" 

"  The  princess  Aldegonda!"  echoed  the  prince,  **  and  where  is 
she  to  be  found?" 

"Softly — softly,"  saidtbe  parrot,  ** easier  to  be  found  than 
gained.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  Christian  king  who 
reigns  at  Toledo,  and  is  shut  up  from  the  world  until  her 
seventeenth  birth-day,  on  account  of  some  prediction  of  those 
meddlesome  fellows,  the  astrologers.  You'll  not  get  a  sight  of 
her,  no  mortal  man  can  see  her.  I  was  admitted  to  her  pres- 
ence to  entertain  her,  and  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  parrot 
who  has  seen  the  world,  I  have  conversed  with  much  sillier 
princesses  in  my  time." 

**  A  word  in  confidence,  my  dear  parrot,"  said  the  prince. 
"  I  am  heir  to  a  kingdom,  and  shall  one  day  sit  upon  a  throne. 
I  see  that  you  are  a  bird  of  parts  and  understood  the  word. 
Help  me  to  gain  possession  of  this  prmcess  and  I  will  advance 
you  to  some  distinguished  post  about  court." 

'*  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  parrot;  **  but  let  it  be  a  sine- 
cure if  possible,  for  we  wits  have  a  great  disHke  to  labour." 

Arrangements  were  promptly  made;  the  prince  sallied  forth 
from  Cordova  through  the  same  gate  by  which  he  had  entered ; 
called  the  owl  down  from  the  hole  in  the  wall,  introduced  him 
to  his  new  travelling  companion  as  a  brother  savant,  and  away 
they  set  off  on  their  journey. 

They  travelled  much  more  slowly  than  accorded  with  the 
impatience  of  the  prince,  but  the  parrot  was  accustomed  to 
high  life,  and  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed  early  in  the  morning. 
The  owl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  sleeping  at  mid-day,  and 
lost  a  great  deal  of  time  by  his  long  siestas.  His  antiquarian 
taste  also  was  in  the  way ;  for  he  insisted  on  pausing  and  in- 
specting every  ruin,  and  had  long  legendary  tales  to  tell  about 
every  old  tower  and  castle  in  the  country.  The  prince  had 
supposed  that  he  and  the  parrot,  being  both  bii-ds  of  learning, 
oould  delight  in  each  other's  society,  but  never  had  he  been 
more  mistaken.  They  were  eternally  bickering.  The  one  was 
a  wit,  the  other  a  philosopher.  The  parrot  quoted  poetry,  was 
critical  on  new  readings,  and  eloquent  on  small  points  of  eru- 
dition; the  owl  treated  all  such  knowledge  as  trifling,  and 
relished  nothing  but  metaphysics.    Then  the  parrot  would  sing 
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songs  and  repeat  bon  mots,  and  crack  jokes  upon  his  solemn 
neighbour,  and  laugh  outrageously  at  his  own  wit;  all  which 
the  owl  considered  a  grievous  invasion  of  his  dignity,  and 
would  scowl,  and  sulk,  and  swell,  and  sit  silent  for  a  whole  day 
together. 

The  prince  heeded  not  the  wranglings  of  his  companions, 
being  wi^apped  up  in  the  dreams  of  his  own  fancy,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  princess.  In  this 
way  they  journeyed  through  the  stem  passes  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  across  the  sunburnt  plains  of  La  Mancha  and  Castile,  cuid 
along  the  banks  of  the  * '  Golden  Tagus, "  which  winds  its  wizard 
'mazes  over  one-half  of  Spain  and  Portugal  At  length,  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  strong  city  with  walls  and  towers,  built  on 
a  rocky  promontory,  round  the  foot  of  which  the  Tagus  circled 
with  brawUng  violence. 

**  Behold,"  exclaimed  the  owl,  "the  ancient  and  renowned 
city  of  Toledo;  a  city  famous  for  its  antiquities.  Behold  thos« 
venerable  domes  and  towers,  hoary  with  time,  and  clothe<l 
with  legendary  giuudeur;  in  which  so  many  of  my  ancestors 
have  meditated — " 

**  Pish,"  cried  the  parrot,  interrupting  his  solemn  antiquarian 
rapture,  **what  have  we  to  do  with  antiquities,  and  legends, 
and  your  ancestors?  Behold,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  be- 
hold the  abode  of  youth  and  beauty, — behold,  at  length,  oh 
prince,  the  abode  of  your  long  sought  princess." 

The  prince  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  parrot, 
and  beheld,  in  a  deUghtful  green  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  a  stately  palace  rising  from  amidst  the  bowers  of  a 
delicious  garden.  It  was  just  such  a  place  as  had  been  de- 
scribed by  the  dove  as  the  residence  of  the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture. He  gazed  at  it  with  a  throbbing  heart:  **  Perhaps  at 
this  moment,"  thought  he,  **  the  beautiful  princess  is  sporting 
beneath  those  shauy  bowers,  or  pacing  with  delLcate  step  those 
stately  terraces,  or  reposing  beneath  those  lofty  roofs  1"  As  he 
looked  more  narrowly,  he  perceived  that  the  walls  of  the  gar- 
den were  of  great  height,  so  as  to  defy  access,  while  numbers 
of  armed  guards  patrolled  aroxmd  them. 

The  prince  turned  to  the  parrot.  *  *  Oh  most  accomplished  of 
birds,"  said  he,  **thou  hast  the  gift  of  human  speech.  Hie 
thee  to  yon  garden ;  seek  the  idol  of  my  soul,  and  tell  her  that 
prince  Ahmed,  a  pilgrim  of  love,  and  guided  by  the  stars,  has 
arrived  in  quest  of  her  on  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Tagus." 

The  parrot,  proud  of  his  embassy,  flew  away  to  the  garden 
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mounted  above  its  lofty  walls,  and,  after  soaring  for  a  time 
over  the  lawns  and  groves,  aUghted  on  the  balcony  of  a 
pavilion  that  overhung  the  river.  Here,  looking  in  at  the 
casement,  he  beheld  the  princess  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  a  paper,  while  tears  gently  stole  after  each  other 
down  her  pallid  cheek. 

Pluming  his  wings  for  a  moment,  adjusting  his  bright  green 
coat,  and  elevating  his  topknot,  the  parrot  perched  himself 
beside  her  with  a  gallant  air;  then  assuming  a  tenderness  of 
tone, — 

"Dry  thy  tears,  most  beautiful  of  princesses,"  said  he,  **I 
come  to  bring  solace  to  thy  heart." 

The  princess  was  startled  on  bearing  a  voice,  but  turning 
and  seeing  nothing  but  a  Uttle  green-coated  bird  bobbing  and 
bowing  before  her: — "Alas!  what  solace  canst  thou  yield," 
said  she,  **  seeing  thou  art  but  a  parrot?" 

The  parrot  was  nettled  at  the  question.  "I  have  consoled 
many  beautiful  ladies  in  my  time,"  said  he;  ** but  let  that  pass. 
At  present,  I  come  ambassador  from  a  royal  prince.  Know 
that  Ahmed,  the  prince  of  Granada,  has  arrived  in  quest  of 
thee,  and  is  encamped  even  now  on  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
Tagus." 

The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  princess  sparkled  at  these  words, 
even  brighter  than  the  diamonds  in  her  coronet.  **  O  sweetest 
of  parrots,"  cried  she,  *' joyful  indeed  are  thy  tidings;  for  I 
was  faint,  and  weary,  and  sick  almost  unto  death,  with  doubt 
of  the  constancy  of  Ahmed.  Hie  thee  back,  and  tell  him  that 
the  words  of  his  letter  are  engraven  in  my  heart,  and  his 
poetry  has  been  the  food  of  my  soul.  Tell  him,  however,  that 
he  must  prepare  to  prove  his  love  by  force  of  arms ;  to-morrow 
is  my  seventeenth  birth-day,  when  the  king,  my  father,  holds 
a  great  tournament ;  several  princes  are  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
my  hand  is  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor." 

The  parrot  again  took  wing,  and,  rustling  through  the  groves, 
flew  back  to  where  the  prince  awaited  his  return.  The  rapture 
of  Ahmed  on  Abiding  the  original  of  his  adored  portrait,  and 
finding  her  kind  and  true,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
fervoured  mortals,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  realize  day 
dreams,  and  turn  shadows  into  substance.  Still  there  was  one 
thing  that  alloyed  his  transport,— this  impending  tournament. 
In  fact,  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  were  already  glittering  with 
arms,  and  resounding  with  trumpets  of  the  various  knights, 
who  with  proud  retinues  were  prancing  on  towards  Toledo  to 
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attend  the  ceremonial  The  same  star  that  had  controlled  the 
deBtiny  of  the  prince,  had  governed  that  of  the  princess,  and 
until  her  seventeenth  birth-day.  she  had  been  shut  up  from 
the  world,  to  guaixi  her  from  the  t>ender  passion.  The  fame  of 
her  charms,  however,  had  been  enhanced,  rather  than  obscured 
by  this  seclusion.  Several  powerful  princes  had  contended  for 
her  alliance,  and  her  father,  who  was  a  king  of  wondrous 
shrewdness,  to  avoid  making  enemies  by  showing  partiality, 
had  referred  them  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  Among  the 
rival  candidates,  were  several  renowned  for  strength  and 
prowess.  What  a  predicament  for  the  unfortunate  Ahmed, 
unprovided  as  he  was  with  weapons,  and  imskilled  in  the  exer- 
cises of  chivalry.  ** Luckless  prince  that  I  ami"  said  he,  **  to 
have  been  brought  up  in  seclusion,  under  the  eye  of  a  philoso- 
pher! of  what  avail  are  algebra  and  philosophy  in  affairs  of 
love  I  alas,  Ebon  Bonabbon,  why  hast  thou  neglected  to  instruct 
me  in  the  management  of  arms?"  Upon  this  the  owl  broke 
silence  prefacing  his  harangue  with  a  pious  ejaculation,  for  he 
was  a  devout  Mussulman; 

"Allah  Achbar!  * Gkxi  is  great,'"  exclaimed  he,  "in  his 
hands  are  all  secret  things,  he  alone  governs  the  destiny  of 
princes !  Know,  O  prince,  that  this  land  is  full  of  mysteries, 
hidden  from  all  but  those  who,  like  myself,  can  grope  after 
knowledge  in  the  dark.  Know  tW  in  the  neighbouring  mouu' 
tains  there  is  a  cave,  and  in  that  cave  there  is  an  iron  table, 
and  on  that  table  hes  a  suit  of  magic  armour,  and  beside  that 
table  stands  a  spell-bound  st  j9d,  which  have  been  shut  up  there 
for  many  generations." 

The  prince  stared  with  wonder,  while  the  owl  blinking  his 
huge  round  eyes  and  erecting  his  horns  proceeded : 

"Many  years  since,  I  accompanied  my  father  to  these  parts 
on  a  tour  of  his  estates,  and  we  sojourned  in  that  cave,  and 
thus  became  I  acquainted  with  the  mystery.  It  is  a  tradition 
in  our  family,  which  I  have  heard  from  my  grandfather  when 
I  was  yet  but  a  very  little  owlet,  that  this  armour  belonged  to 
a  Moorish  magician,  who  took  refuge  in  this  cavern  when 
Toledo  was  captured  by  the  Christians,  and  died  here,  leaving 
his  steed  and  weapons  under  a  mystic  spell,  never  to  be  used 
but  by  a  Moslem,  and  by  him  only  from  sunrise  to  mid-day. 
In  that  interval,  whoever  uses  them,  will  overthrow  every 
opi)onent." 

"  Enough,  let  us  seek  this  cave,"  exclaimed  Ahmed. 

Guided   by  his   legondaiy  Mentor,  the   prince   found  the 
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cavern,  which  was  in  one  of  the  wildest  recesses  of  those  rocky 
cliffs  which  rose  ai'ound  Toledo ;  none  but  the  mousing  eye  of 
an  owl  or  an  antiquary  could  have  discovered  the  entrance  to 
it.  A  sepulchral  lamp  of  everlasting  oil  shed  a  solemn  light 
through  the  place.  On  an  iron  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
cavern  lay  the  magic  armour,  against  it  leaned  the  lance,  and 
beside  it  stood  an  Arabian  steed,  caparisoned  for  the  field,  but 
motionless  as  a  statue.  The  armour  was  bright  and  unsuUied, 
as  it  had  gleamed  in  days  of  old ;  the  steed  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  if  just  from  the  pasture,  and  when  Ahmed  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  neck,  he  pawed  the  gi'ound  and  gave  a  loud 
neigh  of  joy  that  shook  the  walls  of  the  cavern.  Thus  pro- 
vided with  horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear,  the  prince  dc 
termined  to  defy  the  field  at  the  impending  tourney. 

The  eventful  morning  arrived.  The  lists  for  the  combat 
were  prepared  in  the  Vega  or  plain  just  below  the  cliff-built 
walls  of  Toledo.  Here  were  erected  stages  and  galleries  for 
the  spectators,  covered  with  rich  tapestry  and  sheltered  from 
the  sun  by  silken  awnings.  All  the  beauties  of  the  land  were 
assembled  in  those  galleries,  while  below  pranced  plumed 
knights  with  their  pages  and  esquires,  among  whom  figured 
conspicuously  the  princes  who  were  to  contend  in  the  tourney. 
All  the  beauties  of  the  land,  however,  were  ecMpsed,  when  the 
princess  Aldegonda  appeared  in  the  royal  pavilion,  and  for 
the  first  time  broke  forth  upon  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 
A  murmur  of  wonder  ran  through  the  crowd  at  her  transcend- 
ant  loveliness ;  and  the  princes  who  were  candidates  for  her 
hand  merely  on  the  faith  of  her  reported  charms,  now  felt  ten- 
fold ardour  for  the  conflict. 

The  princess,  however,  had  a  troubled  look.  The  colour 
came  and  went  from  her  cheek,  and  her  eye  wandered  with  a 
restless  and  unsatisfied  expression  over  the  plumed  throng  of 
knights.  The  trumpets  were  about  sounding  for  the  encounter 
when  a  herald  announced  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  knight,  and 
Ahmed  rode  into  the  field.  A  steeled  helmet  studded  with 
gems  rose  above  his  turban;  his  cuirass  was  embossed  with 
gold;  his  scimitar  and  dagger  were  of  the  workmanship  of 
Fay,  and  flamed  with  precious  stones.  A  round  shield  was  at 
his  shoulder,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  lance  of  charmed 
virtue.  The  caparison  of  his  Arabian  was  richly  embroidered, 
and  swept  the  ground;  and  the  proud  animal  pranced  and 
snuffed  the  air,  and  neighed  with  joy  at  once  more  beholding 
the  array  of  arms.    The  lofty  and  graceful  demeanoui-  of  the 
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priQce  struck  every  eye,  and  when  his  appellation  was  an- 
nounced, **  The  pilgrim  of  love,"  a  universal  flutter  and  agita* 
tion  prevailed  amongst  the  fair  dames  in  the  galleries. 

When  Ahmed  presented  himself  at  the  lists,  however,  they 
were  closed  against  him ;  none  but  princes,  he  was  told,  were 
admitted  to  the  contest.  He  declared  his  name  and  rank.  Still 
worse,  he  was  a  Moslem,  and  could  not  engage  in  a  tourney 
where  the  hand  of  a  Christian  princess  was  the  prize. 

The  rival  princes  surrounded  him  with  haughty  and  men- 
acing aspects,  and  one  of  insolent  demeanour  and  Herculean 
frame  sneered  at  his  Ught  and  youthful  form,  and  scoffed  at 
his  amorous  appellation.  The  ire  of  the  prince  was  roused;  he 
defied  his  rival  to  the  encounter.  They  took  distance,  wheeled, 
and  charged;  at  the  first  touch  of  the  magic  lance  the  brawny 
scoffer  was  tilted  from  his  saddle.  Here  the  prince  would  have 
paused,  but  alas !  he  had  to  deal  with  a  demoniac  horse  and 
armor:  once  in  action,  nothing  could  control  them.  The 
Arabian  steed  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  throng:  the 
lance  overturned  every  thing  that  presented;  the  gentle  prince 
was  carried  pell-mell  about  the  field,  strewing  it  with  high  and 
low,  gentle  and  simple,  and  grieving  at  his  own  involuntary 
exploits.  The  king  stormed  and  raged  at  this  outrage  on  his 
subjects  and  his  guests.  He  ordered  out  all  his  guards— they 
were  unhorsed  as  fast  as  they  came  up.  The  king  threw  off  his 
robes,  grasped  buckler  and  lance,  and  rode  forth  to  awe  the 
stranger  with  the  presence  of  majesty  itself.  Alas,  majesty 
fared  no  better  than  the  vulgar;  the  steed  and  lance  were  no 
respecters  of  persons ;  to  the  dismay  of  Ahmed,  he  was  borne 
full  tilt  against  the  king,  and  in  a  moment  the  royal  heels  were 
m  the  air,  and  the  crown  was  roUing  in  the  dust. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  reached  the  meridian;  the  magic 
spell  resumed  its  power.  The  Arabian  steed  scoured  across  the 
plain,  leaped  the  barrier,  plunged  into  the  Tagus,  swam  its 
raging  current,  bore  the  prince,  breathless  and  amazed,  to  the 
cavern,  and  resumed  his  station  like  a  statue  beside  the  iron 
table.  The  prince  dismounted  right  gladly,  and  replaced  the 
armor,  to  abide  the  further  decrees  of  fate.  Then  seating  him- 
self in  the  cavern,  he  ruminated  on  the  desperate  state  to 
which  this  bedeviled  steed  and  armor  had  reduced  him. 
Never  should  he  dare  to  show  his  face  at  Toledo,  after  inflict- 
ing such  disgrace  upon  its  chivalry,  and  such  an  outrage  on 
its  king.  What,  too,  would  the  princess  think  of  so  rude  and 
riotous  an  achievement!     Full  of  anidety,  ho  sent  forth  hio 
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winged  messengers  to  gather  tidings.  The  parrot  resorted  to 
all  the  pubHc  plaxjes  and  crowded  resorts  of  the  city,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  world  of  gossip.  All  Toledo  was  in  con- 
sternation. The  piincess  had  been  borne  off  senseless  to  the 
palace ;  the  tournament  had  ended  in  confusion ;  every  one  was 
talking  of  the  sudden  apparition,  prodigious  exploitSj  and 
strange  disappearance  of  the  Moslem  knight.  Some  pro- 
noxmced  hinn  a  Moorish  magician ;  others  thought  him  a  demon 
who  had  assumed  a  human  shape ;  while  others  related  tradi- 
tions of  enchanted  warriors  hidden  in  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  thought  it  might  be  one  of  these,  who  had  made  a 
sudden  irruption  from  his  den.  All  agreed  that  no  mere  ordi- 
nary mortal  could  have  wrought  such  wonders,  or  unhorsed 
such  accomplished  and  stalwart  Christian  warriors. 

The  owl  flew  forth  at  night,  and  hovered  about  the  dusky 
city,  perching  on  the  roofs  and  chimneys.  He  then  wheeled 
his  flight  up  to  the  royal  palace,  which  stood  on  the  rocky 
summit  of  Toledo,  and  went  prowhng  about  its  terraces  and 
battlements,  eaves-dropping  at  every  cranny,  and  glaring  in 
with  his  big  goggling  eyes  at  every  window  where  there  was  a 
hght,  so  as  to  throw  two  or  three  maids  of  honour  into  fits.  It 
was  not  until  the  gray  dawn  began  to  peer  above  the  moim- 
tains  that  he  returned  from  his  mousing  expedition,  and  re- 
lated to  the  prince  what  he  had  seen. 

**  As  I  was  prying  about  one  of  the  loftiest  towers  of  the  pal- 
ace," said  he,  '*  I  beheld  through  a  casement  a  beautiful  prin- 
cess. She  was  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  attendants  and  phy- 
sicians aroimd  her,  bufc  she  would  none  of  their  ministry  and 
relief.  When  they  retired,  I  beheld,  her  draw  forth  a  letter 
from  her  bosom,  and  read,  and  kiss  it,  and  give  way  to  loud 
lamentations;  at  which,  philosopher  as  I  am,  I  could  not  but 
be  greatly  moved." 

The  tender  heart  of  Ahmed  was  distressed  at  these  tidings. 

Too  true  were  thy  words,  oh  sage  Ebon  Bonabbon  I"  cried  he. 

Care  and  sorrow,  and  sleepless  nights  are  the  lot  of  lovers. 
AUah  preserve  the  princess  from  the  bhghting  influence  of  this 
thing  called  love." 

Further  mtelligence  from  Toledo  corroborated  the  report  of 
the  owl.  The  city  was  a  prey  to  uneasiness  and  alarm.  The 
princess  was  conveyed  to  the  highest  tower  of  the  palace,  every 
avenue  to  which  was  strongly  guarded.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
devoming  melancholy  had  seized  upon  her,  of  which  no  one 
could  divine  the  cause.    She  refused  food,  and  turned  a  deaf 
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ear  to  every  confiolatioiL  The  most  skilful  phyBicians  had  es- 
sayed their  art  in  vain;  it  was  thought  some  magic  spell  had 
been  practised  upon  her,  and  the  king  made  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  whoever  should  effect  her  cure,  should  receive  the 
richest  jewel  in  the  royal  treasury. 

When  the  owl,  who  was  dozing  in  a  comer,  heard  of  this 
proclamation,  he  rolled  his  large  eyes  and  looked  more  mys- 
terious than  ever. 

''Allah  Achbar!"  exclaimed  he.  ''Happy  the  man  that 
shall  effect  that  ciu*e,  should  he  but  know  what  to  choose  from 
the  royal  treasury." 

"  What  mean  you,  most  reverend  owl?"  said  Ahmed. 

"  Hearken,  O  prince,  to  what  I  shall  relate.  We  owls,  you 
must  know,  are  a  learned  body,  and  much  given  to  dark  and 
dusty  research.  During  my  late  prowling  at  night  about  the 
domes  and  turrets  of  Toledo,  I  discovered  a  college  of  antiqua- 
rian owls,  who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  great  vaulted  tower 
where  the  royal  treasure  is  deposited.  Here  they  were  discuss- 
ipg  the  forms  and  inscriptions,  and  designs  of  ancient  gems  and 
jewels,  and  of  golden  and  silver  vessels,  heaped  up  in  the  trea- 
sury, the  fashion  of  every  country  and  age:  but  mostly  they 
were  interested  about  certain  rehques  and  talismans,  that  have 
remained  in  the  treasiu'y  since  the  time  of  Roderick  the  Gk)th. 
Among  these,  was  a  box  of  shittim  wood,  secured  by  bands  of 
steel  of  oriental  workmanship,  and  inscribed  with  mystic 
characters  known  only  to  the  learned  few.  This  box  and  its 
inscription  had  occupied  the  college  for  several  sessions,  and 
had  caused  much  long  and  grave  dispute.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  a  very  ancient  owl,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Egypt, 
was  seated  on  the  hd  of  the  box  lecturing  upon  the  inscription, 
and  proved  from  it,  that  the  coffer  contained  the  silken  carpet 
of  the  throne  of  Solomon  the  wise :  which  doubtless  had  been 
brought  to  Toledo  by  the  Jews,  who  took  refuge  there  after  the 
downfall  of  Jerusalem." 

When  the  owl  had  concluded  his  antiquarian  harangue,  the 
prince  remained  for  a  time  absorbed  in  thought.  "I  have 
heard,"  said  he,  "from  the  sage  Ebon  Bonabbon,  of  the  won- 
derful properties  of  that  talisman,  which  disappeai*ed  at  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  supposed  to  be  lost  to  mankind. 
Doubtless  it  remains  a  sealed  mystery  to  the  Christians  of 
Toledo.  If  I  can  get  possession  of  that  carpet,  my  fortune  is 
secure." 

The  next  day  the  prince  laid  aside  his  rich  attire,  and  ar- 
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rayed  himself  in  the  simple  garb  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  He 
dyed  his  complexion  to  a  tawny  hue,  and  no  one  could  have 
recognized  in  hiTn  the  splendid  warrior  who  had  caused  such 
admiration  and  dismay  at  the  tournament.  With  staff  in 
hand  and  scrip  by  his  side,  and  a  small  pastoral  reed,  he  re- 
paired to  Toledo,  and  presenting  himself  at  the  gate  of  the 
royal  palace,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  reward 
offered  for  the  cure  of  the  princess,  The  guards  would  have 
driven  him  away  with  blows:  '*  What  can  a  vagrant  Arab  like 
thyself  pretend  to  do, "  said  they,  '  4n  a  case  where  the  most 
leai-ned  of  the  land  have  failed?"  The  king,  however,  over- 
heard the  tumult,  and  ordered  the  Arab  to  be  brought  into  his 
presence. 

'*  Most  potent  king,"  said  Ahmed,  **  you  behold  before  you  a 
Bedouin  Arab,  the  greater  part  of  whose  hfe  has  been  passed 
in  the  spUtudes  of  the  desert.  Those  sohtudes,  it  is  well 
known,  are  the  haunts  of  demons  and  evil  spirits,  who  beset 
us  poor  shepherds  in  our  lonely  watchings,  enter  into  and  pos- 
sess our  flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes  render  even  the 
patient  camel  furious.  Against  these,  our  countercharm  is 
music ;  and  we  have  legendary  airs  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  that  we  chant  and  pipe  to  cast  forth  these 
evil  spirits.  I  am  of  a  gifted  line,  and  possess  this  power  in  its 
fullest  force.  If  it  be  any  evil  influence  of  the  kind  that  holds 
a  spell  over  thy  daughter,  I  pledge  my  head  to  free  her  from 
its  sway." 

The  king,  who  was  a  man  of  imderstanding,  and  knew  the 
wonderful  secrets  possessed  by  the  Arabs,  was  inspired  with 
hope  by  the  confident  language  of  the  prince.  He  conducted 
him  immediately  to  the  lofty  tower  secured  by  several  doors, 
in  the  summit  of  which  was  the  chamber  of  the  princess.  The 
windows  opened  upon  a  terrace  with  balustrades,  commanding 
a  view  over  Toledo  and  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  win- 
dows were  darkened,  for  the  princess  lay  within,  a  prey  to  a 
devouring  grief  that  refused  all  alleviation. 

The  prince  seated  himself  on  the  terrace,  and  i)erf ormed  sev- 
eral wild  Arabian  airs  on  his  pastoral  pipe,  which  he  had  learnt 
from  his  attendants  in  the  Generaliffe  at  Granada.  The  prin- 
cess continued  insensible,  and  the  doctors,  who  were  present, 
shook  their  heads,  and  smiled  with  incredibility  and  contempt. 
At  length  the  prince  laid  aside  the  reed,  and  to  a  simple  melody 
chanted  the  amatory  verses  of  the  letter  which  had  declared 
his  passiour 
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The  princess  recognized  the  strain.  A  fluttering  joy  stole  to 
ner  heart ;  she  raised  her  head  and  hstened ;  tears  rushed  to 
her  eyes  and  streamed  down  her  cheeks ;  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  with  a  tumult  of  emotions.  She  would  have  asked  for  the 
minstrel  to  be  brought  into  her  presence,  but  maiden  coyness 
held  her  silent.  The  king  read  her  wishes,  and  at  his  com- 
mand Ahmed  was  conducted  into  the  chamber.  The  lovers 
were  discreet :  they  but  exchanged  glances,  yet  those  glances 
spoke  volmnes.  Never  was  trimnph  of  music  more  complete. 
The  rose  had  returned  to  the  soft  cheek  of  the  princess,  the 
f reshnefis  to  her  hp,  and  the  dewy  hght  to  her  languishing  eye. 

All  the  physicians  present  stared  at  each  other  with  aston- 
ishment. The  king  regarded  the  Arab  minstrel  with  admira^ 
tion,  mixt  with  awe.  **  Wonderful  yout^,"  exclaimed  he, 
"thou  shalt  henceforth  be  the  first  physician  of  my  court, 
and  no  other  prescription  will  I  take  but  thy  melody.  For  the 
present,  receive  thy  reward,  the  most  precious  jewel  in  my 
treasury." 

*'0  king,"  repHed  Ahmed,  **  I  care  not  for  silver,  or  gold,  or 
precious  stones.  One  relique  hast  thou  in  thy  treasury,  handed 
down  from  the  Moslems  who  once  owned  Toledo.  A  box  of 
sandal  wood  containing  a  silken  carpet.  Give  me  that  box, 
and  I  am  content. " 

All  present  wei*e  surprised  at  the  moderation  of  the  Arab; 
and  still  more,  when  the  box  of  sandal  wood  was  brought  and 
the  carpet  drawn  forth.  It  was  of  fine  green  silk,  covered 
with  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  characters.  The  court  physicians 
looked  at  each  other,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  smiled  at 
the  simplicity  of  this  new  practitioner,  who  could  be  content 
with  so  paltry  a  fee. 

**  This  carpet,"  said  the  prince,  **  once  covered  the  throne  of 
Solomon  the  wise ;  it  is  worthy  of  being  placed  beneath  the  feet 
of  beauty." 

So  saying,  he  spread  it  on  the  terrace  beneath  an  ottoman 
that  had  been  brought  forth  for  the  princess;  then  seating 
himself  at  her  feet,— 

**Who,"  said  he,  **  shall  counteract  what  is  written  in  the 
book  of  fate?  Behold  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers  verified. 
Know,  oh  king,  that  your  daughter  and  I  have  long  loved  each 
other  in  secret.     Behold  in  me  the  pilgrim  of  love." 

These  words  were  scarcely  from  his  lips,  when  the  carpet 
rose  in  the  air,  bearing  off  the  prince  and  princess.  The  king 
and  the  physicians  gazed  after  it  with  open  mouths  and  strain' 
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Ang  eyes,  xintil  it  became  a  little  speck  on  the  white  bosom  of  a 
cloud,  and  then  disappeared  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

The  king  in  a  rage  summoned  his  treasurer.  *'  How  is  this," 
said  he,  '*  that  thou  hast  suffered  an  infidel  to  get  possession  of 
such  a  tahsman?" 

^' Alas!  sii-e,  we  knew  not  its  nature,  nor  could  we  decipher 
the  inscription  of  the  box.  If  it  be  indeed  the  cai^et  of  the 
throne  of  the  wise  Solomon,  it  is  possessed  of  magic  power, 
and  can  transport  its  owner  from  place  to  place  through  the 
air." 

The  king  assembled  a  mighty  army,  and  set  off  for  Granada 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  His  march  was  long  and  toilsome. 
Encamping  in  the  Vega,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  restitu- 
tion of  his  daughter.  The  king  himself  came  forth  with  all 
his  court  to  meet  him.  In  the  king,  he  beheld  the  Arab  min 
strel,  for  Ahmed  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  the  beautiful  Aldegonda  was  his  Sultana. 

The  Chiistian  king  was  easily  pacified,  when  he  found  that 
his  daughter  was  suffered  to  continue  in  her  faith :  not  that  he 
was  particularly  pious ;  but  rehgion  is  always  a  point  of  pride 
and  etiquette  with  princes.  Instead  of  bloody  battles,  there 
was  a  succession  of  feasts  and  rejoicings ;  after  which,  the  king 
returned  well  pleased  to  Toledo,  and  the  youthful  couple  con- 
tinued to  reign  as  happily  as  wisely,  in  the  Alhambra. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  owl  and  the  parrot  had  severally 
followed  the  prince  by  easy  stages  to  Granada:  the  former 
travelling  by  night,  and  stopping  at  the  various  hereditary 
possessions  of  his  family ;  the  latter  figuring  in  the  gay  circles 
of  every  town  and  city  on  his  route. 

Ahmed  gratefully  requited  the  services  which  they  had  ren- 
dered him  on  his  pilgrimage.  He  appointed  the  owl  his  prime 
minister ;  the  parrot  his  master  of  ceremonies.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  never  was  a  realm  more  sagely  administered,  or  a 
court  conducted  with  more  exact  punctilio. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ROSE  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA; 

OR, 

THE  PAGE  AND  THE  GER-PALOON. 

For  some  time  after  the  surrender  of  Granada  by  the  Moors, 
that  delightful  city  was  a  frequent  and  favourite  residence  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  until  they  were  frightened  away  by 
successive  shocks  of  earthquakes,  which  toppled  down  various 
liouscs  and  made  the  old  Moslem  towers  rock  to  their  founda- 
tion. 

Many,  many  years  then  rolled  away,  during  which  Granada 
was  rarely  honoured  by  a  royal  guest.  The  palaces  of  the 
nobility  remained  silent  and  shut  up :  and  the  Alhambra,  like 
a  slighted  beauty,  sat  in  mournful  desolation  among  her 
neglected  gardens.  The  tower  of  the  Infantas,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  three  beautiful  Moorish  princesses,  partook  of  the 
general  desolation ;  and  the  spider  spun  her  web  athwart  the 
gilded  vault,  and  bats  and  owls  nestled  in  those  chambers  that 
had  been  graced  by  the  presence  of  Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zora- 
hayda.  The  neglect  of  the  tower  may  partly  have  been  owing 
to  some  superstitious  notions  of  the  neighbours.  It  was 
rumoured  that  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  Zorahayda,  who  had 
perished  in  that  tower,  was  often  seen  by  moonhght,  seated 
beside  the  fountain  in  the  hall,  or  moaning  about  the  battle- 
ments, and  that  the  notes  of  her  silver  lute  would  be  heard  at 
midnight  by  wayfarers  passing  along  the  glen. 

At  length  the  city  of  Granada  was  once  more  enlivened  by 
the  royal  presence.  All  the  world  knows  that  Philip  V.  was 
the  first  Bourbon  that  swayed  the  Spanish  sceptre.  All  the 
world  knows  that  he  married,  in  second  nuptials,  Elizabetta  or 
Isabella,  (for  they  are  the  same,)  the  beautiful  princess  of  Par- 
ma ;  and  all  the  world  knows,  that  by  this  chain  of  contingen- 
cies, a  French  prince  and  an  Italian  princess  were  seated  to- 
gether on  the  Spanish  throne.  For  the  reception  of  this  illustri- 
ous pair,  the  Alhambra  was  repaired  and  fitted  up  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  The  arrival  of  the  court  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  lately  deserted  place.  The  clangour  of  drum  and 
trumpet,  the  tramp  of  steed  about  the  avenues  and  outer 
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court,  the  glitter  of  arms  and  display  of  banners  about  barbi- 
can and  battlement,  recalled  the  ancient  and  warlike  glories  of 
the  fortress.  A  softer  spirit,  however,  reigned  within  the  royal 
palace.  There  was  the  rustling  of  robes,  and  the  cautious 
tread  and  murmuring  voice  of  reverential  courtiers  about  the 
antechambers;  a  loitering  of  pages  and  maids  oi:  honour  about 
the  gardens,  and  the  sound  of  music  stealing  from  open  case- 
ments. 

Among  those  who  attended  in  the  train  of  the  monarchs,  was 
a  favourite  page  of  the  queen,  named  Ruyz  de  Alarcon.  To 
say  that  he  was  a  favourite  page  of  the  queen,  was  at  once  to 
speak  his  eulogium,  for  every  one  in  the  suite  of  the  stately 
Elizabetta  was  chosen  for  grace,  and  beauty,  and  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  just  turned  of  eighteen,  light  and  little  of 
form,  and  graceful  as  a  young  Antinous.  To  the  queen  he  was 
€dl  deference  and  respect,  yet  he  was  at  heart  a  roguish  strip- 
ling, petted  and  spoiled  by  the  ladies  about  the  court,  and 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  women  far  beyond  his  years. 

This  loitering  page  was  one  morning  I'ambling  about  the 
groves  of  the  Gteneraliffe,  which  overlook  the  grounds  of  the 
Alhambra.  He  had  taken  with  him  for  his  amusement,  a 
favourite  ger-f aJcon  of  the  queen.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles, 
seeing  a  bird  rising  from  a  thicket,  he  unhooded  the  hawk  and 
let  him  fly.  The  falcon  towered  high  in  the  air,  made  a  swoop 
at  his  quarry,  but  missing  it,  soared  away  regardless  of  the  calls 
of  the  page.  The  latter  followed  the  truant  bird  with  his  eye 
in  its  capricious  flight,  until  he  saw  it  alight  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  a  remote  and  lonely  tower,  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Alhambra,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  that  separated  the 
royal  fortress  from  the  grounds  of  the  Gteneraliffe.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  **  tower  of  the  Princesses." 

The  page  descended  into  the  ravine,  and  approached  the 
tower,  but  it  had  no  entrance  from  the  glen,  and  its  lofty  height 
I'endered  any  attempt  to  scale  it  fruitless.  Seeking  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  fortress,  therefore,  he  made  a  wide  circuit  to  that 
side  of  the  tower  facing  within  the  walls.  A  small  garden  en- 
closed by  a  trellis-work  of  reeds  overhung  with  myrtle  lay  beCora 
the  tower.  Opening  a  wicket,  the  page  passed  between  beds  of 
flowers  and  thickets  of  roses  to  the  door.  It  was  closed  and 
bolted.  A  crevice  in  the  door  gave  him  a  peep  into  the  interior. 
There  was  a  small  Moorish  hall  with  fretted  walls,  hght  mar* 
ble  coliunns,  and  an  alabaster  fountain  sui;rounded  with  flow* 
ers.    In  the  centre  hung  a  gilt  cage  containing  a  singing  bird ; 
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beneath  it,  on  a  chair,  lay  a  tortoise-shell  cat  among  reels  of 
silk  and  other  articles  of  female  labour,  and  a  guitar,  decorated 
with  ribands,  leaned  against  the  fountain. 

Ruyz  de  Alarcon  was  struck  with  these  traces  of  female 
taste  and  elegance  in  a  lonely,  and,  as  he  had  supposed, 
deserted  tower.  They  reminded  him  of  the  tales  of  enchanted 
halls,  cmTcnt  in  the  Alhambra;  and  the  tortoise-shell  cat 
might  be  some  spell-bound  princess. 

He  knocked  gently  at  the  door, — a  beautiful  face  peeped  out 
from  a  little  window  above,  but  was  instantly  withdrawn.  He 
waited,  expecting  that  the  door  would  be  opened;  but  he 
waited  in  vain:  no  footstep  was  to  be  heard  within,  all  was 
silent.  Had  his  senses  deceived  him,  or  was  this  beautiful  ap 
parition  the  fairy  of  the  tower?  He  knocked  again,  and  more 
loudly.  After  a  httlo  while,  the  beaming  face  once  more 
peeped  forth:  it  was  that  of  a  blooming  damsel  of  fifteen. 

The  page  immediately  doffed  his  plumed  bonnet,  and 
entreated  in  the  most  courteous  accents  to  be  permitted  to 
ascend  the  tower  in  pursuit  of  his  falcon. 

**  I  dare  not  open  the  door,  Senor,"  rephed  the  Uttle  damsel, 
blushing;  **  my  aunt  has  forbidden  it." 

*'Ido  beseech  you,  fair  maid;  it  is  the  favourite  falcon  of 
the  queen;  I  dare  not  return  to  the  palace  without  it." 

*'  Are  you,  then,  one  of  the  cavahers  of  the  court?" 

"  I  am,  fair  maid ;  but  I  shall  lose  the  queen's  favour  and  my 
place  if  I  lose  this  hawk." 

** Santa  Maria!  It  is  against  you  cavaliers  of  the  court  that 
my  aunf  has  charged  me  especially  to  bar  the  door." 

**  AgaiQst  wicked  cavaliei'S,  doubtless;  but  I  am  none  of 
those,  but  a  simple,  harmless  page,  who  will  be  ruined  and 
imdone  if  you  deny  me  this  small  request." 

The  heart  of  the  httle  damsel  was  touched  by  the  distress  of 
the  page.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  he  should  be  ruined  for  the 
want  of  so  trifling  a  boon.  Surely,  too,  he  could  not  be  one  of 
those  dangerous  beings  whom  her  aunt  had  described  as  a  spe- 
cies of  cannibal,  ever  on  the  prowl  to  make  prey  of  thought- 
less damsels;  he  was  gentle  and  modest,  and  stood  so  entreat- 
ingly  with  cap  in  hand,  and  looked  so  charming.  The  sl>  page 
saw  that  the  garrison  began  to  waver,  and  redoubled  his 
entreaties  in  such  moving  terms,  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  mortal  maiden  to  deny  him;  so,  the -blushing  Httle  warder 
of  the  tower  descended  and  opened  the  door  with  a  trembling 
hand;  and  if  the  page  had  been  charmed  by  a- mere  glimpse  of 
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her  countenance  from  the  window,  he  was  ravished  by  the 
full-length  portrait  now  revealed  to  him. 

Her  Andalusian  bodice  and  trim  basquina  set  off  the  round 
but  delicate  symmetry  of  her  form,  which  was  as  yet  scarce 
verging  into  womanhood.  Her  glossy  hair  was  parted  on  her 
forehead  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  decorated  with  a 
fresh  plucked  rose,  according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the 
countiy. 

It  is  true,  her  complexion  was  tinged  by  the  ardour  of  a 
southern  sun,  but  it  served  to  give  richness  to  the  mantling 
bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  her  melting 
eyes. 

Buyz  de  Alarcon  beheld  aU  this  with  a  single  glance,  for  it 
became  him  not  to  tarry;  he  merely  murmured  his  acknow- 
ledgments, and  then  bounded  lightly  up  the  spiral  staircase  in 
quest  of  his  falcon.  He  soon  returned  with  the  truant  bird 
upon  his  fist.  The  damsel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  seated  her- 
self by  the  fountain  in  the  hall,  and  was  winding  silk;  but  in 
her  agitation  she  let  fall  the  reel  upon  the  pavement.  The 
page  sprang,  picked  it  up,  then  dropping  gracefully  on  one 
knee,  presented  it  to  her,  but,  seizing  the  hand  extended  to 
receive  it,  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss  more  fervent  and  devout 
than  he  had  ever  imprinted  on  the  fair  hand  of  his  sovereign. 

*' Ave  Maria!  Senor!"  exclaimed  the  damsel,  blushing  still 
deeper  with  confusion  and  surprise,  for  never  before  had  she 
receive  such  a  salutation. 

The  modest  page  made  a  thousand  apologies,  assuring  her  it 
was  the  way,  at  court,  of  expressing  the  most  profound  hom- 
age and  respect. 

Her  anger,  if  anger  she  felt,  was  easily  pacified;  but  her 
agitation  and  embarrassment  continued,  and  she  sat  blushing 
deeper  and  deeper,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  upon  her  work, 
entangling  the  silk  which  she  attempted  to  wind. 

The  cunning  page  saw  the  confusion  in  the  opposite  camp, 
and  would  fain  have  profited  by  it,  but  the  fine  speeches  he 
would  have  uttered  died  upon  his  lips;  his  attempts  at  gal- 
lantry were  awkward  and  ineffectual;  and,  to  his  surprise,  the 
adroit  page  who  hacj  figured  with  such  gi^ace  and  effrontery 
among  the  most  knowing  and  experienced  ladies  of  the  court, 
found  himself  awed  and  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a  simple 
damsel  of  fifteen. 

In  fact,  the  artless  maiden,  in  her  own  modesty  and  inno- 
cence, had  guardians  more  effectual  than  the  bolts  and  bars 
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prescribed  by  her  vigilant  aunt.  Still,  where  is  the  female 
bosom  proof  againbt  the  first  whisperings  of  love?  The  little 
damsel,  with  all  her  artlessness,  instinctively  comprehended  all 
that  the  faltering  tongue  of  the  page  faOed  to  express,  and  her 
heart  was  fluttered  at  beholding,  for  the  fii-st  time,  a  lover  at 
her  feet—  and  such  a  lover ! 

The  diffidence  of  the  page,  though  genuine,  was  short-lived, 
and  he  was  recovering  his  usual  ease  and  confidence,  when  a 
shrill  voice  was  heard  at  a  distance. 

"My  aunt  is  returning  from  massl"  cried  the  damsel  in 
affright.     **I  pray  you,  Sefior,  depart." 

"  Not  until  you  grant  me  that  rose  from  yom'  hair  as  a  re- 
membrance." 

She  hastily  untwisted  the  rose  from  her  raven  locks.  "  Take 
it,"  cried  she,  agitated  and  blushing,  **but  pray  begone." 

The  page  took  the  rose,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  with 
kisses  the  fair  hand  that  gave  it.  Then  placing  the  flower  in 
his  bonnet,  and  taking  the  falcon  upon  his  fist,  he  bounded  off 
through  the  garden,  beai'ing  away  with  him  the  heaii;  of  the 
gentle  Jacinta. 

When  the  vigilant  aunt  arrived  at  the  tower,  she  remarked 
the  agitation  of  her  niece,  and  an  air  of  confusion  in  the  hall; 
but  a  word  of  explanation  sufficed.  "A  ger-falcon  had  pur- 
sued his  prey  into  the  haU." 

**  ViGvcy  on  us!  To  think  of  a  falcon  flying  into  the  tower. 
Did  ever  one  hear  of  so  saucy  a  hawk?  Why,  the  very  bird  in 
the  cage  is  not  safe." 

The  vigilant  Fredegonda  was  one  of  the  most  wary  of 
ancient  spinsters.  She  had  a  becoming  terror  and  distrust  of 
what  she  denominated  **the  opposite  sex,"  which  had  gradu- 
ally increased  through  a  long  Ufe  of  ceUbacy.  Not  that  the 
!  good  lady  had  ever  suffered  from  their  wiles;  nature  having 
set  up  a  safeguard  in  her  face,  that  forbade  all  trespass  upon 
,  her  premises ;  but  ladies  who  have  least  cause  to  fear  for  them- 
selves, are  most  ready  to  keep  a  watch  over  their  more  tempt- 
ing neighbours.  The  niece  was  the  orphan  of  an  officer  who 
had  fallen  in  the  wars.  She  had  been  educated  in  a  convent, 
and  had  recently  been  transferred  from  her  sacred  asylum  to 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  her  aunt;  imder  whose  over- 
shadowing care  she  vegetated  in  obscurity,  Lke  an  opening 
rose  bloominp^  beneath  a  briar.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  comparison 
entirely  accidental,  for  to  tell  the  truth  her  fresh  and  dawning 
beauty  had  caujcjht  the  pubhc  eye,  even  in  her  seclusion,  and, 
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with  that  poetical  turn  common  to  the  people  of  Andalusia, 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighhourhood  had  given  her  the  appella- 
tion of  ''  The  Rose  of  the  Alhambra." 

The  wary  aunt  continued  to  keep  a  faithful  watch  over  her 
tempting  little  niece  as  long  as  the  court  continued  at  Granada, 
and  flattered  herself  that  her  vigilance  had  been  successful.  It 
is  true,  the  good  lady  was  now  and  then  discomposed  by  the 
tinkling  of  guitars,  and  chanting  of  love  ditties  from  the  moon- 
lit groves  beneath  the  tower,  but  she  would  exhort  her  niece 
to  shut  her  ears  against  such  idle  minstrelsy,  assuring  her 
that  it  was  one  of  the  arts  of  the  opposite  sex,  by  which  simple 
maids  were  often  lured  to  their  imdoing; — alas,  what  chance 
with  a  simple  maid  has  a  dry  lecture  against  a  moonlight 
serenade! 

At  length  king  Philip  cut  short  his  sojourn  at  Granada,  and 
suddenly  departed  with  all  his  train.  The  vigilant  Fredegonda 
watched  the  royal  pageant  as  it  issued  forth  from  the  gate  of 
Justice,  and  descended  the  great  avenue  leading  to  the  city. 
When  the  last  banner  disappeared  from  her  sight,  she  re- 
turned exulting  to  her  tower,  for  all  her  cares  were  over.  To 
her  sm*prise,  a  light  Arabian  steed  pawed  the  gi^ound  at  the 
wicket  gate  of  the  garden— to  her  horror  she  saw  through  the 
thickets  of  roses,  a  youth,  in  gaily  embroidered  dress,  at  the 
feet  of  her  niece.  At  the  soimd  of  her  footsteps  he  gave  a 
tender  adieu,  bounded  Ughtly  over  the  barrier  of  reeds  and 
myrtles,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  in- 
stant. 

The  tender  Jacinta  in  the  agony  of  her  grief  lost  all  thought 
of  her  aunt's  displeasure.  Throwing  herself  into  her  arms,  she 
broke  forth  into  sobs  and  tears. 

"Ay  di  mi!"  cried  she,  **he  is  gonel  he  is  gone!  and  I  shall 
never  see  him  more." 

'*  Gone !  who  is  gone?  what  youth  is  this  I  saw  at  your  feet?" 

**  A  queen's  page,  aunt,  who  came  to  bid  me  farewell." 

*'A  queen's  page,  child,"  echoed  the  vigilant  Fredegonda 
faintly,  **  and  when  did  you  become  acquainted  with  a  queen's 
page?" 

"  The  morning  that  the  ger-falcon  flew  into  the  tower.  It 
was  the  queen's  ger-falcon,  and  he  came  in  pursuit  of  it." 

"Ah,  silly,  silly  girl!  know  that  there  are  no  ger-falcons 
half  so  dangerous  as  these  prankling  pages,  and  it  is  precisely 
such  simple  birds  as  thee  that  they  pounce  upon." 

The  aunt  was  at  first  indignant  at  learning  that,  in  despite 
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of  her  boasted  vigilance,  a  tender  intercourse  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  youthful  lovers,  almost  beneath  her  eye;  but  when 
she  found  that  her  simple-hearted  niece,  though  thus  exposed, 
without  the  protection  of  bolt  or  bar,  to  all  the  machinations 
of  the  opx)08ite  sex,  had  come  forth  imsinged  from  the  fiery 
ordeal,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  persuasion  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  chaste  and  cautious  maxims  in  which  she  had,  as 
it  were,  steeped  her  to  the  very  hps. 

While  the  aunt  laid  this  soothing  unction  to  her  pride,  the 
niece  treasured  up  the  oft-repeated  vows  of  fidehty  of  the  page. 
But  what  is  the  love  of  restless,  roving  man?  a  vagrant  stream 
that  dallies  for  a  time  with  each  flower  upon  its  banks,  then 
passes  on  and  leaves  them  all  in  tears. 

Days,  weeks,  months  elapsed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  page.  The  pom^ranate  ripened,  the  vine  yielded  up  its 
fruit,  the  autumnal  rains  descended  in  torrents  from  the 
mountains;  the  Sierra  Nevada  became  covered  with  a  snowy 
mantle,  and  wintry  blasts  howled  through  the  halls  of  the  Al- 
hambra:  still  he  came  not.  The  winter  passed  away.  Again 
the  genial  spring  burst  forth  with  song,  and  blossoms,  and 
balmy  zephyr;  the  snows  melted  from  the  moimtains,  imtil 
none  remained,  but  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Nevada,  glisten- 
ing; through  the  sultry  summer  air:  still  nothing  was  heard  of 
tho  forgetful  x>age. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  little  Jacinta  grew  pale  and 
thoughtful.  Her  former  occupations  and  amusements  were 
abandoned;  her  silk  lay  entangled,  her  guitar  unstrung,  her 
flowers  were  neglected,  the  notes  of  her  bird  imheeded,  and 
her  eyes,  once  so  bright,  were  dimmed  with  secret  weeping. 
If  any  soHtude  could  be  devised  to  foster  the  passion  of  a  love- 
lorn damsel,  it  would  be  such  a  place  as  the  Alhambra,  where 
every  thing  seems  disposed  to  produce  tender  and  romantic 
reveries.  It  is  a  very  Paradise  for  lovers ;  how  hard  then  to  be 
aJone  in  such  a  Paradise;  and  not  merely  alone,  but  for- 
saken. 

"  Alas,  silly  child  I"  would  the  staid  and  immaculate  Frede- 
gonda  say,  when  she  f oimd  her  niece  in  one  of  her  desponding 
moods,  **did  I  not  warn  thee  against  the  wiles  and  deceptions 
of  these  men?  What  couldst  thou  expect,  too,  from  one  of  a 
haughty  and  aspiring  family,  thou,  an  orphan,  the  descendant 
of  a  fallen  and  impoverished  line;  be  assured,  if  the  youth 
were  true,  his  father,  who  is  one  of  the  proudest  nobles  about 
the  court,  would  prohibit  his  union  with  one  so  humble  and 
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portionless  as  thou.  Pluck  up  thy  resolution,  therefore,  and 
drive  these  idle  notions  from  thy  mind." 

The  words  of  the  iimnaculate  Fredegonda  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  melancholy  of  her  niece,  but  she  sought  to  indulge 
it  in  private.  At  a  late  hour  one  midsummer  night,  after  her 
aunt  had  retired  to  rest,  she  remained  alone  in  the  hail  of  the 
tower,  seated  beside  the  alabaster  fountain.  It  was  here  that 
the  faithless  page  had  first  knelt  and  kissed  her  hand,  it  was 
here  that  he  had  often  vowed  eternal  fidehty.  The  poor  little 
damsers  heart  was  overladen  with  sad  and  tender  recollections, 
her  teaj^  began  to  flow,  and  slowly  f  eU,  drop  by  drop,  into  the 
fountain.  By  degrees  the  crystal  water  became  agitated,  and, 
bubble— bubble — ^bubble,  boiled  up,  and  was  tossed  about  until 
a  female  figure,  richly  clad  in  Moorish  robes,  slowly  rose  to 
view. 

Jacinta  was  so  frightened,  that  she  fled  from  the  hall,  and 
did  not  venture  to  return.  The  next  morning,  she  related 
what  she  had  seen  to  her  aunt,  but  the  good  lady  treated  it  as 
a  fantasy  of  her  troubled  mind,  or  supjwsed  she  had  fallen 
asleep  and  dreamt  beside  the  loimtain.  ^^Thou  hast  been 
thinking  of  the  story  of  the  three  Moorish  princesses  that  once 
inhabited  the  tower,"  continued  she,  "and  it  has  entered  into 
thy  dreams." 

*' What  story,  aunt?    I  know  nothing  of  it." 

"Thoii  hast  certainly  heard  of  the  three  princesses,  Zayda, 
Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda,  who  were  confined  in  this  tower  by 
the  king  their  father,  and  agreed  to  fly  with  three  Christian 
cavaliers.  The  first  two  accomplished  their  escape,  but  the 
third  failed  in  resolution  and  remained,  and  it  is  said  died  in 
this  tower." 

**  I  now  recollect  to  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Jacinta,  "and  to 
have  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda."  • 

"Thou  mayst  well  weep  over  her  fate,"  continued  the  aomt, 
"for  the  lover  of  Zorahayda  was  thy  ancestor.  He  long  be- 
moaned his  Moorish  love,  but  time  cured  him  of  his  grief,  and 
he  married  a  Spanish  lady,  from  whom  thou  art  descended." 

Jacinta  ruminated  upon  these  words.  "That  what  I  have 
seen  is  no  fantasy  of  the  brain," said  she  to  herself,  "I  am  con- 
fident. If  indeed  it  be  the  sprite  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda, 
which  I  have  hoard  lingers  about  this  tower,  of  what  should  T 
be  afraid?  I'll  watch  by  the  fountain  to-night,  i)erhaps  the 
visit  will  be  repeated." 

Towards  midnight,  when  every  thing  was  quiet,  she  again 
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took  her  seat  in  the  hall.  As  the  bell  on  the  distant  watch- 
tower  of  the  Alhambra  struck  the  midnight  hour,  the  fountain 
was  again  agitated,  and  bubble — ^bubble— bubble,  it  tossed 
about  the  waters  until  the  Moorish  female  again  rose  to  view. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  her  dress  was  rich  with  jewels, 
and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  silver  lute.  Jacinta  trembled  and 
was  faint,  but  was  reassui*ed  by  the  soft  and  plaintive  voice 
of  the  apparition,  and  the  sweet  expression  of  her  pale  melan- 
choly countenance. 

'* Daughter  of  Mortality,"  said  she,  "  what  aileth  thee?  Why 
do  thy  tears  trouble  my  fountain,  and  thy  sighs  and  plaints 
disturb  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night?" 

^'  I  weep  because  of  the  faithlessness  of  man ;  and  I  bemoan 
my  solitary  and  forsaken  state." 

**Take  comfort,  thy  sorrows  may  yet  have  an  end.  Thou 
beholdest  a  Moorish  princess,  who,  like  thee,  was  unhappy  in 
her  love.  A  Christian  knight,  thy  ancestor,  won  my  heart, 
and  would  have  borne  me  to  his  native  land,  and  to  the  bosom 
of  his  church.  I  was  a  convert  in  my  heart,  but  I  lacked  cour- 
age equal  to  my  faith,  and  lingered  till  too  late.  For  this,  the 
evil  genii  are  permitted  to  have  power  over  mo,  and  I  remain 
enchanted  in  this  tower,  until  some  pure  Christian  will  deign 
to  break  the  magic  spell.    Wilt  thou  undertake  the  task?" 

**  I  will  I"  replied  the  damsel,  trembling. 

**  Come  hither,  then,  and  fear  not:  dip  thy  hand  in  the  foun- 
tain, sprinkle  the  water  over  me,  and  baptize  me  after  the 
manner  of  thy  faith;  so  shall  the  enchantment  be  dispelled, 
and  my  troubled  spirit  have  repose." 

The  damsel  advanced  with  faltering  steps,  dipped  her  hand 
in  the  fountain,  collected  water  in  the  palm,  and  sprinkled  it 
over  the  pale  face  of  the  phantom. 

The  latter  smiled  with  ineffable  benignity.  She  dropped  her 
silver  lute  at  the  feet  of  Jacinta,  crossed  her  white  arms  upon 
her  bosom,  and  melted  from  sight,  so  that  it  seemed  merely  as 
if  a  shower  of  dewdrops  had  fallen  into  the  fountain. 

Jacinta  retired  from  the  hall,  filled  with  awe  and  wonder. 
She  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  that  night,  but  when  she  awoke 
at  daybreak  out  of  a  troubled  slumber,  the  whole  appeared  to 
her  like  a  distempered  dream.  On  descending  into  the  hall, 
however,  the  truth  of  the  vision  was  established ;  for,  beside 
the  fountain  she  beheld  the  silver  lute  glittering  in  the  morn- 
ing simshine. 

She  hastened  to  her  aunt,  related  all  that  had  befallen  her, 
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and  called  her  to  behold  the  lute  as  a  testimonial  of  the  reality 
of  her  story.  K  the  good  lady  had  any  lingering  doubts,  they 
were  removed  when  Jacinta  touched  the  instrument,  for  she 
drew  forth  such  ravishing  tones  as  to  thaw  even  the  frigid 
bosom  of  the  immaculate  Fredegonda,  that  region  of  eternal 
winter,  into  a  genial  flow.  Nothing  but  supernatural  melody 
could  have  produced  such  an  effect. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  lute  became  every  day  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  wayfarer  passing  by  the  tower  was 
detained,  and,  as  it  were,  spell-bound,  in  breathless  ecstasy. 
The  very  birds  gathered  in  the  neighbouring  trees,  and,  hush- 
ing their  own  strains,  listened  in  charmed  silence.  Eumour 
soon  spread  the  news  abroad.  The  inhabitants  of  Granada 
thronged  to  the  Alhambra,  to  catch  a  few  notes  of  the 
transcendent  music  that  floated  about  the  tower  of  Las  In- 
fantas. 

The  lovely  little  minstrel  was  at  length  drawn  forth  from 
her  retreat.  The  rich  and  powerful  of  the  land  contended  who 
should  entertain  and  do  honour  to  her;  or  rather,  who  should 
secure  the  charms  of  her  lute,  to  draw  fashionable  throngs  to 
their  saloons.  Wherever  she  went,  her  vigilant  aunt  kept  a 
dragon-watch  at  her  elbow,  awing  the  throngs  of  impassioned 
admirers  who  hung  in  raptures  on  her  strains.  The  report 
of  her  wonderful  powers  spread  from  city  to  city:  Malaga, 
Seville,  Cordova,  all  became  successively  mad  on  the  theme; 
nothing  was  talked  of  throughout  Andalusia,  but  the  beauti- 
ful minstrel  of  the  Alhambra.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
among  a  people  so  musical  and  gallant  as  the  Andalusians, 
when  the  lute  was  magical  in  its  powers,  and  the  minstrel 
inspired  by  love. 

While  all  Andalusia  was  thus  music-mad,  a  different  mood 
prevailed  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Philip  V.,  as  is  well  known, 
was  a  miserable  hypochondriac,  and  subject  to  all  lands  of 
fancies.  Sometimes  he  would  keep  to  his  bed  for  weeks 
together,  groaning  under  imaginary  complaints.  At  other 
times  he  would  insist  upon  abdicating  his  throne,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  his  royal  spouse,  who  had  a  strong  relish 
for  the  splendours  of  a  court  and  the  glories  of  a  crown,  and 
guided  the  sceptre  of  her  imbecile  lord  with  an  expert  and 
steady  hand. 

Nothing  was  found  to  be  so  efficacious  in  dispelling  the 
royal  megrims  as  the  powers  of  music;  the  queen  took 
care»  theref ore,  to  have  the  best  performers,  both  vocal  and 
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instrumental,  at  hand,  and  retained  the  Yimous  Italian  singer 
Farinelli  about  the  court  as  a  kind  of  royal  physician. 

At  the  moment  we  treat  of,  however,  a  freak  had  come  over 
the  mind  of  this  sapient  and  illustrious  Bourbon,  that  sur- 
passed all  former  vagaries.  After  a  long  spell  of  imaginary 
ilJness,  which  set  all  the  strains  of  Fai'ineDi,  and  the  consul- 
tations of  a  whole  orchestra  of  court  fiddlers,  at  defiance,  the 
monarch  fairly,  in  idea,  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  considered 
himself  absolutely  dead. 

This  would  have  been  harmless  enough,  and  even  convenient 
both  to  his  queen  and  courtiers,  had  he  been  content  to  remain 
in  the  quietude  befitting  a  dead  man ;  but,  to  their  annoyance, 
he  insisted  upon  having  the  funeral  ceremonies  performed 
over  him,  and,  to  their  inexpressible  perplexity,  began  to 
grow  impatient,  and  to-  revile  bitterly  at  them  for  negli- 
gence and  disrespect  in  leaving  him  unburied.  What  was  to 
be  done?  To  disobey  the  king's  positive  commands  was 
monstrous  in  the  eyes  ot  the  obsequious  courtiers  of  a  pimc- 
tihous  court,— but  to  obey  him,  and  bury  him  alive,  would  be 
downright  regicide ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearful  dilemma,  a  rumour  reached,  the 
court  of  the  female  minstrel,  who  was  turning  the  brains  of  all 
Andalusia.  The  queen  despatched  missives  in  all  haste,  to 
summon  her  to  St.  Udefonso,  where  the  court  at  that  time 
resided. 

Within  a  few  days,  as  the  queen  with  her  maids  of  honour 
was  walking  in  those  stately  gardens,  intended,  with  their 
avenues,  and  terraces,  and  foimtains,  to  eclipse  the  glories  of 
Versailles,  the  far-famed  minstrel  was  conducted  into  her 
presence.  The  imperial  Ehzabetta  gazed  with  surprise  at  the 
youthful  and  unpretending  appearance  of  the  httle  being  that 
had  set  the  world  madding.  She  was  in  her  picturesque 
Azidalusian  dress;  her  silver  lute  was  in  her  hand,  and  she 
stood  with  modest  and  downcast  eyes,  but  with  a  simplicity 
and  freshness  of  beauty  that  still  bespoke  her  **The  Rose  of 
the  Alhambra." 

As  usual,  she  was  accompanied  by  the  ever  vigilant  Frede- 
gonda,  who  gave  the  whole  history  of  her  parentage  and 
descent  to  the  inquiring  queen.  If  the  stately  Elizabetta 
had  been  interested  by  the  appearance  of  Jacinta,  she  was 
still  more  pleased  when  she  learnt  that  she  was  of  a  meri- 
torious, though  impoverished  line,  and  that  her  father  had 
bravely  fallen  in  the  service  of  the  crown.     **If  thy  powers 
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equal  their  renown,"  said  she,  **  and  thou  canst  east  forth  this 
evil  spirit  that  possesses  thy  sovereign,  thy  fortune  shall 
henceforth  be  my  care,  and  honours  and  wealth  attend  thee." 

Impatient  to  make  trial  of  her  skiU,  she  led  the  way  at  once 
to  the  apartment  of  the  moody  monarch.  Jacinta  followed 
with  downcast  eyes  through  files  of  guards  and  crowds  of 
courtiers.  They  arrived  at  length  at  a  great  chamber  hung  in 
black.  The  windows  were  closed,  to  exclude  the  hght  of  day ; 
a  number  of  yellow  wax  tapers,  in  silver  sconces,  diffused  a 
lugubrious  hght,  and  dimly  revealed  the  figures  of  mutes  in 
mourning  dresses,  and  courtiers,  who  ghded  about  with  noise- 
loss  step  and  woe-begone  visage.  On  the  midst  of  a  funeral 
bed  or  bier,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  and  the  tip  of  his 
nose  just  visible,  lay  extended  this  would-be-buried  monarch. 

The  queen  entered  the  chamber  in  silence,  and,  pointing  to  a 
footstool  in  an  obscure  comer,  beckoned  to  Jacinta  to  sit  down 
and  commence. 

At  first  she  touched  her  lute  with  a  faltering  hand,  but 
gathering  confidence  and  animation  as  she  proceeded,  drew 
forth  such  soft,  aerial  harmony,  that  all  present  could  scarce 
beheve  it  mortal.  As  to  the  monarch,  who  had  already  con- 
sidered himself  in  the  world  of  spirits,  he  set  it  down  for  some 
angeUc  melody,  or  the  music  of  the  spheres.  By  degrees  the 
theme  was  varied,  and  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  accompanied 
the  instrument.  She  poured  forth  one  of  the  legendary  bal- 
lads treating  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  Moors.  Her  whole  soul  entered  into  the 
theme,  for  with  the  recollections  of  the  Alhambra  was  associ- 
ated the  sfcory  of  her  love;  the  funereal  chamber  resounded 
with  the  animating  strain.  It  entered  into  the  gloomy  heart 
of  the  monarch.  He  raised  his  head  and  gazed  around ;  he  sat 
up  on  his  couch;  his  eye  began  to  kindle;  at  length,  le^jmg^  ' 
upon  the  floor,  he  called  for  sword  and  buckler.  ^  ^^ 

The  triumph  of  music,  or  rather  of  the  enchanted  lute,  was 
complete ;  the  demon  of  melancholy  was  cast  forth ;  and,  as  it 
were,  a  dead  man  brougl^t^to  life.  The  windows  of  the  apart- 
ment were  thrown  open;  *the  glorious  effulgence  of  Spanish 
sunshine  ""burst  into^the  late  lugubrious  chamber;  all  eyes 
nought  the  lovely  Enchantress,  but  the  lute  had  fallen  from  her 
hand;  she  had  sunk  upon  the  earth,  and  the  next  moment  was 
clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Ruyz  de  Alarcon. 

The  nuptials  of  the  happy  couple  were  shortly  after  celebrated 
with  great  splendour,— but  hold,  I  hear  the  reader  ask  how  did 
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Euyz  de  Alarcon  account  for  his  long  neglect?  Oh,— that  was 
all  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  proud  pragmatical  old  father,— 
besides,  young  people,  who  really  like  one  another,  soon  come 
to  an  amicable  amderstanding,  and  bury  aU  past  grievances 
whenever  they  meet. 
But  how  was  the  proud  pragmatical  old  father  reconciled  to 

the  match? 

Oh,  his  scruples  were  easily  overruled  by  a  word  or  two  from 
the  queen,— especially  as  dignities  and  rewards  were  showered 
upon  the  blooming  favourite  of  royalty.  Besides,  the  lute  of 
Jacinta,  you  know,  possessed  a  magic  power,  and  could  con- 
trol the  most  stubborn  head  and  hardest  heart. 

And  what  became  of  the  enchanted  lute? 

Oh,  that  is  the  most  curious  matter  of  aU,  and  plainly  proves 
the  truth  of^all  the  story.  That  lute  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  family,  but  was  purloined  and  carried  off,  as  was  suj)- 
posed,  by  the  great  singer  Farinelli,  in  pure  jealousy.  At  his 
death  it  passed  into  other  hands  in  Italy,  who  were  ignorant  of 
its  mystic  powers,  and  melting  down  the  silver,  transferred  the 
strings  to  an  old  Cremona  fiddle.  The  strings  still  retain  some- 
thing of  their  magic  virtues.  A  word  in  the  reader's  ear,  but 
let  it  go  no  further,— that  fiddle  is  now  bewitching  the  whole 
world,— it  is  the  fiddle  of  Paganini! 


THE  VETERAN. 


Among  the  curious  acquaintances  I  have  made  in  my  rambles 
about  the  fortress,  is  a  brave  and  battered  old  Colonel  of  In- 
valids, who  is  nestled  like  a  hawk  in  one  of  the  Moorish  towers. 
His  history,  which  he  is  fond  of  telling,  is  a  tissue  of  those 
adventures,  mishaps,  and  vicissitudes  that  render  the  life  of 
almost  every  Spaniard  of  note  as  varied  and  whimsical  as  the 
pages  of  Gril  Bias. 

He  was  in  America  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  reckons 
among  the  most  signal  and  fortunate  events  of  his  life,  his  hav- 
ing seen  General  Washington.  Since  then  he  has  taken  a  part 
in  an  the  wars  of  his  country ;  he  can  speak  experimentally  of 
most  of  the  prisons  and  dungeons  of  the  Peninsula,  has  been 
lamed  of  one  leg,  crippled  in  his  hand,  and  so  cut  up  and  car- 
bonadoed, that  he  is  a  kind  of  walking  monument  of  the 
troubles  of  Spain,  on  which  the^e  is  a  scar  for  every  battle  and 
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Droil,  as  every  year  was  notched  upon  the  tree  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  greatest  misfortune  of  the  brave  old  cavaHer, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  his  having  commanded  at 
Malaga  during  a  time  of  peril  and  confusion,  and  been  made  a 
general  by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  from  the  invasion 
of  the  French. 

This  has  entailed  upon  him  a  nimiber  of  just  claims  upon 
government  that  I  fear  will  employ  him  until  his  dying  day  in 
writing  and  printing  petitions  and  memorials,  to  the  great  dis- 
quiet of  his  mind,  exhaustion  of  his  purse,  and  penance  of  his 
friends ;  not  one  of  whom  can  visit  him  without  having  to  hsten 
to  a  moiial  document  of  half  an  hour  in  length,  and  to  carry 
away  half  a  dozen  pamphlets  in  his  pocket.  This,  however, 
is  the  case  thi-oughout  Spain ;  every  where  you  gaeet  with  some 
worthy  wight  brooding  in  a  conier,  and  purging  up  some  pet 
grievance  and  cheiished  wrong.  Beside,  a  Spaniard  who  has 
a  lawsuit,  or  a  claim  upon  government,  may  be  considered  as 
furnished  with  employment  for  the  remainder  of  his  hf e. 

I  visited  the  vet^aii  iu  his  quarters  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Terre  del  Vino,  or  Wine  Tower,  His  room  was  ejinall  but  snug, 
and  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Vega.  It  was  arranged 
with  a  soldier's  precision,  Three  muskets  and  a  brace  of  pistols, 
all  bright  and  shining,  were  suspended  against  the  wall,  with  a 
sabre  and  a  cane  hanguig  side  by  side,  and  above  these  two 
cocked  hats,  one  for  parade,  and  one  for  ordinary  use.  A  small 
shelf,  containing  some  half  dozen  books,  formed  his  library, 
one  of  which,  a  little  old  mouldy  volume  of  philosophical 
maxims,  was  his  favourite  reading.  This  he  thumbed  and 
pondered  over  day  by  day;  applying  every  maxim  to  his  own 
particular  case,  provided  it  had  a  little  tinge  of  wholesome  bit- 
terness, and  treated  of  the  injustice  of  the  world. 

Yet  he  is  social  and  kind-hearted,  and,  provided  he  can  be 
diverted  from  his  wrongs  and  his  philosophy,  is  an  entertain- 
ing companion.  I  like  these  old  weather-beaten  sons  of  fortune, 
and  enjoy  their  rough  campaigning  anecdotes.  In  the  course 
of  my  visit  to  the  one  in  question,  I  learnt  some  curious  facts 
about  an  old  military  commander  of  the  fortress,  who  seems  to 
have  resembled  him  in  some  respects,  and  to  have  fiad  similar 
fortunes  in  the  wars.  These  particulars  have  been  augmented 
by  inquiries  among  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
particularly  the  father  of  Mateo  Ximenes,  of  whose  traditional 
stories  the  worthy  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  the  reader  is  a 
tavourite  hero. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  NOTARY. 

In  former  times  there  ruled,  as  governor  of  the  Alhambra,  a 
doughty  old  cavalier,  who,  from  having  lost  one  arm  in  the 
wars,  was  commoifly  known  by  the  name  of  El  Grobemador 
Manco,  or  the  one-armed  governor.  He  in  fact  prided  himself 
upon  being  an  old  soldier,  wore  his  mustachios  curled  up  to  his 
eyes,  a  pair  of  campaigning  boots,  and  a  toledo  as  long  as  a  spit, 
with  his  pocket  handkerchief  in  the  basket-hilt. 

He  was,  moreover,  exceedingly  proud  and  punctilious,  and 
tenacious  of  all  his  privileges  and  dignities.  Under  his  sway, 
the  immunities  of  the  Alhambra,  as  a  royal  residence  and  do- 
main, were  rigidly  exacted.  No  one  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  fortress  with  fire-arms,  or  even  with  a  sword  or  staff,  unless 
he  were  of  a  certain  rank,  and  every  horseman  was.  obhged  to 
dismount  at  the  gate  and  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  Now, 
as  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra  rises  from  the  very  midst  of  the 
city  of  Granada,  being,  as  it  were,  an  excrescence  of  the  capi- 
tal, it  miust  at  all  times  be  somewhat  irksome  to  the  captain- 
general  who  commands  the  province,  to  have  thus  an  imperiiun 
in  imperio,  a  petty  index)endent  post,  in  the  very  core  of  his 
domains.  It  was  rendered  the  more  galling  in  the  present 
instance,  from  the  irritable  jealousy  of  the  old  governor,  that 
took  fire  on  the  least  question  of  authority  and  jurisdiction, 
and  from  the  loose  vagrant  character  of  the  people  that  had 
gradually  nestled  themselves  within  the  fortress  as  in  a  sanctu- 
ary, and  from  thence  carried  on  a  system  of  roguery  and  dep- 
redation at  the  expense  of  the  honest  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Thus  there  was  a  perpetual  feud  and  heart-burning  between 
the  captain-general  and  the  governor;  the  more  virulent  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  smallest  of  two  neigh- 
bouring potentates  is  always  the  most  eaptiotis  about  his  dignity. 
The  stately  x)alace  of  the  captain-general  stood  in  the  Plaza 
Nueva,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  here  was  always  a  bustle  and  x>aTade  of  guards,  and  domes- 
tics, and  city  functionaries.  A  beetling  bastion  of  the  fortress 
overlooked  the  palace  and  the  public  square  in  front  of  it;  and 
on  this  bastion  the  old  governor  would  occasionally  strut  back- 
wards and  forwards,  with  his  toledo  girded  by  his  side,  keepinfj 
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a  wary  eye  down  upon  his  rival,  like  a  hawk  reconnoitring  his 
quarry  from  his  nest  in  a  dry  tree. 

Whenever  he  descended  into  the  city,  it  was  in  grand 
parade,  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  or  in  his 
state  coach,  an  ancieot  and  imwieldy  Spanish  edifice  of  carved 
timber  and  gilt  leather,  drawn  by  eight  mules,  with  running 
footmen,  outriders,  and  lacqueys,  on  which  occasions  he  flat- 
tered himself  he  impressed  every  beholder  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration as  vicegerent  of  the  Iriug,  though  the  wits  of  Gra- 
nada, particulai'ly  those  who  loitered  about  the  palace  of  the 
captain-general,  were  apt  to  sneer  at  his  petty  parade,  and,  in 
allusion  to  the  vagrant  character  of  his  subjects,  to  greet  him 
with  the  appellation  of  **  the  King  of  the  beggars." 

Ono  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dispute  between  these 
two  doughty  rivals,  was  the  right  claimed  by  the  govemop 
to  have  all  things  passed  free  of  duty  thi'ough  the  city,  that 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his  garrison.  By  de- 
grees, this  privilege  had  given  lise  to  extensive  smuggling.  A 
nest  of  contrabandistas  took  up  their  abode  in  the  hovels  of 
the  fortress  and  the  numerous  caves  in  its  vicinity,  and  djrove 
a  thriving  business  under  the  connivance  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison. 

The  vigilance  of  the  captain-general  was  aroused.  Ho  con- 
sulted his  legal  adviser  and  factotmn,  a  shrewd,  meddlesome 
Escribano  or  notary,  who  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  per- 
plexing the  old  potentate  of  the  Alhambra,  and  invol^iidg  him 
in  a  maze  of  legal  subtilities.  He  advised  the  captain-general 
to  insist  upon  the  right  of  examining  every  convoy  passing 
through  the  gates  of  his  city,  and  he  penned  a  long  letter  for 
him,  in  vindication  of  the  right.  Governor  Maiico  was  a 
straight-forwai-d,  cut-and-thrust  old  soldier,  who  hated  an 
Escribano  worse  than  the  devil,  and  this  one  in  particidar, 
worse  than  all  other  Escribanoes. 

**  What!"  said  ho,  curling  up  his  mustachios  fiercely,  **  does 
the  captain-general  set  his  man  of  the  pen  to  practise  con- 
fusions upon  me?  I'll  let  him  see  that  an  old  soldier  is  not  to 
be  baffled  by  Schoolcraft." 

He  seized  his  pen,  and  scrawled  a  short  letter  in  a  crabbed 
hand,  in  which,  without  deigning  to  enter  into  argument,  he 
insisted  on  the  right  of  transit  free  of  search,  and  denounced 
vengeance  on  any  custom-house  officer  who  should  lay  his  un- 
hallowed hand  on  any  convoy  protected  by  the  flag  of  the 
Alhambra. 
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While  this  question  was  agitated  between  the  two  pragmati- 
cal potentates,  it  so  happened  that  a  mule  laden  with  supplies 
for  the  fortress  arrived  one  day  at  the  gate  of  Xenil,  by  which 
it  was  to  traverse  a  suburb  of  the  city  on  its  way  to  the 
Alhambra.  The  convoy  was  headed  by  a  testy  old  corporal, 
who  had  long  served  imder  the  governor,  and  was  a  man  after 
his  own  heart ;  as  trusty  and  staimch  as  an  old  toledo  blade. 
As  they  approached  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  corporal  placed 
the  banner  of  the  Alhambra  on  the  pack  saddle  of  the  mule, 
and,  drawing  himself  up  to  a  perfect  perpendicular,  advanced 
with  his  head  dressed  to  the  front,  but  with  the  wary  side 
glance  of  a  cur  passing  through  hostile  grounds,  and  ready  for 
a  snap  and  a  snarl. 

*'  Who  goes  there?"  said  the  sentinel  at  the  gate. 

**  Soldier  of  the  Alhambra,"  said  the  corporal,  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 

**  What  have  you  in  charge?" 

"  Provisions  for  the  garrison." 

**  Proceed." 

The  corporal  marched  straight  forward,  followed  by  the 
convoy,  but  had  not  advanced  many  paces,  before  a  poss4  of 
custom-house  officer  rushed  out  of  a  small  toU-house. 

** Hallo  there  1"  cried  the  leader:  "Muleteer,  halt  and  open 
those  packages." 

The  corporal  wheeled  round,  and  drew  himself  up  in  battle 
array.  "Eespect  the  flag  of  the  Alhambra, "said  he;  "these 
things  are  for  the  governor." 

"A  fig  for  the  governor,  and  a  fig  for  his  flag.  Muleteer, 
halt,  I  say." 

"  Stop  the  convoy  at  your  peril  1"  cried  the  corporal,  cocking 
his  musket.     **  Muleteer,  proceed." 

The  muleteer  gave  his  beast  a  hearty  thwack,  the  custom- 
house officer  sprang  forward,  and  seized  the  halter;  where- 
upon the  corporal  levelled  his  piece  and  shot  him  dead. 

The  street  was  immediately  in  an  uproar.  The  old  corporal 
was  seized,  and  after  undergoing  sundry  kicks  and  cuffs,  and 
cudgellings,  which  are  generally  given  impromptu,  by  the 
mob  in  Spain,  as  a  foretaste  of  the  after  penalties  of  the  law, 
he  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  conducted  to  the  city  prison; 
while  his  comrades  were  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  convoy, 
after  it  had  been  well  rummaged,  to  the  Alhambra. 

The  old  governor  was  in  a  towering  passion,  when  he  heard 
of  this  insult  to  his  flag  and  capture  of  his  corporal.    For  a 
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time  he  stormed  about  the  Moorish  halls,  and  vapoured  about 
the  bastions,  and  looked  down  fire  and  sword  upon  the  palace 
of  the  captain-general.  Having  vented  the  first  ebullition  of 
his  wrath,  he  despatched  a  message  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  corporal,  as  to  him  alone  belonged  the  right  of  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  offences  of  those  under  his  command. 
The  captain-general,  aided  by  the  pen  of  the  deUghted  Escri- 
bano,  repUed  at  great  length,  arguing  that  as  the  offence  had 
been  committed  within  the  walls  of  his  city,  and  against  one 
of  his  civil  officers,  it  was  clearly  within  his  proper  jurisdic- 
tion. The  governor  rejoined  by  a  repetition  of  his  demand ; 
the  captain  general  gave  a  sur-rejoinder  of  still  greater  length, 
and  legal  acumen;  the  governor  became  hotter  and  more  per 
emptory  in  his  demands,  and  the  captain-general  cooler  and 
more  copious  in  his  rephes;  imtil  the  old  hon-hearted  soldier 
absolutely  roared  with  fury,  at  being  thus  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  legal  controversy. 

While  the  subtle  Escribano  was  thus  amusing  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  governor,  he  was  conducting  the  trial  of  the 
corporal;  who,  mewed  up  in  a  narrow  dimgeon  of  the  prison, 
had  merely  a  small  grated  window  at  which  to  show  his  ii-on- 
boimd  visage,  and  receive  the  consolations  of  his  friends;  a 
moimtain  of  written  testimony  was  dihgently  heaped  up,  ac- 
cording to  Spanish  form,  by  the  indefatigable  Escribano;  the 
corporal  was  completely  overwhelmed  by  it.  He  was  con- 
victed of  miu'der,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

It  was  in  vain  the  governor  sent  down  remonstrance  and 
menace  from  the  Alhambra.  The  fatal  day  was  at  hand,  and 
the  corporal  was  put  in  capillar  that  is  to  say,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  prison;  as  is  always  done  with  culprits  the  day  before 
execution,  that  they  may  meditate  on  their  approaching  end, 
and  repent  them  of  their  sins. 

Seeing  things  drawing  to  an  extremity,  the  old  governor 
determined  to  attend  to  the  affair  in  person.  For  this  purpose 
he  ordered  out  his  carriage  of  state,  and,  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  rumbled  down  the  avenue  of  the  Alhambra  into  the 
city.  Driving  to  the  house  of  the  Escribano,  he  summoned 
him  to  the  portal. 

The  eye  of  the  old  governor  gleamed  like  a  coal*  at  beholding 
the  smirking  man  of  the  law  advancing  with  an  air  of  exul- 
tation. 

"What  is  this  I  hear,"  cried  he,  **that  you  are  about  to  put 
to  death  one  of  my  soldiers?" 
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"All  according  to  law,— all  in  strict  form  of  justice,"  uaii 
the  self-suflScient  Eecribano,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
"I  can  show  your  excellency  the  written  testimony  in  the 
case." 

"Fetch  it  hither,"  said  the  governor. 

The  Escribano  bustled  into  his  office,  delighted  with  having 
another  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ingenuity  at  the  espenss 
o£  the  hard-headed  veteran.  He  returned  with  a  satchel  full 
of  papers,  and  began  to  read  a  long  deposition  with  profes- 
sional volubility.  By  this  time,  a  crowd  had  collected,  listen- 
ing with  outstretched  necks  and  gaping  mouths. 

"Pry'thee  man,  get  into  the  carriage  out  of  this  pestilent 
throng,  that  I  may  the  better  hear  thee,"  said  the  governor. 

The  B^ribano  entered  the  carriage,  when,  in  a  twinkling, 
the  door  was  closed,  the  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  mules, 
carriage,  guards,  and  all  dashed  off  at  a  thimdering  rate,  leav- 
ing the  crowd  in  gaping  wonderment,  nor  did  the  governor 
pause  until  he  had  lodged  his  prey  in  one  of  the  strongest 
dungeons  of  the  Albambra. 

He  then  sent  down  a  flag  of  truce  in  military  style,  propos- 
ing a  cartel  or  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  corporal  for  the 
notary.  The  pride  of  the  captain-general  was  piqued,  he  re- 
turned a  contemptuous  refusal,  and  forthwith  caused  a  gal- 
lows, tall  and  strong,  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  F\aza 
Neuva,  for  the  execution  of  the  corporal. 

"O  ho!  is  that  the  game?"  said  Governor  Manco:  he  gave 
immediately  a  gibbet  was  reared  on  the  verge  of 
jethng  bastion  that  overlooked  the  Plaza.  "  Now," 
a  message  to  the  captain-general,  "  hang  my  soldiet 
ilease ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  swung  off  in 
look  up  to  see  your  Escribtmo  dan^^g  against  the 

Eiin-general  was  inflexible ;  troops  were  paraded  in 
the  drums  beat;  the  bell  tolled;  an  immense  mul- 

mateurs  had  collected  to  behold  the  execution ;  on 

and,  the  governor  paraded  hie  garrison  on  the  bas- 

>Ued  the  funeral  dii^  of  the  notary  from  the  Torre 

>ana,  or  tower  of  the  bell. 

ry's  wife  pressed  through  tlie  crowd  with  a  whole 
little  embryo  Eecribanoes  at  her  heels,  and  throw- 

at  the  feet  of  the  captain-general,  implored  him  not 
the  life  of  her  huslKind,  and  the  welfare  of  herself 

iimeTOUs  little  ones  to  a  point  of  pride ;  "for  you 
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Imow  the  old  governor  too  well,"  said  she,  "to  doubt  that  he 
wiU  put  his  threat  in  execution  if  you  hang  the  soldier." 

The  captain-general  wafi  overpowered  by  her  tears  and  lam- 
entations, and  the  clamours  of  her  callow  brood.  The  corporal 
was  sent  up  to  the  Alhambra  under  a  guard,  in  his  gallows 
garb,  like  a  hooded  friar;  but  with  head  erect  and  a  face  of 
iron.  The  Escribano  was  demanded  in  exchange,  according  to 
the  cartel.  The  once  bustling  and  seK-sufficient  man  of  the 
law  was  drawn  forth  from  his  dungeon,  more  dead  than  alive. 
All  his  flippancy  and  conceit  had  evaporated;  his  hair,  it  is 
said,  had  nearly  turned  gray  with  affright,  and  he  had  a  down- 
cast, dogged  look,  as  if  he  still  felt  the  halter  round  his  neck. 

The  old  governor  stuck  his  one  arm  a-kimbo,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment surveyed  him  with  an  iron  smile.  **  Henceforth,  my 
friend,"  said  he,  ** moderate  your  zeal  in  hurrying  others  to 
the  gallows;  be  not  too  certain  of  your  own  safety,  even 
though  you  should  have  the  law  on  your  side ;  and,  above  all, 
take  care  how  you  play  off  your  Schoolcraft  another  time  upon 
an  old  soldier." 
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When  Governor  Manco,  or  the  one-armed,  kept  up  a  show  of 
military  state  in  the  Alhambra,  he  became  nettled  at  the  re- 
proaches continually  cast  upon  his  fortress  of  being  a  nestling 
place  of  rogues  and  contrabandistas.  On  a  sudden,  the  old 
I)otentate  determined  on  reform,  and  setting  vigorously  to 
work,  ejected  whole  nests  of  vagabonds  out  of  the  fortress, 
and  the  gypsy  caves  with  which  the  surrounding  hills  are 
honey-combed.  He  sent  out  soldiers,  also,  to  patrol  the 
avenues  and  footpaths,  with  orders  to  take  up  all  suspicious 
persons. 

One  bright  summer  morning,  a  patrol  consisting  of  the  testy 
old  corporal  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  affair  of 
the  notary,  a  trumpeter  and  two  privates  were  seated  under 
the  garden  wall  of  the  Generaliffe,  beside  the  road  which  leads 
down  from  the  mountain  of  the  Sun,  when  they  heard  the 
tramp  of  a  horse,  and  a  male  voice  singing  in  rough,  though 
not  unmusical  tones,  an  old  Castilian  campaigning  song. 

Presently  they  beheld  a  sturdy,  sun-burnt  follow  clad  in  the 
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I'aggcd  garb  of  a  foot-soldier,  leading  a  powerful  Arabian 
horse  caparisoned  in  the  ancient  Morisco  fashion. 

Astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  strange  soldier,  descending, 
steed  in  hand,  from  that  solitary  mountain,  the  corporal 
stepped  forth  and  challenged  hioL 

**Who  goes  there?" 

**  A  friend. " 

**  Who,  and  what  are  youf 

**  A  poor  soldier,  just  from  the  wars,  with  a  cracked  crown 
and  empty  purse  for  a  reward." 

By  this  time  they  were  enabled  to  view  him  more  narrowly. 
He  had  a  black  patch  across  his  forehead,  which,  with  a  griz- 
zled beard,  added  to  a  certain  dare-devil  cast  of  countenance, 
while  a  slight  squint  threw  into  the  whole  an  occasional  gleam 
of  roguish  good-humour. 

Having  answered  the  questions  of  the  patrol,  the  soldier 
seemed  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  make  others  in  return. 

**  May  I  ask,"  said  he,  '*  what  city  is  this  which  I  see  at  the 
foot  of  the  hiU?" 

**  What  city!"  cried  the  trumpeter;  **come,  that's  too  bad. 
Here's  a  fellow  lurking  about  the  mountain  of  the  Sim,  and 
demands  the  name  of  the  great  city  of  Granada." 

^'  Granada  1  Madre  de  Dios !  can  it  be  possible  I" 

**Perhaps  not!"  rejoined  the  trumpeter,  ''and  perhaps  you 
have  no  idea  that  yonder  are  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra?" 

**  Son  of  a  trumpet,"  replied  the  stranger,  *'  do  not  trifle  with 
me;  if  this  be  indeed  the  Alhambra,  I  have  some  strange  mat- 
ters to  reveal  to  the  governor." 

'*  You  will  have  an  opportunity,"  said  the  corporal,  **  for  we 
mean  to  take  you  before  him." 

By  this  time  the  trumpeter  had  seized  the  bridle  of  the  steed, 
the  two  privates  had  each  secured  an  arm  of  the  soldier,  the 
corporal  put  himself  in  front,  gave  the  word,  ''forward, 
march  I"  and  away  thoy  marched  for  the  AJhambr^ 

The  sight  of  a  ragged  foot-soldier  and  a  fine  .Arabian  horse 
brought  in  captive  by  the  patrol,  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  idlers  of  the  fortress,  and  of  those  gossip  groups  that  gen- 
erally assemble  about  wells  and  fountains  at  early  dawn.  The 
wheel  of  the  cistern  paused  in  its  rotations ;  the  slipshod  ser- 
vant-maid stood  gaping  with  pitcher  in  hand,  as  the  corporal 
passed  by  with  his  prize.  A  motley  train  gradually  gathered 
in  the  rear  of  the  escort.  Knowing  nods,  and  winks,  and  con- 
jectures passed  from  one  to  another.    It  is  a  deserter,  said 
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one;  a  contrabandista,  said  another;  a  bandalero,  said  a  third, 
until  it  was  affirmed  that  a  captam  of  a  desperate  band  of 
robbers  had  been  captured  by  the  prowess  of  the  corporal  and 
his  i)atrol.  *' Well,  well,"  said  the  old  crones  one  to  another, 
**  captain  or  not,  let  him  get  out  of  the  grasp  of  old  Gk)vemor 
Manco  if  he  can,  though  he  is  but  one-handed." 

Governor  Manco  was  seated  in  one  of  the  inner  halls  of  the 
Alhambra,  taking  his  morning's  cup  of  chocolate  in  company 
with  his  confessor,  a  fat  Franciscan  friar  from  the  neighbour- 
ing convent.  A  demure,  dark-eyed  damsel  of  Malaga,  the 
daughter  of  his  housekeeper,  was  attending  upon  him. 

The  world  hinted  that  the  damsel,  who,  with  all  her  demure- 
ness,  was  a  sly,  buxom  baggage,  had  found  out  a  soft  spot 
in  the  iron  heart  of  the  old'  governor,  and  held  complete  con- 
trol over  him,^but  let  that  pass;  the  domestic  affairs  of  those 
mighty  potentates  of  the  earth  should  not  be  too  narrowly 
scrutinized. 

When  word  was  brought  that  a  suspicious  stranger  had 
been  taken  lurking  about  the  fortress,  and  was  actually  in  the 
outer  coiurt,  in  durance  of  the  corpored,  waiting  the  pleasure 
of  his  excellency,  the  pride  and  stateliness  of  office  swelled  the 
bosom  of  the  governor.  Giving  back  his  chocolate  cup  into 
the  hands  of  the  demure  damsel,  he  called  for  his  basket-hilted 
sword,  girded  it  to  his  side,  twirled  up  his  mustachios,  took 
his  seat  in  a  large  high-backed  chair,  assumed  a  bitter  and  for- 
bidding aspect,  and  ordered  the  prisoner  into  his  presence. 
The  soldier  was  brought  in,  still  closely  pinioned  by  his  cap- 
tors, and  guarded  by  the  corporal.  He  maintained,  however, 
a  resolute,  self-confident  aii*,  and  returned  the  sharp,  scruti- 
nizing look  of  the  governor  with  an  easy  sq^uint,  which  by  no 
means  pleased  the  punctilious  old  potentate. 

"Well,  culprit!"  said  the  governor,  after  he  had  regarded 
him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  **  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self? who  are  you?" 

"A  soldier,  just  trora  the  wars,  w;ho  has  brought  away 
nothing  but  scars  and  bruises." 

"A  soldier?  humph  I  a  foot-soldier  by  your  garb.  I  under- 
stand you  have  a  fine  Arabian  horse.  I  presume  you  brought 
him  too  from  the  wars,  beside  your  scars  and  bruises." 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,  I  have  something  strange 
to  tell  about  that  horse.  Indeed,  I  have  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful things  to  relate-H3omething  too  that  concerns  the  secu- 
ritv  of  this  fortress,  indeed,  of  all  Granada.     But  it  is  a  matter 
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to  be  imparted  only  to  your  jnivate  ear,  or  in  preBenoe  of  such 
only  as  are  in  your  confidence." 

The  governor  considered  for  a  momoit,  and  then  directed  the 
corporal  and  his  men  to  withdraw,  but  to  post  themselves  out- 
side of  the  door,  and  be  ready  at  calL  "  This  holy  friar,"  said 
he,  '*  is  my  confessor,  you  may  say  anything  in  his  prcsenoe— 
and  this  damsel,"  nodding  towards  the  handmaid,  who  had 
loitered  with  an  air  of  great  ciu*iosity,  '  ^  this  damsel  is  of  great 
secrecy  and  discretion,  and  to  be  trusted  with  any  thing." 

The  soldier  gave  a  glance  between  a  squint  and  a  leer  at  the 
demure  handmaid.  '^lam  perfectly  wiUing,"said  he,  ''that 
the  damsel  should  remain." 

When  aU  the  rest  had  withdrawn,  the  soldier  commenced 
his  story.  He  was  a  fluent,  smootH-tongued  varlet,  and  had  a 
commemd  of  language  above  his  apparent  rank. 

**  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  said  he,  "I  ann,  as  I  before 
observed,  a  soldier,  and  have  seen  some  hard  service,  but  my 
term  of  enlistment  being  expired,  I  was  discharged  not  long 
since  from  the  army  at  Valladolid,  and  set  out  on  foot  for  my 
native  village  in  Andalusia.  Yesterday  evening  the  sun  went 
down  as  I  was  traversing  a  great  dry  plain  of  old  Castile." 

"Holdl"  cried  the  governor,  "what  is  this  you  say?  Old 
Castile  is  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  this." 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  soldier,  coolly,  *'I  told  your  excel- 
lency I  har  stringo  things  to  relate — ^but  not  more  strange 
than  true— ab  yoar  excellency  will  find,  if  you  will  deign  me  a 
patient  hearing." 

"  Proceed,  culprit,"  said  the  governor,  twirling  up  his  mus- 
tachios. 

"As  the  sun  went  down,"  continued  the  soldier,  **  I  cast  my 
eyes  about  in  search  of  some  quarters  for  the  night,  but  far  as 
ray  sight  could  reach,  there  were  no  signs  of  habitation.  I  saw 
that  I  should  have  to  make  my  bed  on  the  naked  plain,  with 
my  knapsack  for  a  pillow ;  but  your  excellency  is  an  old  sol- 
dier, and  knows  that  to  one  who  has  been  in  the  wars,  such  a 
night's  lodging  is  no  great  hardship." 

The  governor  nodded  assent,  as  he  drew  his  pocket-handker- 
chief out  of  the  basket-hilt  of  his  sword,  to  drive  away  a  fly 
that  buzzed  about  his  nose. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,"  continued  the  soldier, 
*'  I  trudged  forward  for  several  miles,  until  I  came  to  a  bridge 
over  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  ran  a  Httle  thread  of  water, 
almost  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat.    At  one  end  of  the  bridge 
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was  a  Moorish  tower,  the  upper  part  all  in  ruins,  but  a  vault 
in  the  foundations  quite  entire.  Here,  thinks  I,  is  a  good  place 
to  make  a  halt.  So  I  went  down  to  the  stream,  took  a  hearty 
drink,  for  the  water  was  pure  and  sweet,  and  I  was  parched 
with  thirst,  then  opening  my  wallet,  1  took  out  an  onion  and 
a  few  crusts,  which  were  all  my  provisions,  and  seating  myself 
on  a  stone  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  began  to  make  my 
supper;  intending  afterwards  to  quarter  myself  for  the  night 
in  the  vault  of  the  tower,  and  capital  quarters  they  would  have 
been  for  a  campaigner  just  from  the  wars,  as  your  excellency, 
who  is  an  old  soldier,  may  suppose." 

**I  have  put  up  gladly  with  worse  in  my  time,"  said  the 
governor,  returning  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  the  hilt  of 
his  sword. 

**  While  I  was  quietly  crunching  my  crust,"  piu^ued  the 
soldier,  ** I  heard  something  stir  within  the  vault;  I  listened: 
it  was  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  By  and  by  a  man  came  forth 
from  a  door  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower,  close  by  the 
water's  edge,  leading  a  powerful  horse  by  the  bridle.  I  could 
not  well  make  out  what  he  was  by  the  starlight.  It  had  a 
suspicious  look  to  be  liu'king  among  the  ruins  of  a  tower  in 
that  wild  soUtary  place.  He  might  be  a  mere  wayfarer  hke 
myself ;  he  might  be  a  contrabandista ;  he  might  be  a  banda- 
lero!  What  of  that,— thank  heaven  and  my  poverty,  I  had 
nothing  to  lose, — ^so  I  sat  still  and  crunched  my  crusts. 

**  He  led  his  horse  to  the  water  close  by  where  I  was  sitting, 
so  that  I  had  a  fair  opportimity  of  reconnoitring  him.  To  my 
burprise,  he  was  dressed  in  a  Moorish  garb,  with  a  cuirass  of 
steel,  and  a  polished  skullcap,  that  I  distinguished  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  stars  upon  it.  His  horse,  too,  was  harnessed  in 
the  Morisco  fashion,  with  great  shovel  stirrups.  He  led  him, 
as  I  said,  to  the  side  of  the  stream,  into  which  the  animal 
plunged  his  head  almost  to  the  eyes,  and  drank  until  I  thought 
he  would  have  burst. 

'*  *  Comrade,'  said  I,  *  your  steed  drinks  well;  it's  a  good  sign 
when  a  horse  plunges  his  muzzle  bravely  into  the  water.' 

*'  *He  may  well  drink,'  said  the  stranger,  speaking  with  a 
Moorish  accent;  4t  is  a  good  year  since  he  had  his  last 
draught.' 

"  *By  Santiago,'  said  I,  *that  beats  even  the  camels  that  I 
have  seen  in  Africa.  But  come,  you  seem  to  be  something  of 
a  soldier,  won't  you  sit  down,  and  take  part  of  a  soldier's  fare? ' 
— In  fact,  I  felt  the  want  of  a  companion  in  this  lonely  place, 
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and  was  willing  to  put  up  with  an  infidel.  Besides,  as  your 
excellency  well  knows,  a  soldiei  is  never  very  particular  about 
the  faith  of  his  company,  and  soldiers  of  all  countries  are  com- 
rades on  peaceable  ground." 

The  governor  again  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  us  I  was  saying,  I  invited  him  to  share  my  supper, 
such  as  it  was,  for  I  could  not  do  less  in  common  hospitality. 

**  *  I  have,  no  time  to  pause  for  meat  or  drink,'  said  he,  'I 
have  a  long  journey  to  make  before  morning.' 

**  *  In  which  direction? '  said  I. 

*  *  *  Andalusia, '  said  he. 

"  *  Exactly  my  route,'  said  I.  *  So  as  you  won't  stop  and  eat 
with  me,  perhaps  you'll  let  me  moimt  and  ride  with  you.  I 
see  your  horse  is  of  a  powerful  frame :  I'll  warrant  he'U  carry 
double.' 

*'* Agreed,'  said  the  trooper;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
civil  and  soldierlike  to  refuse,  especially  as  I  had  offered  to 
share  my  supper  with  him.  So  up  he  mounted,  and  up  I 
mounted  behind  him. 

*'  *  Hold  fast,'  said  he,  *my  steed  goes  Uke  the  wind.' 

**  *  Never  fear  me,'  said  I,  and  so  off  we  set. 

*^  From  a  walk  the  horse  soon  passed  to  a  trot,  from  a  trot  to 
a  gallop,  and  from  a  gaUop  to  a  harum-scarunx  scamper.  It 
seemed  as  if  rocks,  trees,  houses,  everything,  flew  hurry-scurry 
behind  us. 

** '  What  town  is  this? '  said  I. 

**  *  Segovia,'  said  he;  and  before  the  words  were  out  of  his 
mouth,  the  towers  of  Segovia  were  out  of  sight.  We  swept  up 
the  Guadarama  mountains,  and  down  by  the  Escurial;  and  we 
skirted  the  walls  of  Madrid,  and  we  scoured  away  across  the 
plains  of  La  IVIancha.  In  this  way  we  went  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  by  towns  and  cities  all  buried  in  deep  sleep,  and  across 
moim^tains,  and  plains,  and  rivers,  just  ghmmering  in  the  stai- 
light. 

*'  To  make  a  long  story  short,  and  not  to  fatigue  your  excel- 
lency, the  trooper  suddenly  pulled  up  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain.    *  Here  we  are, '  said  he,  '  at  the  end  of  our  journey. ' 

*^  I  looked  about  but  could  see  no  signs  of  habitation:  noth- 
ing but  the  mouth  of  a  cavern :  while  I  looked,  I  saw  multitudes 
of  people  in  Moorish  dresses,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot, 
arriving  as  if  borne  by  the  wind  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  hurrying  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  Hke  bees  into  a 
hive.    Before  I  could  ask  a  question,  the  trooper  struck  his 
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long  Moorish  spurs  into  the  horse^s  flanks,  and  dashed  in  with 
the  throng.  We  passed  along  a  steep  winding  way  that  de- 
scended into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  As  we  pushed 
on,  a  light  began  to  glimmer  up  by  little  and  little,  like  the 
first  glimmerings  of  day,  but  what  caused  it,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover. It  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  enabled  me  to  see 
everything  around.  I  now  noticed  as  wo  passed  along,  great 
caverns  opening  to  the  right  and  left,  like  halls  in  an  arsenal. 
In  some  there  were  shields,  and  helmets,  and  cuirasses,  and 
lances,  and  scimitars  hanging  against  the  walls;  in  others, 
these  were  great  heaps  of  warlike  munitions  and  camp  equi- 
page lying 'mpon  the  ground. 

**  It  would  have  done  your  excellency's  heart  good,  being  an 
old  soldier,  to  have  seen  such  grand  provision  for  war.  Then 
in  other  caverns  there  were  long  rows  of  horsemen,  aiTued  to 
the  teeth,  with  lances  raised  and  banners  unfurled,  all  ready 
for  the  field;  but  they  all  sat  motionless  in  their  saddles  like 
so  many  statues.  In  other  halls,  were  warriors  sleeping  on  the 
ground  beside  their  horses,  and  foot  soldiers  in  groups,  ready 
to  fall  into  the  ranks.  All  were  in  old-fashioned  Moorish 
dresses  and  armour. 

"Well,  your  excellency,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  we  at 
length  entered  an  immense  cavern,  or  I  might  say  paJace,  of 
grotto  work,  the  walls  of  which  seemed  to  be  veined  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  to  sparkle  with  diamonds  and  sapphires,  and 
all  kinds  of  precious  stones.  At  the  upper  end  sat  a  Moorish 
king  on  a  golden  throne,  with  bis  nobles  on  each  side,  and  a 
guard  of  African  blacks  with  drawn  scimitars.  All  the  crowd 
that  continued  to  flock  in,  and  amounted  to  thousands  and 
thousands,  passed  one  by  one  before  his  throne,  each  paying 
homage  as  he  passed.  Some  of  the  multitude  were  dressed  in 
mognificent  robes,  without  stain  or  blemish,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels;  others  in  burnished  and  enamelled  armour;  while 
others  were  in  mouldei'ed  and  mildewed  garments,  and  in 
armour  nil  battered  and  dinted,  and  covered  with  rust. 

"I  had  hitherto  held  my  tongue,  for  your  excellency  well 
knows,  it  is  not  for  a  soldier  to  ask  many  questions  when  on 
duty,  but  I  could  keep  silence  no  longer. 

**  *Pr'ythee,  comrade,'  said  I,  *  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?' 

"  *  This,'  said  the  trooper,  *  is  a  great  and  powerful  mystery. 
Know,  O  Christian,  that  you  see  before  you  the  court  and 
army  of  Boabdil,  the  last  king  of  Granada.' 
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'What  is  this  you  tell  me!'  cried  I.  'BoabdO  and  bis 
court  were  exiled  from  the  land  hundreds  of  years  agone,  and 
all  died  in  Africa.' 

^'  ^Bo  it  is  recorded  in  yot*/  lying  chronicles,'  replied  the 
Moor,  'but  know  that  Boabdil  and  the  warriors  who  made 
the  last  struggle  for  Granada  were  all  shut  up  in  this  motm- 
tain  by  powerful  enchantment.  As  to  the  king  and  army  that 
marched  forth  from  Granada  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
they  were  a  mere  phantom  train,  or  spirits  and  demons  per- 
mitted to  assume  those  shapes  to  deceive  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns. And  furthermore  let  me  tell  you,  friend,  that  all  Spain 
is  a  country  under  the  power  of  enchantment.  There  is  not  a 
mountain-cave,  not  a  lonely  watch-tower  in  the  plains,  nor 
ruined  castle  on  the  hills,  but  has  some  spell-bound  warriors 
sleeping  from  age  to  age  within  its  vaults,  until  the  sins  are 
expiated  for  which  Allah  permitted  the  dominion  to  pass  for  a 
time  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  Once  every  year,  on  the 
eve  of  St.  John,  they  are  released  from  enchantment  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  and  permitted  to  repair  here  to  pay  homage  to 
their  sovereign;  and  the  crowds  which  you  beheld  swarming 
into  the  cavern  are  Moslem  warriors  from  their  haunts  in  all 
parts  of  Spain ;  for  my  own  part,  you  saw  the  ruined  tower  of 
the  bridge  in  old  Castile,  where  I  have  now  wintered  and  sum- 
mered for  many  hundred  years,  and  where  I  must  be  back 
again  by  day-break.  As  to  the  battalions  of  horse  and  foot 
which  you  beheld  drawn  up  in  array  in  the  neighbouring  cav- 
erns, they  are  the  spell-bound  warriors  of  Granada.  It  is 
written  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  when  the  enchantment  is 
broken,  Boabdil  will  descend  from  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  this  army,  resume  his  throne  in  the  Alhambra  and  his  sway 
of  Granada,  and  gathering  together  the  enchanted  warriors 
from  all  parts  of  Spain,  will  reconquer  the  peninsula,  and  re- 
store it  to  Moslem  rule.' 

**  *  And  when  shall  this  happen?'  said  I. 

**  *  Allah  alone  knows.  We  had  hoped  the  day  of  deliver- 
iuice  was  at  hand;  but  there  reigns  at  present  a  vigilant  gov- 
ernor in  Alhambra,  a  staamch  old  soldier,  the  same  called 
Governor  Manco ;  while  such  a  warrior  holds  command  of  the 
v^ery  outpost,  and  stands  ready  to  check  the  first  irruption 
from  the  mountain,  I  fear  Boabdil  and  his  soldiery  must  be 
content  to  rest  upon  their  arms.' " 

Here  the  governor  raised  himself  somewhat  perpendicularly, 
adjusted  his  sword,  and  twirled  up  his  mustachios. 
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**  To  make  a  long  story  short,  and  not  to  fatigue  your  excel- 
lency, the  trooper  having  given  me  this  account,  dismount<3d 
from  his  steed. 

"  *  Tarry  here,'  said  he,  '  and  guard  my  steed,  while  I  go  and 
bow  the  knee  to  Boabdil.'  So  saying,  he  strode  away  among 
the  throng  that  pressed  forward  to  the  throne. 

**  What's  to  be  done?  thought  I,  when  thus  left  to  myself. 
Shall  I  wait  here  until  this  infidel  returns  to  whisk  me  off  on 
his  goblin  steed,  the  Lord  knows  where?  or  shaU  I  make  the 
most  of  my  time,  and  beat  a  retreat  from  this  hobgoblin  com- 
munity?—A  soldier's  mind  is  soon  made  up,  as  your  excellency 
well  knows.  As  to  the  horse,  he  belonged  to  an  avowed  enemy 
of  the  faith  and  the  reahn,  and  was  a  fair  prize  according  to 
the  rules  of  war.  So  hoisting  myself  from  the  crupper  into 
the  saddle,  I  turned  the  reins,  struck  the  Moorish  stirrups 
into  the  sides  of  the  steed,  and  put  him  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  passage  by  which  we  had  entered.  As  we 
scoured  by  the  haUs  where  the  Moslem  horsemen  sat  in 
motionless  battaUons,  I  thought  I  heard  the  clang  of  armour, 
and  a  hollow  murmur  of  voices.  I  gave  the  steed  another 
taste  of  the  stirrups,  and  doubled  my  speed.  There  was  now  a 
sound  behind  me  like  a  rushing  blast ;  I  heard  the  clatter  of  a 
thousand  hoofs;  a  countless  throng  overtook  me;  I  was  borne 
along  in  the  press,  and  hurled  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  while  thousands  of  shadowy  forms  were  swept  off  in 
every  direction  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

"In  the  whirl  and  confusion  of  the  scene,  I  was  thrown 
from  the  saddle,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  earth.  When  I  came 
to  myself  I  was  lying  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  with  the  Arabian 
steed  standing  beside  me,  for  in  falling  my  arm  had  slipped 
wittiin  the  bridle,  which,  I  presume,  prevented  his  whisking 
onto  old  Castile. 

"  Your  exceUency  may  easily  judge  of  my  surprise  on  look- 
ing round,  to  behold  hedges  of  aloes  and  Indian  figs,  and  other 
proofs  of  a  southern  climate,  and  see  a  great  city  below  me 
with  towers  and  palaces,  and  a  grand  cathedral.  I  descended 
the  hill  cautiously,  leading  my  steed,  for  I  was  afraid  to 
mount  him  again,  lest  he  should  play  me  some  shppery  trick. 
As  I  descended,  I  met  with  your  patrol,  who  let  me  into  the 
secret  that  it  was  Granada  that  lay  before  me :  and  that  I  was 
actually  under  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  fortress  of  the 
redoubted  Gk)vemor  Manco,  the  terror  of  all  enchanted  Mos- 
lems.   Wlien  I  heard  this,  I  determined  at  once  to  seek  youJ 
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excellency,  to  inf onn  you  of  all  that  I  iiad  seen,  and  to  warn 
you  of  the  perils  that  surround  and  undermine  you,  that  you 
may  take  measures  in  time  to  guard  your  fortress,  and  the 
kingdom  itself,  from  this  intestine  army  that  lurks  in  the  very 
howels  of  the  land/' 

"And  pr'ythee,  friend,  you  who  are  a  veteran  campaigner, 
and  have  seen  so  much  service,"  said  the  governor,  "how 
would  you  advise  me  to  go  about  to  prevent  this  evil?" 

"It  is  not  for  an  humble  private  of  the  ranks,"  said  the 
soldier  modestly,  "to  pretend  to  instruct  a  commander  of 
your  excellency's  sagacity;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  your 
excellency  might  cause  all  the  caves  and  entrances  into  the 
iQOuntain  to  be  walled  up  with  sohd  mason-work,  so  that 
Boabdil  and  his  army  might  be  completely  corked  up  in  their 
subterranean  habitation.  If  the  good  father  too,"  added  the 
soldier,  reverently  bowing  to  the  friar,  and  devoutly  crossing 
himself,  "would  consecrate  the  barricadoes  with  his  blessing, 
and  put  up  a  few  crosses  and  reliques,  and  images  of  saints,  I 
think  they  might  withstand  all  the  power  of  infidel  enchant- 
ments." 

"  They  doubtless  would  be  of  great  avail,"  said  the  friar. 

The  governor  now  placed  his  arm  a-kimbo,  with  his  hand 
resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  toledo,  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  soldier, 
and  gently  wagging  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other: 

"  So,  friend,"  said  he,  "  then  you  really  suppose  I  am  to  be 
gulled  with  this  cock-and-bull .  story  about  enchanted  moun- 
tains, and  enchanted  Moors.  Hai^  ye,  culprit!— not  anothetr 
word.-— An  old  soldier  you  may  be,  but  you'll  find  you  have 
an  old  soldier  to  deal  with;  and  one  not  easily  outgeneralled. 
Ho  I  guard  there !— put  this  fellow  in  irons." 

The  demure  handmaid  would  have  put  in  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner,  but  the  governor  silenced  her  with  a  look. 

As  they  were  pinioning  the  soldier,  one  of  the  guards  felt 
something  of  bulk  in  his  pocket,  and  drawing  it  forth,  found  a 
long  leathern  p^irse  that  appeared  to  be  well  filled.  Holding  it 
by  one  comer,  he  turned  out  the  contents  on  the  table  before 
the  governor,  and  never  did  freebooter's  bag  make  more  gor- 
geous delivery.  Out  tumbled  rings  and  jewels,  and  rosaries  of 
pearls,  and  sparkling  diamond  crosses,  and  a  profusion  of  an- 
cient golden  coin,  some  of  which  fell  jingling  to  the  floor,  and 
rolled  away  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  chamber. 

For  a  time  the  functions  of  justice  were  suspended:  there 
was  a  universal  scramble  after  the  glittering  fugitives.    The 
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governor  alone,  who  was  imbued  with  true  Spanish  pride, 
maintained  his  stately  decorum,  though  his  eye  betrayed  a 
little  anxiety  imtil  the  last  coin  and  jewel  was  restored  to  the 
sack. 

The  friar  was  not  so  calm;  his  whole  face  glowed  like  a  fur- 
nace, and  his  eyes  twinkled  and  flashed  at  sight  of  the  rosaries 
and  crosses. 

**  Sacrilegious  wretch  that  thou  art,"  exclaimed  he,  **what 
church  or  sanctuary  hast  thou  been  plundering  of  these  sacred 
reliques?" 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  holy  father.  If  they  be  sacrile- 
gious spoils,  they  must  have  been  taken  in  times  long  past  by 
the  infidel  trooper  I  have  mentioned.  I  was  just  going  to  tell 
his  excellency,  when  he  interrupted  me,  that,  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  trooper's  horse,  I  imhooked  a  leathern  sack  which 
hung  at  the  saddle  bow,  and  which,  I  presume,  contained  the 
plunder  of  his  campaignings  in  days  of  old,  when  the  Moors 
overran  the  country." 

**  Mighty  well,— at  present  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to 
take  up  your  quarters  in  a  chamber  of  the  Vermilion  towers, 
which,  though  not  under  a  magic  spell,  will  hold  you  as  safe  as 
any  cave  of  yoiu*  enchanted  Moors." 

**  Yoxxr  excellency  will  do  as  you  think  proper,"  said  the  pri- 
soner coolly.  **  I  shall  be  thankful  to  your  excellency  for  any 
accommodation  in  the  fortress.  A  soldier  who  has  been  in  the 
wars,  as  your  excellency  well  knows,  is  not  particular  about 
his  lodgings;  and  provided  I  have  a  snug  dimgeon  and  regular 
rations,  I  shall  manage  to  make  myself  comfortable.  I  would 
only  entreat,  that  while  your  excellency  is  so  careful  about  me, 
you  would  have  an  eye  to  yom*  fortress,  and  think  on  the  hint 
I  dropped  about  stopping  up  the  entrances  to  the  moun- 
tam." 

Here  ended  the  scene.  The  prisoner  was  conducted  to  a 
stromg  dimgeon  in  the  Vermilion  towers,  the  Arabian  steed 
was  led  to  his  excellency's  stable,  and  the  trooper's  sack  was 
dex>06ited  in  his  excellency's  strong  box.  To  the  latter,  it  is 
true,  the  friar  made  some  demur,  questioning  whether  the 
sacred  reliques,  which  were  evidently  sacrilegious  spoils,  should 
not  be  placed  in  custody  of  the  church;  but  as  the  governor 
was  peremptory  on  the  subject,  and  was  absolute  lord  in  the 
Alhambra,  the  friar  discreetly  dropped  the  discussion,  but  de- 
termined to  convey  inteUigence  of  the  fact  to  the  church  dig- 
nitaries in  Granada. 
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To  explain  these  prompt  and  rigid  measures  on  the  part  of 
old  Governor  Manco,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  about  this 
time  the  Alpuxarra  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gra- 
nada were  terribly  infected  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  under  the 
command  of  a  daring  chief  named  Manuel  Borasco,  who  were 
accustomed  to  prowl  about  the  country,  and  even  to  enter  the 
city  in  various  disguises  to  gain  inteUigence  of  the  departure 
of  convoys  of  merchandise,  or  travellers  with  well-hned  purses, 
whom  they  took  care  to  waylay  in  distant  and  soUtary  passes 
of  their  road.  These  repeated  and  daring  outrages  had  awak- 
ened the  attention  of  government,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
various  posts  had  received  instructions  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
to  take  up  all  suspicious  stragglers.  Grovemor  Manco  was  pai-- 
ticularly  zealous,  in  consequence  of  the  various  stigmas  that 
had  been  cast  upon  his  fortress,  and  he  now  doubted  not  that 
he  had  entrapped  some  formidable  desperado  of  this  gang. 

In  the  mean  time  the  story  took  wind,  and  became  the  talk 
not  merely  of  the  fortress,  but  of  the  whole  city  of  Granada. 
It  was  said  that  the  noted  robber,  Manuel  Borasco,  the  terror 
of  the  Alpuxarras,  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  old  Governor 
Manco,  and  been  cooped  up  by  him  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Ver- 
milion towers,  and  every  otie  who  had  been  robbed  by  him 
flocked  to  recognize  the  marauder.  The  Vermilion  towers,  as 
is  well  known,  stand  apart  from  the  Alhambra,  on  a  sister  hill 
separated  from  the  main  fortress  by  the  ravine,  down  which 
passes  the  main  avenue.  There  were  no  outer  walls,  but  a  sen- 
tinel patrolled  before  the  tower.  The  window  of  the  chamber 
in  which  the  soldier  was  confined  was  strongly  grated,  and 
looked  upon  a  small  esplanade.  Here  the  good  folks  of  Gra- 
nada repaired  to  gaze  at  him,  as  they  would  at  a  laughing 
hyena  grinning  through  the  cage  of  a  menagerie.  Nobody, 
however,  recognized  him  for  Manuel  Borasco,  for  that  terrible 
robber  was  noted  for  a  ferocious  physio^omy,  and  had  by  no 
means  the  good-humoured  squint  of  the  prisoner.  Visitors 
came  not  merely  f rc»n  the  city,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  nobody  knew  him,  and  there  began  to  be  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
truth  in  his  story.  Tha'b  Boabdil  and  his  army  were  shut  up  in 
the  mountain,  was  an  old  tradition  which  many  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  had  heard  from  their  fathers.  Numbers  went  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Sim,  or  rather  of  St.  Elena,  in  search  of 
the  cave  mentioned  by  the  soldier;  and  saw  and  peeped  into 
the  deep  dark  pit,  descending,  no  one  knows  how  far,  into  the 
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mountain,  and  which  remains  there  to  this  day,  the  fahlcd  en^ 
trance  to  the  suhterraneau  ahode  of  Boabdil. 

By  degrees,  the  soldier  became  popular  with  the  common 
people.  A  freebooter  of  the  mountains  is  by  no  means  the  op- 
probrious character  in  Spain  that  a  robber  is  in  any  other  coun- 
try ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  kind  of  chivalrous  personage  in 
the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes.  There  is  always  a  disposition, 
also,  to  cavil  at  the  conduct  of  those  in  command,  and  many 
began  to  mmmur  at  the  high-handed  measures  of  old  Governor 
Manco,  and  to  look  upon  the  prisoner  in  the  light  of  a  martyr. 

The  soldier,  moreover,  was  a  merry,  waggish  fellow,  that 
had  a  joke  for  every  one  who  came  near  his  window,  and  a 
soft  speech  for  every  female.  He  had  procured  an  old  gui- 
tar also,  and  would  sit  by  his  window  and  sing  ballads  and 
love-ditties  to  the  delight  of  the  women  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  would  assemble  on  the  esplanade  in  the  evenings, 
and  dance  boleros  to  his  music.  Having  tiimmed  off  his 
rough  beard,  his  sunburnt  face  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fair,  and  the  demure  handmaid  of  the  governor  declared 
that  his  squint  was  perfectly  irresistible.  This  kind-hearted 
damsel  had,  from  the  first,  evinced  a  deep  sympathy  in  his 
fortunes,  and  having  in  vain  tried  to  mollify  the  governor, 
liad  set  to  work  privately  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  his  dis- 
pensations. Every  day  she  brought  the  prisoner  some  crumbs 
of  comfort  which  had  fallen  from  the  governor's  table,  or 
been  abstracted  from  his  larder,  together  with,  now  and  then, 
a  consoling  bottle  of  choice  Val  de  Pefias,  or  rich  Malaga. 

While  this  petty  treason  was  going  on  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  old  governor's  citadel,  a  storm  of  open  war  was  brewing  up 
among  his  external  foes.  The  circumstance  of  a  bag  of  gold 
and  jewels  having  been  found  upon  the  person  of  the  supposed 
robber,  had  been  reported  with  many  exaggerations  in  Gra- 
nada. A  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction  was  immediately 
started  by  the  governor's  inveterate  rival,  the  captain-general. 
He  insisted  that  the  prisoner  had  been  captured  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Alhambra,  and  within  the  rules  of  his  authority. 
He  demanded  his  body,  therefore,  and  the  spolia  opima  taken 
with  him.  Due  information  having  been  carried  hkewise  by 
the  friar  to  the  grand  Inquisitor,  of  the  crosses,  and  the  rosa- 
ries, and  other  reliques  contained  in  the  bag,  he  claimed  the  cul- 
prit, as  having  been  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  insisted  that  his 
plunder  was  due  to  the  church,  and  his  body  to  the  next  Auto 
da  Fe.    The  feuds  ran  high;  the  governor  was  furious,  and 
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Bwore,  rather  than  surrender  his  captive,  he  would  hang  him 
up  within  the  Alhambra,  as  a  spy  caught  within  the  purlieus 
of  the  fortress. 

The  captain-general  threatened  to  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
transfer  the  prisoner  from  the  VermQion  towers  to  the  city. 
The  grand  Inquisitor  was  equally  bent  upon  despatching  a 
number  of  the  familiars  of  the  holy  office.  Word  was  brought 
late  at  night  to  the  governor,  of  these  machinations.  '^Let 
them  come,"  said  he,  *'  they'll  find  me  beforehand  with  them. 
He  must  rise  bright  and  early  who  would  take  in  an  old  sol- 
dier." He  accordingly  issued  orders  to  have  the  prisoner  re- 
moved at  daybreak  to  the  Donjon  Keep  within  the  walls  of  the 
Alhambra:  *'And  d'ye  hear,  child,"  said  he  to  his  demure 
handmaid,  **tap  at  my  door,  and  wake  me  before  cock-crow- 
ing, that  I  may  see  to  the  matter  myself." 

The  day  dawned,  the  cock  crowed,  but  nobody  tapped  at  the 
door  of  the  governor.  The  sun  rose  high  above  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  ghttered  in  at  his  casement  ere  the  governor  was 
awakened  from  his  morning  dreams  by  his  veteran  corporal, 
who  stood  before  him  with  terror  stamped  upon  his  iron 
visage. 

**He's  off!  he's  gone  I"  cried  the  corporal,  gasping  for  breath. 

"Who's  off?— who's  gone?" 

**  The  soldier — ^the  robber— the  devil,  for  aught  I  know.  His 
dimgeon  is  empty,  but  the  door  locked.  No  one  knows  how 
he  has  escaped  out  of  it." 

**  Who  saw  him  last?" 

**  Your  handmaid,— she  brought  him  his  supper." 

**  Let  her  be  called  instantly." 

Here  was  new  matter  of  confusion.  The  chamber  of  the 
demure  damsel  was  likewise  empty;  her  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in;  she  had  doubtless  gone  off  with  the  culprit,  as  she 
had  appeared,  for  some  days  past,  to  have  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  him. 

This  was  wounding  the  old  governor  in  a  tender  part,  but  he 
had  scarce  time  to  wince  at  it,  when  new  misfortunes  broke 
upon  his  view.  On  going  into  his  cabinet,  he  foimd  his  strong 
box  open,  the  leathern  purse  of  the  trooper  extracted,  and  with 
it  a  couple  of  corpulent  bags  of  doubloons. 

But  how,  and  which  way  had  the  fugitives  escaped?  A 
peasant  who  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  road-side  leading  up 
into  the  Sierra,  declared  that  he  had  heard  the  tramp  of  a 
powerful  steed,  just  before   daybreak,  passing  up  into   the 
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mountains.  He  had  looked  out  at  his  casement,  and  could 
just  distinguish  a  horseman,  with  a  female  seated  before  him. 
"Search  the  stables,"  cried  Governor  Manco.  The  stables 
were  searched;  all  the  horses  were  in  their  stalls,  excepting 
the  Arabian  steed.  In  his  place  was  a  stout  cudgel  tied  to 
the  manger,  and  on  it  a  label  bearing  these  words,  **  A  gift  to 
Governor  Manco,  from  an  old  soldier," 
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There  lived  once,  in  a  waste  apartment  of  the  Alhambra,  a 
merry  little  fellow  named  Lope  Sanchez,  who  worked  in  the 
gardens,  and  was  as  brisk  and  blithe  as  a  grasshopper,  singing 
all  day  long.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  fortress ;  when 
his  work  was  over,  he  would  sit  on  one  of  the- stone  benches  of 
the  esplanade  and  strum  his  guitar,  and  sing  long  ditties  about 
the  Cid,  and  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  Fernando  del  Pulgar, 
and  other  Spanish  heroes,  for  the  amusement  of  the  old  sol- 
diers of  the  fortress,  or  would  strike  up  a  merrier  tune,  and  set 
the  girls  dancing  boleros  and  fandangos. 

Like  most  little  men.  Lope  Sanchez  had  a  strapping  buxom 
dame  for  a  wife,  who  could  almost  have  put  him  in  her  pocket ; 
but  he  lacked  the  usual  poor  man's  lot, — ^instead  of  ten  chil- 
dren he  had  but  one.  This  was  a  little  black-eyed  girl,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  named  Sanchica,  who  was  as  merry  as 
himself,  and  the  delight  of  his  heart.  She  played  about  him 
as  he  worked  in  the  gardens,  danced  to  his  guitar  as  he  sat  in 
the  shade,  and  ran  as  wild  as  a  young  fawn  about  the  groves, 
and  alleys,  and  ruined  haUs  of  the  Alhambra. 

It  was  now  the  eve  of  the  blessed  St.  John,  and  the  holyday- 
loving  gossips  of  the  Alhambra,  men,  women,  and  children, 
went  up  at  night  to  the  mountain  of  the  Sun,  which  rises 
above  the  Generaliffe,  to  keep  their  midsujnmer  vigil  on  its 
level  summit.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  all  the 
mountains  were  gray  and  silvery,  and  the  city,  with  its  domes 
and  spires,  lay  in  shadows  below,  and  the  Vega  was  like  a 
fairy  land,  with  haimted  streams  gleaming  among  its  dusky 
groves.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  they  lit  up  a 
bale  fire,  according  to  an  old  custom  of  the  coimtry  handed 
down  from  the  Moors.    The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
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country  were  keeping  a  sunilar  vigil,  and  bale  fires  here  and 
there  in  the  Vega,  and  along  the  folds  of  the  mountains,  blazed 
up  palely  in  the  moonhght. 

The  evening  was  gaily  passed  in  dancing  to  the  guitar  of 
Lope  Sanchez,  who  was  never  so  joyous  as  when  on  a  holiday 
revel  of  the  kind.  While  the  dance  was  going  on,  the  little 
Sanchica  with  some  of  her  playmates  sported  among  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Moorish  fort  that  crowns  the  mountain,  when,  in 
gathering  pebbles  in  the  fosse,  she  found  a  small  hand,  curi- 
ously carved  of  jet,  the  fingers  closed,  and  the  thmnb  firmly 
clasped  upon  them.  Overjoyed  with  her  good  fortime,  she 
ran  to  her  mother  with  her  prize.  It  immediately  became  a 
subject  of  sage  speculation,  and  was  eyed  by  some  with  super- 
stitious distrust.  ** Throw  it  away,"  said  one,  "it  is  Moorish, 
—depend  upon  it  there's  mischief  and  witchcraft  in  it."  **  By 
no  means,"  said  another,  "you  may  sell  it  for  soniething  to 
the  jewellers  of  the  Zacatin."  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion 
an  old  tawny  soldier  drew  near,  who  had  served  in  Africa,  and 
was  as  swarthy  as  a  Moor.  He  examined  the  hand  with  a 
knowing  look.  "I  have  seen  things  of  this  kind,"  said  he, 
"  among  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  It  is  of  great  value  to  guard 
against  the  evil  eye,  and  all  kinds  of  spells  and  enchantments. 
I  give  you  joy,  friend  Lope,  this  bodes  good  luck  to  yom* 
child." 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  wife  of  Lope  Sanchez  tied  the  little 
hand  of  jet  to  a  riband,  and  himg  it  round  the  neck  of  her 
daughter. 

The  sight  of  this  talisman  called  up  aU  the  favourite  super- 
stitions about  the  Moors.  The  dance  was  neglected,  and  they 
sat  in  groups  on  the  ground,  telling  old  legendary  tales  handed 
down  from  their  ancestors.  Some  of  their  stories  turned  upon 
the  wonders  of  the  very  mountain  upon  which  they  were 
seated,  which  is  a  famous  hobgoblin  region. 

One  ancient  crone  gave  a  long  account  of  the  subterranean 
palace  in  the  bowels  of  that  mountain,  where  Boabdil  and  all 
his  Moslem  court  are  said  to  remain  enchanted.  "Among 
yonder  ruins,"  said  she,  pointing  to  some  crumbling  walls  and 
mounds  of  earth  on  a  distant  part  of  the  mountain,  "  there  is- 
a  deep  black  pit  that  goes  dp/^n,  down  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountain.  For  all  the  money  in  Granada,  I  would  not 
look  down  into  it.  Once  upon  a  time,  a  poor  man  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  who  tended  goats  upon  this  mountain,  scrambled 
down  into  that  pit  after  a  kid  that  had  fallen  in.    He  came  out 
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again,  all  wild  and  staring,  and  told  such  things  of  what  he 
had  seen,  that  every  one  thought  his  brain  was  turned.  He 
raved  for  a  day  or  two  about  hobgoblin  Moors  that  had  pur- 
sued him  in  the  cavern,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
drive  his  goats  up  again  to  the  mountain.  He  did  so  at  last, 
but,  poor  man,  he  never  came  down  again.  The  neighbours 
f  oimd  his  goats  browsing  about  the  Moorish  ruins,  and  his  hat 
and  mantle  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  but  he  was  never 
more  heard  of." 

The  little  Sanchica  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  this 
story.  She  was  of  a  curious  nature,  and  felt  immediately  a 
great  hankering  to  peep  into  this  dangerous  pit.  Stealing 
away  from  her  comx)anions,  she  sought  the  distant  ruins,  and 
after  groping  for  some  time  among  them,  came  to  a  small 
hollow  or  basiu,  near  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  where  it 
swept  steeply  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  In  the 
centre  of  this  basin  yawned  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Sanchica 
ventured  to  the  verge  and  peeped  in.  All  was  black  as  pitch, 
and  gave  an  idea  of  immeasurable  depth.  Her  blood  ran  cold 
— she  drew  back — ^then  peeped  again — ^then  would  have  run 
away — ^then  took  another  peep— the  very  horror  of  the  thing 
^was  delightful  to  her.  At  length  she  rolled  a  large  stone,  and 
pushed  it  over  the  brink.  For  some  time  it  feU  in  silence; 
then  struck  some  rocky  projection  with  a  violent  crash,  then 
rebounded  from  side  to  side,  rumbhng  and  tumbling,  with  a 
noise  like  thunder,  then  made  a  final  splash  iuto  water,  far, 
far  below,  and  all  was  again  silent. 

The  silence,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  It  seemed  as 
if  something  had  been  awakened  within  this  dreary  abyss.  A 
murmuring  soimd  gradually  rose  out  of  the  pit  like  the  hum 
and  buzz  of  a  bee-hive.  It  grew  louder  and  louder;  there  was 
the  confusion  of  voices  as  of  a  distant  multitude,  together  with 
the  faint  din  of  arms,  clash  of  cymbals,  and  clangour  of  trum- 
pets, as  if  some  army  were  marshalling  for  battle  in  the  very 
bowels  of  the  mountain. 

The  child  drew  oflE  with  silent  awe,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  place  where  she  had  left  her  parents  and  their  companions. 
All  were  gone.  The  bale  fire  was  expiring,  and  its  last  wreath 
of  smoke  curling  up  in  the  moonshine.  The  distant  fires  that 
had  blazed  along  the  mountains  and  in  the  Vega  were  all  ex- 
tinguished ;  every  thing  seemed  to  have  simk  to  repose.  San- 
chica called  her  parents  and  some  of  her  companions  by  name, 
but  received  no  reply.    She  ran  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
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and  by  the  gardens  of  the  Gk^neraliffe,  until  she  arrived  In  the 
alley  of  trees  leading  to  the  Alhambra,  where  she  seated  herself 
on  a  bench  of  a  woody  recess  to  recover  breath.  The  bell  from 
the  watch-tower  of  the  Alhambra  told  midnight.  There  was 
a  deep  tranquillity,  as  if  all  nature  slept;  excepting  the  low 
tinlrliTig  soimd  of  an  unseen  stream  that  ran  imder  the  covert 
of  the  bushes.  The  breathing  sweetness  of  the  atmosphere 
was  lulling  her  to  sleep,  when  her  eye  was  caught  by  some- 
thing glittering  at  a  distance,  and  to  her  surprise,  she  beheld  a 
long  cavalcade  of  Moorish  warriors  pouring  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  along  the  leafy  avenues.  Some  were  armed 
with  lances  and  shields;  others  with  scimitars  and  battle-axes, 
cmd  with  polished  cuirasses  that  flashed  in  the  moon-beams. 
Their  horses  pranced  proudly,  and  champed  upon  the  bit,  but 
their  tramp  caused  no  more  sound  than  if  they  had  been  shod 
with  felt,  and  the  riders  were  all  as  pale  as  death.  Among 
them  rode  a  beautiful  lady  with  a  crowned  head  and  long 
golden  locks  entwined  with  pearls.  The  housings  of  her 
palfrey  were  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
swept  the  earth;  but  she  rode  all  disconsolate,  with  eyes  ever 
fixed  upon  the  ground. 

Then  succeeded  a  train  of  courtiers  magnificently  arrayed  in 
robes  and  turbans  of  divers  colours,  and  €imidst  these,  on  a 
cream-coloured  charger,  rode  king  Boabdil  el  Chico,  in  a  royal 
mantle  covered  with  jewels,  and  a  crown  sparkling  with 
diamonds.  The  Httle  Sanchica  knew  him  by  his  yellow  beard, 
and  his  resemblance  to  his  portrait,  which  she  had  often  seen 
in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Gfeneraliffe.  She  gazed  in  wonder 
and  admiration  at  this  royal  pageant  as  it  passed  ghstening 
among  the  trees,  but  though  she  knew  these  monarchs,  and 
courtiers,  and  warriors,  so  pale  and  silent,  were  out  of  the 
common  course  of  nature,  and  things  of  magic  or  enchant- 
ment, yet  she  looked  on  with  a  bold  heart,  such  courage  did 
she  derive  from  the  mystic  talisman  of  the  hand  which  was 
suspended  about  her  neck. 

The  cavalcade  having  passed  by,  she  rose  and  followed.  It 
continued  on  to  the  great  gate  of  Justice,  which  stood  wide 
open;  the  old  invalid  sentinels  on  duty,  lay  on  the  stone 
benches  of  the  Barbican,  buried  in  profound  and  apparently 
charmed  sleep,  and  the  phantom  i)ageant  swept  noiselessly  by 
them  with  fiaunting  banner  and  triumphant  state.  Sanchica 
would  have  followed,  but,  to  her  surprise,  she  beheld  an  open- 
ing in  the  earth  within  the  Barbican,  leading  down  beneath 
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the  foimdations  of  the  tower.  She  entered  for  a  little  distance, 
and  was  encouraged  to  proceed  by  finding  steps  rudely  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  a  vaulted  passage  here  and  there  ht  up  by  a 
silver  lamp,  which,  while  it  gave  Hght,  diffused  likewise  a 
grateful  fragrance.  Venturing  on,  she  came  at  last  to  a  great 
hall  wrought  out  of  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  magnificently 
furnished  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  lighteiL  up  by  silver  and 
crystal  lamps.  Here  on  an  ottoman  sat  an  old  man  in  Moorish 
dress,  with  a  long  white  beard,  nodding  and  dozing,  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  ever  to  be  sHpping  from  his 
grasp;  while  at  a  Uttle  distance,  sat  a  beautiful  lady  in  ancient 
SpaaBsh  dress,  with  a  coronet  all  sparkling  with  diamonds, 
and  her  hair  entwined  with  pearls,  who  was  softly  playing  on 
a  silver  lyre.  The  Httle  Sanchica  now  recollected  a  story  she 
had  heax^  among  the  old  people  of  the  Alhambra,  concerning 
a  Gothic  princess  confined  in  the  centre  of  the  moxmtaln  by 
an  old  Arabian  magician,  whom  she  kept  bound  up  in  magic 
sleep  by  ttie  power  of  music. 

The  lady  paused  with  surprise,  at  seeing  a  mortal  in  that 
enchanted  hall.  **  Is  it  the  eve  of  the  blessed  St.  John?"  said 
she. 

"It  is,"  repUed  Sanchica. 

"  Then  for  one  night  the  magic  charm  is  suspended.  Come 
hitfher,  child,  and  fear  not,  I  am  a  Christian  like  thyself, 
though  bound  here  by  enchantment.  Touch  my  fetters  with 
the  talisman  that  hangs  about  thy  neck,  and  for  this  night  I 
shall  be  free." 

So  saying,  she  opened  her  robes  and  displayed  a  broad 
golden  band  round  her  waist,  and  a  golden  chain  that  fastened 
her  to  the  ground.  The  child  hesitated  not  to  apply  the  Kttle 
hand  of  jet  to  the  golden  band,  and  immediately  the  chain  fell 
to  the  earth.  At  the  sound  the  old  man  awoke,  and  began  to 
rub'  his  eyes,  but  the  lady  ran  her  fingers  over  the  chords  of 
the  lyre,  and  again  he  fell  into  a  slumber  and  began  to  nod,  and 
his  staff  to  falter  in  his  hand.  **  Now,"  said  the  lady,  **  touch 
his  staff  with  the  talismanic  hand  of  jet."  The  child  did  so,  and 
it  fdl  from  his  grasp,  and  he  sank  in  a  deep  sleep  on  the  otto- 
man. The  lady  gently  laid  the  silver  lyre  on  the  ottoman  lean- 
ing it  against  the  head  of  the  sleeping  magician,  then  touching 
the  chords  imtil\they  vibrated  in  his  ear,  **0  potent  spirit 
of  harmony,"  saia  she,  "continue  thus  to  hold  his  senses 
in  thraldom  till  the  return  of  day."  "Now  follow  me,  my 
«hild,"  continued  she,  "  and  thou  shalt  behold  the  Alhambra  as 
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it  was  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  for  thou  hast  a  magic  tAlisman 
that  reveals  all  enchantments."  Sanchica  followed  the  lady  in 
silence.  They  passed  up  through  the  entrance  of  the  cavern 
into  the  Barbican  of  the  gate  of  Justice,  and  thence  to  the 
Plaza  de  las  Algibes,  or  esplanade  within  the  fortress.  This 
was  all  filled  with  Moorish  soldiery,  horse  and  foot,  marshalled 
in  squadrons,  with  banners  displayed.  There  were  royal 
guards  also  at  the  portal,  and  rows  of  African  blacks  with 
drawn  scimitars.  No  one  spoke  a  word,  and  Sanchica  passed 
on  fearlessly  after  her  conductor.  Her  astonishment  increased 
on  entering  the  royal  palace,  in  which  she  had  been  reared. 
The  broad  moonshine  lit  up  all  the  halls,  and  courts,  and 
gardens,  almost  as  brightly  as  if  it  were  day;  but  revealed  a 
far  diiterent  scene  from  that  to  which  she  was  accustomed. 
The  walls  of  the  apartments  were  no  longer  stained  and  rent  by 
time.  Instead  of  cobwebs,  they  were  now  hung  with  rich  silks 
of  Damascus,  and  the  gildings  and  arabesque  paintings  were 
restored  to  their  original  brilliancy  and  freshness.  The  halls, 
instead  of  being  naked  and  unfurnished,  were  set  out  with 
divans  and  ottomans  of  the  rarest  stuffs,  embroidered  with 
pearls,  and  studded  with  precious  gems,  and  all  the  fountains 
in  the  coui-ts  and  gardens  were  playing. 

The  kitchens  were  again  in  full  operation ;  cooks  were  busied 
preparing  shadowy  dishes,  and  roasting  and  boiling  the  phan- 
toms of  pullets  and  partridges ;  servants  were  hurrying  to  and 
fro  with  silver  dishes  heaped  up  with  dainties,  and  arranging 
a  delicious  banquet.  The  Court  of  Lions  was  thronged  with 
guards,  and  courtiers,  and  alfaquis,  as  in  the  old  times  of  the 
Moors ;  and  at  the  upper  end  in  the  saloon  of  judgment,  sat 
Boabdil  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  court,  and  swaying  a 
shadowy  sceptre  for  the  night. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  throng  and  seeming  bustle,  not  a 
voice  or  footstep  was  to  be  heard ;  nothing  interrupted  the  mid- 
night, silence  but  the  plashing  of  the  fountains.  The  little 
Sanchica  followed  her  conductress  in  mute  amazement  about 
the  palace,  until  they  came  to  a  portal  opening  to  the  vaulted 
passages  beneath  the  great  tower  of  Comares.  On  each  side  of 
the  portal  sat  the  figure  of  a  nymph,  wrought  out  of  alabaster. 
Their  heads  were  turned  aside,  and  their  regards  filled  upon  the 
same  spot  within  the  vault.  The  enchanted  lady  paused,  and 
beckoned  the  child  to  her.  "  Here,"  said  she,  **  is  a  great  se- 
cret, which  I  will  reveal  to  thee  in  reward  for  thy  faith  and 
courage.    These  discreet  statues,  watch  over  a  mighty  treasm-e 
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hidden  in  old  times  by  a  Moorish  king.  Tell,  thy  father  to 
search  the  spot  on  which  their  eyes  are  fixed,  and  he  will  find 
what  will  make  bim  richer  than  any  man  in  Granada.  Thy 
innocent  hands  alone,  however,  gifted  as  thou  art  also  with  the 
talisman,  can  remove  the  treasure.  Bid  thy  father  use  it 
discreetly,  and  devote  a  part  of  it  to  the  performance  of 
daily  masses  for  my  deliverance  from  this  unholy  enchant- 
ment." 

When  the  lady  had  spoken  these  words,  she  led  the  child 
onward  to  the  little  garden  of  lindaraxa,  which  is  hard  by  the 
vault  of  the  statues.  The  moon  trembled  upon  the  waters  of 
the  solitary  foimtain  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  shed  a 
tender  light  upon  the  orange  and  citron  trees.  The  beautiful 
lady  plucked  a  branch  of  myrtle  and  wreathed  it  round  the 
head  of  the  child.  "Let  tliis  be  a  memento,"  said  she,  **of 
what  I  have  revealed  to  thee,  and  a  testimonial  of  its  truth. 
My  hour  is  come. — I  must  return  to  the  enchanted  hall ;  follow 
me  not,  lest  ovil  befall  thee;  farewell,  remember  what  I  have 
said,  and  have  masses  performed  for  my  deliverance. "  So  say- 
ing, the  lady  entered  a  dark  passage  leading  beneath  the  tow- 
ers of  Comares,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

The  faint  crowing  of  a  cock  was  now  heard  from  the  cottages 
below  the  Alhambra,  in  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  and  a  pale 
streak  of  light  began  to  appear  above  the  eastern  mountains. 
A  slight  wind  arose ;  there  was  a  sound  like  the  rustling  of  dry 
leaves  through  the  courts  and  corridors,  and  door  after  door 
shut  to  with  a  jarring  sound.  Sanchica  returned  to  the  scenes 
she  had  so  lately  beheld  thronged  with  the  shadowy  multitude, 
but  Boabdil  and  his  phantom  court  were  gone. 

The  moon  shone  into  empty  halls  and  galleries,  stripped  of 
their  transient  splendour,  stained  and  dilapidated  by  time,  and 
hung  with  cobwebs;  the  bat  flitted  about  in  the  imcertain 
light,  and  the  frog  croaked  from  the  fish-pond. 

Sanchica  now  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  a  remote  staircase 
that  led  up  to  the  humble  apartment  occupied  by  her  family. 
The  door  as  usual  was  open,  for  Lope  Sanchez  was  too  poor  to 
need  bolt  or  bar:  she  crept  quietly  to  her  pallet,  and,  putting 
the  myrtle  wreath  beneath  her  pillow,  soon  feU  aisleep. 

In  the  morniug  she  related  all  that  had  befallen  her  to  her 
father.  Lope  Sanchez,  however,  treated  the  whole  as  a  mere 
dream,  and  kiughed  at  the  child  for  her  credulity.  He  went 
forth  to  his  customary  labours  in  the  garden,  but  had  not  been 
there  long  when  his  little  daughter  came  running  to  him  almost 
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breathless.     "Father!  father!"  cried  she,  "behold  the  myrtle 
wreatii  which  the  Moorish  lady  bound  round  my  head." 

Lope  Sanchez  gazed  with  astonishment,  for  the  stalk  of  the 
myrtle  was  of  pure  gold,  and  every  leaf  was  a  sparkling  emer- 
ald !  Being  not  much  accustomed  to  precious  stones,  he  was 
ign(»rant  of  the  real  value  of  the  wreath,  but  he  saw  enough  to 
convince  >^iTn  t^t  it  was  something  m^ore  substantial  than  the 
stuif  that  dreams  are  generally  made  of,  and  that  at  any  rate 
the  child  had  dreamt  to  some  purpose.  His  first  care  was  to 
enjoin  the  most  ab6<^ute  secrecy  upon  his  daughter;  in  this 
respect,  however,  he  was  secure,  for  she  had  discretion  far  be- 
yond her  years  or  sex.  He  then  repaired  to  the  vault  where 
stood  the  statues  of  the  two  alabaster  nymphs.  He  remarked 
that  their  h«ads  were  turned  from  the  portal,  and  that  the  re- 
gards of  eadi  were  fixed  up(Hi  the  same  point  in  the  interior  of 
the  building.  Lope  Sanchez  could  not  but  admire  this  most 
discreet  contrivance  for  guarding  a  secret.  He  drew  a  line 
from  the  eyes  of  the  statues  to  the  point  of  regard,  made  a  pri- 
vate mark  on  the  wall,  and  then  retired. 

All  day,  however,  the  mind  of  Lope  Sandiez  was  disti?acted 
with  a  thousand  cares.  He  could  not  help  hov^ing  within 
distant  view  of  the  two  statues,  and  became  nervous  from  the 
dread  that  the  golden  secret  might  be  discovered.  Every  foot- 
step that  approached  the  place,  made  him  tremMe.  He  would 
have  given  any  thing  could  he  but  turn  the  heads  of  the  statues, 
forgetting  that  they  had  looked  precisely  in  the  same  direction 
for  some  hundreds  of  .years,  without  any  person  being  the 
wiser.  "A  plague  upon  them,"  he  would  say  to  himself, 
"they'll  betray  all.  Did  ever  mortal  hear  of  such  a  mode 
of  guarding  a  secret !"  Then,  on  hearing  any  one  advance,  he 
would  steal  off,  as  though  his  very  lurking  near  l^e  place 
would  awaken  suspicions.  Then  he  would  return  cautiously, 
and  i)eep  from  a  distance  to  see  if  every  thing  was  secure,  but 
the  sight  of  the  statues  would  again  call  forth  his  indigna- 
tion. "Aye,  there  they  stand,"  would  he  say,  "always  look- 
ing, and  looking,  and  looking,  just  where  they  should  not. 
Confound  them !  they  are  just  like  all  their  sex;  if  they  have 
not  tongues  to  tattle  with,  they'll  be  sure  to  do  it  wi^  their 
eyesf 

At  lei^h,  to  his  relief,  the  long  anxious  day  drew  to  a  close. 
The  sound  of  footsteps  was  no  longer  heard  in  the  echoing 
halls  of  the  Alhambra;  the  last  stranger  passed  Idie  threshold, 
tkd  ^reat  portal  was  barred  and  bolted,  and  the  bat,  and  the 
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isQ^  end  the  hootii]^  owl  gn^du^Uy  rdgunouod  their  ni^itly 
vocations  in  tiae  deeearted  poloee. 

Lope  Sanchez  waited,  however,  until  the  night  was  far  adr 
va^aoed,  before  he  ventured  vni^h  his  little  daughter  to  the  hall 
of  tihe  two  nymphs.  He  loufid  them  looking  as  knowingly  axtd 
mysteriously  as  ever,  at  ths  secret  place  of  deposit.  *'By  your 
leaves,  gentle  iadiess,"  thou^t  Lope  Saach^  as  he  passed  be- 
tween them,  ''  I  will  xeheve  you  fropa  this  charge  that  must 
iaave  set  so  heavy  ia  y^aur  minds  for  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies." He  accor^ijaigjy  went  to  work  at  the  paart  of  the  wall 
whkh  he  had  zoarked,  aiad  in  a  UttiLe  wlule  laid  open  a  con- 
cealed reeess,  in  which  stood  two  great  jars  of  p(»celain.  He 
attempted  to  draw  them  forth,  hut  th^  were  immovable  imtil 
touched  by  the  innocent  hand  of  his  little  daughter.  With  her 
^aid  he  disilodged  them  &om  tineir  niche,  and  fouM  to  his  great 
joy,  tiiat  th^  were  filled  with  pi^es  of  Moorish  gold,  mingled 
with  ^wels  aad  precious  stones.  Before  daylight  he  managed 
to  convey  them  to  his  chamber,  and  left  the  two  guardian 
statues  with  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  vacant  wall. 

L<^pe  Qaacbez  had  thus  on  a  siadden  become  a  rich  man,  but 
Tiohes,  as  us«ial,  brought  a  woxid  of  cazes,  to  which  he  had 
hi&eito  beem  a  stranger.  W&w  was  he  to  convey  away  his 
wealth  with  safety?  How  was  he  even  to  enter  upon  the  en- 
jc^rment  of  it  without  awakening  suspicion?  Now  too,  for  the 
fisst  time  in  his  life,  the  dread  oi  robb^*s  entered  into  his  mind. 
He  looked  with  terror  at  the  insecurity  of  his  habitation, 
axtd  went  to  work  to  barricade  the  doors  and  windows ;  yet 
after  all  his  prece^utions,  he  could  not  sle^  soundly.  His 
u£Haal  gaiety  was  at  an  end;  he  had  no  longer  a  joke  or  a  song 
for  his  neighbours,  and,  in  short,  became  the  most  miseraMe 
animal  in  the- Alhambra.  His  <M  comrades  remarked  thi£^ 
alteration;  pitied  him  heartily,  and  began  to  desert  him, 
tffainking  he  must  he  faHhig  into  want,  and  in  danger  of  look^ 
mg  to  them  for  asaistanoe;  little  did  they  suspect  that  his  only 
calamity  was  riches. 

The  wife  of  Lope  Sanchez  shared  his  anxiety ;  but  then  she 
had  ghostly  eomfort.  We  ought  before  thk  to  have  men- 
Uooed,  that  Lope  being  rather  a  light,  inconsiderate  little  man, 
Im  wife  was  aiecustomed,  in  all  grave  matters,  to  seek  the 
coimsel  and  ministry  of  her  confessor,  Fray  Simon,  a  stiu-dy, 
brood-«hoi2ldered,  blue-bearded,  bullet-headed  friar  of  the 
nei^bouring  convent  of  San  Francisco,  who  was,  in  fact,  the 
spiritual  eomforter  of  half  the  good  wives  of  the  nei^bour- 
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hood.  He  was,  moreover,  in  great  esteem  among  divers 
sisterhoods  of  nims,  who  requited  him  for  his  ghostly  services 
by  frequent  presents  of  those  little  dainties  and  nicknacks 
manufactured  in  convents,  such  as  delicate  confections,  sweet 
biscuits,  and  bottles  of  spiced  cordials,  found  to  be  marvellous 
restoratives  after  fasts  and  vigils. 

Fray  Simon  thrived  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  His 
oily  skin  glistened  in  the  sunshine  as  he  toiled  up  the  hill  of  the 
Alhambra  on  a  sultry  day.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  sleek 
condition,  the  knotted  rope  round  his  waist  showed  the  au- 
sterity of  his  self -discipline;  tibe  multitude  doffed  their  caps  to 
him  as  a  mirror  of  piety,  and  even  the  dogs  scented  the  odour 
of  sanctity  that  exhaled  f r<»n  his  garments,  and  howled  from 
their  kennels  as  he  passed. 

Such  was  Fray  Simon,  the  spiritual  counsellor  of  the  comely 

wife  of  Lope   Sanchez,  and  as  the  father  confessor  is  the 

domestic  confidant  of  women  in  humble  life  in  Sx)am,  he  was 

^  soon  made  acquainted,  in  great  secrecy,  with  the  story  of  the 

hidden  treasure. 

The  friar  opened  eyes  and  mouth,  and  crossed  himself  a 
dozen  times  at  the  naws.  After  a  moment's  pause,  '^  Daughter 
of  my  soul !"  said  he,  '^  know  that  thy  husband  has  committed 
a  double  sin,  a  sin  against  both  state  and  church!  The  trea- 
sure he  has  thus  seized  upon  for  himself,  being  f oimd  in  the 
royal  domains,  belongs  of  cotu<se  to  the  crown;  but  being  in- 
fidel wealth,  rescued,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  fangs  of  Satan, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  church.  Still,  however,  the  matter 
may  be  accommodated.    Bring  hither  the  myrtle  wreath." 

When  the  good  father  beheld  it,  his  eyes  twinkled  more  than 
ever,  with  admiration  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  emeralds. 
**This,"  said  he,  **  being  the  first  fruits  of  this  discovery, 
should  be  dedicated  to  pious  purposes.  I  will  hang  it  up  as 
a  votive  offering  before  the  image  of  San  Francisco  in  our 
chapel,  and  will  earnestly  pray  to  him,  this  very  night,  that 
your  husband  be  permitted  to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of 
your  wealth." 

The  good  dame  was  delighted  to  make  her  peace  with 
heaven  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  the  friar,  putting  the  wreath 
under  his  mantle,  departed  with  saintly  steps  towards  his  con- 
vent. 

When  Lope  Sanchez  came  home,  his  wife  told  him  what  had 
passed.  He  was  excessively  provoked,  for  he  lacked  his  wife's 
devotion,  and  had  for  some  time  groaned  in  secret  sk,  the 
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domeBtic  visitations  of  the  friar.  "  Woman,"  said  he,  ^*  what 
hast  thou  done !  Thou  hast  put  every  thing  at  hazard  by  thy 
tatthng." 

"What!"  cried  the  good  woman,  *' would  you  forbid  my 
disburthening  my  conscience  to  my  confessor?" 

"  No,  wife  I  confess  as  many  of  your  own  sins  as  you  please; 
but  as  to  this  money-digging,  it  is  a  sin  of  my  own^  and  my 
conscience  is  very  easy  under  the  weight  of  it." 

There  was  no  use,  however,  in  complaining;  the  secret  was 
told,  and,  like  water  spilled  on  the  sand,  was  not  again  to  be 
gathered.  Their  only  chance  was,  that  the  friar  would  be  dis- 
creet. 

The  next  day,  while  Lope  Sanchez  was  abroad,  there  was  an 
humble  knocking  at  the  door,  and  Fray  Simcm  entered  with 
meek  and  demure  countenance. 

**  Daughter,"  said  he,  **I  have  prayed  earnestly  to  San 
Francisco,  and  he  has  heard  my  prayer.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  the  saint  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  but  with  a  frowning 
aspect.  **Why,"  said  he,  **dost  thou  pray  tome  to  dispense 
with  this  treasure  of  the  Gentiles,  when  thou  seest  the  pov- 
erty, of  my  chapel?  Go  to  the  house  of  Lope  Sanchez,  crave 
in  my  name  a  portion  c^  the  Moorish  gold  to  furnish  two 
candlesticks  for  the  main  altar,  and  let  him  x)O0sess  the  residue 
in  i>eace.' " 

When  the  good  woman  heard  of  this  vision,  she  crossed  her- 
self with  awe,  and  going  to  the  secret  place  where  Lope  had 
hid  the  treasure,  she  filled  a  great  leathern  purse  with  pieces 
of  Moorish  gold,  and  gave  it  to  the  friar.  The  pious  monk  be- 
stowed upon  her  in  return,  benedictions  enough,  if  paid  by 
heaven,  to  enrich  her  race  to  the  latest  posterity;  then  shp- 
ping  the  purse  into  the  sleeve  of  his  habit,  he  folded  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  and  departed  with  an  air  of  humble  thankful- 
ness. 

When  Lope  Sanchez  heard  of  this  second  donation  to  the 
church,  he  had  weU  nigh  lost  his  senses.  *  *  Unfortunate  man, " 
cried  he,  *'what  will  become  of  me?  I  shall  be  robbed  by 
piecemeal ;  I  shall  be  ruined  and  brought  to  beggary  .^" 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  his  wife  could  pacify 
him  by  reminding  him  of  the  countless  wealth  that  yet  re- 
mained; and  how  considerate  it  was  for  San  Francisco  to  rest 
contented  with  so  very  small  a  portion. 

Unluckily,  Fray  Simon  had  a  number  c-  poor  relations  to  be 
provided  for,  not  to  mention  some  half  dozen  sturdy,  bullet^ 
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headed  orphan  children  and  destitute  fcwindlingft,  that  he  had 
taken  under  his  care.  He  repeated  his  visits,  t^relore,  from 
day  to  day,  with  salutations  on  behalf  of  Saint  Dominick,  Saint 
Andrew,  Saint  James,  until  poor  Lope  was  driven  to  despair, 
and  f oimd  that,  unless  he  got  out  of  the  reach  of  this  holy  friar, 
he  should  have  to  make  peace  c^erings  to  every  saint  in  the 
kalendar.  He  determined,  th^?ef ore,  to  pack  up  his  remaining 
wealth,  beat  a  secret  retreat  in  the  night,  and  make  off  to 
another  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Full  of  his  project,  he  bought  a  stout  mule  lor  the  piarpose, 
and  teliiered  it  in  a  gloomy  vBult,  underneath  the  tower  of  the 
Seven  Floors.  The  very  place  from  whence  the  Bellado,  or 
goblin  horse  without  a  head,  is  said  to  issue  forth  at  midnight 
and  to  scour  the  streets  ctf  Qranada^  pursued  by  a  peck  of  hell- 
hounds. Lope  Sanchez  had  little  fsdth  in  the  st(»*y ,  but  availed 
hims^  of  the  dread  occainooed  by  it,  knowing  that  no  one 
would  be  likely  to  pry  into  the  subterranean  stable  of  the  phan- 
tom steed.  He  sent  off  his&unily  in  thecourse  of  the  day,  with 
orders  to  wait  for  him  at  a  distant  village  of  the  Vega.  As  the 
night  advanced,  he  conveyed  his  treasure  to  the  vault  under 
the  tower,  imd  having  loaded  his  mule,  he  led  it  fortb,  and 
cautiously  descended  tito  dusky  av^iue. 

Honest  Lope  had  taken  has  measures  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
imx)arting  them  to  no  one  but  the  faithful  wife  of  his  bosom. 
By  some  miraculous  revelatiom,  however,  they  bec€ime  known 
to  ¥T9ij  Simon;  the  zealous  friar  beheld  these  infidel  treasures 
on  the  point  of  slipping  for  ever  out  of  his  grasp,  and  deter- 
mined to  have  one  more  dash  at  them  for  the  ben^t  of  the 
church  and  San  Frs»cisco.  Accordingly,  when  the  beHs  had 
rung  for  animas,  and  all  the  Alhambra  was  quiet,  he  stole  oat 
of  his  convent,  and,  descending  throu^  the  gaite  of  Jni^ce, 
concealed  MmseH  among  the  thickets  of  roses  and  laureis  that 
border  the  great  avenue.  Here  he  remained,  counting  the 
quarters  of  hours  as  they  were  sounded  on  the  bell  of  the 
watch-tower,  and  listeniog  to  the  dreary  hootings  of  owls,  and 
the  distant  barkii^  of  dogs  from  the  gipsy  caverns. 

At  length,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  hoctfs,  and,  throu^  the 
gloom  of  the  overshadowing  trees,  imperfectly  beheld  a  steed 
descending  the  avenue.  The  sturdy  friar  chuckled  at  the  idea 
of  the  knowing  turn  he  was  about  to  serve  honest  LopMe.  Tuck- 
ing up  the  skirts  of  his  habit,  and  wriggling  Hke  a  cat  watchtng 
a  moose,  he  waited  until  his  prey  was  directly  b^ore  lii^p^ 
when  dartang  fortii  from  his  leafy  covert^  and  putting  one  hud 
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on  \,ae  shoulder,  and  the  otzher  on  the  crupper,  he  made  a  vault 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  experienced  master  of 
equitation,  and  alighted  well  forked  astride  the  steed.  ^  ^  Aha  I" 
said  the  sturdy  friar,  **  we  shall  now  see  who  best  understands 
tiiegame." 

He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  yrhem  the  m^uJe  faogan  to 
kick  and  rear  and  plunge,  and  then  set  oft  at  full  speed  down 
the  hill.  The  friar  attempted  to  check  him,  but  in  vain.  He 
bounded  from  rock  to  rock,  and  bush  to  bush;  the  friar's  habit 
was  torn  to  ribands,  and  fluttered  in  the  wind;  his  shaven  poll 
received  many  a  hard  knock  from  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  many  a  scratch  from  the  brambles.  To  add  to  his  terror 
and  distress,  he  found  a  pack  of  seven  hounds  in  full  cry  at  his 
heels,  and  perceived,  too  late,  that  he  was  actually  mounted 
upon  the  terrible  BeUado  I 

Away  they  went,  according  to  the  ancient  phrase,  ^'pull 
devil,  pull  friar,"  down  the  great  avenue,  across  the  Flaza 
Nueva,  along  the  Zacatin,  around  the  Vivarambla, — never  did 
huntsman  and  hound  make  a  more  furious  run,  or  more  inf er< 
nal  uproar. 

In  vain  did  the  friar  invoke  every  saint  in  the  kalendar,  and 
the  holy  virgin  into  the  bargain;  every  time  he  menti<^Qed  a 
name  of  the  kind,  it  was  Mke  a  fresh  application  of  the  spur, 
and  made  the  BeUado  bound  as  high  as  a  house.  Through  the 
remainder  of  the  night  was  the  imlucky  Fray  Simon  carried 
hither  and  thither  and  whither  he  would  not,  until  every  bone 
in  his  body  adied,  and  he  suffered  a  loss  of  leather  too  grievous 
to  be  mentioned.  At  length,  the  crowing  of  a  cock  gave  the 
signal  of  retumiog  day.  At  the  sound,  the  goblin  steed  wheeled 
about,  and  galloped  back  for  his  tower.  Again  he  scoured  the 
Vivarambla,  ihe  Zacatin,  the  Flaza  Nueva,  and  the  avenue  of 
fountains,  the  seven  dogs  yelling  and  barking,  and  leaping  up, 
and  snapping  at  the  heels  of  the  terrified  friar.  The  first  streak 
of  day  had  just  appeared  as  they  reached  the  tower;  here  the 
goblin  steed  kicked  up  his  heels,  sent  the  friar  a  somerset 
through  the  air,  plunged  into  the  dark  vault  followed  by  the 
infernal  pack,  and  a  profound  silence  succeeded  to  the  late 
deafening  clamour. 

Was  ever  so  diabolical  a  trick  played  off  upon  holy  friar? 
A  peasant  going  to  his  labours  at  early  dawn,  found  the  unfor- 
tunate frray  Simon  lying  under  a  fig-tree  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  but  so  bruised  and  bedeviled,  that  he  could  neither 
speak  nor  move.    H»  was  conveyed  with  all  care  and  tender- 
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ness  to  his  cell,  and  the  story  went  that  he  had  been  waylaid 
and  maltreated  by  robbers.  A  day  or  two  elapsed  before  ho 
recovered  the  use  of  his  Hmbs:  he  consoled  himself  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  thoughts  that  though  the  mule  with  the  treasure 
had  escaped  him,  he  had  previously  had  some  rare  pickings  at 
the  infidel  spoils.  His  first  care  on  being  able  to  use  his  Hmbs, 
was  to  search  beneath  his  pallet,  where  he  had  secreted  the 
myrtle  wreath  and  the  leathern  pouches  of  gold,  extracted  from 
the  piety  of  dame  Sanchez.  What  was  his  dismay  at  finding 
the  wreath,  in  effect,  but  a  withered  branch  of  myrtle,  and  the 
leathern  pouches  filled  with  sand  and  gravel ! 

Fray  Simon,  with  all  his  chagrin,  had  the  discretion  to  hold 
his  tongue,  for  to  betray  the  secret  might  draw  on  him  the 
ridicule  of  the  pubUc,  and  the  punishment  of  his  superior;  it 
was  not  until  many  years  afterwards,  on  his  death-bed,  that  he 
revealed  to  his  confessor  his  nocturnal  ride  on  the  Bellado. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  Lope  Sanchez  for  a  long  time  after  his 
disappearance  from  the  Alhambra.  His  memory  was  always 
cherished  as  that  of  a  merry  companion,  though  it  was  feared, 
from  the  care  and  melancholy  showed  in  his  conduct  shortly 
before  his  mysterious  departure,  that  poverty  and  distress  had 
driven  him  to  some  extremity.  Some  years  afterwards,  one  of 
his  old  companions,  an  invalid  soldier,  being  at  Malaga,  was 
knocked  down  and  nearly  run  over  by  a  coach  and  six.  The 
carriage  stopped;  an  old  gentleman,  magnificently  dressed, 
with  a  bag- wig  and  sword,  stepped  out  to  assist  the  poor  in- 
valid. What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  latter  to  behold  in 
this  grand  cavalier,  his  old  friend  Lope  Sanchez,  who  was  actu- 
ally celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Sanchica,  with 
one  of  the  first  grandees  in  the  land. 

The  carriage  contained  the  bridal  party.  There  was  damet 
Sanchez  now  grown  as  round  as  a  barrel,  and  dressed  out  with 
feathers  and  jewels,  and  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  necklaces  of 
diamonds,  and  rings  on  every  finger,  and  altogether  a  finery  of 
apparel  that  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Queen  Sheba. 
The  httle  Sanchica  had  now  grown  to  be  a  woman,  and  for 
grace  and  beauty  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  duchess,  if 
not  a  princess  outright.  The  bridegroom  sat  beside  her,  rathor 
a  withered,  spindle-shanked  httle  man,  but  this  only  proved 
him  to  be  of  the  true  blue  blood,  a  legitimate  Spanish  grandee 
being  rarely  above  three  cubits  in  stature.  The  match  had  been 
of  the  mother's  making. 

Biches  had  not  spoiled  the  heart  of  honest  Lope.    He  kept 
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bis  old  comrade  with  him  for  several  days;  feasted  him  like 
a  king,  took  him  to  plays  and  bull-fights,  and  at  length  sent 
him  away.rejoiciDg,  with  a  big  bag  of  money  for  himself,  and 
another  to  be  distributed  among  his  ancient  messmates  of  the 
Alhambra.  • 

Lope  always  gave  out  that  a  rich  brother  had  died  in 
America,  and  left  him  heir  to  a  copper  mine,  but  the  shrewd 
gossips  of  the  Alhambra  insist  that  his  wealth  was  all  derived 
from  his  having  discovered  the  secret  guarded  by  the  two 
marble  nymphs  of  the  Alhambra.  It  is  remarked,  that  these 
very  discreet  statues  continue  even  unto  the  present  day  with 
their  eyes  fixed  most  significantly  on  the  same  part  of  the 
wall,  which  leads  many  to  suppose  there  is  stiQ  some  hidden 
treasure  remaining  there,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
enterprising  traveller.  Though  others,  and  particularly  all 
female  visitors,  regard  them  with  great  complacency,  as  last- 
ing mommients  of  the  fact,  that  women  can  keep  a  secret. 


MAHAMAD   ABEN   ALAHMAR: 

THB  FOUNDER  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

HAViNa  dealt  so  freely  in  the  marvellous  legends  of  the 
Alhambra,  I  feel  as  if  bound  to  give  the  reader  a  few  facts 
concerning  its  sober  history,  or  rather  the  history  of  those 
magnificent  princes,  its  founder  and  finisher,  to  whom  Eu- 
rope is  indebted  for  so  beautiful  and  romantic  an  oriental 
monument.  To  attain  these  facts,  I  descended  from  this  re- 
gion of  fancy  and  fiction,  where  everything  is  liable  to  take  an 
imaginative  tint,  and  carried  my  researches  among  the  dusty 
tomes  of  the  old  Jesuit's  hbrary  in  the  university.  This  once 
boasted  repository  of  erudition  is  now  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  having  been  stripped  of  its  manuscripts  and  rarest 
works  by  the  French,  while  masters  of  Granada.  Still  it  con- 
tains, among  many  ponderous  tomes  of  polemics  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  several  curious  tracts  of  Spanish  hterature,  and  above 
all,  a  number  of  those  antiquated,  dusty,  parchment-bound 
chronicles,  for  which  I  have  a  peculiar  veneration. 

In  this  old  library  I  have  passed  many  delightful  hours  of 
quiet,  imdisturbed,  literary  foraging,  for  the  keys  of  the  doors 
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and  boakcaseB  were  kindly  entrusted  to  me,  and  I  was  left 
alone  to  rummage  at  my  leisure—a  rare  indulgence  in  those 
sanctuaries  of  learning,  which  too  often  tantalize  the  thirsty 
student  with  the  sight  of  sealed  f oimtains  of  knowledge. 

In  the*course  of  these  visits  I  gleaned  the  following  particu- 
lars concerning  the  historical  characters  in  question. 

The  Moors  of  Granada  regarded  the  Alhamhra  as  a  miracle 
of  art,  and  had  a  tradition  that  the  king  who  founded  it  dealt 
in  magic,  or  at  least  was  deeply  versed  in  alchymy,  by  means 
of  which,  he  procured  the  immense  sums  of  gold  expended  in 
its  erection.  A  brief  view  of  his  reign  will  show  the  real  secret 
of  his  wealth. 

The  name  of  this  monarch,  as  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  some 
of  the  apartments,  was  Aben  Abd'allah  {i,e,  the  father  of 
AbdaJlah),  but  he  is  commonly  known  in  Moorish  history  as 
Hahamad  Aben  Alahmar  (or  Mahamad  son  of  Alahmar),  or 
simply  Aben  Alahmar,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

He  was  born  in  Arjona,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  591,  of  the 
Christian  era,  1195,  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Beni  Nasar,  or 
chUdren  of  Nasar,  and  no  expense  was  spared  by  his  parents 
to  fit  biTTi  for  the  high  station  to  which  the  opulence  and 
dignity  of  his  family  entitled  him.  The  Saracens  of  Spain 
were  greatly  advanced  in  civilization.  Every  principal  city 
was  a  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  com- 
mand the  most  enHghtened  instructors  for  a  youth  of  rank 
and  f  ortime.  Aben  Alahmar,  when  he  arrived  at  xnanly  years, 
was  appointed  Alcayde  or  governor  of  Arjona  and  Jaen,  and 
gained  great  popularity  by  his  benignity  and  justice.  S<Hne 
years  afterwards,  on  the  death  <rf  Aben  Hud,  the  Moc^risth 
power  of  Spain  was  broken  into  factions,  and  many  places 
declared  for  Mahamad  Aben  Alahmar.  Bemg  of  a  sanguine 
spirit  and  lofty  ambition,  he  seized  upon  the  occasion,  made  a 
circuit  through  the  country,  and  was  every  where  received 
with  acclamation.  It  was  in  the  year  1238  that  he  entered 
Granada  amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  multitude.  He 
was  proclaimed  king  with  every  demcmstraticffii  of  joy,  and 
soon  became  the  head  of  the  Modems  in  Spain,  being  the  first 
of  the  illugtrious  line  of  Beni  Nasar  that  had  sat  upon  l&e 
throne. 

His  reign  was  such  as  to  render  him  a  blessing  to  his  sub- 
jects.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  various  cities  to  such  as 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  valour  and  prudence,  and 
who  seemed  most  acceptable  to  the  people.    He  organized  a 
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v%[lant  police,  and  established  rigid  rules  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  poor  and  the  distressed  always  found 
ready  admission  to  his  presence,  and  he  attended  personally 
to  their  assistance  and  redress.  He  erected  hospitals  for  the 
bUnd,  the  aged,  and  infirm,  and  all  those  incapable  of  labour, 
and  visited  them  frequently,  not  on  set  days,  with  pomp  and 
form,  so  as  to  give  time  for  every  thing  to  be  put  in  order  and 
every  abuse  concealed,  but  suddenly  and  unexi)ectedly,  in- 
forming himself  by  actual  observation  and  close  inquiry  of  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  and  the  conduct  of  those  appointed  to 
administer  to  their  relief. 

He  founded  schools  and  colleges,  which  he  visited  in  the 
same  manner,  inspecting  personally  the  instruction  OfThe 
youth.  He  established  butcheries  and  public  ovens,  that  the 
people  might  be  furnished  with  wholesome  provisions  at  just 
and  regular  prices.  He  introduced  abundant  streams  of  water 
into  the  city,  erecting  baths  and  fountains,  and  constructing 
aqueducts  and  canals  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  Vega.  By 
these  means,  jwrosperity  and  abundance  prevailed  in  this  beau- 
tiful city,  its  gates  were  thronged  with  commerce,  and  its 
warehouses  fffled  with  the  luxuries  and  merchandize  of  every 
chme  and  country. 

While  Mahamad  Aben  Alahmar  was  ruling  his  fair  domains 
thus  wisely  and  prosperously,  he  was  suddenly  menaced  by 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  Christians  at  that  time,  profiting 
by  the  dismemberment  of  the  Moslem  power,  w^re  rapidly 
regaining  their  ancient  territories.  James  the  Conqueror  had 
subjected  all  Valentia,  and  Ferdinand  the  Saint  was  carrying 
his  victorious  armies  into  Andalusia.  The  latter  invested  the 
city  of  Jaen,  and  swore  not  to  raise  his  camp  until  he  had 
gained  possession  of  the  place.  Mahamad  Aben  Alahmar  was 
conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  means  to  carry  on  a  war 
with  the  potent  sovereign  of  Castile.  Takiug  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, therefore,  he  repaired  privately  to  the  Christian  camp, 
and  made  his  unexpected  appearance  in  the  presence  of  king 
Ferdinand.  **Iii  me,"  said  he,  "you  behold  Mahamad,  king 
of  Granada.  I  confide  in  your  good  faith,  and  put  myself 
under  your  protection.  Take  all  I  possess,  and  receive  me  as 
yoiu*  vassal."  So  saying,  he  knelt  and  kissed  the  king's  hand 
in  token  of  submission. 

King  Ferdinand  was  touched  by  this  instance  of  confiding 
faith,  and  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity.  He 
raised  his  late  rival  from  the  earth  and  embraced  him  as  a 
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friend,  nor  would  he  accept  the  wealth  he  offered,  hut  received 
him  as  a  vassal,  leaving  him  sovereign  of  his  dominions,  on 
condition  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute,  attending  the  cortes  as 
one  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  and  serving  him  in  war  with 
a  certain  number  of  horsemen. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mahamad  was  called  upon  for 
his  military  services,  to  aid  king  Ferdinand  in  his  famous  siege 
of  Seville.  The  Moorish  king  sallied  forth  with  five  hundred 
chosen  horsemen  of  Granada,  than  whom  none  in  the  world 
knew  better  how  to  manage  the  steed  or  wield  the  lance.  It 
was  a  melancholy  and  humiliating  service,  however,  for  they 
h£td  to  draw  the  sword  against  their  brethren  of  the  faith. 
MaiiaNBad  gained  a  melancholy  distinction  by  his  prowess  in  this 
renowned  conquest,  but  more  true  honour  by  the  humanity 
which  he  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  to  introduce  into  the  usages 
of  war.  When  in  1248,  the  famous  city  of  Seville  surrendered  to 
the  Castilian  monarch,  Mahamad  returned  sad  and  full  of  care 
to  his  dominions.  He  saw  the  gathering  ills  that  menaced  the 
Moslem  cause,  and  uttered  an  ejaculation  often  used  by  him 
in  moments  of  anxiety  and  trouble:  **How  straitened  and 
wretched  would  be  our  life,  if  our  hope  wei^  not  so  spacious 
and  extensive."  * 

When  the  melancholy  conqueror  approached  his  beloved 
Qranada,  the  people  thronged  forth  to  see  him  with  impatient 
joy,  for  they  loved  him  as  a  benefactor.  They  had  erected 
arches  of  triumph  in  honour  of  bis  martial  exploits,  and  wher- 
ever he  passed  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations,  as  El  Oaltb, 
or  the  conqueror;  Mahamad  shook  his  head  when  he  heard  the 
appellation,  **TFa  le  Qalib  iU  AZd,"  exclaimed  he:  (there  is  no 
conqueror  but  Gk)d !)  From  that  time  forward,  he  adopted  this 
exclamation  as  a  motto.  He  inscribed  it  on  an  obUque  band 
across  his  escutcheon,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  motto  of  his 
descendants. 

Mahamad  had  purchased  peace  by  submission  to  the  Chris- 
tian yoke,  but  he  knew  that  where  the  elements  were  so  dis- 
cordant, and  the  motives  for  hostility  so  deep  and  ancient,  it 
could  not  be  secui^e  or  permanent.  Acting  therefore  upon  an 
old  maxim,  **  arm  thyself  in  peace,  and  clothe  thyself  in  sum- 
mer," he  improved  the  present  interval  of  tranquilhty  by  for- 
tifying his  dominions  and  replenishing  his  arsenals,  and  by 


*  '*  Que  angoste  3'  miserabile  seria  nuestra  vida,  sino  fuera  tan  dllatada  y  espaclosa 
nuestra  esperanza  1^  * 
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promoting  those  useful  arts  which  give  wealth  and  real  power 
to  an  empire.  He  gave  premiums  and  privileges  to  the  best 
artisans;  improved  the  breed  of  horses  and  other  domestic 
animals;  encouraged  husbandry;  and  increased  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  twofold  by  his  protection,  making  the  lonely 
valleys  of  his  kingdom  to  bloom  like  gardens.  He  fostered  also 
the  growth  and  fabrication  of  silk,  until  the  looms  of  Granada 
surpassed  even  those  of  Syria  in  the  fineness  and  beauty  of 
their  productions.  He,  moreover,  caused  the  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  other  metals  found  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  his  dominions,  to  be  diligently  worked,  and  was  the  first 
king  of  Granada  who  struck  money  of  gold  and  silver  with  his 
name,  taking  great  care  that  the  coins  should  be  skillfully  exe- 
cuted. 

It  was  about  this  time,  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  just  after  his  return  from  the  siege  of  Seville, 
that  he  commenced  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Alhambra: 
superintending  the  building  of  it  in  person,  mingling  frequently 
among  the  artists  and  workmen,  and  directing  their  labours. 

Though  thus  magnificent  in  his  works,  and  great  in  his  enter- 
prises, he  was  simple  in  his  person,  and  moderate  in  his  enjoy- 
ments. His  dress  was  not  merely  void  of  splendour,  but  so 
plain  as  not  to  distinguish  him  from  his  subjects.  His  harem 
boasted  but  few  beauties,  and  these  he  visited  but  seldom, 
though  they  were  entertained  with  great  magnificence.  His 
wives  were  daughters  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  were  treated 
by  him  as  friends  and  rational  companions ;  what  is  more,  he 
managed  to  make  them  live  as  friends  with  one  another. 

He  passed  much  of  his  time  in  his  gardens;  especially  in 
those  of  the  Alhambra,  which  he  had  stored  with  the  rarest 
plants,  and  the  most  beautiful  and  aromatic  flowers.  Here  he 
delighted  himself  in  reading  histories,  or  in  causing  them  to  be 
read  and  related  to  him ;  and  sometimes,  in  intervals  of  leisure, 
employed  himself  in  the  instiniction  of  his  three  sons,  for  whoTo 
he  had  provided  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  masters. 

As  he  had  frankly  and  voluntaiily  offered  himself  a  tributary 
vassal  to  Ferdinand,  so  he  always  remained  loyal  to  his  word, 
giving  him  repeated  proofs  of  fidelity  and  attachment.  When 
that  renowned  monarch  died  in  Seville,  in  1254,  Mahamad  Aben 
Alahmar  sent  ambassadors  to  condole  with  his  successor, 
Alonzo  X.,  and  with  them  a  gallant  train  of  a  hundred  Moorish 
cavaliers  of  distinguished  rank,  who  were  to  attend,  each  bear- 
ing a  lighted  taper  round  the  royal  bier,  during  the  funeral 
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cerciaoiiies.  This  grand  testain<mial  of  respeet  was  n^peated 
by  the  Modesa  monarch  durmg  the  remainder  of  his  life,  on 
each  aamiversary  of  the  death  of  King  Fernando  el  Santo,  whan 
the  hundred  Moorish  knights  repaired  from  Granada  to  Seville, 
and  took  their  stations  with  lighted  tapers  in  the  centre  <A  the 
sumptuous  cathedral  round  the  cenota;^  of  the  illusmous  de- 
ceased. 

Mahamad  Aben  Alahmar  retained  his  faculties  and  vigour 
to  an  ^advanced  age.  In  his  seventy-ninth  year  he  took  the 
field  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  the  flower  of  his  chivalry, 
to  resist  an  invasion  of  his  territories.  As  the  army  sallied 
forth  from  Granada,  one  of  tiie  principal  adalides  or  guides, 
who  rode  in  the  advaaice,  accidentally  broke  his  lance  against 
the  arch  of  the  gate.  The  counsellors  of  the  king,  alarmed  by 
this  circumstance,  which  was  considered  an  evil  omen,  en- 
treated hkn  to  return.  Their  supplications  were  in  vain.  The 
king  persisted,  and  at  noon-tide  the  oman,  say  the  Moorish 
chroniclers,  was  fatally  fulfilled.  Mahajnad  was  suddenly 
struck  with  illness,  and  had  nearly  fallen  from  his  horse.  He 
was  placed  on  a  litter,  and  borne  back  towards  Granada,  but 
his  illness  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
pitch  his  tent,  in  the  Vega.  His  physicians  were  filled  with 
consternation,  not  knowing  what  remedy  to  prescribe.  In  a 
few  hours  he  died  vomiting  blood,  and  in  violent  convulsions. 
The  Castilian  prince,  Don  Philip,  brother  of  Alonzo  X.,  was  by 
his  side  when  he  expired.  His  body  was  embalmed,  enclosed 
in  a  silver  coffin,  and  bmded  in  the  Alhambra,  in  a  sepulchre 
of  precious  marble,  amidst  the  imfeigned  lamentations  of  his 
subjects,  who  bewailed  him  as  a  parent. 

Such  was  the  enlightened  patriot  prince,  who  founded  the 
Alhambra,  whose  name  remains  emblazoned  among  its  most 
delicate  and  graceful  ornaments,  and  .whose  memory  is  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  the  loftiest  associations  in  those  who  tread  these 
fading  scenes  of  his  magnificence  and  glory.  Though  his  un- 
oertakings  were  vast,  and  his  expenditures  immense,  yet  his 
treasury  was  always  full ;  and  this  seeimng  contradiction  gave 
rise  to  the  story  that  he  was  versed  in  magic  art  and  possessed 
of  the  secret  for  transmuting  baser  metals  into  gold. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  his  domestic  policy,  as  ha«  set 
forth,  will  easily  understand  the  natural  magic  and  simple 
alcnyTny  which  made  his  ample  treasury  to  overflow. 
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JUSEF  ABUL  HAGIAS: 

THK  FDnC^ER  OF  ISEDS  AIMAMBBA, 

Beneath  the  governor's  apaiianent  in  the  Albambnt  is  the 
royal  Mosque,  where  the  Moorish  monarch  perforzoed  their 
private  devotions.  Though  consecrated  as  a  Cathc#c  chapel, 
it  still  beans  traces  of  its  Moslem  origin ;  the  Saraeeiaic  ecdumns 
with  their  gilded  capitals,  and  the  latticed  gallery  for  the 
females  of  the  harem,  may  yet  be  seen,  and  the  escutcheons  of 
the  Moorish  Idn^  axe  mingled  on  the  walls  wiih  those  of  the 
Castilian  sovereigns. 

In  this  coQsecrated  place  perished  the  illustiiovs  Jus^  Abul 
Hagias,  the  high-minded  prince  who  comcpleted  the  Alhambra, 
and  who,  for  his  virtues  and  endowments,  deserves  almost 
equal  renown  with  its  magnanimous  founder.  It  is  with  pleas- 
ure I  draw  forth  froxn  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  too  long 
remained,  the  name  of  another  of  those  princes  of  a  departed 
and  almost  forgotten  race,  who  reigned  in  elegance  and  splen- 
dour in  Andalusia,  when  all  Europe  was  in  compaj^tive  bar- 

Jusef  Abul  Hagias  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Haxis) 
ascended  tha  throne  of  Granada  in  the  year  1883,  and  his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  mental  qualities  were  such  as  to  win  all 
hearts,  and  to  awaken  anticipations  of  a  besiefkieiit  mxd  pros- 
perous reign.  He  was  of  a  noble  presence  aaski  great  bodily 
strength,  united  to  manly  beauty.  His  oompleidon  was  ex- 
ceediug  fair,  and,  according  to  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  he 
heightened  the  gravity  and  majesty  of  his  appearance  by  suf- 
fering his  beard  to  grow  to  a  dignified  length,  and  dyeing  it 
black.  He  had  an  excellent  memory,  well  stored  with  science 
and  erudition;  he  was  of  a  lively  genius,  and  accotmted  the 
best  poet  of  his  time,  and  his  manners  weie  gentle,  affable,  and 
m'bane. 

Jusef  possessed  the  courage  ccmmion  to  all  generous  spirits, 
but  his  genius  was  more  calculated  for  peace  than  war,  and, 
though  obliged  to  take  up  arms  repeatedly  in  his  time,  he  was 
g^aerally  imfortunate.  He  carried  the  benignity  of  his  nature 
into  warfare,  prohibiting  all  wanton  cruelty,  and  enjoining 
mercy  and  protect^cm  towards  women  and  children,  the  aged 
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and  infirm,  and  all  friars  and  persons  of  holy  and  recluse  life. 
Among  other  ill-starred  enterprises,  he  imdertook  a  great  cam- 
paign in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Morocco,  against  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  but  was  defeated  in  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Salado;  a  disastrous  reverse  which  had  nearly 
proved  a  death  blow  to  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain. 

Jusef  obtained  a  long  truce  after  this  defeat,  during  which 
time  he  devoted  himseK  to  the  instruction  of  his  people  and  the 
improvement  of  their  morals  and  manners.  For  this  purpose 
he  established  schools  in  all  the  villages,  with  simple  and  uni- 
form systems  of  education;  he  obliged  every  hamlet  of  more 
than  twelve  houses  to  have  a  Mosque,  and  prohibited  various 
abuses  and  indecorums,  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  cere- 
monies of  rehgion,  and  the  festivals  and  pubUc  amusements  of 
the  people.  He  attended  vigilantly  to  the  police  of  the  city, 
establishing  nocturnal  guards  and  patrols,  and  superintending 
all  mimicipal  concerns. 

His  attention  was  also  directed  towards  finishing  the  great 
architectural  works  commenced  by  his  predecessors,  and  erecf- 
ing  others  on  his  own  plans.  The  Alhambra,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  good  Aben  Alahmar,  was  now  completed. 
Jusef  constructed  the  beautiful  gate  of  Justice,  forming  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  fortress,  which  he  finished  in  1348.  He 
likewise  adorned  many  of  the  courts  and  halls  of  the  palace,  as 
maybe  seen  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  wallq,  in  which  his  name 
repeatedly  occurs.  He  built  also  the  noble  Alcazar,  or  citadel 
of  Malaga ;  now  imf  ortimately  a  mere  mass  of  crumbling  ruins, 
but  which  probably  eichibited  in  its  interior  similar  elegance 
and  magnificence  with  the  Alhambra. 

The  genius  of  a  sovereign  stamps  a  character  upon  his  time. 
The  nobles  of  Granada,  imitating  the  elegant  and  graceful  taste 
of  Jusef,  soon  filled  the  city  of  Granada  with  magnificent  pal- 
aces ;  the  halls  of  which  were  paved  in  Mosaic,  the  walls  and 
ceihngs  wrought  in  fret-work,  and  delicately  gilded  and  painted 
with  azure,  vermilion,  and  other  brilliant  colours,  or  minutely 
inlaid  with  cedar  and  other  precious  woods ;  si)ecimonsof  which 
have  survived  in  all  their  lustre  the  lapse  of  several  centuries. 

Many  of  the  houses  had  fountains,  which  threw  up  jets  of 
water  to  refresh  and  cool  the  air.  They  had  lofty  towers  also, 
of  wood  or  stone,  curiously  carved  and  ornamented,  and  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  metal  that  glittered  in  the  sun.  Such  was 
the  refined  and  delicate  taste  in  architecture  that  prevailed 
among  this  elegant  people;  insomuch,  that  to  use  the  beautiful 
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flimile  of  aa  Arabian  writer,  "  Granada,  in  the  days  of  Jusef, 
was  as  a  silver  vase  filled  with  emeralds  and  jacinths.'' 
•  One  anecdote  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  magnanimity  ot 
this  generous  prince.  The  long  truce  which  had  succeeded  the 
battle  of  SaJado  was  at  an  end,  and  every  effort  of  Jusef  to 
renew  it  was  in  vain.  His  deadly  foe,  Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile, 
took  the  field  with  great  force,  and  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar. 
Jusef  reluctantly  took  up  arms,  and  sent  troops  to  the  relief  of 
the  place;  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  anidety,  he  received  tidings 
that  his  dreaded  foe  had  suddenly  faUen  a  victim  to  the  plague. 
Instead  of  manifesting  exultation  on  the  occasion,  Jusef  called 
to  mind  the  great  qualities  of  the  deceased,  and  was  touched 
with  a  noble  sorrow.  **Alasl"  cried  he,  *' the  world  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  excellent  princes;  a  sovereign  who  knew  how 
to  honour  merit,  whether  in  friend  or  foe  1" 

The  Spanish  chroniclers  themselves  bear  witness  to  this  mag- 
nanimity. According  to  their  accounts,  the  Moorish  cavaliers 
partook  of  the  sentiment  of  their  king,  and  put  on  mourning 
for  the  death  of  Alfonso.  Even  those  of  Gibraltar,  .who  had 
been  so  closely  invested,  when  they  knew  that  the  hostile  mon- 
arch lay  dead  in  his  camp,  determined  among  themselves  that 
no  hostile  movement  should  be  made  against  the  Christians. 

The  day  on  which  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the  army 
departed,  bearing  the  corpse  of  Alfonso,  the  Moors  issued  in 
multitudes  from  Gibraltar,  and  stood  mute  and  melancholy, 
watching  the  mournful  pageant.  The  same  reverence  for  the 
deceased  was  observed  by  all  the  Moorish  commanders  on  the 
frontiers,  who  suffered  the  funeral  train  to  pass  in  safety, 
bearing  the  corpse  of  the  Christian  sovereign  from  Gibraltar  to 
Seville.* 

Jusef  did  not  long  survive  the  enemy  he  had  so  generously 
deplored.  In  the  year  1354,  as  he  was  one  day  praying  in  the 
royal  mosque  of  the  Alhambra,  a  maniac  rushed  suddenly 
from  behind,  and  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  side.  The  cries  of 
the  king  brought  his  guards  and  courtiers  to  his  assistance. 
They  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  in  convulsions. 
He  was  borne  to  the  royal  apartments,  but  expired  almost  im- 


*  '*  Tlos  Moros  que  estaban  en  Ja  villa  y  Castillo  de  Gibraltar  despues  que  sopieron 
que  el  Bey  Don  Alonzo  era  muertn,  ordenaron  entresi  que  nin^no  non  fuesse 
osadode  fazer  ningun  movitniento  contra  los  Christianos,  nin  mover  pelear  contra 
eltos,  estovieron  todos  quedos  y  dezian  entre  ellos  que  aquel  dJa  muriera  un  noble 
rey  y  gran  principe  del  mundoJ" 
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mediately.  The  mtirderer  was  cut  to  pteees,  and  his  limbs 
burnt  in  public,  to  gratify  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
.  The  body  of  the  king  was  interred  in  a  superb  sepulchre  of 
white  marble;  a  long  epitaph  in  letters  of  gold  upon  an~ azure 
ground  recorded  his  virtues.  **  Here  lies  a  THng  and  martyr  of 
an  illustrious  line,  gentle,  learned  and  virtuous;  renowned  for 
the  graces  of  his  person  and  his  manners;  whose  dem^icy, 
piety  and  benevolence  were  extc^ed  throughout  the  kingdom 
c^  G-ranada.  He  was  a  great  prince,  an  illustrious  captain;  a 
sharp  sword  of  the  Moslems ;  a  valiant  standard-bearer  among 
the  most  potent  monarchs,"  etc. 

The  mosque  still  remains,  which  once  resounded  with  the 
dying  cries  of  Jusef,  but  the  monmnent  which  recorded  his 
virtues  has  long  since  disappeared.  His  name,  howev^  re- 
mains inscribed  among  the  ornaments  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
will  be  perpetuated  in  connection  with  this  renowned  pile, 
which  it  was  his  pride  and  delight  to  beautify. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AXiTHOTJGH  the  following  Chronicle  bears  the  name  of  the 
venerable  Fray  Antpnio  Agapida,  it  is  rather  a  superstructure 
reared  upon  the  fragmants  which  remain  of  his  work.  It  may 
be  asked,  Who  is  tibis  same  Agapida,  who  is  cited  with  such 
deference,  yet  wh«se  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
catalogues  of  Spanish  authors?  The  question  is  hard  to  an- 
swer: he  appears  ta  have  been  one  of  the  many  indefatigable 
authors  of  Spain,  who  have  filled  the  Hbraries  of  convents  and 
cathedrals  with  their  tomes,  without  ever  dregiming  of  bring- 
ing their  labors  to  the  press.  He  evidently  was  deeply  and 
accurately  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  wars  between  his 
countrymen  and  the  Moors— a  tract  of  history  but  too  much 
overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  fable.  His  glowing  zeal,  also,  in 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  faith,  entitles  him  to  bo  held  up  as  a 
model  of  the  good  old  orthodox  chroniclers,  who  recorded  with 
such  pious  exultation  the  united  triumphs  of  the  cross  and  the 
sword.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  his  manu- 
scripts, deposited  in  the  libraries  of  various  convents,  have 
been  dispersed  during  the  late  convulsions  in  Spain,  so  that 
nothing  is  now  to  be  met  of  them  but  disjointed  fragments. 
These,  however,  are  too  precious  to  be  suffered  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  as  they  contain  many  curious  facts,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  historian.  In  the  following  work,  therefore,  the 
manuscript  of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio,  will  be  adopted, 
wherever  it  exists  entire;  but  will  be  filled  up,  extended,  illus- 
trated, and  corroborated,  by  citations  from  various  authors, 
both  Spanish  and  Arabian,  who  have  treated  of  the  subject. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  know  how  far  the  work  is  indebted  to 
the  chronicle  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  may  readily  satisfy 
their  curiosity  by  referring  to  his  manuscript  fragments,  which 
are  carefully  preserved  in  the  library,  of  the  Escurial. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
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the  opinions  of  certain  of  the  most  learned  and  devout  histori- 
ographers of  former  times,  relative  to  this  war. 

Marinus  Siculus,  historian  to  Charles  Y.,  pronounces  it  a 
war  to  avenge  the  ancient  injmies  received  by  the  Christians 
from  the  Moors,  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  to 
extend  the  name  and  honor  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

Estevan  de  Garibay,  one  of  the  most  <£[stinguished  among 
the  Spanish  historians,  regards  the  war  as  a  special  act  of 
divine  clemency  towards  the  Moors;  to  the  end  that  those 
barbarians  and  infidels,  who  had  dragged  out  so  many  centu- 
ries under  the  diabolical  oppression  of  the  absurd  sect  of  Ma- 
homet, should  at  length  be  reduced  to  the  Christian  fe,ith.t 

Padre  Mariana,  also,  a  venerable  Jesuit,  and  the  most  re- 
nowned historian  oi  Spain,  considers  the  past  d(»3fiination  of  the 
Moors  as  a  scourge  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  nation,  for  its  ini- 
quities; but  the  triumphant  war  wil^i  Granada,  as  the  reward 
of  Heaven  for  its  great  act  of  propitiation  in  establishing  the 
glorious  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  1  No  sooner  (says  the 
worthy  father)  was  this  hcdy  office  opened  in  Spain,  than  there 
instantly  shone  forth  a  resplendent  li^t.  Then  it  was,  that, 
through  divine  favor,  the  nation  in(»*eased  in  power,  and  be- 
came competent  to  overthrow  and  trample  down  the  Moorish 
domination,  t 

Having  thus  cited  high  and  venerable  authority  f «<•  consid- 
ering this  war  in  the  light  of  one  of  those  pious  em^erprises 
denominated  crusades,  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  en- 
gage the  Christian  reader  to  follow  us  into  the  fie^d,  and  to 
stand  by  us  to  the  very  issue  of  the  encounter. 


*  Lucio  Marino  Slculo.    Oosas  MeiBorairilci  de  EapftSliv,  Ifli.  Ml 
t  Garibay.    Ooiupend.  Hist.  Espafia,  lib.  18,  c  SS. 
X  Mariana.    Hist.  Espafia.  lib.  25,  c.  1. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GRANADA,   AND  THE  TRIBUTE  WHICH  IT 

PAID  TO  THE  CASTILLAN  CROWN. 

The  history  of  tkoee  bloody  and  disastrouB  wars,  which  have 
caused  the  downfall  of  mighty  empires,  (observes  Fray  Anto- 
nio AgapidaO  has  ev^  been  considered  a  situdy  highly  delecta- 
ble, and  foil  of  precious  edificat^cm.  What  then  must  be  the 
history  of  a  pious  cnsade,  waged  by  the  most  Cntholic  of 
sovepeigns,  to  rescue  from  the  power  of  the  Infidels  one  of  the 
most  beautifid  but  benighted  regions  of  the  globe?  Ldoten 
t^hen,  while,  from  1^  solitude  of  my  cell,  I  relate  the  events 
ol  tiie  conquest  of  Gi^nada,  where  Christian  knight  and  tur- 
baned  Infid^  disputed,  inch  by  inch,  the  tear  land  of  Andalu- 
sia, until  the  crescent,  that  symbol  of  heathenish  abomdination,  ^ 
was  cast  down,  and  the  blessed  cross,  the  tree  of  onr  redemp- 
tion erected  in  its  stead. 

Nearly  eight  hundred  years  were  past  and  gone,  since  the  | 
Arabian  invaders  had  sealed  the  perdition  of  Spodn,  by  the  : 
defeat  of  Den  Roderick  the  last  of  her  Gothic  kings.  Since  ' 
that  disastrous  event,  kingdom  after  kingdom  had  been  gradu-  i 
ally  recovwed  by  the  Christian  princes,  until  ihe  single,  but 
powerful,  territory  of  Granada  alone  remained  under  domina-  ^ 
tion  of  the  Moors. 

This  renowned  kingdom  was  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  defended  on 
the  land  side  by  lofty  and  rugged  moimtains,  locking  up  within 
their  embraces,  deep,  rich,  and  verdant  valleys,  where   the 
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sterility  of  the  Burrounding  heights  was»  fdpald  By  prodigal 
fertility.  The  city  of  Granada  lay  in  th<j  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, sheltered  as  it  were  in  the  lap  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or 
chain  of  snowy  moimtains.  It  covered  two  lofty  hills,  and  a 
deep  valley  which  divides  them,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Darro.  One  of  these  hills  was  crowned  by  the  royal  palace 
and  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  capable  of  containing  forty 
thousand  men  within  its  walls  and  towers.  There  is  a  Moor- 
ish tradition,  that  the  king  who  built  this  mighty  pile,  was 
skilled  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  furnished  himself  with  gold 
and  silver  for  the  purpose  by  means  of  alchemy.*    Certainly, 

'^  never  was  there  an  edifice  accomplished  in  a  superior  style  of 
barbaric  magnificence ;  and  the  stranger  who,  even  at  the 
present  day,  wanders  among  its  silent  and  deserted  courts  and 
ruined  halls,  gazes  with  astonishment  at  its  gilded  and  fretted 
domes  and  luxurious  decorations,  still  retaining  their  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  in  defiance  of  the  ravages  of  time. 

Opposite  to  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  Alhambra,  was  its 
rival  hill,  on   the  summit  of   which  was  a  spacious  plain, 

\  covered  with  houses  and  crowded  with  inhabitants.  It  was 
commanded  by  a  fortress  called  the  Alcazaba.  The  declivities 
and  skirts  of  these  hills  were  covered  with  houses  to  the  num- 
ber of  seventy  thousand,  separated  by  narrow  streets  and 
small  squares,  according  to  the  custom  of  Moorish  cities.  The 
houses  had  interior  courts  and  gardens,  refreshed  by  fountains 
and  running  streams,  and  set  out  with  oranges,  citrons,  and 
pomegranates,  so  that  as  the  edifices  of  the  city  rose  above  eaxjh 
other  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  they  presented  a  mingled  appear- 
ance of  city  and  grove,  delightful  to  the  eye.  The  whole  was 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  three  leagues  in  circuit,  with  twelve 
gates,  and  fortified  by  a  thousand  and  thirty  towers.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  city,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
crowned  with  pei-petual  snows,  tempered  the  fervid  rays  of 
siunmer;  so  that,  while  other  cities  were  panting  with  the  sul- 
try and  stifling  heat  of  the  dog-days,  the  most  salubrious 
breezes  played  through  the  marble  halls  of  Granada. 

The  glory  of  the  city,  however,  was  its  vega  or  plain,  which 
spread  out  to  a  circumference  of  thirty-seven  leagues,  suiv 
roimded  by  lofty  mountains.  It  was  a  vast  garden  of  delight, 
refreshed  by  nmnerous  fountains,  and  by  the  silver  windings 
of   the  Xenil.    The  labor  and  ingenuity  of  the  Moors  had 

*  Zurita.  lib.  20,  c.  42. 
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diverted  the  waters  of  this  river  into  thousands  of  rills  and 
streams,  and  diffused  them  over  the  whole  surface  of  tho 
plain.  Indeed,  they  had  wrought  up  this  happy  region  to  a 
degree  of  wonderful  prosperity,  and  took  a  pride  in  decorating 
it,  as  if  it  had  heen  a  favorite  mistress.  The  hiUa,  were  clothed 
with  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys  embroidered  with 
gardens,  and  the  wide  plains  covered  with  waving  grain. 
Here  were  seen  in  profusion  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  fig,  and 
pomegranate,  with  great  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  from 
which  was  produced  the  finest  of  silk.  The  vine  clambered 
from  tree  to  tree;  the  grapes  hung  in  rich  clusters  about  the 
peasant's  cottage,  and  the  groves  were  rejoiced  by  the  perpet- 
ual song  of  the  nightingale.  In  a  word,  so  beautiful  was  the 
earth,  so  pure  the  air,  and  so  6ei3ne  the  sky,  of  this  dehcious 
region,  that  the  Moors  unagined  the  paradise  of  their  Prophet 
to  be  situated  in  that  part  of  the  heaven  which  overhimg  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.* 

This  rich  and  populous  territory  had  been  left  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  Infidels,  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  sovereign  of  Castile  and  Leon,  of  two  thousand  doblas  or 
pistoles  of  gold,  and  sixteen  hundred  Christian  captives;  or,  in 
default  of  captives,  an  equal  number  of  Moors  to  be  surrendered 
as  slaves;  all  to  be  deUvei'ed  in  the  city  of  Cordova. t 

At  the  era  at  which  this  chronicle  commences,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  of  glorious  and  happy  memory,  reigned  over  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Arragon;  and  Muley 
Aben  Hassan  sat  on  the  throne  of  Granada.  This  Muley  Aben 
Hassan  had  succeeded  to  his  father  Ismael  in  1465,  while 
Henry  IV.,  brother  and  immediate  predecessor  of  queen  Isa- 
bella, was  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  He  was  of  the  illustrious 
lineage  of  Mohammed  Abon  Alaman,  the  first  Moorish  king  of 
Granada,  and  was  the  most  potent  of  his  line.  He  had  in  f£u;t 
augmented  in  power,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  other  Moor^ 
ish  kingdoms,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Christians. 
Many  cities  and  strong  places  of  those  kingdoms,  which  lay 
contiguous  to  Granada,  had  refused  to  submit  to  Christian  vas- 
salage, and  had  sheltered  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Mtdey  Aben  Hassan.  His  territories  had  thus  increased  in 
wealth,  extent,  and  x>opulation«  beyond  all  former  example,  and 
contained  fourteen  cities  and  ninety-seven  fortified   towns, 


♦  Juan  Botero  Bonefi.    Relaciones  Universaleg  del  Mundo. 
f  Garibay.    Compend  lib.  4.  c.  S5. 
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besideB  numeTOUs  trnwafied  towns  and  rtlli^es',  defended  by 
formidable  castles.  The  spirit  of  Mtdey  Aben  Hassan  swelled 
with  his  possessions. 

The  tribute  of  money  and  captives  had  been  r^ularly  paid 
by  his  father  Ismael;  and  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had,  on  one 
occasion,  attended  personally  in  Cordova,  at  the  x^ayment.  He 
had  witnessed  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  the  haughty  Castilians ; 
and  so  indignant  was  the  proud  son  of  Afric  at  what  he  consid- 
ered a  degradation  of  his  race,  that  his  blood  boOed  whenever 
he  recollected  the  humihating  scene. 

Whfflft  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  ceased  all  payment  of  liie 
tribute ;  and  it  was  sufficient  to  put  him  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
cmly  to  mention  it.  "He  was  a  fi^ee  and  wguplike  infld^," 
says  the  CathoHc  Fray  Antonio  Agapida;  "his  bsttemess 
against  the  holy  Christian  faith  had  been  signalized  in  battle, 
during  the  MIe-lime  of  his  father;  and  the  same  diabolical 
spirit  of  hostility  was  apparent  in  his  ceasing  to  pay  this  most 
righteous  tribute." 


CHAPTER  n. 


HOW  THE  OATHOLIO  SOVEREIGNS  SENT  TO  DEMAND  ARREARS  OF 
TRIBUTE  OF  THE  MOOR,  AND  HOW  THE  MOOR  REPLIED. 

In  the  year  1478,  a  Spanish  courtier,  of  i)owerful  frame  and 
haughty  demeanor,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Granada,  as  ambas- 
sador frcmi  the  CathoHc  monarchs,  to  demand  the  arrear  of 
tribute.  His  name  was  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  a  zealous  and  de- 
vout knight,  full  of  ardor  for  the  faith  and  loyalty  for  the 
crown.  He  was  gallantly  mounted,  armed  at  aU  pcnnts^  and 
fc^owed  by  a  moderate,  but  well-appomted  retinue. 

The  Moorish  inhabitants  looked  jealously  at  this  mnaSH  but 
proud  array  of  Spanish  chivalry,  as  it  paraded,  with  that 
statdiness  possessed  only  by  Spanl^  cavaliers,  through  the 
renowned  gate  of  Elvira.  They  were  struck  with  the  stem 
and  lofty  demeanor  of  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  and  his  sinewy 
frame,  which  showed  him  formed  for  hardy  deeds  of  arms; 
and  they  supposed  he  had  come  in  search  of  distinction,  by 
defying  the  Moorish  knights  in  oi)en  tourney,  or  in  the  famous 
tilt  with  reeds,  for  which  they  were  so  renowned;  for  it  was 
still  the  custom  of  the  knights  of  either  nation  to  mingle 
in  these  courteous  and  chivalrous  contests,  duringthe  intervals 
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of  war.  When  they  learnt,  however,  that  he  was  come  to 
demand  the  tribute  so  abhorrent  to  the  ears  of  the  fiery  mon- 
arch, they  observed  that  it  well  required  a  warrior  of  his 
apparent  nerve,  to  execute  such  an  embassy. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  received  the  cavaher  in  state,  seated  on 
a  magnificent  divan,  and  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his 
court,  in  the  haU  of  ambassadors,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
apartments  of  the  Alhambra.  When  De  Vera  had  delivered 
his  message,  a  haughty  and  bitter  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the 
fierce  monarch.  *^T^1  your  sovereigns,"  said  he,  "that  the 
kings  of  Granada,  who  used  to  pay  tribute  in  money  to  the 
OastUian  crown,  are  dead.  Our  mint  at  present  coins  nothing 
but  blades  of  scimitars  and  heads  of  lances."  * 

The  defiance  couched  in  this  proud  reply,  was  heard  with 
stern  and  lofty  courtesy  by  Dcm  Juan  de  Vera,  for  he  was  a 
bold  soldier,  and  a  devout  hater  of  the  Infidels;  and  he  saw 
ii'on  war  in  the  words  of  the  Moorish  monarch.  He  retired 
from  the  audience  chamber  with  stately  and  ceremonious 
gravity,  being  master  of  all  points  of  etiquette.  As  he  passed 
through  the  Court  of  Lions,  and  paused  to  regard  its  celebrated 
fountain,  he  f eU  into  a  discourse  with  the  Moorish  courtiers  on 
certain  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  those  Infidels  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  awak- 
ened the  pious  indignation  of  this  most  Christian  knight  and 
discreet  ambassador;  but  stOl  he  restrained  himself  within  the 
limits  of  lofty  gravity,  leaning  on  the  x)ommel  of  his  sword, 
and  looking  down  with  ineffable  scorn  upon  the  weak  casuists 
around  him.  The  quick  and  subtle  Arabian  witlings  redoubled 
their  light  attacks  upon  this  stately  Spaniard,  and  thought 
they  had  completely  foiled  him  in  the  contest;  but  the  stem 
Juan  de  Vera  had  an  argument  in  reserve,  for  which  they 
were  but  little  prepared;  for,  on  one  of  them,  of  the  race  of  the 
Abencerrages,  daring  to  question,  with  a  sneer,  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  blessed  virgin,  the  Catholic  knight  could 
no  longer  restrain  his  ire.  Raising  his  voice  of  a  sudden,  he 
told  the  Infidel  he  hed;  and,  raising  his  arm  at  the  same  time, 
he  smote  him  on  the  head  with  his  sheathed  sword. 

In  an  instant  the  Court  of  Lions  glistened  with  the  fiash  of 
arms,  and  its  fountains  would  have  been  dyed  with  blood,  had 
not  Muley  Aben  Hassan  overheard  the  tumult,  and  forbade  all 
appeal  to  arms,  pronouncing  the  person  of  the  ambassador 

*  Garibay.    Compend.  lib.  40,  c.  89.— Oonde.     Hist,  de  les  Arabes,  p.  4,  c.  84. 
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sacred  while  within  his  territories.  The  Abencerrage  trear 
Bured  up  the  remembrance  of  the  insult  until  an  hour  of  ven- 
geance should  ari-ive,  and  the  ambassador  prayed  our  blessed 
lady  to  grant  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  her  immaculate 
conception  on  the  head  of  this  turbaned  Infideli* 

Notwithstanding  this  occcun^ence,  Don  Juan  de  Vera  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  by  Muley  Aben  Hassan;  but 
nothing  could  make  him  unbend  from  his  stem  and  stately 
reserve.  Before  his  departure,  a  scimitar  was  sent  to  him  by 
the  king;  the  blade  of  the  finest  Damascas  steel,  the  hilt  of 
agate  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  the  guard  of  gold. 
De  Vera  drew  it,  and  smiled  grimly  as  he  noticed  the  admirable 
temper  of  the  blade.  ''  His  majesty  has  given  me  a  trenchant 
weapon,"  said  he;  "I  trust  a  time  will  come  when  I  may  show 
him  that  I  know  how  to  use  his  royal  present."  The  rejdy  was 
considered  as  a  comphment,  of  course;  the  bystanders  little 
^  knew  the  bitter  hostility  that  lay  couched  beneath. 

Don  Juan  de  Vera  and  his  companions,  during  their  brief 
sojourn  at  Granada,  learned  the  force,  and  situation  of  the 
Moor,  with  the  eyes  of  practiced  warriors.  They  saw  that  he 
was  well  prepared  for  hostihties.  His  walls  and  towers  were 
of  vast  strength,  in  complete  repair,  and  moimted  with  lom- 
bards  and  other  heavy  ordnance.  His  magazines  were  well 
stored  with  all  the  mimitions  of  war:  he  had  a  mighty  host  of 
foot-soldiers,  together  with  squadrons  of  cavalrv,  ready  to 
scour  the  comitry  and  carry  on  either  defensive  or  predatory 
warfare.  The  Otiristian  warriors  noted  these  things  without 
dismay;  their  hearts  rather  glowed  with  emulation,  at  the 
thoughts  of  encountering  so  worthy  a  foe.  As  they  slowly 
pranced  through  the  streets  of  Granada,  on  their  departure, 
they  looked  round  with  eagerness  on  its  stately  palaces  and 
sumptuous  mosques;  on  its  alcayceria  or  bazar,  crowded  with 
silks  and  cloth  of  silver  and  gold,  with  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  and  other  rich  merchandise,  the  luxuries  of  every 
chme;  and  they  longed  for  the  time  when  all  this  wealth 
should  be  the  spoil  of  the  soldiers  of  the  faith,  and  when  each 
tramp  of  their  steeds  might  be  fetlock  deep  in  the  blood  and 
carnage  of  the  Infidels. 

Don  Juan  de  Vera  and  his  little  band  pursued  their  way 

*  The  Curate  of  Los  Palacios  also  reconls  this  anecdote,  but  mentions  it  as  hap- 
pening on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  Don  Juan  de  Vera  was  sent  to  negotiate  for 
certain  Christian  captives.  There  api)ears  every  reason,  however,  to  consider  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida  most  correct  in  the  period  to  which  he  refers  it. 
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slowly  through  the  country,  to  the  Christian  frontier.  Every 
town  was  strongly  fortified.  The  vega  was  studded  with  tow- 
ers of  refuge  for  the  peasantry;  every  pass  of  the  mountain 
had  its  castle  of  defence,  every  lofty  height  its  watch-tower. 
As  the  Christian  cavaliers  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  for- 
tresses, lances  and  scimitai'S  flashed  from  their  battlements, 
and  the  turbaned  sentinels  seemed  to  dart  from  their  dark  eyes 
glances  of  hati'ed  and  defiance.  It  was  evident  that  a  war  with 
this  kingdom  must  be  one  of  doughty  peril  and  valiant  enter- 
prise; a  war  of  posts,  where  every  step  must  be  gained  by  toil 
and  bloodshed,  and  maintained  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
The  wanior  spirit  of  the  cavaliers  kindled  at  the  thoughts, 
and  they  were  impatient  forhostihties;  ^^not,"  says  Antonio 
Agapida,  ^ '  for  any  thirst  for  rapine  and  revenge,  but  from  that 
pure  and  holy  indignation  which  every  Spanish  knight  enter- 
tained at  beholding  this  beautiful  dominion  of  his  ancestors 
defiled  by  the  footsteps  of  Infidel  usurpers.  It  was  impossi-  m 
ble,"  he  adds,  *Vto  contemplate  this  deUdous  country,  and  not>| 
long  to  see  it  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  true  ^th,  and 
the  sway  of  the  Christian  monarchs." 

When  Don  Juan  de  Vera  returned  to  the  CastOian  court, 
and  reported  the  particulars  of  his  mission,  and  all  that  he  had 
heard  and  seen  in  the  Moorish  territories,  he  was  highly  hon- 
ored and  rewarded  by  king  Ferdinand;  and  the  zeal  he  had 
shown  in  vindication  of  the  sinless  conception  of  the  blessed 
virgio,  was  not  only  applauded  by  that  most  Cathohc  of  sov-  ' 
ereigns,  but  gained  him  great  favor  and  renown  among  all 
pious  cavaliers  and  reverend  prelates. 


CHAPTER  in. 


HOW  THE  MOOR  DETERMINED  TO  STRIDE  THE  PmST  BLOW  tS 

THE  WAR. 

The  defiance  thus  hurled  at  the  CastOian  sovereigns  by  the 
fiery  Moorish  kiag,  would  at  once  have  been  answered  by  the 
thunder  of  their  artillery ;  but  they  were  embroiled,  at  that 
time,  in  a  war  with  Portugal,  and  in  contests  with  their  own 
factious  nobles.  The  truce,  therefore,  which  had  existed  for 
many  years  between  the  nations,  was  suffered  to  continue ;  the 
wary  Ferdinand  reserving  the  refusal  to  pay  tribute  as  a  fair 
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grouiid  for  war,  whenever  the  favorable  moment  to  wage  it 
should  arrive. 

In  the  course  of  three  years,  the  war  with  Portugal  was  ter- 
minated, and  the  factions  of  the  Spanish  nobles  were^  for  the 
most  part,  quelled.  The  Castilian  sovereigns  now  turned  their 
thoughts  to  what,  from  the  time  of  the  union  of  their  crowns, 
had  been  the  great  object  of  their  ambition, — ^the  conquest  of 
Granada,  and  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  Moslem  power 
from  Spain.  Ferdinand,  whose  pious  zeal  was  quickened  by 
motives  of  temporal  policy,  looked  with  a  craving  eye  at  the 
rich  territory  of  the  Moor,  studded  with  innumerable  towns 
and  cities.  He  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  cautious 
and  persevering  patience,  taking  town  after  town  and  fortress 
after  fortress,  and  gradually  plucking  away  all  the  suppcnrts, 

K  before  he  attempted  the  Moorish  capital.  '^  I  will  pick  out  the 
seeds,  one  by  one,  of  this  pomegranate,"  said  the  wary  Fer- 
dinand.* 
Muley  Aben  Hassan  was  aware  of  the  hostile  intenticms  of 
the  Catholic  monarch,  but  felt  confident  in  his  means  of 
rosisting  them.  He  had  amassed  great  wealth,  during  a  tran- 
quil reign;  he  had  strengthened  the  defences  of  his  kingdom, 
and  had  drawn  large  bodies  of  auxiliary  troops  from  Barbary, 
besides  making  arrangements  with  the  African  princes  to 
assist  him  with  supplies,  in  case  of  emergency.  His  subjects 
were  fierce  of  spirit,  stout  of  heart,  and  valiant  of  hand.  In- 
'  ured  to  the  exercises  of  war,  they  could  fight  skilfully  on  foot, 
but,  above  all,  were  dexterous  horsemen,  whether  heavily 
armed  and  fully  appouited,  or  Ughtly  mounted  a  la  geneta, 
with  simply  lance  and  target.  They  were  patient  of  fatigue, 
hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness;  prompt  for  war,  at  the  first 
summons  of  their  king,  and  tenacious  in  defence  of  their  towns 
and  possessions. 

Thus  amply  provided  for  war,  Muley  Aben  Hassan  deter- 
mined to  be  beforehand  with  the  poHtic  Ferdinand,  and  to  be 
the  first  to  strike  a  blow.  In  the  truce  which  existed  between 
them,  there  was  a  singular  clause,  permitting  either  party  to 
make  sudden  ixu*oads  and  assaults  upon  towns  and  fortresses, 
provided  they  were  done  furtively  and  by  stratagem,  without 
display  of  banners  or  soiuid  of  trumpet,  or  regular  encamp- 
ment, and  that  they  did  not  last  above  three  days.t    This  gave 


*  Qranada  is  the  Spanish  term  for  pomegranate. 

iZurlta.    Anskies  de  A.ragon,  1.  90,  c.  41.^Mariaxia.    Hist,  de  EspaiSa,  1.  85,  c.  1. 
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rise  to  frequent  enterprises  of  a  hardy  and  adventurous  char- 
acter, in  which  castles  and  strongholds  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  carried  sword  ia  hand.  A  long  time  had  elapsed,  how- 
ever, without  any  outrage  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
Moors ;  and  the  Ghr^tian  towns  on  the  frontiers  had  all,  in 
consequence,  f aUen  into  a  state  of  the  most  neglig^it  security. 

Muley  Abeaa  Hassan  cast  his  eyes  round  to  s^ect  his  object 
of  attack,  when  infcomation  was  brou^t  him  that  the  for- 
tress of  Zahara  was  but  feebly  garrisoned  and  scantily  sup- 
plied, and  that  i^  alcayde  was  cai'eless  of  hfe  charge.  This 
important  post  was  on  the  frontier,  between  Ronda  and  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  and  was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky  moimtain, 
with  a  strong  castle  perched  above  it,  upon  a  daff ,  so  high  that 
it  was  said  to  be  above  the  flight  of  birds  or  drift  of  clouds. 
The  streets  and  many  of  the  houses  were  mere  excavations, 
wrought  out  of  the  living  rook.  The  town  had  but  one  gate, 
opening  to  the  west,  and  defended  by  towers  and  bulwarks. 
The  only  ascent  to  this  cragged  fortress  was  by  roads  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  so  rugged  as  in  many  places  to  resemble  broken 
stairs.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Zahara,  which  seemed  to  set  all  attack  at  defiance,  insomuch 
that  it  had  become  so  proverbial  throughout  Spain,  that  a 
woman  of  forbidding  and  inaccessible  virtue  was  called  a 
Zaharefui.  But  the  strongest  fortress  and  sternest  virtue  have 
weak  xK>mts,  and  require  unremitting  vigilance  to  guard 
them:  let  warrior  and  dame  take  warning  from  the  fate  of 
Zahara. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EXPEDirrON  OF  MULEY  ABEN  HASSAN  AGAINST  THE  FORTRESS  OF 

ZAHARA. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-one,  and  but  a  night  or  two  after  the  festival  of  the 
most  blessed  Nativity,  that  Muley  Aben  Hassan  made  his  fa- 
mous attack  upon  Zahara.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
sunk  in  profound  sleep;  the  very  sentinel  had  deserted  his 
post,  and  sought  shelter  from  a  tempest  which  had  raged  for 
three  nights  in  succession ;  for  it  appeared  but  little  probable 
that  an  enemy  would  be  abroad  diiring  such  an  uproar  of  the 
elem^its.    But  evil  spirits  work  best  during  a  storm,  (observes 
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the  worthy  Antonio  Agapida,)  and  Muley  Aben  Hassan  found 
such  a  season  most  suitable  for  his  diabolical  purposes.  In  the 
midst  of  the  night,  an  uproar  arose  within  the  walls  of  Zahara, 
more  awful  than  the  raging  of  the  storm.  A  fearful  alarm  cry 
— *'  The  Moor!  the  Moor!"  resounded  through  the  streets,  min- 
gled with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shriek  of  anguish,  and  the 
shout  of  victory.  Muley  Aben  Hoasan,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful force,  had  hurried  from  Granada,  and  passed  unobserved 
through  the  mountains  in  the  obscurity  of  the  tempest.  While 
the  storm  pelted  the  sentinel  from  his  post,  and  howled  round 
tower  and  battlement,  the  Moors  had  planted  their  scaling- 
ladders,  and  mounted  securely,  into  both  town  and  castle. 
The  garrison  was  unsuspicious  of  danger,  imtil  battle  and 
massacre  burst  forth  within  its  very  walls.  It  seemed  to 
the  affrighted  inhabitants,  as  if  the  fiends  of  the  air  had  come 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  possessed  themselves  of  tower 
and  turret.  The  war  cry  resounded  on  every  side,  shout 
answering  shout,  above,  below,  on  the  battlements  of  the 
castle,  in  the  sti-eets  of  the  town — the  foe  was  in  ail  parts 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  acting  in  concert  by  the  aid  of 
preconcerted  signals.  Starting  from  sleep,  the  soldiers  were 
intercepted  and  cut  down  as  they  rushed  from  their  quarters; 
or,  if  they  escai)ed,  they  knew  not  where  to  assemble,  or 
where  to. strike.  Wherever  hghts  appeared,  the  flashing 
scimitar  was  at  its  deadly  work,  and  all  who  attempted  resist- 
ance fell  beneath  its  edge. 

In  a  little  while,  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  Those  who 
were  not  slain  took  refuge  in  the  secret  places  of  their  houses, 
or  gave  themselves  up  as  captives.  The  clash  of  arms  ceased ; 
and  the  storm  continued  its  howUng,  mingled  with  the  occa- 
sional shout  of  the  Moorish  soldiery,  roaming  in  search  of 
plunder.  While  the  inhabitants  were  trembling  for  their  fate, 
a  trumpet  resoimded  through  the  streets,  summoning  them  all 
to  assemble,  unarmed,  in  the  public  square.  Here  they  were 
surrounded  by  soldiery,  and  strictly  guarded,  until  day-break. 
When  the  day  dawned,  it  was  piteous  to  behold  this  once  pros- 
perous conmiunity,  who  had  lain  down  to  rest  in  peaceful 
security,  now  crowded  together  without  distinction  of  age,  or 
rank,  or  sex,  and  almost  without  raiment,  during  the  severity 
of  a  wintry  storm.  The  fierce  Muley  Aben  Hassan  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  prayers  and  remonstrances,  and  ordered 
them  t/O  be  conducted  captives  to.  Granada.  Leaving  a  strong 
^rrison  in  both  town  and  castle,  with  orders  to  put  them  in  a 
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complete  state  of  defence,  he  returned,  flushed  with  victory, 
to  his  capital,  entering  it  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  laden  with 
spoil,  and  bearing  in  triumph  the  banners  and  pennons  taken 
at  Zahara. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  jousts  and  other  festi- 
vities, in  honour  of  this  victory  over  the  Christians,  the  cap- 
tives of  Zahara  ariived — ^a  wretched  train  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  haggard  with  despair,  and 
driven  like  cattle  into  the  city  gates,  by  a  detachment  of  Moor- 
ish soldiery. 

Deep  was  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  people  of  Grar 
nada,  at  this  cruel  scene.  Old  men,  who  had  experienced  the 
calamities  of  warfare,  anticipated  coming  troubles.  Mothers 
clasped  then*  infants  to  their  breasts,  as  they  beheld  the  haj>- 
less  females  of  Zahara,  with  their  children  expiring  in  their 
arms.  On  every  side,  the  accents  of  pity  for  the  sufferers 
were  mingled  with  execrations  of  the  barbarity  of  the  king. 
The  preparations  for  festivity  were  neglected;  and  the  viands, 
which  were  to  have  feasted  the  conquerors,  were  distributed 
among  the  captives.  • 

The  nobles  and  alfaquis,  however,  repaired  to  the  Alhambra, 
to  congratulate  the  king;  for,  whatever  storms  may  rage  in 
the  lower  regions  of  society,  rarely  do  any  clouds,  but  clouds 
of  incense,  rise  to  the  awful  eminence  of  the  throne.  In  this 
instance,  however,  a  voice  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  obse- 
quious crowd,  that  burst  like  thunder  upon  the  ears  of  Aben 
Hassan.  "Wo!  wo!  wo!  to  Granada!"  exclaimed  the  voice ;  y^ 
**its  hour  of  desolation  approaches.  The  ruins  of  Zahara 
will  faU  upon  our  heads;  my  spirit  teUs  me  that  the  end  of 
our  empire  is  at  hand!"  All  shrunk  back  aghast,  and  left 
the  denouncer  of  wo  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  hall. 
He  was  an  ancient  and  hoary  man,  in  the  rude  attire  of  a 
dervise.  Age  had  withered  his  form  without  quenching  the 
fire  of  his  spirit,  which  glared  in  baleful  lustre  from  his  eyes. 
He  was  (say  the  Arabian  historians)  one  of  those  holy  men 
termed  santons,  who  pass  their  lives  in  hermitages,  in  fast- 
ing, meditation,  and  prayer,  until  they  attain  to  the  purity  of 
saints  and  the  foresight  of  prophets.  **He  was,"  says  the 
indignant  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "a  son  of  Belial,  one  of 
those  fanatic  infidels  possessed  by  the  devil,  who  are  some- 
times permitted  to  predict  the  truth  to  their  followers ;  but 
with  the  proviso,  that  their  predictions  shall  be  of  no  avaQ." 

The  voice  of  the  santon  resounded  through  the  lofty  hall  of 
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the  Alhambra,  and  struck  silence  and  awe  into  the  crowd  of 
courtly  sycophants.  Muley  Aben  Hassan  alone  was  unmoved; 
he  eyed  the  hoary  anchorite  with  scorn  as  he  stood  dauntless 
before  him,  and  treated  his  predictions  as  the  ravings  of  a 
maniac.  The  santon  rushed  from  the  royal  presence,  and,  de- 
scending into  the  city,  hurried  through  its  streets  and  squares 
with  frantic  gesticulations.  His  voice  was  heard,  in  every 
part,  in  awful  denimciation.  "The  peace  is  broken!  the 
exterminating  war  is  commenced.  Wo!  wo!  wo  to  Granada! 
its  fall  is  at  hand!  desolation  shall  dwell  in  its  palaces;  its 
strong  men  shall  fall  beneath  the  sword,  its  children  and 
maidens  shall  be  led  into  captivity.  Zahara  is  but  a  type  of 
Granada!" 

Terror  seized  upon  the  populace,  for  they  considered  these 
ravings  as  the  inspirations  of  prophecy.  They  hid  themselves 
in  their  dweUings,  as  in  a  time  of  general  mourning;  or,  if 
they  went  abroad,  it  was  to  gather  together  in  knots  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  to  alarm  each  other  with  dismal  fore- 
bodings, and  to  curse  the  rashness  and  cruelty  of  the  fierce 
Aben  Hassan.  • 

The  Moorish  monarch  heeded  not  thsir  murmurs.  Sinewing 
that  his  exploit  must  draw  upon  hhn  the  vengeance  of  the 
Christians,  he  now  threw  off  aU  reserve,  and  made  attempts  to 
surprise  Castellan  and  Elvira,  though  without  success.  He 
sent  alfaquis,  also,  to  the  Barbary  powers,  informing  them 
that  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  inviting  them  to  aid  in  main- 
taining the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  religion  of  Mahom^et, 
against  the  violence  of  unbehevers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EXPEDITION  OF  THE  MARQUES  OF  CADIZ  AGAINST  ALHAMA. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  king  Ferdinand,  when  he 
heard  of  the  storming  of  Zahara — more  especially  as  it  had 
anticipated  his  intention  of  giving  the  first  blow  in  this  event- 
ful war.  He  valued  himself  upon  his  deep  and  prudent  policy; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  politic  monarchs  can  less  forgive, 
than  thus  being  forestalled  by  an  adversary.  He  immediately 
issued  orders  to  all  the  adelantados  and  alcaydes  of  the  fron* 
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tiers,  to  Tnalntain  the  utmost  vigilance  at  tbeir  several  posts, 
and  to  prepare  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  territories  of 
the  Moors. 

Among  the  many  valiant  cavaliers  who  rallied  round  the 
throne  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in 
rank  and  renowned  in  arms  was  Don  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marques  of  Cadiis.  As  he  was  the  distinguished  champion  of 
this  holy  war,  and  commanded  in  most  of  its  enterprises  and 
battles,  it  is  meet  that  some  particular  account  should  be  given 
of  him.  He  was  bom  in  1443,  of  the  valiant  lineage  of  the 
Ponces,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  had  rendered  himself 
illustrious  in  the  field.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  with  a 
muscular  and  powerful  frame,  capable  of  great  exertion  and 
fatigue.  His  hair  and  beard  were  red  and  cmied,  his  coim' 
tenance  was  open  and  magnanimous,  of  a  ruddy  complexion^ 
and  slightly  marked  with  the  small-pox.  He  was  temperate, 
chaste,  valiant,  vigilant;  a  just  and  generous  master  to  his 
vassals;  frank  and  noble  in  his  deportment  towards  his  equals; 
loving  and  faithful  to  his  fiends;  fierce  and  terrible,  yet 
ma^ianimouS)  to  hi&  enemies.  He  was  considered  the  mirror 
of  chivalry  of  his  times,  and  compared  by  contemporary  his- 
torians to  the  immortal  Cid. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  had  vast  possessions  in  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Andalusia,  including  many  towns  and  castles, 
and  could  lead  forth  an  army  into  the  field  from  his  own  vas- 
sals and  dependants.  On  receiving  the  orders  of  the  king,  he 
burned  to  signalize  himself  by  seme  sudden  incursion  into  the 
kingdom  of  Granadet,  that  should  give  a  brilhant  conmaence- 
ment  to  the  war,  and  should  console  the  sovereigns  for  the  in- 
sult they  had  rec^ved  in  the  capture  of  Zahara.  As  his  estates 
lay  near  to  the  Moorish  frontiers,  and  were  subject  to  sudden 
inroads,  he  had  always  in  his  pay  numbers  of  adalides,  or 
scouts  and  guides,  many  of  them  converted  Moors.  These  he 
sent  out  in  all  directions,  to  watch  the  nciovements  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  procure  all  kinds  of  information  important  to 
the  security  of  the  frontier.  One  of  these  spies  came  to  him 
one  day  in  his  town  of  Marchena,  and  informed  him  that  the 
Moorish  town  of  Alhama  was  slightly  garrisoned  and  negli- 
gently guarded,  and  might  be  taken  by  surprise.  This  was  a 
large,  wealthy,  and  populous  place  within  a  few  leagues  of 
GraxuEMla.  It  was  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  nearly  surround- 
ed by  a  river,  and  defended  by  a  fortress  to  which  there  was 
no  access  but  by  a  steep  and  cragged  ascent.    The  strength  of 
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itB  situation,  and  ite  being  embosomed  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  had  produced  the  careless  security  which  now  in- 
vited attack. 

To  ascertain  fully  the  state  of  the  fortress,  the  marques  dis- 
patched secretly  a  veteran  soldier,  who  was  highly  in  his  con- 
fidence. His  name  was  Ortega  de  Prado,  a  man  of  great  ac- 
tivity, shrewdness,  and  valor,  and  captain  of  esealadors,  or 
those  employed  to  scale  the  walls  of  fortresses  in  time  of 
attack.  Ortega  approached  Alhama  one  moonless  night,  and 
paced  along  its  walls  with  noiseless  step,  laying  his  ear  occa- 
sionally to  the  ground  or  to  the  wall.  Every  time,-  he  distin- 
guished the  measured  tread  of  a  sentinel,  and  now  and  then 
the  challenge  of  the  nightwatch  going  its  rounds.  Finding  the 
town  thus  guarded,  he  clambered  to  the  castle: — there  all 
was  silent.  As  he  ranged  its  lofty  battlements,  between  him 
and  the  sky  he  saw  no  sentinel  on  duty.  He  noticed  certain 
places  where  the  wall  might  be  ascended  by  scaling-ladders; 
and,  having  marked  the  hour  of  relieving  guard,  and  made  ail 
necessary  obsei^ations,  he  retired  without  being  discovered. 

Ortega  returned  to  Marchena,  and  assured  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  of  the  practicability  of  scaling  the  castle  of  Alhama,  and 
taking  it  by  surprise.  The  marques  had  a  secret  conference 
with  Don  Pedro  Henriquez,  adelantado  of  Andalusia;  Don 
Diego  de  Merlo,  commander  of  Seville;  and  Sancho  de  Avila, 
alcayde  of  Carmona,  who  all  agreed  to  aid  him  with  their 
forces.  On  an  appointed  day,  the  several  commanders  assem- 
bled at  Marchena  with  their  troops  and  retainers.  None  but 
the  leaders  knew  the  object  or  destination  of  the  enterprise ; 
but  it  was  enough  to  rouse  the  Andalusian  spirit,  to  know  that 
a  foray  was  intended  into  the  country  of  their  old  enemies,  the 
Moors.  Secrecy  and  celerity  were  necessary  for  success.  They 
set  out  promptly,  with  three  thousand  genetes,  or  light  caval- 
ry, and  four  thousand  infantry.  They  chose  a  route  but  little 
travelled,  by  the  way  of  Antiquera,  passing  with  great  labor 
through  rugged  and  solitary  defiles  of  the  Sierra  or  chain  oi 
mountains  of  Alzerifa,  and  left  all  their  baggage  on  the  banke 
of  the  river  Yeguas,  to  be  brought  after  them.  Their  march 
was  principally  in  the  night;  all  day  they  remained  quiet;  no 
noise  was  suffered  in  their  camp,  and  no  fires  were  made,  lest 
the  cmoke  should  betray  them.  On  the  third  day  they  resumed 
their  march  as  the  evening  darkened,  and  forcing  themselves 
forward  at  as  quick  a  pace  as  the  rugged  and  dangerous  moun- 
tain roads  would  permit,  they  descended  towai'ds  midnight 
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into  a  small  deep  valley,  only  half  a  lea^e  from  Alhama. 
Here  they  made  a  halt^  fatigued  by  this  forced  march,  during 
a  long  dark  evening  towards  the  end  of  February. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  now  explained  to  the  troops  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  He  told  them  it  was  for  the  glory  of  the 
most  holy  faith,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  countrymen 
of  Zahara;  and  that  the  rich  town  of  Alhama,  full  of  wealthy 
spoil,  was  the  p^bce  to  be  attacked.  The  troops  were  roused 
to  new  ardor  by  these  words,  and  desired  to  be  led  forthwith 
to  the  assault.  They  arrived  close  to  Alhama  about  two  ho\u« 
before  daybreak.  Here  the  army  remained  in  ambiish,  while 
three  hundred  men  were  dispatched  to  scale  the  waUs  and  get 
possession  of  the  castle.  They  were  picked  men,  many  of  them 
alcaydes  and  officers,  men  who  preferred  death  to  dishonor. 
This  gallant  band  was  guided  by  the  escalador  Ortega  de 
Prado,  at  the  head  of  thirty  men  with  scaUng-ladders.  They 
clambered  the  ascent  to  the  castle  in  silence,  and  arrived  under 
the  dark  shadow  of  its  towers  without  being  discovered.  Not 
a  light  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be  heard;  the  whole  place 
was  wi'apped  in  profound  repose. 

Fixing  their  ladders,  they  ascended  cautiously  and  with 
noiseless  steps.  Ortega  was  the  first  that  mounted  upon  the 
battlements,  followed  by  one  Martin  Galindo,  a  youthful  es- 
quire, full  of  spirit  and  eager  for  distinction.  Moving  stealthily 
along  the  parapet  to  the  portal  of  the  citadel,  they  came  upon 
the  sentinel  by  surprise.  Ortega  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
brandished  a  dagger  before  his  eyes,  aud  ordered  him  to  point 
the  way  to  the  guard-room.  The  infidel  obeyed,  and  was  in- 
stantly dispatched,  to  prevent  his  giving  an  alarm.  The  guard- 
room was  a  scene  rather  of  massacre  than  combat.  Some  of 
the  soldiery  were  killed  while  sleeping,  others  were  cut  down 
almost  without  resistance,  bewildered  by  so  unexpected  an  as- 
sault: all  were  dispatched,  for  the  scahng  p^y  was  too  small 
to  make  prisoners  or  to  spare.  The  alarm  spread  throughout 
the  castle,  but  by  this  time  the  three  hundred  picked  men  had 
mounted  the  battlements.  The  garrison,  startled  from  sleep, 
found  the  enemy  already  masters  of  the  towers.  Some  of  the 
Moors  were  cut  down  at  once,  others  fought  desperately  from 
room  to  room,  and  the  whole  castle  resoimded  with  the  dash 
of  arms,  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded.  The  army  in  ambush,  finding  by  the  uproar  that 
the  castle  was  surprised,  now  rushed  from  their  concealment, 
and  approached  the  walls  with  loud  shouts,  and  sound  of  ket- 
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tle-drumfl  and  trumpets,  to  increase  the  oonfusion  and  dismay 
of  the  ganisoD.  A  violent  conflict  to<^  {dace  in  the  court  of 
the  castle,  where  several  of  the  scaling  party  sought  to  throw 
open  the  gates  to  admit  their  countrymen.  Here  fell  two 
valiant  alcaydes,  Nicholas  de  Boja  and  Saocho  de  Avila;  but 
they  feU  honorably,  upon  a  he^  of  slain.  At  l^igtii  Ortega 
de  Prado  succeeded  in  throwing  open  a  postern,  through  which 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the  adelantado  of  AndaluRia,  and  Don 
Diego  de  Merlo,  entered  with  a  host  of  followers,  and  the  cita- 
del remained  in  full  possession  of  the  CSiristians. 

As  the  Spanish  cavaliers  were  ranging  from  room  to  room, 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  entering  an  apartment  of  su})erior  rich- 
ness to  the  rest,  beheld,  by  the  light  of  a  silver  lamp,  a  beauti- 
ful Moorish  female,  the  wife  of  the  alcayde  of  the  castle,  whose 
husband  was  absent,  attending  a  wedding-feast  at  Velez  Mal- 
aga. Sha  would  have  fled  at  the  sight  of  a  Christian  warrior 
in  her  apartment,  but,  entangled  in  the  covering  of  the  bed, 
she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  marques,  imploring  mercy.  The 
Christian  cavalier,  who  had  a  soul  full  of  honor  and  courtesy 
towards  the  sex,  raised  her  from  the  floor,  and  endeavored  to 
allay  her  fears;  but  they  were  increased  at  the  sight  of  her 
f  emiale  attendants,  pursued  into  the  room  by  the  Spanish  bcA- 
diery.  The  marques  reproached  his  soldiers  with  their  un- 
manly conduct,  and  reminded  them  that  they  made  war  uxKm 
men,  not  on  defenceless  women.  Having  soothed  the  terrors 
of  the  females  by  the  promise  of  honorable  protection,  he  ap- 
pointed a  trusty  guard  to  watch  over  the  security  of  tiieir 
apartment. 

The  castle  was  now  taken;  but  the  town  below  it  was  in 
arms.  It  was  broad  day,  and  the  people,  recovered  from  their 
panic,  were  enabled  to  see  and  estimate  the  force  of  the  enemy. 
The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  merchants  and  tradespeople;  but 
the  Moors  all  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  weapons,  and 
were  of  brave  and  warlike  spirit.  They  confided  in  the  strength 
of  their  walls,  and  the  certainty  of  speedy  relief  from  Granada, 
which  was  but  about  eight  leagues  distant.  Manning  the  bat- 
tlements and  towers,  they  discharged  showers  of  stones  and 
arrows,  whenever  the  part  of  the  Christian  army,  without  the 
waUs,  attempted  to  approach.  They  barricadoed  tjie  ^itrances 
of  tiieir  streets,  also,  which  opened  towards  the  castle ;  station- 
ing men  expert  at  the  cross-bow  and  arquebuse.  These  kept 
up  a  constant  Are  upon  the  gate  of  the  castle,  so  that  no  one 
could  sally  forth  without  b^ng  instantly  shot  down.    Two 
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valiant  cavaliers,  who  attempted  to  lead  fortiii  a  party  in  defi- 
ance of  this  fatal  tempest,  were  shot  dead  at  the  very  portal. 

The  Christians  now  found  themselves  in  a  situation  of  great 
peril.  Reinforcements  must  soon  arrive  to  the  enemy  frcan 
Granada;  imless,  therefore,  they  gained  possession  of  the  town 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  were  likely  to  be  surrounded 
and  beleaguered,  without  provisions,  in  ttie  castle.  Some  ob- 
served that,  even  if  they  took  the  town,  they  should  not  be 
able  to  maintain  possession  of  it.  They  proposed,  therefore,  to 
make  booty  of  every  thing  valuable,  to  sack  the  castle,  set  it 
on  fire,  and  make  good  their  retreat  to  Seville. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  of  different  oounsfel.  **  God  has 
given  the  citadel  into  Christian  hands,"  imid  he;  "he  will  no 
doubt  strengthen  them  to  maintain  it.  We  have  gained  the 
place  with  difficulty  and  bloodshed ;  it  would  be  a  stain  upon 
our  honor  to  abandon  it  through  fear  of  imaginary  dangers." 
The  adelantado  and  Don  Diego  de  Merlo  joined  in  his  opinion; 
but  without  their  earnest  and  united  remonstrances,  the  place 
would  have  been  abandoned;  so  exhausted  were  the  troops  by 
forced  marches  and  hard  fighting,  and  so  apprehensive  of  the 
approach  of  the  Moors  of  Granada. 

The  strength  and  spirits  of  the  party  within  the  castle  were 
in  some  degree  restored  by  the  provisions  which  they  found. 
The  Christian  army  beneath  the  town,  being  also  refreshed  by 
a  morning's  repast,  advanced  vigorously  to  the  attack  of  the 
walls.  They  planted  their  scaling-ladders,  and,  swarming  up, 
sword  in  hand,  fought  fiercely  with  the  Moorish  soldiery  upon 
the  ramparts. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,. seeing  tbat  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  which  opened  toward  the  city,  was  completely 
commanded  by  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  ordered  a  large 
breach  to  be  made  in  the  wall,  through  which  he  might  lead 
his  troops  to  the  attack ;  animating  them,  in  this  peiilous  mo- 
ment, by  assuring  them  that  the  place  should  be  given  up  to 
plunder,  and  its  inhabitants  made  captives. 

The  breach  being  made,  the  marquis  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  entered  sword  in  hand.  A  simultaneous  at- 
tack was  made  by  the  Christians  in  every  part— by  the  ram- 
I)arts,  by  the  gate,  by  the  roofs  and  walls  which  cotmected  the 
castle  with  the  town.  The  Moors  fought  valiantly  in  their 
streets,  from  their  windows,  and  from  the  t<^6^  l^eir  houses. 
They  were  not  equal  tc  the  Christians  in  bodily  strength,  for 
they  were  for  the  most  part  peaceful  men,  of  industrious  call' 
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ings,  and  enervated  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath;  but 
they  were  superior  in  nvunber,  and  unconquerable  in  spirit; 
old  and  young,  strong  and  w»Etk,  fought  with  the  same  des- 
peration. The  Moors  fought  for  property,  for  liberty,  for  life. 
They  fought  at  their  thresholds  and  their  hearths,  with  the 
shrieks  of  their  wives  and  children  ringing  in  their  ears,  and 
they  fought  in  the  hope  that  each  moment  would  bnng  aid  from 
Granada.  They  regarded  neither  their  own  wounds  nor  the 
deaths  of  their  companions;  but  continued  fighting  xmtil  they 
fell,  and  seemed  as  if,  when  they  could  no  longer  contend, 
they  would  block  up  the  thresholds  of  their  beloved  homes 
with  their  mangled  bodies.  The  Christians  fought  for  glory, 
for  revenge,  for  the  holy  faith,  and  for  the  spoil  of  these 
wealthy  infidels.  Success  would  place  a  rich  town  at  their 
mercy ;  failure  would  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant 
of  Granada. 

The  contest  raged  from  morning  until  night,  when  the  Moors 
began  to  yield.  Eetreating  to  a  large  mosque  near  the  walls, 
they  kept  up  so  galling  a  fire  from  it  with  lances,  cross-bows, 
and  arquebuses,  that  for  some  time  the  Christians  dared  not 
approach.  Covering  themselves,  at  length,  with  bucklers  and 
mantelets*  to  protect  them  from  the  deadly  shower,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  mosque,  and  set  fire  to  the  doors.  When  the 
smoke  and  flames  rolled  in  upon  them,  the  Moors  gave  up  all 
as  lost.  Many  rushed  forth  desperately  upon  tha  enemy,  but 
were  immediately  slain;  the  rest  surrendered  themselves  cap- 
tives. 

The  struggle  was  now  at  an  end;  the  town  remained  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Christians;  and  the  inhabitants,  both  male  and 
female,  became  the  slaves  of  those  who  made  them  prisoners. 
Some  few  escaped  by  a  mine  or  subterranean  way,  which  led 
to  the  river,  and  concealed  themselves,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren,  in  caves  and  secret  places;  but  in  three  or  four  days, 
were  coilipelled  to  surrender  themselves  through  hunger. 

The  town  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  booty  was  im- 
mense. There  were  found  prodigious  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  jewels,  and  rich  sOks,  and  costly  stuffs  of  all  kinds; 
together  with  horses  and  beeves,  and  abundance  of  grain  and 
on,  and  honey,  and  all  other  productions  of  this  fruitful  king- 
dom ;  for  in  Alhama  were  collected  the  royal  rents  and  tributes 


*  Mantelet— a  movable  parapet,  made  of  thick  planks,  to  protect  troops,  when 
advancing  to  sap  or  assault  a  walled  place. 
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of  the  surrouBdlng  country;  it  was  the  richest  town  in  the 
Moorish  territory,  and,  from  its  great  strength  and  its  peculiar 
situation,  was  called  the  key  to  Granada. 

Great  waste  and  devastation  were  comnutted  by  the  Si)anish 
soldiery;  for,  thinking  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  they  began  to  destroy  whatever  they  could 
not  take  away.  Immense  jars  of  oil  were  broken,  costly  fur- 
niture shattered  to  pieces,  and  magazines  of  grain  broken  open, 
and  their  contents  scattered  to  the  winds.  Many  Christian 
captives,  who  had  been  taken  at  Zahara,  were  found  buried  in 
a  Moorish  dungeon,  and  were  triumphantly  restored  to  Ught 
and  liberty ;  and  a  renegado  Spaniard,  who  had  often  served  as 
guide  to  the  Moors  in  their  incursions  into  the  Christian  terri- 
tories, was  hanged  on  the  highest  part  of  the  battlements,  for 
the  edification  of  the  army. 


CHAPTER  VL 


HOW  THB  PEOPLE  OF  GRANADA  WERE  AFFECTED,  ON  HEARINQ 
OF  THB  CAPTURE  OF  ALHAMA;  AND  HOW  THE  MOORISH  EJKG 
gfAT.T.nisr>  FORTH  TO  REGAIN  IT. 

A  Moorish  horseman  had  spurred  across  the  vega,  nor 
reined  his  panting  steed  until  he  alighted  at  the  gate  of  the 
Alhambra.  He  brought  tidings  to  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  of  the 
attack  upon  AJhama. 

**The  Christians,"  said  he,  "are  in  the  land.  They  came 
upon  us,  we  know  not  whence  or  how,  and  scaled  the  walls  of 
the  castle  in  the  night.  There  has  been  dreadful  fighting  and 
carnage  in  its  towers  and  courts ;  and  when  I  spurred  my  steed 
from  the  gate  of  Aiv^«Tna.,  the  castle  was  in  possession  of  the 
unbelievers." 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  swift  retribution 
bad  come  upon  him  for  the  woes  he  had  inflicted  upon  Zahara. 
Still  he  flattered  himself  that  this  had  only  been  some  tran- 
sient inroad  of  a  party  of  marauders,  intent  upon  plunder;  and 
that  a  little  succor,  thrown  into  the  town,  would  be  sufiBicient 
to  expel  them  from  the  castle,  and  drive  them  from  the  land. 
He  ordered  out,  therefore,  a  thousand  of  his  chosen  cavalry, 
and  sent  them  in  all  speed  to  the  assistance  of  Alhama.    They 
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arrived  before  its  walls,  the  monmig  aft^  its  capture:  the 
Ohristian  standards  floated  upon  its  towers,  and  a  body  of  cav- 
alry poured  forth  from  its  gates  and  came  wheeling  down  into 
the  plain  to  receive  them. 

The  Moorish  horsemen  turned  the  reins  c^  their  steeds,  and 
galloped  back  for  G-ranada.  They  entered  its  gates  in  tumul- 
tuous confusion,  spreading  terror  and  lam^atation  by  th^ 
tidings.  ^'Alhama  is  fallen!  Alhama  is  fallen!"  exclaimed 
they;  *'the  Christians  garrison  its  walls;  the  key  of  Granada 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  1" 

When  the  people  heard  these  words,  they  rentiembered  the 
denimciation  of  the  santon.  His  precUction  seemed  still  to 
resound  in  every  ear,  and  its  fulfilment  to  be  at  hand.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  throughout  the  city  but  sighs  and  wailings. 
"Wo  is  me,  Alhama!"  was  in  every  mouth;  and  this  ejaxjula- 
tion  of  deep  sorrow  and  doleful  foreboding,  came  to  be  the 
burthen  of  a  plaintive  ballad,  which  remains  imtil  the  pres- 
ent day.* 

Many  aged  men,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Granada  from 
other  Moorish  dominions  which  had  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  Christians,  now  groaned  in  despair  at  the  thoughts  that 
war  was  to  follow  them  into  this  last  retreat,  to  lay  waste  this 
pleasant  land,  and  to  bring  trouble  and  sorrow  upon  their 
dechning  years.  The  women  were  more  loud  and  vehement 
in  their  grief;  for  they  beheld  the  evils  impending  over  their 
children,  and  what  can  restrain  the  agony  of  a  mother's  heart? 
Many  of  them  made  their  way  through  the  halls  of  the  Alham- 
bra  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  weeping,  and  waiting,  and 
tearing  their  hair.  **  Accursed  be  the  day,"  cried  they,  "  that 
thou  hast  lit  the  flame  of  war  in  our  land!  May  the  holy 
Prophet  bear  witness  before  Allah,  that  we  and  our  children 
are  innocent  of  this  act !  Upon  thy  head,  and  upon  the  heads 
of  thy  posterity,  until  the  end  of  the  world,  rest  the  sin  of  the 
desolation  of  Zahara !"  t 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  remained  unmoved,  amidst  all  this 
storm ;  his  heart  was  hardened  (observes  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida)  like  that  of  Pharaoh,  to  the  end  that,  through  his  blind 
violence  and  rage,  he  might  produce  the  deliverance  of  the 
land  from  its  heathen  bondage.    In  fact,  he  was  a  bold  and 

*  The  mournful  little  Spanish  romance  of  Ay  de  mt,  Mhamaf  is  supposed  to  be 
of  Moorish  origin,  and  to  embody  the  grief  of  the  people  of  Granada  on  this  occa* 
sion. 

+  Garlbay,  lib.  40,  c.  29. 
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fearleBS  warrior,  and  trusted  soon  to  make  this  blow  recoil 
upon  the  head  of  the  enemy.  He  had  ascertained  that  the 
captoxs  of  A1ha.nia  were  but  a  handful :  they  were  in  the  centre 
of  his  dominions,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  capital.  They 
were  deficient  in  mmiitions  of  war,  and  provisions  for  sustain- 
ing a  siege.  By  a  rapid  movement,  he  might  surround  them 
with  a  powerful  army,  cut  off  all  aid  from  their  countrymen, 
and  entrap  them  in  the  fortress  they  had  taken. 

To  think  was^  to  act,  with  Muley  Aben  Hassan ;  but  he  was 
prone  to  act  with  too  much  precipitation.  He  immediately  set 
forth  in  person,  with  three  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  the  scdne  of  action, 
would  not  wait  to  provide  artillery  and  the  various  engines 
required  in  a  siege.  "Tlie  multitude  of  my  forces,"  said  he, 
confidently,  "will  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  enemy." 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  who  thus  held  possession  of  Alhamg 
had  a  chosen  friend  and  faithful  companion  in  arms,  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Christian  chivalry.  TTiip  was 
Don  Alonzo  de  Cordova,  senior  and  lord  of  the  house  of  Agui- 
lar,  and  brother  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned 
as  grand  captain  of  Spain.  As  yet,  Alonzo  de  Agiiilar  was  the 
glory  of  his  xiame  and  race— for  his  brother  was  but  young  in 

arms.  He  was  one  of  the  most  hardy,  valiant,  and  enterpris- 
ing of  the  Spanish  knights,  and  foremost  in  all  service  of  a 
perilous  and  adventurous  nature.  He  had  not  been  at  hand, 
to  accompany  his  friend  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  in 
his  inroad  into  the  Moorish  territory ;  but  he  hastily  assembled 
a  niunber  of  retainers,  horse  and  foot,  and  pressed  forward  to 
join  the  enterprise.  Arriving  at  the  river  Yeguas,  he  found 
the  baggage  of  the  army  still  upon  its  banks,  and  took  charge 
of  it  to  carry  it  to  Alhama.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  heard  of 
the  approach  of  his  friend,  whose  march  was  slow  in  conse- 
quence of  being  encumbered  by  the  baggage.  He  was  within 
but  a  few  leagues  of  Alhama,  when  scouts  came  hurrying  into 
the  place,  with  intelligence  that  the  Moorish  king  was  at  hand 
with  a  powerful  army.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  filled  with 
alarm  lest  De  Aguilar  should  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Forgetting  his  own  danger,  and  thinking  only  of  that  of  his 
friend,  he  dispatched  a  well-mounted  messenger  to  ride  full 
speed,  and  warn  him  not  to  approach. 

The  first  determination  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Moorish  king  was  at  hand,  was  to  take  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  mountains,  and  await  his  coming.    The  madness  of 
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an  attempt  with  his  handful  of  men  to  oppose  an  immense 
army,  was  represented  to  him  with  such  force  as  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  idea;  he  then  thought  of  throwing  himself  into 
Alhama,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  friend :  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  The  Moor  would  inf aUibly  intercept  him,  and  he  should 
only  give  the  marques  the  additional  distress  of  beholding  biyri 
captured  beneath  his  walls.  It  was  even  urged  upon  Hityi  that 
he  had  no  time  for  delay,  if  he  would  consult  his  own  safety, 
which  could  only  be  insiu*ed  by  an  immediate  retreat  into  the 
Christian  territory.  This  last  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
return  of  scouts,  who  brought  information  that  Muley  Aben 
Hassan  had  received  notice  of  his  movements,  and  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  quest  of  him.  It  was  with  infinite  reluctance 
that  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  yielded  to  these  united  and  power- 
ful reasons.  Proudly  and  sullenly  he  drew  off  his  forces,  laden 
with  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  made  an  unwilUng  retreat 
towards  Antiquera.  Muley  Aben  Hassan  pursued  hina  for 
some  distance  through  the  moimtains,  but  soon  gave  up  the 
chase  and  turned  with  his  forces  upon  Alhama. 

As  the  army  approached  the  town,  they  beheld  the  fields 
strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  who  had 
fallen  ixx  defence  of  the  place,  and  had  been  cast  forth  and  left 
unburied  by  the  Christians.  There  they  lay,  mangled,  and 
exposed  to  every  indignity ;  while  droves  of  half -famished  dogs 
were  preying  upon  them,  and  fighting  and  howling,  over  their 
hideous  repast.*  Furious  at  the  sight,  the  Moors,  in  the  fij:ait 
transports  of  their  rage,  attacked  those  ravenous  animals  : 
their  next  measure  was  to  vent  their  fury  upon  the  Christians. 
They  rushed  Uke  madmen  to  the  waUs,  appHed  scaling-ladders 
in  all  parts,  without  waiting  for  the  necessary  mantelets  and 
other  protections,— thinking,  by  attacking  suddenly  and  at 
various  points,  to  distract  the  enemy,  and  overcome  them  by 
the  force  of  numbers. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  his  confederate  commanders, 
distributed  themselves  along  the  walls,  to  direct  and  animate 
their  men  in  the  defence.  The  Moors,  in  their  bhnd  fury,  often 
assailed  the  most  diflBcult  and  dangerous  places.  Darts, 
stones,  and  all  kinds  of  missiles,  were  hurled  down  upon 
their  defenceless  heads.  As  fast  as  they  mounted  they  were 
cut  down,  or  dashed  from  the  battlements,  their  ladders  over- 
turned, and  all  who  were  on  them  precipitated  headlong  below. 

*  Fulf:ar.    Cronica. 
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Miiley  Aben  Hassan  stormed  with  passion  at  the  sight;  he 
sent  detachment  after  detachment  to  scale  the  walls — but  in 
vain;  they  were  like  waves  rushing  upon  a  rock,  only  to  dash 
themselves  to  pieces.  The  Moors  lay  in  heaps  beneath  the 
wall,  and  among  them  many  of  the  bravest  cavahers  of  Gra- 
nada. The  Christians,  also,  saUied  frequently  from  the  gates, 
and  made  great  havoc  in  the  irregular  multitude  of  assail- 
ants. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  party  was  commanded  by  Don 
Juan  de  Vera,  the  same  pious  and  high-handed  knight  who  had 
borne  the  embassy  to  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  demanding  tribute. 
As  this  doughty  cavalier,  after  a  career  of  carnage,  was  slowly 
retreatii^.to  the  gate^  he  heai*d  a  voice  loudly  calling  after 
him,  in  furious  accents.  *'Tum  back!  turn  back!"  cried  the 
voice;  *'thou  who  canst  insult  in  haJl,  prove  that  thou  canst 
combat  in  the  field."  Don  Juan  de  Vera  turned,  and  beheld 
the  same  Abencerrage  whom  he  had  struck  with  his  sword  in 
the  Alhambra,  for  scoffing  at  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  blessed  virgin.  All  his  holy  zeal  and  pious  indignation  re- 
kindled at  the  sight;  he  put  lance  in  rest,  and  spurred  his 
steed  to  finish  this  doctrinal  dispute.  Don  Juan  de  Vera  was 
a  potent  and  irresistible  arguer  with  his  weapon;  and  he  was 
aided  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  by  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
his  cause.  At  the  very  first  encounter,  his  lance  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Moor,  and  hurled  him  to  the  earth,  never  more 
to  utter  word  or  breath.  Thus  (continues  the  worthy  friar) 
did  this  scoffing  infidel  receive  a  well-merited  punishment, 
through  the  very  organ  with  which  he  had  offended;  and  thus 
was  the  immaculate  conception  miraculously  vindicated  from 
his  foul  aspersions. 

The  vigorous  and  successful  defence  of  the  Christians,  now 
made  Muley  Aben  Hassan  sensible  of  his  eiTor  in  hurrying 
from  Granada  without  the  proper  engines  for  a  siege.  Desti- 
tute of  all  means  to  batter  the  fortifications,  the  town  re- 
mained uninjured,  defying  the  mighty  army  which  raged  and 
roameA  before  it.  Incensed  at  being  thus  foiled,  Muley  Aben 
Hassan  gave  orders  to  undermine  the  walls.  The  Moors  ad- 
vanced with  shouts  to  the  attempt.  They  were  received  with 
a  deadly  fire  from  the  ramparts,  which  drove  them  from  their 
works.  Eepeatedly  were  they  repulsed,  and  repeatedly  did 
they  return  to  the  charge.  The  (christians  not  merely  galled 
them  from  the  battlements,  but  issued  forth  and  cut  them 
down  in  the  excavations  they  were  attempting  to  form.    The 
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contest  lasted  throughout  a  whole  day,  and  by  evening  two 
thousand  Moors  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying  the 
plEtce  by  assault,  and  attempted  to  distress  it  into  terms  by 
turning  the  channel  of  the  river  which  runs  by  its  walls.  On 
this  stream  the  inhabitants  depended  for  their  supply  of  water, 
the  place  being  destitute  of  fountains  and  cisterns;  from. which 
circumstance  it  is  called  Alhama  la  seca^  or  *'  the  dry." 

A  desperate  conflict  ensued  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
Moors  endeavoring  to  plant  palisades  in  its  bed  to  divert 
the  stream,  and  the  Christians  striving  to  prevent  them.  The 
Spanish  commanders  exposed  themselves  to  the  utmost  danger 
to  animate  their  men,  who  were  repeatedly  driven  back  into 
the  town.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  often  up  to  his  knees  in 
the  stream,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  Moors.  The  water 
ran  red  with  blood,  and  was  encumbered  with  dead  bodies. 
At  length,  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Moors  gave  them 
the  advantage,  and  they  succeeded  in  diverting  the  greater 
part  of  the  water.  The  Christians  had  to  struggle  severely,  to 
supply  themselves  from  the  feeble  rill  which  remained.  They 
sallied  to  the  river  by  a  subterraneous  passage ;  but  the  Moor- 
ish cross-bowmen  stationed  themselves  on  the  opposite  bank, 
keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  tlie  Christians,  whenever  they 
attempted  to  fill  their  vessels  from  the  scanty  and  turbid 
stream.  One  party  of  the  Christians  had,  therefore,  to  fight, 
while  another  drew  water.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
this  deadly  strife  was  maintained,  until  it  seemed  as  if  every 
drop  of  water  were  purchased  with  a  drop  of  blood. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  suffering  in  the  town  became  intense. 
None  but  the  soldiery  and  their  horses  were  allowed  the  pre- 
cious beverage  so  dearly  earned,  and  even  that  in  quantities 
that  only  tantalized  their  wants.  The  wounded,  who  could  not 
sally  to  procure  it,  were  almost  destitute ;  while  the  unhappy 
prisoners,  shut  up  in  the  mosques,  were  reduced  to  frightful 
extremities.  Many  perished  raving  mad,  fancying  themselves 
swimming  in  boundless  seas,  yet  unable  to  assuage  their 
thirst.  Many  of  the  soldiers  lay  parched  and  panting  along 
the  battlements,  no  longer  able  to  draw  a  bowstring  or  hurl 
a  stone;  while  above  five  thousand  Moors,  stationed  upon 
a  rocky  height  which  overlooked  part  of  the  town,  kept  up 
a  galling  fire  into  it  with  slings  and  cross-bows;  so  that  the 
marques  of  Cadiz  was  obliged  to  heighten  the  battlements, 
by  using  the  doors  from  the  private  dwellings. 
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The  Christian  cavalieis,  exposed  to  this  extreme  perils  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
dispatched  fieet  messengers  to  Seville  and  Cordova,  entreating 
the  chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  hasten  to  their  aid.  They  sent 
likewise,  imploring  assistance  from  the  king  and  queen,  who  at 
that  time  held  tiidr  court  in  Medina  del  Campo.  In  the  midst 
of  their  distress,  a  tank,  or  cistern,  of  water,  was  fortunately 
discovered  in  the  city,  which  gave  temporary  relief  to  their 
sufferings. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HOW    THE    ntJKE    OF    MICDIKA    SrooITIA,   AND    THE  CHTVAIllY  OF 
ANDALUSIA,   HASTENED  TO  THE  RELIEF  OF  ALHAMA. 

The  perilous  situation  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  pent  up 
and  heles^guered  wilMn  the  walls  of  Alhama,  spread  terror 
among  their  friends,  and  anxiety  ttooughout  all  Andalusia. 
Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the  anguish  of  the  marchioness 
of  Cadiz,  the  wife  of  the  gallant  Eoderigo  Ponce  de  Leon.  In 
her  deep  distress,  she  looked  round  for  some  powerful  noble, 
who  had  the  means  of  rousing  the  country  to  the  assistance  of 
her  husband.  No  one  appeared  more  competent  for  the  pur- 
pose than  Don  Juan  de  Guzman,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  puissant  grandees  of 
Spain;  his  possessions  extended  over  some  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Andalusia,  embracing  towns,  and  seaports,  and  nu- 
merous villages.  Here  he  reigned  in  feudal  state,  like  a  petty 
sovereign,  and  could  at  any  time  bring  into  the  field  an  im- 
mense force  of  vassals  and  retainers. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  marques  of  Cadiz, 
however,  were  at  this  time  deadly  foes.  An  hereditary  feud 
existed  between  them,  which  had  often  arisen  to  bloodshed 
and  open  war;  for  as  yet  the  fierce  contests  between  the  proud 
and  puissant  Spanish  nobles  had  not  been  completely  quelled 
by  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  in  this  respect  they  exerted  a 
right  of  sovereignty,  in  leading  their  vassals  c^ainst  each  other 
in  open  field. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  would  have  appeared,  to  many, 
the  very  last  person  to  whom  to  apply  for  aid  of  the  marques 
of  Cadiz ;  but  the  marchioness  judged  of  him  by  the  BtandarJ 
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of  her  own  high  and  generouci  mind.  She  knew  him  to  be  a 
gallant  and  courteous  knight,  and  had  akeady  experienced  the 
magnanimity  of  his  spirit,  having  been  reheved  by  him  when 
besieged  by  the  Moors  in  her  husband's  fortress  of  Arcos.  To 
the  duke,  therefore,  she  apphed  in  this  moment  of  sudden 
calamity,  imploring  him  to  furnish  succor  to  her  husband. 
The  event  showed  how  well  noble  spirits  understand  each 
other.  No  sooner  did  the  duke  receive  this  appeal  from  the 
wife  of  his  enemy,  than  he  generously  forgot  all  feeling  of 
animosity,  and  determined  to  go  in  person  to  his  succor.  He 
immediately  despatched  a  cotui»ous  letter  to  the  marchioness, 
assuring  her  that  in  consideration  of  the  request  of  so  honor- 
\  \  able  and  estimable  a  lady,  and  to  rescue  from  peril  so  vaUant 
a  cavalier  as  her  husband,  whose  loss  would  be  great,  not  only 
to  Spain,  but  to  all  Christendom,  he  would  forego  the  recoUec^ 
tion  of  all  past  grievances,  and  hasten  to  his  relief  with  all  the 
forces  he  could  raise. 

The  duke  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  alcaydes  of  his  towns 
and  fortresses,  ordering  them  to  join  him  forthwith  at  Seville, 
with  all  the  forces  they  could  spare  from  their  garrisons.  He 
called  on  all  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  make  a  common 
•ause  in  the  rescue  of  those  Christian  cavahers,  and  he  offered 
large  pay  to  all  vohmteei-s  who  would  resort  to  him  with 
horses,  armor,  and  provisions.  Thus  all  who  could  be  incited 
by  honor,  rehgion,  patriotism,  or  thirst  of  gain,  were  induced 
to  hasten  to  his  standard,  and  he  took  the  field  with  an  army 
of  five  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thousand  foot.*  Many  cava- 
liers of  distinguished  name  accompanied  him  in  this  generous 
enterprise.  Among  these  was  the  redoubtable  Alonzo  de 
Aguilar,  the  chosen  friend  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  with 
him  his  yoimger  brother,  Gonsalvo  Fernandez  de  Cordova, 
afterwards  renowned  as  the  grand  captain;  Don  Roderigo 
G-iron,  also.  Master  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  together  with 
Martin  Alonzo  de  Montemayor,  and  the  marques  De  Villena, 
esteemed  the  best  lance  in  Spain.  It  was  a  gallant  and 
splendid  army,  comprising  the  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry,  and 
poured  forth  in  brilhant  aiTay  from  the  gates  of  Seville,  bear- 
ing the  great  standard  of  that  ancient  and  renowned  city. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Medina  del  Campo,  when 
tidings  came  of  the  capture  of  Alhama.  The  king  was  at  mass 
when  he  received  the  news,  and  ordered  tc  deum  to  be  chanted 

*  Cronica  de  los  Duques  do  Medina  ^idonia.  por  Pedro  de  Mftdina     MB 
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for  this  signal  triumph  of  the  holy  faith.  When  the  first  flush 
of  triumph  had  subsided,  and  thd  king  learnt  the  imminent 
peril  of  the  valorous  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  companions,  and 
the  great  danger  that  this  strong-hold  might  again  be  wrested 
firom  their  grasp,  he  resolved  to  hurry  in  person  to  the  scene 
of  action.  So  pressing  appeared  to  him  the  emergency,  that 
he  barely  gave  himself  time  to  take  a  hasty  repast  while  horses  y 
were  providing,  and  then  departed  at  furious  speed  for  Anda-  ^ 
lusia,  leaving  a  request  for  the  queen  to  follow  him.*  He  was 
attended  by  Don  Beltram  de  la  Queva,  duke  of  Albuquerque, 
Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  count  of  Tendilla,  and  Don  Pedro 
Mauriques,  count  of  Trevino,  with  a  few  more  cavaliers  of 
prowess  and  distinction.  He  travelled  by  forced  journeys, 
fi^uently  changing  his  jaded  horses,  being  eager  to  arrive  in 
time  to  take  command  of  the  Andalusian  chivahy.  When  he 
arrived  within  five  leagues  of  CSordova,  the  duke  of  Albu- 
querque remonstrated  with  him  upon  entering,  with  such 
incautious  haste,  into  the  enemies'  country.  He  represented 
to  him  that  there  were  troops  enough  assembled  to  succor 
Alhama,  and  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  venture  his  royal 
pei-son  in  doing  what  could  be  done  by  his  subjects;  especially 
as  he  had  such  valiant  and  experienced  captains  to  act  for 
him.  "Besides,  sire,"  added  the  duke,  *'yom'  majesty  should 
bethink  you  that  the  troops  about  to  take  the  fi^d  are  mere 
men  of  Andalusia,  whereas  your  illustrious  predecessors  never 
made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  the  Moors,  without  being 
accompanied  by  a  powerful  force  of  the  staunch  and  iron  war- 
riors of  old  Castile." 

"Duke,"  replied  the  king,  "your  counsel  might  have  been 
good,  had  I  not  departed  from  Medina  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of' succoring  these  cavaliers  in  person.  I  am  now 
near  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  it  would  be  beneath  my 
dignity  to  change  my  intention,  before  even  I  had  met  with  an 
impediment.  I  shall  tal?:e  the  troops  of  this  country  who  are 
assembled,  without  waiting  for  those  of  Castile,  and  with  the 
aid  of  God,  shall  prosecute  my  journey."  f 

As  king  Ferdinand  approached  Cordova,  the  principal  in- 
habitants came  forth  to  receive  him.  Learning,  however, 
that  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  already  on  the  march, 
and  pressing  forward  into  the  territory  of  the  Moors,  the  king 

•  lUescas.    Hist.  Pontifical, 
t  Pulgar.    Cronica,  p.  8,  c.  8. 
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was  all  on  fire  to  overtake  him,  and  to  lead  in  person  the 
succor  to  Alhama.  Without  entering  Cordova,  therefore,  he 
exchanged  his  weary  horses  for  those  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  come  forth  to  meet  him,  and  pressed  forward  for  the 
army.  He  dispatched  fleet  couriers  in  advance,  requesting  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to  await  his  coming,  that  he  might 
take  command  of  the  forces. 

Neither  the  duke  nor  his  companions  in  arms,  however,  felt 
inchned  to  pause  in  their  generous  expedition,  and  gratify  the 
inclination  of  the  king.  They  sent  back  missives,  representing 
that  they  were  far  within  the  enemies'  frontier,  and  it  was 
dangerous  either  to  pause  or  turn  back.  They  had  likewise 
received  pressing  entreaties  from  the  besieged  to  hasten  their 
speed,  setting  forth  their  great  sufferings,  and  their  hourly 
peril  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy. 

The  king  was  at  Ponton  del  Maestre,  when  he  received  these 
missives.  So  inflamed  was  he  with  zeal  for  the  success  of  this 
enterprise,  that  he  would  have  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  with  the  handful  of  cavaliers  who  accompanied  him, 
but  they  represented  the  rashness  of  such  a  journey,  through 
the  mountainous  defiles  of  a  hostile  country,  thickly  beset  with 
towns  and  castles.  With  some  difficulty,  therefore,  he  was 
dissuaded  from  his  inclination,  and  prevailed  upon  to  await 
tidings  from  the  anny,  in  the  frontier  city  of  Antiquera. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  EVENTS  AT  ALHAMA. 

While  all  Andalusia  was  thus  in  arms,  and  pouring  its 
chivalry  through  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Moorish  frontier, 
the  garrison  of  Alhama  was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking  under  its  sufferings  before  the  promised 
succor  could  arrive.  The  intolerable  thirst  that  prevailed  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  incessant  watch  that 
had  to  be  niaintained  over  the  vast  force  of  enemies  without, 
and  the  great  number  of  prisoners  within,  and  the  womids 
which  almost  every  soldier  had  received  in  the  incessant 
skirmishes  and  assaults,  had  worn  grievously  both  flesh  and 
spirit.  The  noble  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  still  ani- 
mated the  soldiery,  however,  by  word  and  example,  sharing 
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every  hardship  and  being  foremost  in  every  danger;  exem- 
plifying that  a  good  commander  is  the  vital  spirit  of  an  army. 

When  Muley  Aben  Hassan  heard  of  the  vast  force  that 
was  approaching  mider  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  and  that  Ferdinand  was  coming  in  person  with 
additional  troops,  he  perceived  that  no  time  was, to  be  lost: 
Alhama,  must  bo  carried  by  one  powerful  attack,  or  abandoned 
entirely  to  the  Christians. 

A  number  of  Moorish  cavaUers,  some  of  the  bravest  youth  of 
Granada,  knowing  the  wishes  of  the  king,  proposed  to  under- 
take a  desperate  enterprise,  which,  if  succes^ul,  must  put 
Alhama  in  his  power.  Early  one  morning,  wh^o.  it  was 
scarcely  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  about  the  time  of  changing  the 
watch,  these  cavaliers  approached  the  town,  at  a  place  con- 
sidered inaccessible,  from  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  on  which 
the  wall  was  founded;  which,  it  was  supposed,  elevated  the 
battiements  beyond  the  reach  of  the  longest  scaling-ladder. 
Hie  Moorish  knights,  aided  by  a  number  of  the  strongest  and 
most  active  escaladors,  motmted  these  rocks,  and  applied  the 
ladders,  without  being  discovered;  for,  to  divert  attention 
from  them,  Muley  Aben  Hassan  made  a  false  attack  upon  the 
town  in  another  quarter. 

The  scaling  party  mounted  with  difficulty,  and  in  small 
numbers;  tne  sentinel  was  killed  at  his  post,  and  seventy  of 
the  Moors  made  their  way  into  the  streets  before  an  alarm  was 
given.  The  guaMs  rushed  to  the  waUs,  to  stop  the  hostile 
throng  that  was  still  pouring  in.  A  sharp  conflict,  hand  to 
hand  and  man  to  man,  took  place  on  the  battlements,  and 
many  on  both  sides  fell.  The  Moors,  whether  woundci  or 
slain,  were  thrown  headlong  without  the  walls;  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  overturned,  and  those  who  were  mounting  were 
dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  from  thence  tumbled  upon  the 
plain.  Thus,  in  a  little  while,  the  ramparts  were  cleared  by 
Christian  prowess,  led  on  by  that  valiant  knight  Don  Alonzo 
Ponce,  the  uncle,  and  that  brave  esquire  Pedro  Pineda,  nephew 
of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 

The  walls  being  cleared,  these  two  kindred  cavaliers  now 
hastened  with  their  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  seventy  Moors 
who  had  gained  an  entrance  into  the  town.  The  main  party 
of  the  garrison  being  engaged  at  a  distance  resisting  the 
feigned  attack  of  the  Moorish  king,  this  fierce  band  of  infidels 
had  ranged  the  streets  almost  without  opposition,  and  were 
making  their  way  to  the  ^te§  tf9  throw  them  open  to  the 
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army.*  They  were  chosen  men  from  among  the  Moorisfa 
forces,  several  of  them  gallant  knights  of  the  proudest  families 
of  Granada.  Their  footsteps  through  the  city  were  in  a  man- 
ner printed  in  blood,  and  they  were  tracked  by  the  bodies  of 
those  they  had  killed  and  wounded.  They  had  attained  the 
gate;  most  of  the  guard  had  fallen  beneath  their  scimitars:  a 
moment  more,  and  Alhama  would  have  been  thrown  open  to 
the  enemy. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Don  Alonzo  Ponce  and  Pedro  de 
Pineda  reached  the  spot  with  their  forces.  The  Moors  had  the 
enemy  in  front  and  rear;  they  placed  themselves  back  to  back, 
with  their  banner  in  the  centre.  In  this  way  they  fought 
with  desperate  and  deadly  determination,  making  a  rampart 
around  them  with  the  slain.  More  Christian  troops  arrived, 
and  hemmed  them  in;  but  still  they  fought,  without  asking  for 
quarter.  As  their  numbers  decreased,  they  serried  their  circle 
still  closer,  defending  their  banner  from  assault;  and  the  last 
Moor  died  at  his  post,  grasping  the  standard  of  the  Prophet. 
This  standard  was  displayed  from  the  waUs,  and  the  tiu*baned 
heads  of  the  Moors  were  thrown  down  to  the  besiegers,  t 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  tore  his  beard  with  rage  at  the  failure 
of  this  attempt,  and  at  the  death  of  so  many  of  his  chosen 
cavaliers.  He  saw  that  all  further  effort  was  in  vain;  his 
scouts  brought  word  that  they  had  seen  from  the  heights,  the 
long  columns  and  flaunting  banners  of  the  Christian  army 
approaching  through  the  mountains.  To  linger  would  be  to 
place  himself  between  two  bodies  of  the  enemy.  Breaking  up 
his  camp,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  he  gave  up  the  siege  of 
Alhama,  and  hastened  back  to  Granada;  and  the  last  clash  of 
his  cymbals  scarce  died  upon  the  ear  from  the  distant  hills, 
before  the  standard  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  seen 
emergrug  in  another  direction  from  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

When  the  Christians  in  Alhama  beheld  their  enemies  retreat- 
ing on  one  side  and  their  friends  advancing  on  the  other,  they 
uttered  shouts  of  joy  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  for  it  was  as 
a  sudden  rehef  from  present  death.  Harassed  by  several 
weeks  of  incessant  vigil  and  fighting,  suffering  from  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  almost  continual  thirst,  they  resembled 


*  Zurita,  lib.  20,  c.  48. 

t  Pedro  de  Pineda  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  king  Fer- 
dinand, for  his  valor  on  this  occasion;  (Alonzo  Ponce  was  already  knight.)  See 
Zuiiiga,  Annales  of  Seville,  lib.  12.  an,  1482. 
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skeletons  rather  than  liviDg  men.  It  was  a  noble  and  gracious 
sight  to  behold  the  meeting  of  those  two  ancient  foes,  the  duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  marques  of  Cadiz.  When  the 
marques  beheld  his  magnanimous  deliTcrer  approaching,  he 
melted  into  tears;  all  past  animosities  only  gave  the  greater 
poignancy  to  present  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration; 
they  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward were  true  and  cordial  friends. 

While  this  generous  scene  took  place  between  the  commaii' 
ders,  a  sordid  contest  arose  among  their  troops.  The  soldiera 
who  had  come  to  the  rescue  claimed  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of 
Alhama;  and  so  violent  was  the  dispute,  that  both  parties 
seized  their  arms.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  interfered, 
and  settled  the  question  with  his  characteristic  magnanimity. 
He  declared  that  the  spoil  belonged  to  those  who  had  captured 
the  city.  "We  have  taken  the  field,"  said  he,  "only  for 
honor,  for  religion,  and  for  the  rescue  of  our  countrymen  and 
f ellow-Ghristians ;  and  the  success  of  oiu*  enterprise  is  a  suffi- 
cient and  a  glorious  reward.  If  we  desire  booty,  there  are 
sufficient  Moorish  cities  yet  to  be  taken,  to  enrich  us  aJl." 
The  soldiers  were  convinced  by  the  frank  and  chivalrous 
reasoning  of  the  duke;  they  replied  to  his  speech  by  acclama- 
tions, and  the  transient  broil  was  happily  appeased. 

The  marchioness  of  Cadiz,  with  the  forethought  of  a  loving 
wife,  had  dispatched  her  major  douK)  with  the  army  with  a 
large  supply  of  provisions.  Tables  were  immediately  spread 
beneath  the  tents,  where  the  marques  gave  a  banquet  to  the 
duke  and  the  cavaliers  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  nothing 
but  hilarity  prevailed  in  this  late  scene  of  suffeiing  and  death. 

A  garrison  ol  fresh  troops  was  left  in  Alhama;  and  the 
veterans  who  had  so  valiantly  captured  and  naintained  it, 
returned  to  their  homes^  burthened  with  precious  booty.  The 
marques  and  duke,  witt  their  confederate  cavaliers,  repaired 
to  Antiquera,  where  they  were  received  with  great  distinction 
by  the  king,  who  honored  the  marques  of  Cadiz  with  signal 
marks  of  favor.  The  duke  then  accompanied  his  late  enemy, 
but  now  most  zealous  and  grateful  friend,  the  marques  of 
Cadiz,  to  his  town  of  Marchena,  where  he  received  the  reward 
of  his  generous  conduct,  in  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  the 
marchioness.  The  marques  celebrated  a  sumptuous  feast,  in 
honor  of  his  guest ;  for  a  day  and  night,  his  palace  was  thrown 
open,  and  was  the  scene  of  continual  revel  and  festivity. 
When  the  duke  departed  for  his  estates  at  St.  Lucar,  the 
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marques  attended  him  for  some  distance  on  his  journey;  and 
-when  they  separated,  it  was  as  the  parting  scene  of  brothers. 
Such  was  the  noble  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  chivalry  of 
Si)ain,  by  these  two  illustrious  rivals.  Each  reaped  xmiversal 
renown  f I'om  the  part  he  had  performed  in  the  campaign ;  the 
marques,  from  having  surprised  and  captured  one  of  the  most 
important  and  formidable  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  Grana- 
da; and  the  duke,  from  having  subdued  his  deadliest  foe,  by  a 
great  act  of  magnanimity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


EVENTS  AT  GRANADA,   AND  RISE  OP  THE  MOORISH  KING  BOABDIL 

EL  CHIOO. 

The  Moorish  king,  Aben  Hassan,  returned,  baffled  and  dis* 
appointed,  from  before  the  walls  of  Alhama,  and  was  received 
with  groans  and  smothered  execrations  by  the  people  of  Gra- 
nada. The  prediction  of  the  santon  was  in  every  mouth,  and 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  fulfilling;  for  the  enemy  was  already 
strongly  fortified  in  Alhama,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
The  disaffection,  which  broke  out  in  miumurs  among  the  com- 
mon people,  fermented  more  secretly  and  dangerously  among 
the  nobles.  Muley  Aben  Hassan  was  of  a  fierce  and  cruel 
nature;  his  reign  had  been  marked  with  tyranny  and  bloods 
shed,  and  many  chiefs  of  the  family  of  the  Abencerragee,  the 
noblest  lineage  among  the  Moors,  had  fallen  victims  to  his 
policy  or  vengeance.  A  deep  plot  was  now  formed,  to  put  an 
end  t>o  his  oppressions,  and  dispossess  him  of  the  throne.  The 
situation  of  the  royal  household  favored  the  conspiracy. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan,  though  cruel,  was  uxorious;  that  is  to 
sa> ,  he  had  many  wives,  and  was  prone  to  be  managed  by  them 
by  turns.  He  had  two  queens  in  particular,  whom  he  had 
chosen  from  affection.  One,  named  Ayxa,  was  a  Moorish 
female ;  she  was  likewise  termed  in  Arabic,  La  Horra,  or  the 
chaste,  from  the  spotless  purity  of  her  character.  While  yet 
in  the  prime  of  her  beauty,  she  bore  a  son  to  Aben  Hassan,  the 
expected  heir  to  his  throne.  The  name  of  this  prince  was 
Mahomet  Abdalla,  or,  as  he  has  more  generally  been  termed 
among  historians,  Boabdil.  At  his  birth,  the  astrologers, 
according  to  custom,  cast  his  horoscope:  they  were  seized  with 
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fear  and  trembling,  wh^i  they  beheld  the  fatal  portents  re- 
vealed to  their  science.  '' Allah  Achbarl  God  is  groat  r' exclaimed 
they ;  '*  he  alone  controls  the  fate  of  empires.  It  is  written  in 
the  heavens  that  this  prince  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
Granada,  but  that  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  accom- 
plished during  his  reign. '^  From  this  time,  the  prince  was 
ever  regarded  with  aversion  by  his  father;  and  the  series  of 
persecutiona  which  he  suffered,  aud  the  dark  prediction  which 
hung  over  him  from  his  infancy,  procured  him  the  surname 
of  El  Zogoybi,  or  *'the  unfortunate."  He  is  more  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  El  Chico  (the  younger),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  an  usurping  imcle. 

The  other  f  avcHdte  queen  of  Aben  Hassan  was  named  Fatima,* 
to  which  the  Moors  added  the  appellation  of  Iia  Zoraya,  or  the 
light  of  dawn,  from  her  elfifulgent  beauty.  She  was  a  Christian 
by  birth,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  Sancho  Ximenes  de 
Soils,  and  had  been  taken  captive  in  her  tender  youth.'''  The 
king,  who  was  well  stricken  in  years  at  the  time,  became 
Clamored  of  the  blooming  Christian  maid;  he  made  her  his 
sultana,  and,  Like  most  old  men  who  marry  in  their  dotage, 
resigned  himself  to  her  management.  Zoraya  became  the 
mother  of  two  princes,  and  her  anxiety  for  their  advancement 
seemed  to  extinguish  every  other  natural  f eeHng  in  her  breast. 
She  was  as  ambitious  as  she  was  beauti^,  and  her  ruling 
desire  became  to  see  one  of  her  sons  seated  upcm  the  throne  of 
Granada^  For  this  purpose,  she  made  use  of  aU  her  arts,  and 
of  the  complete  ascendancy  she  had  over  the  mind  of  her  cruel 
husband,  to  undermine  his  other  children  in  his  affections,  and 
to  fill  him  with  jealousies  of  their  designs,  Muley  Aben  Has- 
san was  so  wrought  upon  by  her  machinations,  that  he  publicly 
put  several  of  his  sons  to  death,  at  the  celebrated  f  oimtain  of 
lions,  in  the  court  of  the  Alhambra,— a  place  signalized  in 
Moorish  history  as  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  deeds. 

The  next  measure  of  Zoraya,  was  against  her  rival  sultana, 
the  virtuous  Ayxa.  She  was  past  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  and 
had  ceased  to  be  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband.  He 
was  easily  persuaded  to  repudiate  her,  and  to  confine  her  and 
her  son  in  the  tower  of  Cimares,  one  of  the  principal  towers  of 
the  Alhambra.  As  Boabdil  increased  in  years,  Zoraya  beheld 
in  hina  a  formidable  obstacle  1^  the  pretensions  of  her  sons; 
for  he  was  universally  considered  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 

*  Salasar.    Cronica  del  Qran  Cardinal,  cao.  71. 
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The  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  alarms  of  his  tiger-hearted 
father,  were  again  excited ;  he  was  reminded,  too,  of  the  pre- 
diction that  fixed  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  during  the  reign  of 
this  prince.  Muley  Ahen  Hassan  impiously  set  the  stars  at 
defiance :  ' *  The  swoi-d  of  the  executioner, "  said  he,  "shall  prove 
the  falsehood  of  these  lying  horoscopes,  and  shall  silence  the 
amhition  of  Boabdil,  as  it  has  the  presumption  of  his  brothers." 
The  sultana  Ayxa  was  secretly  apprised  of  the  cruel  design 
of  the  old  monarch.  She  was  a  woman  of  talents  and  courage, 
and,  by  means  of  her  female  attendants,  concerted  a  plan  for 
the  escape  of  her  son.  A  faithful  servant  was  instructed  to 
wait  below  the  Alhambra,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Darro,  with  a  fleet  Arabian  courser.  The  sultana, 
when  the  castle  was  in  a  state  of  deep  repose,  tied  together  the 
shawls  and  scarfs  of  herself  and  her  female  attendants,  and 
y^  lowered  the  youthful  prince  from  the  tower  of  Oimares.*  He 
made  his  way  in  safety  down  the  steep  rocky  hill  to  the  banks  of 
the  Darro,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  Arabian  courser,  was 
thus  spirited  off  to  the  city  of  Guadix  i*i  the  Alpuxarres.  Here 
he  lay  for  some  time  concealed,  until,  gaining  adherents,  he 
fortified  himself  in  the  place,  and  set  the  machinations  of  his 
tyrant  father  at  defiance.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
royal  household  of  Granada,  when  Muley  Aben  Hassan  I'e- 
tumed  foiled  from  his  expedition  against  Alhama.  The  &u;tion, 
which  had  secretly  formed  among  the  nobles,  dfiteEmined  to 
dopoflo  thaold.kir>gAben.Haflsan,andtoele"^ 
to  the  throne.  They  concerted  their  measures 
and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  to  put  them  in  practice. 
Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  a  royal  country  palace  called  Alix- 
ares,  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada,  to  which  he  resorted  occa- 
sionally to  i^ecreate  his  mind,  during  this  time  of  perplexity. 
He  had  been  passing  one  day  among  its  bowers,  when,  on 
returning  to  the  capital,  he  found  the  gates  closed  against  him, 
and  his  son  Mohammed  AbdaUa,  otherwise  called  Boabdil, 
proclaimed  king.  "Allah  Achbarl  God  is  great  I"  exclaimed 
old  Muley  Aben  Hassan ;  "  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  against  what 
is  written  in  the  book  of  fate.  It  was  predestined,  that  my  son 
should  sit  upon  the  throne  —Allah  f oref end  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
diction!" The  old  monarch  knew  the  inflammable  nature  of 
the  Moors,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  check  any 
sudden  blaze  of  popular  passion.     "A  little  while,"  said  he, 

*  Salazar.    Cronica  del  Gran  Cardinal,  cai).  71. 
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"and  this  rash  flame  will  bum  itself  out,  and  the  people  when 
cool  will  listen  to  reason."  So  he  turned  his  steed  from  the 
gate,  and  repaired  to  the  city  of  6aza,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
give  up  his  throne  without  a  struggle.  A  large  part  of  the 
kingdom  still  remained  faithful  to  him;  he  trusted  that  the 
conspiracy  in  the  capital  was  but  transient  and  partial,  and 
that  by  suddenly  making  his  appearance  in  its  streets,  at  the 
head  of  a  moderate  force,  he  should  awe  the  people  again  into 
allegiance.  He  took  his  measures  with  that  combination  of 
dexterity  and  daring  which  formed  his  character,  and  arrived 
one  night  under  the  walls  of  Granada,  with  five  hundred 
chosen  followers.  Scaling  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  he  threw 
himseK  with  sanguinary  fury  into  its  silent  courts.  The 
sleeping  inmates  were  roused  from  their  repose  only  to  fall 
by  the  exterminating  scimitar.  The  rage  of  Aben  Hassan 
spared  neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor  sex;  the  halls  resounded 
with  shrieks  and  yells,  and  the  fountains  ran  red  with  blood. 
The  aloayde,  Aben  Cimixer,  retreated  to  a  strong  tower,  with 
a  few  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  The  furious  Aben 
Hassan  did  not  lose  time  in  pursuing  him ;  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  city,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  its  rebellious 
inhabitants.  Descending  witti  his  bloody  band  into  the  streets, 
he  cut  down  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  as,  startled  from  their 
sleep,  they  rushed  forth  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  The 
city  was  soon  completely  roused;  the' people  flew  to  arms; 
lights  blazed  in  every  street,  revealing  the  scanty  numbers  of 
this  band,  that  had  been  dealing  such  fatal  vengeance  in  the 
dark.  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  been  mistaken  in  his  conjec- 
tures ;  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  incensed  by  his  tyranny, 
were  zealous  in  favor  of  his  son.  A  violent,  but  transient  con- 
flict took  place  in  the  streets  and  squares;  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aben  Hassan  were  slain;  the  rest  driven  out  of  the 
city;  and  the  old  monarch,  with  the  remnant  of  his  band,  re- 
treated to  his  loyal  city  of  Malaga. 
Such  was  the  conmiencement  of  those  great  internal  feuds  ^ 
>--^imd  divisions,  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  Granada.  The 
'SSSovB  became  separated  into  two  hostile  factions,  headed  by 
the  father  and  the  son,  and  several  bloody  encounters  took 
place  between  them:  yet  they  never  failed  to  act  with  all  their 
separate  force  against  the  Christians,  as  a  common  enemy, 
whenever  an  opportimity  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ROYAL  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  LOXA. 

King  Ferdinand  held  a  council  of  war  at  Cordova,  where  it 
was  deliberated  what  was  to  be  done  with  Alhama.  Most  of 
the  council  advised  that  it  should  be  demolished,  inasmuch  as, 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  it  would  be  at  all 
times  liable  to  attack,  and  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  pow- 
erful garrison  and  at  a  vast  expense.  Queen  Isabella  arrived  at 
Cordova  in  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  and  listened  to 
them  with  surprise  und  impatience.  *'  What !"  said  she,  **  shaU 
we  destroy  the  first  fruits  of  our  victories?  shall  we  abandon 
the  first  place  we  have  wrested  from  the  Moors?  Never  let  us 
suffer  such  an  idea  to  occupy  our  minds.  It  would  give  new 
courage  to  the  enemy,  arguing  fear  or  feebleness  in  our  coun- 
cils. You  -talk  of  the  toil  and  expense  of  maintaining  AlhRma. 
Did  we  doubt,  on  undertaking  this  war,  that  it  was  to  be  a 
war  of  infinite  cost,  labor,  and  bloodshed?  And  shall  we 
shrink  from  the  cost,  the  moment  a  victory  is  obtained,  and 
the  question  is  merely  to  guard  or  abandon  its  glorious  trophy? 
Let  us  hear  no  more  about  the  destruction  of  Alhama;  let  us 
maintain  its  walls  sacred,  as  a  strong-hold  granted  us  by 
Heaven,  in  the  centre  of  this  hostile  land ;  and  let  our  only 
consideration  be  how  to  extend  our  conquest,  and  capture  the 
surrounding  cities. " 

The  language  of  the  queen  infused  a  more  lofty  and  <^val- 
rous  spirit  into  the  royal  coimcil.  Prei)arations  were  immedi- 
ately  made  to  maintain  Alhama  at  all  risk  and  expense;  and 
king  Ferdinand  appointed  as  alcayde  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto 
Carrero,  Senior  of  the  house  of -Palma,  supported  by  Diego 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  Pero  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  Alonzo  Ortis,  caj)- 
tains  of  four  hundred  lances,  and  a  body  of  one  thousand  foot ; 
supplied  with  provisions  for  three  months. 

Ferdinand  resolved  also  to  lay  siege  to  Loxa,  a  city  of  great 
strength,  at  no  great  distance  from  Alhama.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  called  upon  aU  the  cities  and  towns  of  Andalusia  and 
Estramadura,  and  the  domains  of  the  orders  of  Santiago,  Cala- 
trava,  and  Alcantara,  and  of  the  priory  of  St.  Juan,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  beyond  to  the  cities  of  Salamanca, 
Tero,  and  VaUadoHd,  to  furnish,  according  to  their  repartimi^. 
entos,  or  allotments,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  wine,  and 
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cattle,  to  be  delivered  at  the  royal  camp  before  Xioxa,  one-half 
at  the  end  of  June,  and  one-half  in  July.  These  lands,  also, 
together  with  Biscay  and  Guipiscoa,  were  ordered  to  send 
reinforcements  of  horse  and  foot,  each  town  furnishing  its 
quota;  and  great  dihgence  was  used  in  providing  bombards, 
powder,  and  other  warlike  munitions. 

The  Moors  were  no  less  active  in  their  preparations,  and 
sent  missives  into  Africa,  entreating  supphes,  and  caUing 
upon  the  Barbary  princes  to  aid  them  in  this  war  of  the  faith. 
To  intercept  all  succor,  the  Castilian  sovereigns  stationed  an 
armada  of  ships  and  galleys  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  under 
the  command  of  Martin  Diaz  de  Mina  and  Carlos  de  Valera, 
with  orders  to  scour  the  Barbary  coast,  and  sweep  every 
Moorish  sail  from  the  sea. 

While  these  preparations  were  making,  Ferdinand  made 
an  incm^on,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  into  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  and  laid  waste  the  vega,  destroying  its  hamlets  and 
villages,  ravaging  the  fields  of  grain,  and  driviog  away  the 
cattle. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  June,  that  king  Ferdinand  departed 
from  Cordova,  to  sit  down  before  the  walls  of  Loza.  So  con- 
fident was  he  of  success,  that  he  left  a  great  part  of  the  army 
at  Ecija,  and  advanced  with  but  five  thousand  cavalry  and 
eight  thousand  infantry.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  a  warrior  as 
wise  as  he  was  valiant,  remonstrated  against  employing  so 
small  a  force,  and  indeed  was  opposed  to  the  measure  alto- 
gether, as  being  undertaken  precipitately  and  without  suffi- 
cient preparation.  King  Ferdinand,  however,  was  influenced 
by  the  counsel  of  Don  Diego  de  Merlo,  and  was  eager  to  strike 
a  brilliant  and  decided  blow.  A  vain-glorious  confidence  pre- 
vailed, about  this  time,  among  the  Spanish  cavaliers;  they 
overrated  their  own  prowess,  or  rather  they  undervalued  and 
despised  their  enemy.  Many  of  them  believed  that  the  Moors 
would  scarcely  remain  in  their  city,  when  they  saw  the  Chris- 
tian troops  advancing  to  assail  it.  The  Spanish  chivalry, 
therefore,  marched  gallantly  and  fearlessly,  and  almost  care- 
lessly, over  the  border,  scantily  supplied  with  the  things  need- 
ful for  a  besieging  army,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  coimtry. 
In  the  same  negUgent  and  confident  spirit,  they  took  up  their 
station  before  Loxa. 

The  cotmtry  aroimd  was  broken  and  hilly,  so  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  form  a  combined  camp.  The  river 
Xeml,  which  runs  by  the  town,  was  compressed  between 
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high  hanks,  and  so  deep  as  to  he  fordahle  with  extreme 
difficulty;  and  the  Moors  had  possession  of  the  hridge.  The 
king  pitched  his  tents  in  a  plantation  of  ohves,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  river;  the  troops  were  distrihuted  in  different  encamp- 
ments on  the  heights,  hut  separated  from  each  other  hy  deep 
rocky  ravines,  so  as  to  he  incapahle  of  yielding  each  other 
prompt  assistance.  There  was  no  room  for  the  operation  of 
the  cavalry.  The  artillery,  also,  was  so  injudiciously  placed, 
as  to  he  almost  entirely  useless.  Alonzo  of  Arragon,  duke  of 
Villahermosa,  and  illegitimate  brother  of  the  king,  was  present 
at  the  siege,  and  disapproved  of  the  whole  arrangement.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  able  generals  of  his  time,  and  especially 
renowned  for  his  skiU  in  battering  fortified  places.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  whole  disposition  of  the  camp  should  he 
changed,  and  that  several  bridges  should  be  thrown  across 
the  river.  His  advice  was  adopted,  but  slowly  and  negUgently 
followed,  so  that  it  was  rendered  of  no  avail.  Among  other 
oversights  in  this  hasty  and  negligent  expedition,  the  army 
had  no  supply  of  baked  bread;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  encamp- 
ment, there  was  no  time  to  erect  furnaces.  Cakes  were  there- 
fore hastily  made,  and  baked  on  the  coals,  and  for  two  days 
the  troops  were  supphed  in  this  irregular  way. 

King  Ferdinand  felt,  too  late,  the  inseciuity  of  his  position, 
and  endeavored  to  provide  a  temporary  remedy.  There  was 
a  height  near  the  city,  called  by  the  Moors  Santo  Albohacen, 
which  was  in  front  of  the  bridge.  He  ordered  several  of  his 
most  valiant  cavaliers  to  take  possession  of  this  height,  and  to 
hold  it  as  a  check  upon  the  enemy  and  a  protection  to  the 
camp.  The  cavaliers  chosen  for  this  distinguished  and  pesil- 
ous  post,  were,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the  marques  of  Villena, 
Don  Eoderigo  Tellez  Giron,  Master  of  Calatrava,  his  brother 
the  coimt  of  XJrefLa,  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  These  valiant 
warriors,  and  tried  companions  in  arms,  led  their  troops  with 
alacrity  to  the  height,  which  soon  glittered  with  the  array  of 
arms,  and  was  graced  by  several  of  the  most  redoubtable  pen- 
nons of  warhke  Spain. 

Loxa  was  commanded  at  this  time  by  an  old  Moorish 
alcayde,  whose  daughter  was  the  favorite  wife  of  Boabdil  el 
Chico.  The  name  of  this  Moor  was  Ibrahim  Ali  Atar,  but 
he  was  generally  known  among  the  Spaniards  as  Alatai*. 
He  had  grown  gray  in  border  warfare,  was  an  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  and  his  name  had  long  been  the 
terror  of  the  frontier.    He  was  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
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age,  yet  indomitable  in  spirit,  fiery  in  his  passionB,  sinewy 
and  powerful  in  frame,  deeply  versed  in  warlike  stratagem, 
and  accounted  the  best  lance  in  all  Mauritania.  He  had  three 
thousand  horsemen  under  his  command,  veteran  troops,  with 
whom  he  had  often  scoured  the  borders ;  and  he  daily  expected 
the  old  Moorish  king,  with  reinforcements. 

Old  Ali  Atar  had  watched  from  his  fortress  every  movement 
of  the  Christian  army,  and  had  exulted  in  all  the  errors  of  its 
commanders:  when  he  beheld  the  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry, 
ghttering  about  the  height  of  Albohacen,  his  eye  flashed  with 
exultation.  "  By  the  aid  of  Allah,"  said  he,  ** I  wiU  give  those 
pranking  cavaliers  a  rouse." 

Ali  Atar,  privately,  and  by  night,  sent  forth  a  large  body  of 
his  chosen  troops,  to  lie  in  ambush  near  one  of  the  skirts  of 
Albohacen.  On  tibe  fourth  day  of  the  siege,  he  sallied  across 
the  bridge,  and  made  a  feint  attack  upon  the  height.  The 
cavaliers  rushed  impetuously  forth  to  meet  him,  leaving  their 
encampment  almost  improtected.  Ali  Atar  wheeled  and  fled, 
and  was  hotly  pursued.  When  the  Christian  cavaliers  had 
been  drawn  a  considerable  distance  from  their  encampment, 
they  heard  a  vast  shout  behind  them,  and,  looking  round, 
beheld  their  encampment  assailed  by  the  Moorish  force  which 
had  been  placed  in  ambush,  and  which  had  ascended  a  differ- 
ent side  of  the  hiU.  The  cavaliers  desisted  from  the  pursuit, 
and  hastened  to  prevent  the  plunder  of  their  tents.  Ali  Atar, 
in  his  turn,  wheeled  and  pursued  them;  and  they  were 
attacked  in  front  and  rear,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
contest  lasted  for  an  hour;  the  height  of  Albohacen  was  red 
with  blood;  many  brave  cavaliers  fell,  expiring  among  heaps 
of  the  enemy.  The  fierce  Ali  Atar  fought  with  the  fury  of  a 
demon,  until  the  arrival  of  more  Christian  forces  compelled 
him  to  retreat  into  the  city.  The  severest  loss  to  the  Chris- 
tians, in  this  skirmish,  was  that  of  Roderigo  Tellez  Giron, 
Master  of  Calatrava.  As  he  was  raismg  his  arm  to  make  a 
blow,  an  arrow  pierced  him,  just  beneath  the  shoulder,  at  the 
open  part  of  the  corselet.  He  fell  instantly  from  his  horse, 
but  was  caught  by  Pedro  Gasca,  a  cavalier  of  Avila,  who 
conveyed  him  to  his  tent,  where  he  died.  The  king  and 
queen,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  mourned  his  death,  for  he 
was  in  the  freshness  of  his  youth,  being  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  had  proved  himself  a  gallant  and  high- 
minded  cavalier.  A  melancholy  group  collected  about  his 
corse^  on  the  bloody  height  of  Albohacen:   the  knights  of 
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Caiatrava  mourned  him  aa  a  commander;  the  cayaliers  who 
were  encamped  on  the  height,  lamented  him  as  their  com- 
panion in  arms,  in  a  service  of  peril;  while  the  coimt  de  Urefia 
grieved  over  him  with  the  tender  affection  of  a  brother. 

King  Ferdinand  now  perceived  the  wisdom  of  the  opinion  of 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  that  his  force  was  quite  insufficient 
for  the  enterprise.  To  continue  his  camp  in  its  present  tin- 
fortunate  i)osition,  would  cost  him  the  lives  of  his  bravest 
cavaliers,  if  not  a  total  defeat,  in  case  of  reinforcements  to 
the  enemy.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  late  in  the  evening 
of  Saturday;  and  it  was  determined  to  withdraw  the  army, 
early  the  next  morning,  to  Eio  Frio,  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  and  there  wait  for  additional  troops  from  Cordova. 

The  next  morning,  early,  the  cavaliers  on  the  height  of 
Albohacen  began  to  strike  their  tents.  No  sooner  did  Ali 
Atar  behold  this,  than  he  saUied  forth  to  attack  them.  Many 
of  the  Christian  troops,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  intention  to 
change  the  camp,  seeing  the  tents  struck  and  the  Moors  sally- 
rag  forth,  supposed  that  the  enemy  had  been  reiof orced  in  the 
night,  and  that  the  army  was  on  the  point  of  retreating. 
Without  stopping  to  ascertain  the  truth,  or  to  receive  orders, 
they  fled  in  dismay,  spreading  confusion  through  the  camp; 
nor  did  they  halt  until  they  had  reached  the  Bock  of  the 
Lovers,  about  seven  leagues  from  Loxa.'*' 

The  king  and  his  commanders  saw  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
moment,  and  made  face  to  the  Moors,  each  commander  g^uard- 
ing  his  quarter  and  repelling  all  assaults,  while  the  tents  were 
struck  and  the  artillery  and  ammunition  conveyed  away. 
The  king,  with  a  handful  of  cavaliers,  galloped  to  a  rising 
ground,  exx)osed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  calling  upon  the 
flying  troops  and  endeavoring  in  vain  to  rally  them.  Setting 
upon  the  Moors,  he  and  his  cavaliers  charged  them  so  vigor- 
ously, that  they  put  a  squadron  to  flight,  slaying  many  with 
their  swords  and  lances,  and  driving  olJiers  into  the  river, 
where  they  were  drowned.  The  Moors,  however,  were  soon 
reinforced,  and  returned  in  great  numbers.  The  king  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  surrounded,  and  twice  owed  his  safety 
to  the  valor  of  Don  Juan  de  Ribera,  Senior  of  Montemayor. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  beheld,  from  a  distance,  the  peril  of 
his  sovereign.  Smnmoning  about  seventy  horsemen  to  follow 
him,  he  galloped  to  the  spot,  threw  himself  between  the  king 
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and  the  enemy,  and,  hurling  his  lance,  transpierced  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  Moors.  For  some  time,  he  remained  with 
no  other  weapon  than  his  sword ;  his  horse  was  woimded  hy 
an  arrow,  and  many  of  his  followers  slain;  but  he  succeeded 
in  heating  off  the  Moors,  and  rescuing  the  king  from  imminent 
jeopardy,  whom  he  then  prevailed  upon  to  retire  to  less  dan- 
gerous ground. 

The  marques  continued,  throughout  the  day,  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  enemy ;  he  was  ever  found 
in  the  place  of  the  greatest  danger,  and  through  his  bravery  a 
great  part  of  the  army  and  camp  was  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion.* 

It  was  a  perilous  day  for  the  commanders;  for  in  a  retreat 
of  the  kind,  it  is  the  noblest  cavaliers  who  most  expose  them- 
selves to  save  their  people.  The  duke  of  Medina  Celi  was 
struck  to  the  ground,  but  rescued  by  his  troops.  The  count 
de  Tendilla,  whose  tents  were  nearest  to  the  city,  received 
several  wounds,  and  various  other  cavaliers  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished note  were  exposed  to  fearful  jeopardy.  The  whole 
day  was  passed  in  bloody  skirmishings,  in  which  the  hidalgos 
and  cavaliers  of  the  royal  household  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  bravery;  at  length, the  encampments  being  all  broken 
up,  and  most  of  the  artOlery  and  baggage  removed,  the  bloody 
height  of  Albohacen  was  abandoned,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Loxa  evacuated.  Several  tents,  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  were  left  upon  the  spot,  from  the 
want  of  horses  and  mules  to  carry  them  off. 

Ali  Atar  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  retiring  army,  and  har- 
assed it  until  it  reached  Eio  Frio;  from  thence  Ferdinand  re- 
turned to  Cordova,  deeply  mortified,  though  greatly  benefited, 
by  the  severe  lesson  he  had  received,  which  served  to  render 
him  more  cautious  in  his  campaigns  and  more  diffident  of  for^ 
tune.  He  sent  letters  to  all  parts,  excusing  his  retreat,  imput- 
ing it  to  the  small  number  of  his  forces,  and  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  them  were  quotas  sent  from  various  cities,  and 
not  in  royal  pay ;  in  the  mean  time,  to  console  his  troops  for 
their  disappointment,  and  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  he  led  them 
upon  another  inroad  to  lay  waste  the  vega  of  Granada. 

I   ■  '  ■ '        ■       ■  ■      III.      I    .    1 1       II  ^.^^^»- 1     ^i— ^^— 

*  Cura  de  los  PalacioB,  c.  58. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HOW  MULEY  ABEN  HASSAN  MADE  A  FORAY  INTO    THE    LANDS  OF 
MEDINA  SIDONIA,  AND  HOW  HE  WAS  RECEIVED. 

Old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  mustered  an  army,  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Loxa;  but  arrived  too  late — the  last 
squadron  of  Ferdinand  had  already  passed  over  the  border. 
"They  have  come  and  gone,"  said  he,  **like  a  summer  cloud, 
and  all  their  vaunting  has  been  mere  empty  thunder."  He 
turned  to  make  another  attempt  upon  Alhama,  the  garrison  of 
which  was  in  the  utmost  consternation  at  the  retreat  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  would  have  deserted  the  place,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  alcayde,  Luis  Femandez 
Puerto  Carrero.  That  brave  and  loyal  commander  cheered  up 
the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  kept  the  old  Moorish  king  at  bay, 
imtil  the  approach  of  Ferdinand,  on  his  second  incursion  into 
the  vega,  obUged  bim  to  make  an  xmwilling  retreat  to  Malaga. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  felt  that  it  would  be  in  vain,  with  his 
inferior  force,  to  oppose  the  powerful  army  of  the  Christian 
monarch ;  but  to  remain  idle  and  see  his  territories  laid  waste, 
would  ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  people.  "If  we  can- 
not parry, "said  he,  "we  can  strike;  if  we  cannot  keep  our 
own  lands  from  being  ravaged,  we  can  ravage  the  lands  of  the 
enemy."  He  inquired  and  learnt  that  most  of  the  chivalry  of 
Andalusia,  in  their  eagerness  for  a  foray,  had  marched  off 
with  the  king,  and  left  their  own  coimtry  almost  defenceless. 
The  territories  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  were  particularly 
unguarded:  here  were  vast  plains  of  pasturage,  covered  with 
flocks  and  herds— the  very  coimtry  for  a  hasty  inroad.  The 
old  monarch  had  a  bitter  grudge  against  the  duke,  for  having 
foiled  him  at  Alhama.  "  I'll  give  this  cavalier  a  lesson,"  said 
he,  exultingly,  "that  wiU  cure  him  of  his  love  of  campaign- 
ing." So  he  prepared  in  all  haste  for  a  foray  into  the  coimtry 
about  Medina  Sidonia. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  sallied  out  of  Malaga  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  and  took  the  way  by  the  sea- 
coast,  marching  through  Estiponia,  and  entering  the  Christian 
country  between  Gibraltar  and  CasteUar.  The  only  person 
that  was  likely  to  molest  him  on  this  route,  was  one  Pedro  de 
Vargas;  a  shrewd,  hardy,  and  vigilant  soldier^  alcayde  of  Gib- 
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raltar,  and  who  lay  ensconced  in  bis  old  warrior  rock  as  in  a 
citadeL  Muley  Aben  Hassan  knew  the  watchful  and  daring 
character  of  the  man,  but  had  ascertained  that  his  garrison  was 
too  small  to  enable  him  to  make  a  sally,  or  at  least  to  insure 
him  any  success.  Still  he  pursued  his  march,  with  great  silence 
and  caution;  sent  parties  in  advance,  to  explore  every  pass 
where  a  foe  might  lie  in  ambush;  cast  many  an  anxious  eye 
towards  the  old  rock  of  Gibraltar,  as  its  cloud-capped  summit 
was  seen  towering  in  the  distance  on  his  left;  nor  did  he  feel 
entirely  at  ease,  until  he  had  passed  through  the  broken  and 
moimtainous  country  of  Castellar,  and  descended  into  the 
plains.  Here  he  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Oelemin. 
From  hence  he  sent  four  htmdred  corredors,  or  fleet  horsemen, 
armed  with  lances,  who  were  to  station  themselves  near  Alge- 
ziras,  and  to  keep  a  strict  watch  across  the  bay,  upon  the  op- 
posite fortress  of  Gibraltar.  If  the  alcayde  attempted  to  sally 
forth,  they  were  to  waylay  and  attack  him,  being  almost  four 
times  his  supposed  force ;  and  were  to  send  swift  tidings  to  the 
camp.  In  the  mean  time,  two  hundred  corredors  were  sent  to 
scour  that  vast  plain  called  the  Campina  de  Tarifa,  abounding 
with  flocks  and  herds;  and  two  hundred  more  were  to  ravage 
the  lands  about  Medina  Sidonia.  Muley  Aben  Hassan  re- 
mained with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  aa  a  rallying  point, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Celemin. 

The  foraging  parties  scoured  the  country  to  such  effect,  that 
they  C£ime  driving  vast  flocks  and  herds  before  them,  enough 
to  supply  the  place  of  all  that  had  been  swept  from  the  vega  of 
Granada.  The  troops  which  had  kept  watch  upon  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  returned  with  word  that  they  had  not  seen  a  Chris- 
tian helmet  stirring.  The  old  Idng  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  secrecy  and  promptness  with  which  he  had  conducted  his 
foray,  and  upon  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  Pedro  de 
Vargas. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  not  been  so  secret  as  he  imagined; 
the  watchful  Pedro  de  Vargas  had  received  notice  of  his  move- 
ments. His  garrison  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  and  he  feared  to  take  the  field  and  leave  his  fortress  xm- 
guarded.  Luckily,  at  this  juncture,  there  arrived  in  the  har- 
bor of  Gibraltar  a  squadron  of  the  armed  galleys  stationed  in 
the  Strait,  and  commanded  by  Carlos  de  Valera.  The  alcayde 
immediately  prevailed  upon  him  to  guard  the  place  during  his 
absence,  and  salhed  forth  at  midnight  with  seventy  horse.  He 
made  for  the  town  of  Castellar,  which  was  strongly  posted  on  a 
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steep  height,  knowing  that  the  Moorish  king  would  have  to 
return  by  this  place.  He  ordered  alarm-fires  to  be  lighted  upon 
the  mountains,  to  give  notice  that  the  Moors  were  on  the 
ravage,  that  the  peasants  might  drive  their  flocks  and  herds 
to  places  of  refuge;  and  he  sent  couriers,  riding  like  mad,  in 
every  direction,  siunmoning  the  fighting  men  of  the  neighbor^ 
hood  to  meet  him  at  CasteUar. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  saw,  by  the  fires  blazing  about  the 
mountains,  that  the  coimtry  was  rising.  He  struck  his  tents, 
and  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  border;  but 
he  was  encumbered  with  booty,  and  with  the  vast  cavaJgada 
swept  from  the  pastures  of  the  Campina  de  Tarifa.  His  scouts 
brought  him  word  that  there  were  troops  in  the  field,  but  he 
made  light  of  the  intelligence,  knowing  that  they  could  only  be 
those  of  the  alcayde  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  he  had  not  more 
than  a  hundred  horsemen  in  his  garrison.  He  threw  in  ad- 
vance two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  bravest  troops,  and  with 
them  the  alcaydes  of  Marabella  and  Casares.  Behind  this  van- 
guard was  a  great  cavalgada  of  cattle ;  and  in  the  rear  marched 
the  king,  with  the  main  force  of  his  Httle  army. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  a  sultry  summer  day,  that  they  ap- 
proached Castellar.  De  Vargas  was  on  the  watch,  and  beheld, 
by  an  immense  cloud  of  dust,  that  they  were  descending  one 
of  the  heights  of  that  wild  and  broken  coimtry.  The  vanguard 
and  rear-guard  were  above  half  a  league  asunder,  with  the 
cavalgada  between  them;  and  a  long  and  close  forest  hid  them 
from  each  other.  De  Vargas  saw  that  they  could  render  but 
httle  assistance  to  ea<;h  other  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack,  and 
might  be  easily  thrown  in  confusion.  He  chose  fifty  of  his 
bravest  horsemen,  and,  making  a  circuit,  took  his  post  secretly 
in  a  narrow  glen  opening  into  a  defile  between  two  rocky 
heights,  through  which  the  Moors  had  to  pass.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  suffer  the  vanguard  and  the  cavalgada  to  pass,  and 
to  fall  upon  the  rear. 

While  thus  lying  perdue,  six  Moorish  scouts,  well  mounted 
and  well  armed,  entered  the  glen,  examining  every  place  that 
might  conceal  an  enemy.  Some  of  the  Christians  advised  that 
they  should  slay  these  six  men,  and  retreat  to  Gibraltar.  "  No," 
said  De  Vargas,  *  *  I  have  come  out  for  higher  game  than  these ; 
and  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  God  and  Santiago,  to  do  good  work 
this  day.  I  know  these  Moors  well,  and  doubt  not  but  they 
may  readily  be  thrown  into  confusion." 

By  this  time,  the  six  horsemen  approached  so  near  that  they 
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were  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  Christian  ambush.  De 
Vargas  gave  the  word,  and  ten  horsemen  rushed  forth  upon 
them:  in  an  instant,  four  of  the  Moors  rolled  in  the  dust;  the 
other  two  put  spurs  to  their  steeds,  and  fled  towards  their 
army,  pursued  by  the  ten  Christians.  About  eighty  of  the 
Moorish  vanguard  came  galloping  to  the  relief  of  their  com- 
panions; the  Christians  turned,  and  fled  towards  their  am- 
bush. De  Vargas  kept  his  men  concealed,  until  the  fugitives 
and  their  pursuers  came  clattering  pell-mell  into  the  glen.  At 
a  signal  trumpet,  his  men  sallied  forth  with  great  heat  and 
in  close  array.  The  Moors  almost  rushed  upon  their  weapons, 
before  they  perceived  them;  forty  of  the  infidels  were  over- 
thrown, the  rest  turned  their  backs.  **  Forward  I"  cried  De 
Vargas;  '*let  us  give  the  vanguard  a  brush,  before  it  can  be 
joined  by  the  rear."  So  saying,  he  pursued  the  flying  Moors 
down  hill,  and  came  with  such  force  and  fury  upon  the  ad- 
vance guard  as  to  overturn  many  of  them  at  the  first  encoun- 
ter. As  he  wheeled  off  with  his  men,  the  Moors  discharged 
their  lances ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  made 
gr^t  slaughter.  The  Moors  fought  valiantly  for  a  short  time, 
until  the  alcaydes  of  MarabeUa  and  Casares  were  slain,  when 
they  gave  way  and  fled  for  the  rear-guard.  In  their  flight,  they 
pa^ed  through  the  cavalgada  of  cattle,  threw  the  whole  in 
confusion,  and  raised  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that  the  Christians 
could  no  longer  distinguish  objects.  Fearing  that  the  king  and 
the  main  body  might  be  at  hand,  and  finding  that  De  Vargas 
was  badly  wounded,  they  contented  themselves  with  despoiling 
the  slain  and  taking  above  twenty-eight  horses,  and  then  re- 
treated to  Castellar. 

When  the  routed  Moors  came  flying  back  upon  the  rear- 
guard, Muley  Aben  Hassan  feared  that  the  people  of  Xeres 
were  in  arms.  Several  of  his  followers  advised  him  to  abandon 
the  cavalgada,  and  retreat  by  another  road.  "No,"  said  the 
old  king,  "  he  is  no  true  soldier  who  gives  up  his  booty  with- 
out fighting."  P^itting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  forward 
through  the  centre  of  the  cavalgada,  driving  the  cattle  to  the 
right  and  left.  When  he  reached  the  field  of  battle,  he  found 
it  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  upwards  of  one  himdred  Moors, 
among  which  were  those  of  the  two  alcaydes.  Enraged  at  the 
sight,  he  smnmoned  all  his  cross-bowmen  and  cavalry,  pushed 
on  to  the  very  gates  of  Castellar,  and  set  fire  to  two  houses 
close  to  the  walls.  Pedro  de  Vargas  was  too  severely,  woimded 
to  sally  forth  in  person ;  but  he  ordered  out  his  troops,  and  there 
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was  brisk  skirmishing  under  the  walls,  until  the  king  drew  off 
and  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  recent  encounter.  Here  he 
had  the  bodies  of  the  principal  warriors  laid  across  mules,  to 
be  interred  honorably  at  Malaga;  the  rest  of  the  slain  were 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle.  Then,  gathering  together  the 
scattered  cavalgada,  he  paraded  it  slowly,  in  an  immense  line, 
past  the  walls  of  Castellar,  by  way  of  taunting  his  foe. 

With  all  his  fierceness,  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  a  gleam 
of  warlike  courtesy,  and  admired  the  hardy  and  soldierlike 
character  of  Pedro  de  Vargas.  He  summoned  two  Christian 
captives,  and  demanded  what  were  the  revenues  of  the  alcayde 
of  Gibraltar.  They  told  him  that,  among  other  things,  he  was 
entitled  to  one  out  of  every  drove  of  cattle  that  passed  his 
boundaries.  **  Allah  forbid,"  cried  the  old  monarch,  *'  that  so 
brave  a  cavalier  should  be  defrauded  of  his  dues."' 

He  immediately  chose  twelve  of  the  fmest  cattle,  from  the 
twelve  droves  which  formed  the  cavalgada.  These  he  gave  in 
charge  of  an  alfaqui,  to  deUver  to  Pedro  de  Vargas.  **Tell 
him,"  said  he,  "that  I  crave  his  pardon  for  not  having  sent 
these  cattle  sooner;  but  I  have  this  moment  learnt  the  nature 
of  his  rights,  and  I  hasten  to  satisfy  them,  with  the  punctual- 
ity due  to  so  worthy  a  cavalier.  Tell  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  had  no  idea  the  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  was  so  active  and 
vigilant  in  collecting  his  tolls." 

The  brave  alcayde  relished  the  stem,  soldierlike  pleasantry 
of  the  old  Moorish  monarch.  He  ordered  a  rich  silken  vest, 
and  a  scarlet  mantle,  to  be  given  to  the  alfaqui,  and  dismissed 
him  with  great  courtesy.  * '  Tell  his  majesty, "  said  he,  *  *  that  I 
kiss  his  hands  for  the  honor  he  has  done  me,  and  regret  that 
my  scanty  force  has  not  permitted  me  to  give  him  a  more  sig- 
nal reception,  on  his  coming  into  these  parts.  Had  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  whom  I  have  been  promised  from  Xeres, 
arrived  in  time,  I  might  have  served  up  an  entertainment  more 
befitting  such  a  monarch.  I  trust,  however,  they  will  arrive 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  in  which  case  his  majesty  may  be 
sure  of  a  royal  regale  at  the  dawning." 

Midey  Aben  Hassan  shook  his  head,  when  he  received  the 
reply  of  De  Vargas.  "  AUah  preserve  us,"  said  he,  "from  any 
visitation  of  these  hard  riders  of  Xeres !  a  handful  of  troops, 
acquainted  with  the  wild  passes  of  these  mountains,  may  de- 
stroy an  army  encmnbered  as  oiurs  is  with  booty." 

It  was  some  reUef  to  the  king,  however,  to  learn  that  the 
ardy  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  was  too  severely  wounded  to  take 
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the  field  in  person.  He  immediately  beat  a  retreat,  with  all 
speed,  before  the  close  of  day,  hurrying  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  the  cavalgada  was  frequently  broken,  at>d  scattered 
among  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  mountains;  and  above  five 
thousand  of  the  cattle  turned  back,  and  were  regained  by  the 
Christians.  Muley  Aben  Hassan  returned  triumphantly  with 
the  residue  to  Malaga,  glorying  in  the  spoils  of  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia. 

King  Ferdinand  was  mortified  at  finding  his  incursion  into 
the  vega  of  Granada,  counterbalanced  by  this  inroad  into  his 
dominions,  and  saw  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  game  of 
war,  as  to  all  other  games.  The  only  one  who  reaped  real 
glory  in  this  series  of  inroads  and  skirmishings,  was  Pedro  de 
Vargas,  the  stout  alcayde  of  Gibraltar.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


FORAY  OF  SPANISH  CAVALIERS  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 

MALAGA. 

The  foray  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  touched  the  pride 
of  the  Andalusian  chivalry,  and  they  determined  on  retalia- 
tion. For  this  purpose  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
cavaliers  assembled  at  Antiquera,  in  the  month  of  March,  1483. 
The  leaders  of  the  enterprise  were,  the  gallant  marques  of 
Cadiz;  Don  Pedro  Henriquez,  adelantado  of  Andalusia;  Don 
Juan  de  Silva,  count  of  Cifuentes,  and  bearer  of  the  royal 
standard,  who  commanded  in  Seville;  Don  Alonzo  de  Carde- 
nas, Master  of  the  religious  and  military  order  of  Santiago; 
and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  Several  other  cavaliers  of  note 
hastened  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise;  and  in  a  little  while, 
about  twenty-seven  hundred  horse,  and  several  companies  of 
foot,  were  assembled  within  the  old  warlike  city  of  Antiquera, 
comprising  the  very  flower  of  Andalusian  chivalry. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  chiefs,  to  detiermine  in 
what  quarter  they  should  strike  a  blow.  The  rivai  Moorish 
kings  were  ^vaging  civil  war  with  each  other,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Granada ;  and  the  whole  country  lay  open  to  inroads.    Various 


♦  Alonzo  de  Palenecia,  1.  38,  c.  8. 
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plans  were  proposed  by  the  different  cavaliers.  The  marques 
of  Cadiz  was  desirous  of  scaling  the  walls  of  Zahara,  and  re- 
gaining possession  of  that  important  fortress.  The  Master  of 
Santiago,  however,  su^ested  a  wider  range  and  a  still  more 
important  object.  He  had  received  information  from  his  ada- 
lides,  who  were  apostate  Moors,  that  an  incursion  might  be 
safely  made  into  a  mountainous  region  near  Malaga,  called  the 
Axarquia.  Here  were  valleys  of  pasture  land,  well  stocked 
with  flocks  and  herds;  and  th^re  were  numerous  villages  and 
hamlets,  which  would  be  an  easy  prey.  The  city  of  Malaga 
was  too  weakly  gan^isoned,  and  had  too  few  cavalry,  to  send 
forth  any  force  in  opposition;  nay,  he  added,  they  might  even 
extend  their  ravages  to  its  very  gates,  and  peradventure  carry 
that  wealthy  place  by  sudden  assault. 

The  adventurous  spirits  of  the  cavaliers  were  inflamed  by 
this  suggestion;  in  their  sanguine  confidence,  they  already 
beheld  Malaga  in  their  jwwer,  and  they  were  eager  for  the 
enterprise.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  endeavored  to  interpose  a 
little  cool  caution.  He  likewise  had  apostate  adalides,  the 
most  intelligent  and  experienced  on  the  borders;  among  these, 
he  placed  especial  reliance  on  one  named  Luis  Amar,  who 
knew  all  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  country.  He  had 
received  from  him  a  particular  account  of  these  mountains  ot 
the  Axarquia.*  Their  savage  and  broken  nature  was  a  suffi- 
cient defence  for  the  fierce  people  who  inhabited  them,  who, 
manning  their  rocks,  and  their  tremendous  passes,  which 
were  often  nothing  more  than  the  deep  dry  beds  of  torrents,, 
might  set  whole  armies  at  defiance.  Even  if  vanquished,  they 
afforded  no  spoil  to  the  victor.  Their  houses  were  little  better 
than  bare  walls,  and  they  would  drive  off  their  scanty  flocks 
and  herds  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  moimtains. 

The  sober  counsel  of  the  marques,  however,  was  overruled. 
The  cavaliers,  accustomed  to  mountain  warfare,  considered 
themselves  and  their  horses  equal  to  any  wild  and  rugged 
expedition,  and  were  flushed  with  the  idea  of  terminating 
their  foray  by  a  brilliant  assaiilt  upon  Malaga. 

Leaving  all  heavy  baggage  at  Antiquera,  and  all  such  as 
had  horses  too  weak  for  this  mountain  scramble,  they  set 
forth,  full  of  spirit  and  confidence.    Don  Alonzo  do  Aguilar, 

*  Pulgar,  in  his  Chronicle,  rereraes  the  case,  and  makes  the  marques  of  Cadis 
recommend  the  expedition  to  the  Axarquia;  but  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  is  sup- 
ported in  his  statement  by  that  most  veracious  and  contemporary  chrouicl^t 
Andres  Bemaldes,  curate  of  Los  Palacios. 
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and  the  adelantado  of  Andalusia,  led  the  squadron  of  advance. 
The  count  of  Cifuentes  followed,  with  certain  of  the  chivalry 
of  Seville.  Then  came  the  hattalion  of  the  iiAOst  valiant 
Boderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  brothers  and  nephews,  and  many 
cavaliers,  who  sought  distinction  imder  his  banner;  and  this 
family  band  attracted  imiversal  attention  and  applause,  as 
they  paraded  in  martial  state  through  the  streets  of  Antiquera. 
The  rear-guard  was  led  by  Don  Alonzo  Cardenas,  Master  of 
Santiago,  and  was  composed  of  the  knights  of  his  order,  and 
the  cavaliers  of  Ecija,  with  certain  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy 
Brotherhood,  whom  the  king  had  placed  imder  his  command. 
The  army  was  attended  by  a  great  train  of  mules,  laden  with 
provisions  for  a  few  days'  supply,  until  they  should  be  able  to 
forage  among  the  Moorish  villages.  Never  did  a  more  gallant  /^ 
and  self-confidont  little  army  tread  the  earth.  It  was  com-  , 
posed  of  men  full  of  health  and  vigor,  to  whom  war  was  a  / 
paatime  and  dehght.  They  had  spared  no  expense  in  their  ] 
equipments,  for  never  was  the  pomp  of  war  carried  to  a  higher/ 
pitch  than  among  the  proud  chivalry  of  Spain.  Cased  in  armor 
richly  inlaid  and  embossed,  decked  with  rich  surcoats  and 
waving  plumes,  and  superbly  mounted  on  Andalusian  steeds, 
they  pranced  out  of  Antiquera  with  banners  flying,  and  their 
various  devices  and  armorial  bearings  ostentatiously  dis- 
played; and  in  the  confidence  of  their  hopes,  promised  the 
inhabitants  to  enrich  them  with  the  spoils  of  Malaga. 

In  the  rear  of  this  warlike  pageant,  followed  a  peaceful  band, 
intent  upon  profiting  by  the  anticipated  victories.  They  were 
not  the  customary  wretches  that  hover  about  armies  to  plun- 
der and  strip  the  dead,  but  goodly  and  substantial  traders  from 
Seville,  Cordova,  and  other  cities  of  traffic.  They  rode  sleek 
mules,  and  were  clad  in  goodly  raiment,  with  long  leathern 
purses  at  their  girdles,  well  filled  with  pistoles  and  other  gold- 
en coin.  They  had  heard  of  the  spoils  wasted  by  the  soldiery 
at  the  capture  of  Alhama,  and  were  provided  with  moneys  to 
buy  up  the  jewels  and  precious  stones,  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  rich  silks  and  cloths,  that  should  form  the  plun- 
der of  Malaga.  The  proud  cavaliers  eyed  these  sons  of  traffic 
with  great  disdain,  but  permitted  them  to  follow  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  troops,  who  might  otherwise  be  overburthened 
with  booty. 

It  had  been  intended  to  conduct  this  expedition  with  great 
celeritv  and  secrecy ;  but  the  noise  of  their  preparations  had 
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already  reached  the  city  of  Malaga.  The  garrison,  it  is  true, 
was  weak ;  but  it  possessed  a  commander  who  was  himself  a 
host.  This  was  Muley  Abdallah,  commonly  called  El  Zagal,  or 
the  valiant.  He  was  younger  brother  of  Muley  Aben  Hassan, 
and  general  of  the  few  forces  which  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  monarch.  He  possessed  equal  fierceness  of  spirit  with  his 
brother  and  surpassed  him  in  craft  and  vigilance.  His  very 
name  was  a  war-cry  among  his  soldiery,  who  had  the  most 
extravagant  opinion  of  his  prowess. 

El  Zagal  suspected  that  Malaga  was  the  object  of  this  noisy 
exi)edition.  He  consulted  with  old  Bexir,  a  veteran  Moor,  who 
governed  the  city.  **  If  this  army  of  marauders  should  reach 
Malaga, "  said  he, ' '  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  keep  them  with- 
out its  walls.  I  wiU  throw  myself,  with  a  small  force,  into  the 
mountains;  rouse  the  peasantry,  take  possession  of  the  passes, 
and  endeavor  to  give  these  Spanish  cavaliers  sufficient  enter- 
tainment upon  the  road." 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  that  the  pranking  army  of  high- 
mettled  warriors  issued  forth  from  the  ancient  gates  of  Anti- 
quera.  They  marched  all  day  and  night,  making  their  way, 
secretly  as  they  supposed,  through  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains. As  the  tract  of  country  they  intended  to  maraud  was 
far  in  the  Moorish  territories,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  did  not  arrive  there  until  late  in  the  following 
day.  In  passing  through  these  stem  and  lofty  mountains, 
their  path  was  often  along  the  bottom  of  a  barranco,  or  deep 
rocky  valley,  with  a  scanty  stream  dashing  along  it,  among 
the  loose  rocks  and  stones,  which  it  had  broken  and  rolled 
down,  in  the  time  of  its  autmnnal  violence.  Sometimes  their 
road  was  a  mere  rambla,  or  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  cut  deep 
into  the  mountain  and  filled  with  their  shattered  fragments. 
These  barrancos  and  ramblas  were  overhung  by  immense  cliffs 
and  precipices;  forming  the  lurking-places  of  ambuscades, 
during  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  as  in  after- 
times  they  have  become  the  favorite  haimts  of  robbers  to  way- 
lay the  unfortunate  traveller. 

As  the  Sim  went  down,  the  cavaliers  came  to  a  lofty  part  of 
the  mountains,  commanding  to  the  right  a  distant  glimpse  of 
a  part  of  the  fair  vega  of  Malaga,  with  the  blue  Mediterranean 
beyond,  and  they  hailed  it  with  exultation,  as  a  glimpse  of 
the  promised  land.  As  the  night  closed  in,  they  reached  the 
chain  of  little  valleys  and  hamlets,  locked  up  among  these 
rocky  heights,  and  known  among  the  Moors  by  the  name  of 
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the  Axarqxiia.  Here  their  vaunting  hopes  were  destined  to 
meet  with  the  first  disappointment.  The  inhabitants  had 
heard  of  their  approach ;  they  had  conveyed  away  their  cattle 
and  effects,  and,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  towers  and  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

Enraged  at  tlieir  disappointment,  the  troop  set  fire  to  the 
deserted  houses,  and  pressed  forward,  hoping  for  better  for- 
tune as  they  advanced.  Don  Alonzo  de  Agailar,  and  the  other 
eavaUers  in  the  vanguard,  spread  out  their  forces  to  lay  waste 
the  country;  capturing  a  few  lingering  herds  of  cattle,  with 
the  Moorish  peasants  who  were  driving  them  to  some  place  of 
safety. 

While  this  marauding  party  carried  fire  and  sword  in  the 
advance,  and  lit  up  the  mountain  cliffs  with  the  flames  of  the 
hamlets,  the  Master  of  Santiago,  who  brought  up  the  rear- 
guard, maintained  strict  order,  keeping  his  knights  together  in 
martial  array,  ready  for  attack  or  defence,  should  an  enemy 
api)ear.  The  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  attempted 
to  roam  in  quest  of  booty ;  but  he  called  them  back,  and  re- 
buked them  severely. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  moimtain  completely 
broken  up  by  barrancos  and  ramblas,  of  vast  depth,  and  shag- 
ged with  rocks  and  precipices.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain 
the  order  of  march;  the  horses  had  no  room  for  action,  and 
were  scarcely  manageable,  having  to  scramble  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  up  and  down  frightful  declivities,  where  there  was 
scarce  footing  for  a  mountain  goat.  Passing  by  a  burning  vil- 
lage, the  light  of  the  flames  revealed  their  perplexed  situation.  ^ 
The  Moors,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  watch-tower  on  an  im-  ^^^" 
pending  height,  shouted  with  exultation,  when  they  looked 
down  upon  these  glistening  cavaliers  struggling  and  stumbling 
among  the  rocks.  Sallying  forth  from  their  tower,  they  took 
possession  of  the  cliffs  which  overhimg  the  ravine,  and  hurled 
darts  and  stones  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
grief  of  heart  that  the  good  Master  of  Santiago  beheld  his 
brave  men  falling  Hke  helpless  victims  around  him,  without 
the  means  of  resistance  or  revenge.    The  confusion  of  his  fol-  -?• 

lowers  was  increased  by  the  shouts  of  the  Moors,  multiplied  by  | 

the  echoes  of  every  crag  and  cliff,  as  if  they  were  surrounded 
by  innumerable  foes.  Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  country, 
in  their  struggles  to  extricate  themselves  they  plunged  into 
other  glens  and  defiles,  where  they  were  still  more  exposed 
w)  danger.     In  this  extremity,  the  Master  of  Santiago  dis' 
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patched  messengers  in  search  of  succor.  The  marques  of 
Cadiz,  like  a  loyal  companion  in  arms,  hastened  to  his  aid 
with  his  cavalry;  his  approach  checked  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  Master  was  at  length  enabled  to  extricate  his 
troops  from  the  defile. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  his  compan- 
ions, in  their  eager  advance,  had  likewise  got  entangled  in 
deep  glens,  and  the  dry  beds  of  torrents,  where  they  had  been 
severely  galled  by  the  insulting  attacks  of  a  handful  of  Moor- 
ish peasants,  posted  on  the  impending  precipices.  The  proud 
spirit  of  De  Aguilar  was  incensed  at  having  the  game  of  war 
thus  turned  upon  him,  and  his  gallant  forces  domineered  over 
by  mountain  boors,  whom  he  had  thought  to  drive,  like  their 
own  cattle,  to  Antiquera.  Hearing,  however,  that  his  friend 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  the  Master  of  Santiago,  were  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  he  disregarded  his  own  danger,  and, 
calling  together  his  troops,  returned  to  assist  them,  or  rather 
to  partake  their  perils.  Being  once  more  assembled  together, 
the  cavaUers  held  a  hasty  council,  amidst  the  hurling  of  stones 
and  the  whistling  of  arrows;  and  their  resolves  were  quick- 
ened by  the  sight,  from  time  to  time,  of  some  gallant  compan- 
ion in  arms  laid  low.  They  determined  that  there  was  no 
spoil  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry,  to  repay  for  the  extraordi- 
nary peril;  and  that  it  was  better  to  abandon  the  herds  they 
had  already  taken,  which  only  embarrassed  their  march,  and 
to  retreat  with  all  speed  to  less  dangerous  ground. 

The  adalides,  or  guides,  were  ordered  to  lead  the  way  out 
of  this  place  of  carnage.  These,  thinking  to  conduct  them  by 
the  most  secure  route,  led  them  by  a  steep  and  rocky  pass, 
difficult  for  the  foot-soldiers,  but  almost  impracticable  to  the 
cavalry.  It  was  overhung  with  precipices,  from  whence 
showers  of  stones  and  arrows  were  poured  upon  them,  ac- 
companied by  savage  yells,  which  appalled  the  stoutest  heart. 
In  some  places,  they  could  pass  but  one  at  a  time,  and  were 
often  transpierced,  horse  and  rider,  by  the  Moorish  darts,  im- 
peding the  progress  of  their  comrades  by  their  dying  strug- 
gles. The  surrounding  precipices  were  lit  up  by  a  thousand 
alarm-fires;  every  crag  and  cUff  had  its  flame,  by  the  light  of 
which  they  beheld  their  foes,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
looking  more  like  fiends  than  mortal  men. 

Either  through  terror  and  confusion,  or  through  real  igno- 
rance of  the  country,  their  guides,  instead  of  conducting  them 
out  of  the  mountains,  led  them  deeper  into  their  fatal  recesses. 
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The  morning  dawned  upon  them  in  a  narrow  rambla,  its  bot* 
torn  formed  o^  broken  rocks,  where  once  had  raved  along  tha 
mountain  torrent;  while  above,  there  beetled  great  arid  cliffs, 
over  the  brows  of  which  they  beheld  the  turbaned  heads  of 
their  fierce  and  exulting  foes.  What  a  different  appearance 
did  the  imf ortunate  cavaliers  present,  from  that  of  the  gallant 
band  that  marched  so  vaimtingly  out  of  Antiqueral  Covered 
with  dust,  and  blood,  and  wounds,  and  haggard  with  fatigue 
and  horror,  they  looked  like  victims  rather  than  like  warriors. 
Many  of  their  banners  were  lost,  and  not  a  trumpet  was  heard 
to  rally  up  their  sinking  spirits.  The  men  turned  with  im- 
ploring', eyes  to  theii'  conmianders;  while  the  hearts  of  the 
cavaliers  werw  ready  to  burst  with  rage  and  grief,  at  the 
merciless  havoc  made  among  their  faithful  followers. 

All  day,  they  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  mountains.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
heights,  where,  in  the  preceding  night,  had  blazed  the  alarm- 
Hre.  Tlie  mountaineers  assembled  from  every  direction;  they 
swarmed  at  every  pass,  getting  in  the  advance  of  the  Chris* 
tians,  and  garrisoning  the  chfEs  like  so  many  towers  and  battle- 
ments. 

Night  closed  again  upon  the  Christians,  when  they  were  shut 
up  in  a  narrow  valley  traversed  by  a  deep  stream,  and  sur- 
rounded by  precipices  which  seemed  to  reach  the  skies,  and  on 
which  blazed  and  flared  the  alarm-fires.  Suddenly  a  new  cry 
was  heard  resounding  along  the  valley:  '^ £1 2jagal!  £1  Zagal!" 
echoed  from  cliff  to  cliff.  **  What  cry  is  that?"  said  the  Mas- 
ter of  Santiago.  "  It  is  the  war-cry  of  El  Zagal,  the  Moorish 
general,"  said  an  old  Castilian  soldier:  "'  he  must  be  coming  in 
persoii,  with  the  troops  of  Malaga." 

The  worthy  Master  turned  to  his  knights:  ** Let  us  die,"  said 
ho,  *^  making  a  road  with  our  hearts,  since  we  cannot  with  our 
swords.  Let  us  scale  the  mountain,  and  s^  our  lives  deaily, 
instead  of  staying  here  to  be  tamely  butchered." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  steed  against  the  mountain,  and 
spurred  him  up  its  flinty  side.  Horse  and  foot  followed  his 
example,  eager,  if  they  could  not  escape,  to  have  at  least  a 
dying  blow  at  the  enemy.  As  they  stru^led  up  the  height,  a 
tremendous  storm  of  darts  and  stones  was  showered  upon 
them  by  the  Moors.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  rock  came 
bounding  and  thundering  down,  ploughing  its  way  through  the 
centre  of  their  host.  The  foot-soldiers,  faint  with  weariness 
and  hunger,  or  crippLid  by  wounds,  held  by  the  tails  and 
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manes  of  the  horses  to  aid  them  in  their  ascent;  while  the 
horses,  losing  their  foothold  among  the  loose  stones,  or  re- 
ceiving some  sudden  womid,  tmnbled  down  the  steep  decUvity, 
steed,  rider,  and  soldier,  rolling  from  crag  to  crag,  until  they 
were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  valley.  In  this  desperate  strug- 
gle, the  alferez  or  standard-bearer  of  the  Master,  with  his 
standard,  was  lost;  as  were  many  of  his  relations  and  his 
dearest  friends.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the  crest 
of  the  moimtain;  but  it  was  only  to  be  plunged  in  new  diffi- 
culties. A  wilderness  of  rocks  aad  rugged  dells  lay  before 
him,  beset  by  cruel  foes.  Having  neither  banner  nor  trumpet 
by  which  to  rally  his  troops,  they  wandered  apart,  each  intent 
upon  saving  himself  from  the  precipices  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  darts  of  the  enemy.  When  the  pious  Master  of  Santiago 
beheld  the  scattered  fragments  of  his  late  gallant  force,  he 
could  not  restrain  his  grief .  '*0  God!"  exclaimed  he,  '* great 
is  thine  anger  this  day  against  thy  servants.  Thou  hast  con- 
verted the  cowardice  of  these  infidels  into  desperate  valor,  and 
hast  made  peasants  and  boors  victorious  over  armed  men  of 
battle." 

He  woidd  fain  have  kept  with  his  foot-soldiers,  and,  gather- 
ing them  together,  have  made  head  against  the  enemy;  but 
those  around  him  entreated  him  to  think  only  of  his  personal 
safety.  To  remain  was  to  perish,  without  striking  a  blow; 
to  escape  was  to  preserve  a  life  that  might  be  devoted  to  ven- 
geance on  the  Moors.  The  Master  reluctantly  yielded  to  the 
advice.  "O  Lord  of  hosts  I"  exclaimed  he  again,  "from  thy 
wrath  do  I  fly;  not  from  these  infidels;  they  are  but  instru- 
ments in  thy  hands,  to  chastise  us  for  our  sins."  So  saying, 
he  sent  the  guides  in  the  advance,  and  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  dashed  through  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  before  the 
Moors  could  intercept  him.  The  moment  the  Master  put  his 
horse  to  speed,  his  troops  scattered  in  all  directions.  Some 
endeavored  to  follow  his  traces,  but  were  confounded  among 
the  intricacies  of  the  moimtaiQ.  They  fled  hither  and  thither, 
many  perishing  among  the  precipices,  others  being  slain  by 
the  Moors,  and  others  taken  prisoners. 

The  gallant  marques  of  Cadiz,  guided  by  his  trusty  adalid, 
Luis  A  mar,  had  ascended  a  different  part  of  the  moimtain. 
He  was  followed  by  his  friend,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the 
adelantado,  and  the  count  of  Cif uentes ;  but,  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion,  the  bands  of  these  commanders  became  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.    When  the  marjqjues  attained  the  sum- 
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mit,  he  looked  around  for  his  companions  in  arms;  but  they 
were  no  longer  following  him,  and  there  was  no  trumpet  to 
summon  them.  It  was  a  consolation  to  the  marques,  however, 
that  his  brothers,  and  several  of  his  relations,  with  a  number 
of  his  retainers,  were  still  with  him:  he  called  his  brothers  by 
name,  and  their  rephes  gave  comfort  to  his  heart. 

His  guide  now  led  the  way  into  another  valley,  where  he 
would  be  less  exposed  to  danger:  when  he  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  it,  the  marques  x)aused  to  collect  his  scattered  fol- 
lowers, and  to  give  time  for  his  fellow-commanders  to  rejoin 
him.  Here  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  troops  of  El 
Zagal,  aided  by  the  moimtaineers  from  the  clifEis.  The  Chris- 
tians, exhausted  and  terrified,  lost  all  presence  of  mind:  most 
of  them  fled,  and  were  either  slain  or  taken  captive.  The 
marques  and  his  valiant  brothers,  with  a  few  tried  friends, 
made  a  stout  resistance.  His  horse  was  killed  imder  him;  his 
brothers,  Don  Diego  and  Don  Lope,  with  his  two  nephews,  Don 
Lorenzo  and  Don  Manuel,  were  one  by  one  swept  from  his 
side,  either  transfixed  with  darts  and  lances  by  the  soldiers  of 
El  Zagal,  or  crushed  by  stones  from  the  heights.  The  mar- 
ques was  a  veteran  warrior,  and  had  been  in  many  a  bloody 
battle ;  but  never  before  had  death  fallen  so  thick  and  close 
around  him.  When  he  saw  his  remaining  brother,  Don  Bel- 
tram,  struck  out  of  his  saddle  by  a  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  his 
horse  running  wildly  about  without  his  rider,  he  gave  a  cry  of 
anguish,  and  stood  bewildered  and  aghast.  A  few  faithful 
followers  surrounded  him,  and  entreated  him  to  fly  for  his  life. 
He  would  still  have  remained,  to  have  shared  the  fortunes  of 
his  friend  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  his  other  companions  in 
arms ;  but  the  forces  of  El  Zagal  were  between  him  and  them, 
and  death  was  whistling  by  on  every  wind.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  he  consented  to  fly.  Another  horse  was  brought 
him:  his  faithful  adaJid  guided  him  by  one  of  the  steepest 
paths,  which  lasted  for  four  leagues ;  the  enemy  still  hanging 
on  his  traces,  and  thinning  the  scanty  ranks  of  his  followers. 
At  length  the  marques  reached  the  extremity  of  the  mountain 
defiles,  and,  with  a  haggard  remnant  of  his  men,  escaped  by 
dint  of  hoof  to  Antiquera. 

The  count  of  Cifuentes,  with  a  few  of  his  retainers,  in  at- 
tempting to  follow  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  wandered  into  a 
narrow  pass,  where  they  were  completely  surroimded  by  the 
band  of  El  Zagal.  Finding  all  attempts  at  escape  impossible, 
and   resistance  vain,  the  worthy  count  surrendered  himself 
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prisoner,  as  did  also  his  brother  Don  Pedro  de  Silva,  and  the 
few  of  his  retainers  who  survived. 

The  dawn  of  day  found  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  his  followers,  still  among  the  mountains.  They  had 
attempted  to  follow  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  hut  had  heen  obliged 
to  pause  and  defend  themselves  against  the  thickening  forces 
of  the  enemy.  They  at  length  traversed  the  moimtain,  and 
reached  the  saxne  valley  where  the  marques  had  made  his  last 
disastrous  stand.  Wearied  and  perplexed,  they  sheltered 
themselves  in  a  natural  grotto,  under  an  overhanging  rock, 
which  kept  off  the  darts  of  the  enemy;  while  a  bubbling  foun- 
tain gave  them  the  means  of  slaking  their  raging  thirst,  and 
refreshing  their  exhausted  steeds.  As  day  broke,  the  scene  of 
slaughter  unfolded  its  horrors.  There  lay  the  noUe  brothers 
and  nephews  of  the  gallant  marques,  transfixed  with  darts,  or 
gashed  and  bruised  with  unseemly  wounds;  while  many  other 
gallant  cavaliers  lay  stretched  out  dead  and  dying  around, 
some  of  them  partly  stripped  and  plundered  by  the  Moors.  De 
Aguilar  was  a  pious  knight,  but  his  piety  was  not  humble 
and  resigned,  like  that  of  the  worthy  Master  of  Santiago.  He 
imprecated  holy  ciirses  upon  the  infidels,  for  having  thus  laid 
low  the  flower  of  Christian  chivalry;  and  he  vowed  in  his 
heart  bitter  vengeance  upon  the  surrounding  coimtry. 

By  degrees,  ttie  little  force  of  De  Aguilar  was  augmented  by 
numbers  of  fugitives,  who  issued  from  caves  and  chasms, 
where  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  night.  A  little  band  of 
mounted  knights  was  gradually  formed ;  and  the  Moors  having 
abandoned  the  heights  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  this 
gallant  but  forlorn  squadron  was  enabled  to  retreat  to  An- 
tiquera. 

This  disastrous  affair  lasted  from  Thursday  evening,  through- 
out Friday,  the  twenty-first  of  March,  the  festival  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. It  is  still  recorded  in  Spanish  calendars,  as  the  defeat  of 
the  mountains  of  Malaga;  and  the  spot  where  the  greatest 
slaughter  took  place,  is  pointed  out  to  the  present  day,  and  ia 
called  la  Guesta  de  la  Matanza,  or  The  Hill  of  the  Massacre. 
The  principal  leaders  who  survived,  returned  to  Antiquera. 
Many  of  the  knights  took  refuge  in  Alhama,  and  other  towns ; 
many  wandered  about  the  mountains  for  eight  days,  living  on 
roots  and  herbs,  hiding  themselves  during  the  day,  and  sally- 
ing forth  at  night.  So  enfeebled  and  disheartened  were  they, 
that  they  offered  no  resistance  if  attacked.  Three  or  four 
ftoldiers  would  surrender  to  a  Moorish  peasant;  and  even  the 
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women  of  Malaga  saUiad  forth  and  made  priscmers.  Some 
were  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  frontier  towns,  others  led 
captive  to  Granada;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  con- 
ducted to  Malaga,  the  city  they  had  threatened  to  attack.  Two 
himdred  and  fifty  principal  cavaliers,  alcaydes,  commanders,  / 
and  hidalgos,  of  generous  blood,  were  confined  in  the  Alcazaba, 
or  citadef  of  Malaga,  to  await  their  ransom ;  and  five  hundred 
ancl  seventy  of  the  common  soldiery  were  crowded  in  an  en- 
closure or  court-yard  of  the  Alcazaba,  to  he  sold  as  slaves.* 

Great  spoils  were  collected  of  splendid  armor  and  weapons 
taken  from  the  sladn,  or  thrown  away  by  the  cavaliers  in  their 
flight;  and  many  horses,  magnificenldy  caparisoned,  together 
with  numerous  standards--all  which  were  paraded  in  trimnph 
in  the  Moorish  towns. 

The  merchants  also,  who  had  come  with  the  army,  intending 
to  traffic  in  the  spoils  of  the  Moors,  were  themselves  made 
objects  of  traffic.  Several  of  them  were  driven  Hke  cattle, 
before  the  Moorish  viragos,  to  the  market  of  Malaga;  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  adroitness  in  trade,  and  their  attempts  to  buy 
themselves  oft  at  a  cheap  ransom,  they  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase th^  freedom  without  such  draughts  upon  their  money- 
bags at  home,  P43  drained  them  to  the  very  bottom. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

BaTFEOTS  OF  THE  DISASTERS  AMONG  THE  MOUITTAINS  OP  MALAGA. 

The  people  of  Antiquera  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
tumult  of  excitement  and  admiration,  caused  by  the  departure 
of  the  gallant  band  of  cavaliers  upon  their  foray,  when  they 
beheld  the  scattered  wrecks  flying  for  refuge  to  their  walls. 
Day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  brought  some  wretched 
fugitive,  in  whose  battered  plight,  and  haggard,  wobegone  de- 
meanor, it  was  almost  impossible  to  recognize  the  warrior 
whom  they  had  lately  seen  to  issue  so  gaily  and  gloriously 
from  their  gates. 

The  arrival  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  almost  alone,  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  his  armor  shattered  and  defaced,  his  coun-« 


*  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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tenance  the  picture  of  despair,  filled  every  heart  with  sorrow, 
for  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  The  multitude  asked 
where  was  the  baud  of  brothers  which  had  rallied  round  him 
as  he  went  forth  to  the  field;  and  when  they  heard  that  they 
had,  one  by  one,  been  slaughtered  at  his  side,  they  hushed 
their  voices,  or  spake  to  each  other  only  in  whispers  as  he 
passed,  gazing  at  him  in  silent  sympathy.  No  one  attempted 
to  console  him  in  so  great  an  affliction,  nor  did  the  good  xoar- 
ques  si)eak  ever  a  word,  but,  shutting  himseK  up,  brooded  in 
lonely  anguish  over  his  misfortune.  It  was  only  the  arrival  of 
Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  that  gave  him  a  gleam  of  consolation, 
for  amidst  the  shafts  of  death  that  had  fallen  so  thickly  among 
his  family,  he  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  chosen  friend  and 
brother  in  arms  had  escaped  iminjured. 

For  several  days  every  eye  was  turned,  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense, towards  the  Moorish  border^  anxiously  looking,  in  every 
fugitive  from  the  moimtains,  for  the  lineaments  of  some  friend 
or  relation,  whose  fate  was  yet  a  mystery.  At  length  every 
hope  and  doubt  subsided  into  certaiaty ;  the  whole  extent  of  this 
great  calamity  was  known,  spreading  grief  and  consternation 
throughout  the  land,  and  laying  desolate  the  pride  and  hopes 
of  palaces.  It  was  a  sorrow  that  visited  the  marble  hall  and 
dlken  pillow.  Stately  dames  mourned  over  the  loss  of  their 
sons,  the  joy  and  glory  of  their  age ;  and  many  a  fair  cheek 
/  J  was  blanched  with  wo,  that  had  lately  mantled  with  secret 
admiration.  ^*A11  Andalusia,"  says  a  historian  of  the  time, 
"was  overwhelmed  by  a  great  affliction;  there  was  no  drying 
of  the  eyes  which  wept  in  her."  * 

Fear  and  trembliug  reigned,  for  a  time,  along  the  frontier. 
Their  spear  seemed  broken,  their  buckler  cleft  in  twain;  every 
border  town  dreaded  an  attack,  and  the  mother  caught  her 
infant  to  her  bosom  when  the  watch-dog  howled  in  the  night, 
fancying  it  the  war-cry  of  the  Moor.  All,  for  a  time,  seemed 
ost;  and  despondency  even  found  its  way  to  the  royal  brerfits 
)f  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  amidst  the  splendors  of  their  court. 

Great,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  joy  of  the  Moors,  when 
they  saw  whole  legions  of  Christian  warriors  brought  captive 
into  their  towns,  by  rude  mountain  peasantry.  They  thought 
it  the  work  of  Allah  in  favor  of  the  f aithf uL  But  when  they 
recognized,  among  the  captives  thus  dejected  and  broken  down, 
some  of  the  proudest  of  Christian  chivalry;  when  they  saw 

*  Cui'a  dtt  los  Paldclos. 
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several  of  the  banners  and  devices  of  the  noblest  houses  of 
Spain,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  behold  in  the  fore- 
most of  the  battle,  now  trailed  ignominiously  through  their 
streets ;  when,  in  short,  they  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  count 
of  Cifuentes,  the  royal  standard-bearer  of  Spain,  with  his  gal- 
lant brother  Don  Pedro  de  Silva,  brought  prisoners  into  the 
gates  of  Granada,  there  were  no  bounds  to  their  exultation. 
They  thought  that  the  days  of  their  ancient  glory  were  about 
to  return,  an'',  that  they  were  to  renew  their  career  of  triumph 
over  the  imbelievers. 

The  Christian  historians  of  the  time  are  sorely  perplexed  to 
account  for  this  misfortune;  and  why  so  many  Chi-istian 
knights,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  holy  faith,  should  thus 
miraculously,  as  it  were,  be  given  captive  to  a  handful  of  infidel 
boors;  for  we  are  assured,  that  all  this  rout  and  destruction 
was  effected  by  five  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse,  and  those 
mere  mountaineers,  without  science  or  discipline.*  **It  was 
intended,"  observes  one  historiographer,  **as  a  lesson  to  their 
confidence  and  vain-glory;  overrating  their  own  prowess,  and 
thinking  that  so  chosen  a  band  of  chivalry  had  but  to  api)ear 
in  the  land  of  the  enemy,  and  conquer.  It  was  to  teach  them 
that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
but  that  Gk)d  alone  giveth  the  victory." 

The  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  however,  asserts 
it  to  be  a  punishment  for  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish  warriors. 
They  did  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  the  infidels  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  Christian  knights,  zealous  only  for  the  glory  of  the 
faith,  but  rather  as  greedy  men  of  traffic,  to  enrich  themselves 
by  vending  the  sjwils  of  the  infidels.  Instead  of  preparing 
themselves  by  confession  and  commimion,  and  executing  their 
testaments,  and  making  donations  and  bequests  to  churches 
and  convents,  they  thought  only  of  arranging  bargains  and 
sales  of  their  anticipated  booty.  Instead  of  taking  with  them 
holy  monks  to  aid  them  with  their  prayers,  they  were  followed 
by  a  train  of  trading  men,  to  keep  alive  their  worldly  and 
sordid  ideas,  and  to  turn  what  ought  to  be  holy  triumphs  into 
scenes  of  brawhng  traffic.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  excellent 
Agapida,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  that  most  worthy  and  uj)- 
right  of  chroniclers,  the  curate  of  Los  Pala<3ios.  Agapida 
comforts  himself,  however,  with  the  refiection,  that  this  visi- 
tation was  meant  in  mercy,,  to  try  the  Castilian  heart,  and  to 
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extract,  from  its  present  humiliation,  the  elements  or  future 
success,  as  gold  is  extracted  from  amidst  the  impurities  of 
earth :  and  in  this  reflection  he  is  supported  by  the  veneraUe 
historian  Pedro  Abarca,  of  the  society  of  Jesuits.* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOW  B3Na  BOABDIL  EL  OHIOO  MARCHED  OVER  THE  BORDER. 

The  defeat  of  the  Christian  cavaliers  among  the  moimtains 
of  Malaga,  and  the  successful  inroad  of  Muley  Aben  Hassan 
into  the  lands  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  produced  a  favorable 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  old  monarch.  The  inconstant 
populace  began  to  shout  forth  his  name  in  the  streets,  and  to 
sneer  at  the  inactivity  of  his  son  Boabdil  el  Chico.  The  latter, 
though  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  distinguished  for  vigor  and 
dexterity  in  jousts  and  tournaments,  had  never  yet  fleshed  his 
weapon  in  the  fleld  of  battle;  and  it  was  murmured  that  he 
preferred  the  silken  repose  of  the  cool  halls  of  the  Alhambra, 
to  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  foray,  and  the  hard  encamp- 
ments of  the  mountains. 

The  popularity  of  these  rival  kings  depended  upon  their  suo- 
cess  against  the  Christians,  and  Boabdil  el  Chico  found  it  neces- 
sary to  strike  some  signal  blow  to  counterbalance  the  late 
triumph  of  his  father.  He  was  further  incited  by  the  fierce 
old  Moor,  his  father-in-law,  Ali  Atar,  alcayde  of  Loxa,  with 
whom  the  coals  of  wrath  against  the  Christians  still  burned 
among  the  ashes  of  age,  and  had  lately  been  blown  into  a  flame 
by  the  attack  made  by  Ferdinand  on  the  city  imder  his  oom- 
mand. 

Ali  Atar  informed  Boabdil  that  the  late  discomfiture  of  the 
Christian  knights  had  stripped  Andalusia  of  the  prime  of  her 
chivalry,  and  broken  the  spirit  of  the  country.  All  the  frontier 
of  Cordova  and  Eel ja  now  lay  open  to  inroad ;  but  he  especially 
pointed  out  the  city  of  Lucena  as  an  object  of  attack,  being 
feebly  garrisoned,  and  lying  in  a  country  rich  in  x>£U9turage, 
abounding  in  cattle  and  grain,  in  oil  and  wine.  The  fiery  okL 
Moor  spoke  from  thorough  information ;  for  he  had  xnaAe  Ufiany 
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*  Abarca.    Annalen  de  Aragon,  Rey  80.  cap.  2.  %  7. 
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an  incursion  into  theBC'  parts,  and  his  very  name  was  a  terror 
throughout  the  country.  It  had  become  a  by-word  in  the 
garrison  of  Loxa  to  call  Lucena  the  garden  of  Ali  Atar,  for  he 
was  accustomed  to  forage  its  fertile  territories  for  all  his  sup- 
plies. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  this  veteran 
of  the  borders.  He  assembled  a  force  of  nine  thousand  foot 
and  seven  hundred  horse,  most  of  them  his  own  adherents, 
but  many  the  partisans  of  his  father;  for  both  factions,  how- 
i  7er  they  might  fight  among  themselves,  were  ready  to  unite 
in  any  expedition  against  the  Christians.  Many  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  valiant  of  the  Moorish  nobility  assembled  round 
his  standard,  magnificently  arrayed  in  sumptuous  armor  and 
rich  embroidery,  as  though  they  were  going  to  a  festival  or  a 
tilt  of  canes,  ratjier  than  an  enterprise  of  iron  war.  Boabdil's 
mother,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  armed  him  for  the  field, 
and  gave  him  her  benediction  as  she  girded  his  scimitar  to  his 
side.  His  favorite  wife  Morayma  wept,  as  she  thought  of  the 
evils  that  might  befall  him.  ''  Why  dost  thou  weep,  daughter 
of  Ali  Atar?^' said  the  high-minded  Ayxa:  ^^  these  tears  become 
not  the  daughter  of  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of  a  king.  BeUeve 
me,  there  lurks  more  danger  for  a  monarch  within  the  strong 
walls  of  a  palace,  than  within  the  frail  curtains  of  a  tent.  It 
is  by  perils  in  the  field,  that  thy  husband  must  purchase  secu- 
rity on  his  throne." 

But  Morayma  still  hung  upon  his  neck,  with  tears  and  sad 
forebodings;  and  when  he  departed  from  the  Alhambra,  she 
betook  herself  to  her  noirador,  which  looks  out  over  the  vega. 
From  thence  she  watched  the  £trmy,  as  it  went,  in  shining 
order,  along  the  road  which  leads  to  Loxa;  and  ^T^ery  biu*st 
of  warlike  melody  that  came  swelling  on  the  breeze,  was  an- 
swered by  a  gush  of  sorrow. 

As  the  royal  cavalcade  issued  from  the  palace  and  descended 
through  the  streets  of  Granada,  the  populace  greeted  their 
youthful  sovereign  with  shouts,  and  cmticipated  success  that 
should  wither  the  laurels  of  his  father.  In  passing  through 
the  gate  of  Elvira,  however,  the  king  accidentally  broke  his 
lance  against  the  arch.  At  this,  certain  of  his  nobles  turned 
X>ale,  and  entreated  him  to  turn  ba<)k,  for  they  regarded  it  as 
an  evil  omen.  Boabdil  scoffed  at  their  fears,  for  he  considered 
them  mere  idle  fancies;  or  rather,  (says  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida,)  he  was  an  incredulous  pagan,  puffed  up  with  confidence 
and  vain-glory.    He  refused  to  take  another  spear,  but  drew 


forth  his  scimitar,  and  led  the  way  (adds  Agapida)  in  an  arro 
gant  and  hai:^hty  Btyle,  as  though  he  would  set  both  heaven 
and  earth  at  defiance.  Another  evil  omen  was  sent,  to  deter 
Tiim  from  his  enterprise;  arriving  at  the  rambla,  or  dry  ravine 
of  Beyro,  which  is  scarcely  a  bow-shot  from  the  city,  a  fox  ran 
through  the  whole  army,  and  close  by  the  person  of  the  king; 
and,  though  a  thousand  txdte  were  discharged  at  it,  escaped 
uninjured  to  the  mountains.  The  principal  courtiers  about 
Boabdil  now  reiterated  their  remonstrances  against  proceed- 
ing; for  they  considered  these  occurrences  as  mysterious  por- 
tents of  disasters  to  their  army;  the  king,  however,  was  not  to 
be  dismayed,  but  continued  to  march  forward,* 

At  Loxa,  the  royal  army  was  reinforced  by  old  Ali  Atar, 
with  the  chosen  horsemen  of  his  garrison,  and  many  of  the 
bravest  warriors  of  the  border  towns.  The  people  of  Loxa 
shouted  with  exultation,  when  they  beheld  Ali  Atar,  armed 
at  all  points,  and  once  more  mounted  on  his  Barbary  steed, 
which  had  often  borne  him  over  the  borders.  The  veteran 
warrior,  with  nearly  a  centiuy  of  yeaxs  upon  his  head,  had  all 
the  fire  and  animation  of  youtii,  at  the  prospect  of  a  foray,  and 
careered  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  velocity  of  an  Arab  of 
the  desert.  The  popidace  watched  the  army,  as  it  paraded 
over  the  bridge,  and  wound  into  the  passes  of  the  mountains ; 
and  still  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pennon  of  Ali  Atar,  as 
if  it  bore  with  it  an  assurance  of  victory. 

The  Moorish  army  entered  the  Christian  frontier  by  forced 
marches,  hastily  ravaging  the  country,  driving  off  the  flocks 
and  herds,  and  making  captivee  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
pressed  on  furiously,  and  made  the  latter  part  of  their  march 
in  the  night,  that  they  might  elude  observation,  and  come  upon 
Lucena  by  surprise,  Boabdil  was  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
war,  but  he  bad  a  veteran  counsellor  in  his  old  father-in-law; 
tor  Ah  Atar  knew  every  secret  of  the  country,  and,  as  he 
prowled  through  it,  his  eye  ranged  over  the  land,  uniting,  in 
its  glare,  the  craft  of  the  fox  with  the  sanguinary  ferocity  of 
the  wolf.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  their  march  had  been 
so  rapid  as  to  outstrip  intelligence,  and  that  Lucena  would 
be  an  easy  capture ;  when  suddenly  he  beheld  alarm-fires  blaz- 
ing upon  the  mountains.  "We  are  discovered,"  said  he  to 
Boabdil  el  Chico;  "the  country  will  be  up  in  arms;  we  have 
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garrisoned,  and  we  may  carry  it  by  assault  before  it  can  re- 
ceive  assistance."  The  king  approved  of  his  counsel,  and  they 
marched  rapidly  for  the  gate  of  Lucena. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


HOW  THE  COUNT  DE  OABBA   SALLIED  FORTH  FROM   HIS    OASTLB, 

m  QtTBST  OF  KING  BOABDIL. 

Don  Diego  de  Cordova,  coimt  of  Cabra,  was  in  the  castle  of 
Yaena,  which,  with  the  town  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
a  lofty  sun-burnt  hill  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova, and  but  a  few  leagues  from  Lucena.  The  range  of 
mountains  of  Horquera  he  between  them.  The  castle  of 
Yaena  was  strong,  and  well  furnished  with  arms,  and  the 
count  had  a  numerous  band  of  vassals  and  retainers;  for  it 
behoved  the  noblemen  of  the  frontiers,  in  those  times,  to  be 
well  prepared  with  man  and  horse,  with  lance  and  buckler,  to 
resist  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  Moors.  The  count  of  Cabra 
was  a  hardy  and  experienced  warrior,  shrewd  in  council, 
prompt  in  action,  rapid  and  fearless  in  the  field.  He  was  one 
of  the  bravest  cavaliers  for  an  inroad,  and  had  been  quick- 
ened and  sharpened,  in  thought  and  action,  by  living  on  the 
borders. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  April,  1483,  the  count  was  about 
to  retire  to  rest,  when  the  watchman  from  the  turret  brought 
him  word  that  there  were  alarm-fires  on  the  mountains  of 
Horquera,  and  that  they  were  made  on  the  signsd-tower  over- 
hanging the  defile  through  which  the  road  passes  to  Cabra  and 
Lucena. 

The  count  ascended  the  battlement,  and  beheld  five  lights 
blazing  on  the  tower, — a  sign  that  there  was  a  Moorish  army 
attacking  some  place  on  the  frontier.  The  count  instantly 
ordered  the  alarm-bells  to  be  sounded,  and  dispatched  couriers 
to  rouse  the  commanders  of  the  neighboring  towns.  He 
ordered  all  his  retainers  to  prepare  for  action,  and  sent  a 
trumpet  through  the  town,  summoning  the  men  to  assemble 
at  the  castle-gate  at  daybreak,  armed  and  equipped  for  the 
field. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  nighty  the  castle  resounded 
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with  a  din  of  preparation.  Every  house  in  the  town  was  in 
equal  bustle;  for  in  these  frontier  towns,  every  house  had  its 
warrior,  and  the  lance  and  buckler  were  ever  hanging  against 
the  wall,  ready  to  be  snatched  down  for  instant  service.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  but  the  din  of  armorers,  the  shoeing  of  studs, 
and  furbishing  up  of  weapons ;  and,  all  night  long,  the  alarm- 
fires  kept  blazing  on  the  mountains. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  count  of  Cabra  sallied  f  orthy 
at  the  head  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  cavaliers,  of  the  best 
families  of  Yaena,  all  well  appointed,  ezerdised  in  arms,  and 
experienced  in  the  warfare  of  the  borders.  There  were,  be- 
sides, twelve  hundred  foot-soldiers,  all  brave  and  well  seasoned 
men  of  the  same  town.  The  count  ordered  them  to  hasten 
forward,  whoever  could  make  most  speed,  taking  the  road  to 
Cabra,  which  was  three  leagues  distant.  That  they  might  not 
loiter  on  the  road,  he  allowed  none  of  them  to  break  their  fast 
imtil  they  arrived  at  that  place.  The  provident  count -dis- 
patched couriers  in  ^vance,  and  the  little  army,  on  reaching 
Cabra,  found  tables  spread  with  food  and  ref rethments,  at  the 
gates  of  the  town.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Don  Aloniso  de 
Cordova,  Senior  of  Zuheros. 

Having  made  a  hearty  repast,  they  were  on  the  point  of  re- 
suming their  march,  when  the  coimt  discovered,  that,  in  the 
hurry  of  his  departure  from  home,  he  had  forgotten  to  bring 
the  standard  of  Vaena,  which  for  upwards  of  eighty  years  had 
always  been  borne  to  battle  by  his  family.  It  was  now  noon, 
and  there  was  not  time  to  retiun ;  he  took,  therefore,  the  stan- 
dard of  Cabra,  the  device  of  which  is  a  goat,  and  which  had 
not  been  seen  in  the  wars  for  the  last  half  century.  When 
about  to  depart,  a  courier  came  galloping  at  full  speed,  bring- 
ing missives  to  the  count  from  his  nephew,  Don  Diego  Fernan- 
dez de  Cordova,  Senior  of  Lucena  and  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles, 
entreating  him  to  hasten  to  his  aid,  as  his  town  was  beset  by 
the  Moorish  king  Boabdil  el  Chico,  with  a  powerful  army,  who 
were  actually  setting  fire  to  the  gates. 

The  count  put  his  little  army  instantly  in  movement  for  Lu- 
cena, which  is  only  one  league  from  Cabra;  he  was  fired  with 
the  idea  of  having  the  Moorish  king  in  person  to  contend  withu 
By  the  time  he  reached  Lucena,  the  Moors  had  desisted  from 
the  attack,  and  were  ravaging  the  surroimding  country.  He 
entered  the  town  with  a  few  of  his  cavaliers,  and  was  received 
with  joy  by  his  nephew,  whose  whole  force  consisted  but  of 
eighty  horse  and  three  hxmdredjoot.    Don  Diego  Femandee 
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de  Cordova  was  a  young  zxiuan,  yet  he  was  a  prudent,  careful, 
and  capable  officer.  Having  learnt,  the  evening  before,  tha'w 
the  Moors  had  passe, .  the  frontiers,  he  had  gathered  within  his 
walls  all  the  women  and  children  from  the  environs;  '  i 
armed  the  men.  sent  couriers  in  aU  directions  for  succor,  and 
had  Ughted  alarm-fires  on  the  mountains. 

Boabdil  had  arrived  with  his  army  at  daybreak,  and  ha<f 
senji  in  a  message  threatening  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword 
if  the  place  wer^  not  instantly  surrendered.  The  messengei 
was  a  Moor  of  Granada,  named  Hamet,  whom  Don  Diego  had 
formerly  known:  he  contrived  to  amuse  him  with  negotiation, 
to  gain  time  for  succor  to  arrive.  The  fierce  old  Ali  Atar,  los- 
ing all  patience,  had  made  an  assault  upon  the  town,  and 
stormed  like  a  fury  at  the  gate ;  but  had  been  r^ulsed.  An- 
other and  ^ore  serious  attack  was  expected,  in  the  course  cf 
the  night. 

When  the  count  de  Cabra  had  heard  this  account  of  the  sit- 
uation of  affairs,  he  tmned  to  his  nephew  with  his  usual  alac- 
rity of  manner,  and  proposed  that  they  should  immediately 
sally  fot-m  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  prudent  Don  Diego  re- 
monstrated at  the  rashness  of  attacking  so  great  a  force  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men.  *' Nephew,"  said  the  count,  "I  came 
from  vaena  with  a  determination  to  fight  this  Moorish  king, 
and  I  will  not  be  disappointed." 

"At  any  rate,"  repHed  Don  Diego,  *'let  us  wait  but  two 
h:>^--s,  and  we  shall  have  reinforcements  which  have  been 
promised  me  from  Rambla,  Santaella,  Montilla,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood."  "If  we  await  these,"  said  the 
hardy  count,  "the  Moors  will  be  off,  and  all  our  trouble  will 
have  been  in  vain.  You  may  await  them,  if  you  please;  I  am 
resolved  on  ^hting.-^- 

The  count  paused  for  no  reply ;  but,  in  his  prompt  cmd  rapid 
maimer,  sallied  forth  to  his  men.  The  young  alcayde  de  los 
Donzelej,  though  more-prudent  than  his  ardent  imcle,  was 
equally  brave;  he  determined  to  stand  by^him  in  his  rash  en- 
terprise, and,  summoning  his  little  force,  marched  forth  to  join 
the  count,  who  was  already  on  the  move.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded together  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 

The  Moorish  army  had  ceased  ravaging  the  country,  and 
were  not  to  be  seen, — the  neighborhood  being  hilly,  and 
broken  with  deep  ravines.  The  count  dispatched  six  scouts 
on  horsebac? :  to  reconnoitre,  ordering  them  to  return  with  aU 
speed  when  they  should  have  discovered  the  enemy,  and  by 


no  means  to  engnge  in  skirmishing  with  stragglers.  The 
scouts,  ascending  a  high  hill,  beheld  the  Moorish  army  in  a 
valley  behind  it,  the  cavalry  ranged  in  five  battalions  keeping 
guard,  while  the  foot-soldiers  were  seated  on  the  grass  making 
a  repast.    They  returned  immediately  with  the  intelligence. 

The  coimt  now  ordered  the  troops  to  march  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy.  He  and  his  nephew  ascended  the  hill,  and  saw 
that  the  five  battalions  of  Moorish  cavalry  had  been  formed 
into  two,  one  of  about  nine  hundred  lances,  the  other  of  about 
six  himdred.  The  whole  force  seemed  prepared  to  march  for 
the  frontier.  The  foot-soldiers  were  already  imder  way,  with 
many  prisoners,  and  a  great  train  of  mules  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den, laden  with  booty.  At  a  distance  was  Boabdil  el  Chico: 
they  could  not  distinguish  his  person,  but  they  knew  him  by 
his  superb  white  charger,  magnificently  caparisoned,  and  by 
his  being  surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard,  sumptuously 
armed  and  attired.  Old  Ali  Atar  was  careering  about  the 
valley  with  his  usual  impatience,  hurrying  the  march  of  the 
loitering  troops. 

The  eyes  of  the  count  de  Cabra  glistened  with  eager  joy,  as 
he  beheld  the  royal  prize  within  his  reach.  The  immense  dieh 
parity  of  their  forces  never  entered  into  his  mind.  '*  By  San- 
tiago!" said  he  to  his  nephew,  as  they  hastened  down  the  hill, 
'^had  we  waited  for  more  forces,  the  Moorish  king  and  his 
army  would  have  escaped  us  I" 

The  count  now  harangued  his  men,  to  inspirit  them  to  his 
hazardous  encounter.  He  told  them  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the 
number  of  Moors,  for  God  often  permitted  the  few  to  conquer 
the  many ;  and  he  had  great  confidence,  that,  through  the  di- 
vine aid,  they  were  that  day  to  achieve  a  sigoal  victory,  which 
should  win  them  both  riches  and  renown.  He  commanded 
that  no  man  should  hurl  his  lance  at  the  enemy,  but  should 
keep  it  in  his  hands,  and  strike  as  many  blows  with  it  as  he 
could.  He  warned  them,  also,  never  to  shout  except  when 
the  Moors  did ;  for,  when  both  armies  shouted  together,  there 
was  no  perceiving  which  made  the  most  noise  and  was  the 
strongest.  He  desired  his  uncle  Lope  de  Mendoza,  and  Diego 
Cabrera,  alcayde  of  Menica,  to  alight  and  enter  on  foot  in  the 
battalion  of  infantry,  to  animate  them  to  the  combat.  He 
appointed,  aiso,  the  alcayde  of  Vaena  and  Diego  de  Clavijo,  a 
cavalier  of  his  household,  to  remain  in  the  rear,  and  not  to 
permit  any  one  to  lag  behind,  either  to  despoil  the  dead,  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 
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Such  were  the  orders  given  by  this  most  adroit,  active,  and 
intrepid  cavalier,  to  his  little  army,  supplying,  by  admirable 
sagacity  and  subtle  management,  the  want  of  a  more  numer- 
ous force.  His  orders  being  given,  and  all  arrangements  made, 
he  threw  aside  his  lance,  drew  his  sword,  and  commanded  his 
standard  to  be  advanced  against  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LUCENA. 

The  Moorish  king  had  descried  the  Spanish  forces  at  a  dis- 
tance, although  a  shght  fog  prevented  his  seeing  them  dis- 
tinctly, and  ascertaining  their  niunbers.  His  old  father-in-law, 
Ali  Atar,  was  by  his  side,  who,  being  a  veteran  marauder,  was 
weU  acquainted  with  all  the  standards  and  armorial  bearings 
of  the  frontiers.  When  the  king  beheld  the  ancient  and  long- 
disused  banner  of  Cabra  emerging  from  the  mist,  he  turned  to 
Ali  Atar,  and  demanded  whose  ensign  it  was.  The  old  bor- 
derer WSU3  for  once  at  a  loss,  for  the  banner  had  not  been  dis- 
played in  battle  in  his  time.  "  Sire,"  rephed  he,  after  a  pause, 
*'  I  have  been  considering  that  standard,  but  do  not  know  it. 
It  appears  to  be  a  dog,  which  device  is  borne  by  the  towns  of 
Baeza  and  Ubeda.  If  it  be  so,  all  Andalusia  is  in  movement 
against  you ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  any  single  commander 
or  community  would  venture  to  attack  you.  I  would  advise 
you,  therefore,  to  retire." 

The  coimt  de  Cabra,  in  winding  down  the  hUl  towards  the 
Moors,  found  himself  on  much  lower  ground  than  the  enemy : 
he  ordered  in  all  haste  that  his  standard  should  be  taken 
back,  so  as  to  gain  the  vantage  groimd.  The  Moors,  mistaking 
this  for  a  retreat,  rushed  impetuously  towards  the  Christians. 
The  latter,  having  gained  the  height  proposed,  charged  down 
upon  them  at  the  same  moment,  with  the  battle-cry  of  **  Santi- 
ago I"  and,  dealing  the  first  blows,  laid  many  of  the  Moorish 
cavaliers  in  the  dust. 

The  Moors,  thus  checked  in  their  tumultuous  assault,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  began  to  give  way,  the  Christians 
following  hard  upon  them.  Boabdil  el  Chico  endeavored  to  rally 
them.     '*Hold!  holdl  for  shame  I"  cried  he;  "  let  us  not  fly,  at 
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least  until  we  know  our  enemy."  The  Moorish  chivalry  were 
stung  by  this  reproof,  and  turned  to  make  front,  with  the 
valor  of  luen  who  feel  that  they  are  fighting  under  their  mon- 
arch's eye. 

At  this  nxtyment,  Lorenzo  de  Porres,  alcayde  of  Luque, 
arrived  with  Sitj  horse  and  one  hundred  foot,  sounding  an 
Italian  trumpet  frunti  among  a  copse  of  oak  trees,  which  con- 
cealed his  force.  Tiie  4uick  ear  of  old  Ah  Atar  caught  the 
note.  *  ^  That  is  an  Iiahau  trumpet, "  said  he  to  the  king ;  *  *  the 
whole  world  seems  in  arms  against  your  majesty  I" 

The  trumpet  of  Lorenzo  d<y  Porres  was  answered  by  that  of 
the  count  de  Cabra,  in  another  direction,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
Moors  as  if  they  were  between  two  armies.  Don  Lorenzo, 
sallying  from  among  the  oaks,  now  charged  upon  the  enemy  : 
the  latter  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  force  of  this  new  foe; 
the  confusion,  the  variety  of  alaiums,  the  attacks  from  opjK)- 
site  quarters,  the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  all  conspired  to  deceive 
them  as  to  the  number  of  their  adversaries.  Broken  and  dis- 
mayed, they  retreated  fighting;  and  nothing  but  the  presence 
and  remonstrance  of  the  king  prevented  their  retreat  from 
becoming  a  headlong  flight. 

This  skirmishing  retreat  lasted  for  about  three  leagues. 
Many  were  the  acts  of  individual  prowess  between  Christian 
and  Moorish  knights,  and  the  way  was  strewed  with  the 
flower  of  the  king's  guards  and  of  his  royal  household.  At 
length  they  came  to  the  rivulet  of  Mingonzales,  the  verdant 
banks  of  which  were  covered  with  willows  and  tamarisks.  It 
was  swoln  by  recent  rain,  and  was  now  a  deep  and  turbid  tor- 
rent. 

Here  the  king  made  a  courageous  stand  with  a  small  body 
of  cavalry,  while  his  baggage  crossed  the  stream.  None  but 
the  choicest  and  most  loyal  of  his  guards  stood  by  their  mon- 
arch, in  this  hour  of  extremity.  The  foot-soldiers  took  to 
flight,  the  moment  they  passed  the  ford ;  many  of  the  horse- 
men, partaking  of  the  general  panic,  gave  reins  to  their  steeds 
and  scoured  for  the  frontier.  The  little  host  of  devoted  cava- 
Hers  now  serried  their  forces  in  front  of  their  monarch,  to  pro- 
tect his  retreat.  They  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  Christian 
warriors,  disdaining  to  yield  or  to  ask  for  quarter.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying.  The  king,  hav- 
ing retreated  along  the  river  banks,  and  gained  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  combat,  looked  back,  and  saw  the  loyal  band 
at  length  give  way.    They  crossed  the  ford,  followed  pell-mell 
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by  the  enemy,  and  several  of  them  weie  struck  down  into  the 
stream. 

The  king  now  dismoimted  from  his  white  charger,  whose 
color  and  rich  caparison  made  him  too  conspicuous,  and  en- 
deavored to  conceal  himself  among  the  thickets  which  fringed 
the  river.  A  soldier  of  Lucena,  named  Martin  Hurtado,  dis- 
covered him,  and  attacked  him  with  a  pike.  The  king  de- 
fended himself  with  scimitar  and  target,  until  another  soldier 
assailed  him,  and  he  saw  a  third  approaching.  Perceiving 
that  further  resistance  would  he  vain,  he  drew  back  and 
called  ui)on  them  to  desist,  offering  them  a  noble  ransom. 
One  of  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  seize  him,  but  the  king 
struck  him  to  the  earth  with  a  blow  of  his  scimitar. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova  coming  up  at  this 
moment,  the  men  said  to  him,  "Sefior,  here  is  a  Moor  that  we 
have  taken^  who  seems  to  be  a  man  of  rank,  and  offers  a  large 
ransom." 

**  Slaves  I"  exclaimed  king  Boabdil,  "  you  have  not  taken  me. 
I  surrender  to  this  cavalier." 

Don  Diego  received  him  with  knightly  courtesy.  He  per- 
ceived him  to  be  a  person  of  high  rank ;  but  the  king  concealed 
his  quality,  and  gave  himself  out  as  the  son  of  Aben  Aleyzar, 
a  nobleman  of  the  royal  household.*  Don  Diego  gave  him  ih 
charge  of  five  soldiers,  to  conduct  him  to  the  castle  of  Lucena; 
then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  the 
count  de  Cabra,  who  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He 
overtook  him  at  a  stream  called  Eianaul ;  and  they  continued 
to  press  on  the  skirts  of  the  flying  army,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  The  piu^uit  was  almost  as  hazardous  as  the  battle ; 
for,  had  the  enemy  at  any  time  recovered  from  their  panic, 
they  might,  by  a  sudden  reaction,  have  overwhelmed  the'smaJl 
force  of  their  pursuers.  To  guard  against  this  perilj  the  wary 
count  kept  his  battahon  always  in  close  order,  and  had  a  body 
of  a  himdred  chosen  ikncers  in  the  advance.  The  Moors  kept 
up  a  Parthian  retreat;  several  times  they  turned  to  make  bat- 
tle; but,  seeing  this  solid  body  of  steeled  warriors  pressing 
upon  them,  they  again  took  to  flight. 

The  main  retreat  of  the  army  was  along  the  valley  watered 
by  theXenel,  and  opening  through  the  mountains  of  Algaringo 
to  the  city  of  Loxa.  The  alarm-fires  of  the  preceding  night 
had  roused  the  country;   every  man   snatched  sword  and 
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buckler  from  the  wall,  and  the  towns  and  Tillages  poured  forth 
their  warriors  to  harass  the  retreating  foe.  Ali  Atar  kept  the 
main  force  of  the  army  together,  and  turned  fiercely  from  time 
to  time  upon  his  pursuers;  he  was  like  a  wolf,  hunted  through 
the  country  he  had  often  made  desolate  by  his  maraudings. 

The  alarm  of  this  invasion  had  reached  the  city  of  Antiquera, 
where  were  several  of  the  cavaliers  who  had  escaped  from  the 
carnage  in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  Their  proud  minds  were 
festering  with  their  late  disgrace,  and  their  only  prayer  was 
for  vengeance  on  the  infidels.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  of  the 
Moor  being  over  the  border^  than  they  were  armed  and 
moimted  for  action.  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  led  them  forth ; — 
a  small  body  of  but  forty  horsemen,  but  all  cavaliers  of  prowess, 
and  thirsting  for  revenge.  They  came  upon  the  foe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Xenel,  where  it  winds  through  the  valleys  of 
Cordova.  The  river,  swelled  by  the  late  rains,  was  deep 
and  turbulent,  and  only  fordable  at  certain  places.  The  main 
body  of  the  army  was  gathered  in  confusion  on  the  banks, 
endeavoring  to  ford  the  stream,  protected  by  the  cavalry  of 
AH  Atar. 

No  sooner  did  the  little  band  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  come  in 
sight  of  the  Moors,  than  fury  flashed  from  their  eyes.     "Re- 
member the  mountains  of  Malaga !"  they  cried  to  each  other, 
as  they  rushed  to  combat.    Their  charge  was  desperate,  but 
was  gallantly  resisted.    A  scrambling  and  blood/  fight  ensued^ 
hand  to  hand  and  sword  to  sword,  sometimes  on  land,  some- 
times in  the  water.    Many  were  lanced  on  the  banks ;  others, 
throwing  themselves  into  the  river,  simk  with  the  weight  of 
their  armor,  and  were  drowned;  some,  grappUng  together,  fell 
"rom  their  horses,  but  continued  their  stru^le  in  the  waves, 
nd  helm  and  turban  rolled  together  dcJwn  the  stream.    The 
loors  were  far  greater  in  number,  and  among  them  were 
any  warriors  of  remk ;  but  they  were  disheartened  by  defeat, 
lile  the  Christians  werc^iezcited  even  to  desperation. 
Ui  Atar  alone  preserved  all  his  fire  and  energy  amid  his 
erses.    He  had  been  enraged  at  the  defeat  of  the  army,  the 
of  the  king,  and  the  ignominious  flight  he  had  been  obliged 
\ake  through  a  country  which  had  so  often  been  the  scene 
is  exploits:  but  to  be  thus  impeded  in  his  flight,  and 
«ed  and  insulted  by  a  mere  handful  of  warriors,  roused 
lolent  passions  of  the  old  Moor  to  perfect  frenzy.    He  had 
^d  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  dealing  his  blows  (says  Aga- 
with  the  pious  vehemence  of  a  rip:hteous  knight,  who 
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knows  that  in  every  wound  inflicted  upon  the  infidels,  he  is 
doing  God  service.  Ali  Atar  spurred  his  steed  along  the  hank 
of  the  river,  to  come  upon  Don  Alonzo  hy  surprise.  The  back 
of  the  warrior  was  towards  him ;  and,  collecting  all  his  force, 
the  Moor  hurled  his  lance  to  transfix  him  on  the  spot.  The 
lance  was  not  thrown  with  the  usual  acciu'acy  of  Ali  Atar;  it 
tore  away  a  part  of  the  cuirass  of  Don  Alonzo,  but  failed  to  in- 
flict a  wound.  The  Moor  rushed  upon  Don  Alonzo  with  his 
scimitar;  but  the  latter  was  on  the  alert,  and  parried  his  blow. 
They  fought  desperately  upon  the  borders  of  the  river,  alter- 
nately pressing  each  other  into  the  stream,  and  fighting  theii 
way  again  up  the  bank.  Ali  Atar  was  repeatedly  wounded ; 
and  Don  Alonzo,  having  pity  on  bis  age,  would  have  spared 
his  life;  he  called  upon  him  to  surrender.  **  Never,"  cried  Ali 
Atar,  "  to  a  Christian  dog!"  The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  the  sword  of  Don  Alonzo  clove  his  turbaned 
head,  and  sank  deep  into  the  brain.  He  fell  dead,  without  a 
groan;  his  body  rolled  into  the  Xenel,  nor  was  it  ever  found 
and  recognised.*  Thus  fell  Ali  Atar,  who  had  long  been  the 
terror  of  Andalusia.  As  he  had  hated  and  warred  upon  the 
Christians  all  his  life,  so  he  died  in  the  very  act  of  bitter 
hostility. 

The  fall  of  Ali  Atar  put  an  end  to  the  transient  stand  of  the 
cavalry.  Horse  and  foot  mingled  together,  in  the  desperate 
struggle  across  the  Xenel;  and  many  were  trampled  down,  and 
perished  beneath  the  waves.  Don  Alonzo  and  his  band  con- 
tiDued  to  harass  them  until  they  crossed  the  frontier;  and 
every  blow,  struck  home  to  the  Moors,  seemed  to  lighten  the 
load  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  which  had  weighed  heavy  on 
their  hearts. 

In  this  disastrous  rout,  the  Moors  lost  upwards  of  five  thou- 
isand  killed  and  made  prisoners;  many  of  whom  were  of  the 
most  noble  lineages  of  Granada:  numbers  fled  to  rocks  and 
mountains,  where  they  were  subsequently  taken. 

This  battle  was  called,  by  some,  the  battle  of  Lucena;  by 
others,  the  battle  of  the  Moorish  king,  because  of  the  capture 
of  Boabdil.  Twenty-two  banners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  were  carried  to  Vaena,  and  hung  up  in  the 
church;  where  (says  a  historian  of  after-times)  they  remain 
to  this  day.  Once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  St.  George,  they  are 
borne  about  in  procession,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  at  the  same 
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time  give  thanks  to  God  for  this  signal  victory  granted  to  their 
forefathers. 

Great  was  the  triumph  of  the  count  de  Cabra,  when,  on  re- 
turning from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  found  that  the 
Moorish  king  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  When  the  imf ortu- 
nate  Boabdil  was  brought  before  him,  however,  and  he  beheld 
him  a  dejected  captive,  whom  but  shortly  before  he  had  seen 
in  royal  splendor,  surrounded  by  his  army,  the  generous  heart 
of  the  count  was  touched  by  sympathy.  He  said  every  thing 
that  became  a  courteous  and  Christian  knight,  to  comfort  hJTn ; 
observing  that  the  same  mutability  of  things  which  had  sud- 
denly destroyed  his  recent  prosperity,  might  cause  his  present 
misf  ortimes  as  rapidly  to  pass  away ;  since  in  this  world  noth- 
ing is  stable,  and  even  sorrow  has  its  allotted  term. 


CHAPTEE  XVn. 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  THB  MOORS  FOB  THE  BATTLE  OF  LUCENA. 

The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watch-towers  of  Loxa, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Xenel,  which  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Algaringo.  They  looked  to  behold  the  king  returning 
in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  shining  host,  laden  with  the 
spoil  of  the  unbeliever.  They  looked  to  behold  the  standard 
of  their  warlike  idol,  the  fierce  Ali  Atar,  borne  by  the  chivalry 
of  Loxa,  ever  foremost  in  the  wars  of  the  border. 

In  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  they  descried  a  single 
horseman  urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks  of  the 
Xenel.  As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the  flash  of  arms, 
that  he  was  a  warrior,  and  on  nearer  approach,  by  the  richness 
of  his  armor  and  the  caparison  of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to 
be  a  warrior  of  rank. 

He  reached  Loxa,  faint  and  aghast;  his  Arabian  courser 
covered  with  f oem,  and  dust,  and  blood,  panting  and  stagger- 
ing with  fatigue,  and  gashed  with  wounds.  Having  brought 
his  master  in  safety,  he  sunk  down  and  died  before  the  gate  of 
the  city.  The  soldiers  at  the  gate  gathered  round  the  cavalier, 
as  he  stood  mute  and  melancholy  by  his  expiring  steed ;  they 
knew  him  to  be  the  gallant  Cidi  Caleb,  nephew  of  the  chief 
alfaqui  of  the  Albaycin  of  Granada.    When  the  people  of  Loxa 
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beheld  this  noble  cavalier,  thus  alone,  haggard  and  dejected, 
their  hearts  were  filled  with  fearful  forebodings. 

'*  Cavalier,"  said  they,  **how  fares  it  with  the  king  and 
army?" 

He  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Chris- 
tdans.  **  There  they  Uel"  exclaimed  he.  **  The  heavens  have 
fallen  upon  them.    All  are  lost  I  all  dead  1"  * 

Upon  this,  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  among  the 
X^eople,  and  l»ud  wailings  of  woman:  for  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  Loxa  were  with  the  army. 

An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in  many  a  border  battle, 
stood  leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway.  "Where  isAJi 
Atar?"  demanded  he  eagerly.  *'If  he  lives,  the  army  cannot 
be  lost." 

"I  saw  his  turban  cleaved  by  the  Christian  sword,"  rephed 
Cidi  Caleb.     *'  His  body  is  floating  in  the  Xenel." 

When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast  and 
threw  dust  upon  his  head;  for  he  was  an  old  follower  of  Ali 
Atar. 

The  noble  Cidi  Caleb  gave  himself  no  repose,  but  mounting 
another  steed,  hastened  to  carry  the  disastrous  tidings  to 
Granada.  As  he  passed  through  the  villages  and  hamlets,  he 
spread  sorrow  around;  for  their  chosen  men  had  followed  the 
king  to  the  wars. 

When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  and  announced  the 
loss  of  the  king  and  army,  a  voice  of  horror  went  throughout 
the  city.  Every  one  thought  but  of  his  own  share  in  the 
general  calamity,  and  crowded  roimd  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings. 
One  asked  after  a  father,  another  after  a  brother,  some  after  a 
lover,  and  many  a  mother  after  her  son.  BLLs  rephes  were 
still  of  wounds  and  death.  To  one  he  rephed,  **I  saw  thy 
father  pierced  with  a  lance,  as  he  defended  the  person  of  the 
king."  To  another,  **Thy  brother  fell  wounded  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses;  but  there  was  no  time  to  aid  him,  for  the 
Christian  cavalry  were  upon  us."  To  another,  "I  saw  the 
horse  of  thy  lover,  covered  with  blood  and  galloping  without 
his  rider."  To  another,  *'  Thy  son  fought  by  my  side,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Xenel :  we  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
driven  into  the  stream.  I  heard  him  cry  upon  Allah,  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters :  when  I  reached  the  other  bank,  he  was 
no  longer  by  my  side." 
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The  noble  Cidi  Caleb  passed  on,  leaving  all  Granada  in 
lamentation ;  he  urged  his  steed  up  the  steep  avenue  of  trees 
and  fountains  that  leads  to  the  Alhambra,  nor  stopx)ed  until  he 
arrived  before  the  gate  of  Justice.  Ayxa,  the  njother  of  Boab- 
dil,  and  Morayma,  his  beloved  and  tender  wife,  had  daily 
watched  from  the  tower  of  Gomeres,  to  behold  his  trium- 
phant return.  Who  shall  describe  their  affliction,  when  they 
heard  the  tidings  of  Cidi  Caleb?  The  sultana  Ayxa  spake 
not  much,  but  sate  as  one  entranced  in  wo.  E5very  now  and 
then,  a  deep  sigh  burst  forth,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven: 
"  It  is  the  will  of  Allah  I"  said  she,  and  with  these  words  en- 
deavored to  repress  the  agonies  of  a  mother's  sorrow.  The 
tender  Morayma  threw  herself  on  the  earth,  and  gave  way  to 
tne  full  turbulence  of  her  feelings,  bewailing  her  husband  and 
her  father.  The  high-minded  Ayxa  rebuked  the  violence  of 
her  grief:  ** Moderate  these  transports,  my  daughter,"  said 
she;  ''remember  magnanimity  should  be  the  attribute  of 
princes ;  it  becomes  not  them  to  give  way  to  clamorous  sorrow, 
like  conunon  and  vulgar  minds."  But  Morayma  could  only 
deplore  her  loss,  with  the  anguish  of  a  tender  woman.  She 
shut  herself  up  in  her  mirador,  and  gazed  all  day,  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  upon  the  vega.  Every  object  before  her  recalled 
the  causes  of  her  affliction.  The  river  Xenel,  which  ran 
shining  amidst  the  groves  and  gardens,  was  the  same  on  whose 
banks  had  perished  her  father,  Ali  Atar;  before  her  lay  the 
road  to  Loxa,  by  which  Boabdil  had  departed,  in  martial  state, 
surrounded  by  the  chivalry  of  Granada.  Ever  and  anon  she 
would  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief.  "  Alas!  my  father!"  she 
would  exclaim;  '*  the  river  runs  smiling  before  me,  that  covers 
thy  mangled  remains;  who  will  gather  them  to  an  honored 
tomb,  in  the  land  of  the  unbeliever?  And  thou,  O  Boabdil, 
light  of  my  eyes!  joy  of  my  heart!  life  of  my  Hfel  wo  the 
day,  and  wo  the  hour,  that  I  saw  thee  depart  from  these 
walls.  The  road  by  which  thou  hast  departed  is  solitary; 
never  will  it  be  gladdened  by  thy  return !  the  mountain  thou 
hast  traversed  lies  like  a  cloud  in  the  distance,  and  all  beyond 
it  is  darkness." 

The  royal  minstrels  were  summoned  to  assuage  the  sorrows 
of  the  queen:  they  attuned  their  instruments  to  cheerful 
strains ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  anguish  of  their  hearts  pre- 
vailed, and  turned  their  songs  to  lamentations. 

** Beautiful  Granada!"  they  exclaimed,  **how  is  thy  glory 
faded!    The  Yivarrambla  no  longer  echoes  to  the  tramp  of 
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steed  and  sound  of  trumpet;  no  longer  is  it  crowded  with  thy 
youthful  nobles,  ea^r  to  display  their  prowess  in  the  tourney 
and  the  festive  tilt  of  reeds.  Alas!  the  flower  of  thy  chivalry 
lies  low  in  a  foreign  land  I  the  soft  note  of  the  lute  is  no  longer 
lieard  in  thy  moonlit  streets;  the  lively  castanet  is  silent 
upon  thy  hills ;  and  the  graceful  dance  of  the  Zambra  is  no 
more  seen  beneath  thy  bowers.  Behold,  the  Alhambra  is  for- 
lorn and  desolate !  in  vain  do  the  orange  and  myrtle  breathe 
their  perfumes  into  its  silken  chambers;  in  vain  does  the 
nightingale  sing  within  its  groves;  in  vain  are  its  marble  halls 
refreshed  by  the  sound  of  fountains  and  the  gush  of  limpid 
rills.  Alasl  the  countenance  of  the  king  no  longer  shines 
"within  those  halls;  the  Hght  of  the  Alhambra  is  set  for  ever  I" 
Thus  all  Gr£uiada,  say  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  gave  itself 
up  to  lamentation:  there  was  nothing  but  the  voice  of  waihng, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  All  joined  to  deplore  their 
youthful  monarch,  cut  down  in  the  freshness  and  promise  of 
his  youth;  many  feared  that  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers 
was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  king- 
dom would  follow  the  death  of  Boabdil;  while  all  declared, 
that  had  he  siu^ved,  he  was  the  very  sovereign  calculated  to 
restore  the  realm  to  its  ancient  prosperity  and  glory. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 


HOW    MUUEY  Ai$EN    HASSAN    PROFITED  BY  THE    MISFORTUNES  OF 

mS  SON  BOABDIL. 

An  unfortunate  death  atones,  with  the  world,  for  a  multitude 
of  errors.  While  the  populace  thought  their  youthful  mon- 
arch had  perished  in  the  field,  nothing  could  exceed  their  grief 
for  his  loss,  and  their  adoration  of  his  memory;  when,  how- 
ever, they  learnt  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  had  surrendered 
himself  captive  to  the  Christians,  their  feehngs  underwent  an 
instant  change.  They  decried  his  talents  as  a  commander,  his 
courage  as  a  soldier;  they  railed  at  his  expedition,  as  rash  and 
ill  conducted ;  and  they  reviled  him  for  not  having  dared  to 
die  on  the  field  of  battle,  rather  than  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

The  alfaquis,  as  usual,  mingled  with  the  populace  and  art- 
fully guided  their  discontents.      "Behold,"  exclaimed  they, 
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"  the  prediction  is  accomplished,  which  was  pronounced  at  the 
hirth  of  Boabdil.  He  has  been  seated  on  the  throne,  and  the 
kingdom  has  suffered  downfall  and  disgrace  by  his  defeat  and 
captivity.  Comfort  yourselves,  O  Moslems !  The  evil  day  has 
passed  by ;  the  fates  are  satisfied ;  the  sceptre  which  has  been 
broken  in  the  feeble  hand  of  Boabdil,  is  destined  to  resiune  its 
former  power  and  sway  in  the  vigorous  grasp  of  Aben  Has- 
san." 

The  people  were  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  these  words: 
they  rejoiced  that  the  baleful  prediction,  which  had  so  long 
himg  over  them,  was  at  an  end;  and  declared,  that  none  but 
Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  the  valor  and  capacity  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  kingdom,  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

The  longer  the  captivity  of  Boabdil  continued,  the  greater 
grew  the  popularity  of  his  father.  One  city  after  another  re- 
newed allegiance  to  him ;  for  power  attracts  power,  and  f or- 
tirne  creates  fortune.  At  length  he  was  enabled  to  return  to 
Granada,  and  establish  himself  once  more  in  the  Alhambra. 
At  his  approach,  his  repudiated  spouse»  the  sultana  Ayxa, 
gathered  together  the  family  and  treasures  of  her  captive  son, 
and  retired,  with  a  handful  of  the  nobles,  into  the  Albaycin,  the 
rival  quarter  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  still  retained 
feelings  of  loyalty  to  Boabdil.  Here  she  fortified  herself,  and 
held  the  semblance  of  a  couii;  in  the  name  of  her  son.  The 
fierce  Muley  Aben  Hassan  would  have  willingly  carried  fire 
and  sword  into  this  factious  quarter  of  the  capital ;  but  he 
dared  not  confide  in  his  new  and  uncertain  popularity. 
Many  of  the  nobles  detested  him  for  his  past  cruelty;  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  soldiery,  beside  many  of  the  people  of  his 
own  party,  respected  the  virtues  of  Ayxa  la  Horra,  and  pitied 
the  misfortunes  of  Boabdil. 

Granada  therefore  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  two 
sovereignties  within  the  same  city.  The  old  king  fortified  him- 
self in  the  lofty  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  as  much  against  his 
own  subjects  as  against  the  Christians;  while  Ayxa,  with  the 
zeal  of  a  mother's  affection,  which  waxes  warmer  and  warmer 
towards  her  offspring  when  in  adversity,  still  maintained  the 
standard  of  Boabdil  on  the  rival  fortress  of  the  Alcazaba, 
and  kept  his  powerful  faction  alive  within  the  walls  of  the 
Albaycin. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CAPTIVITY  OF  BOABDIL  EL  CHIOO. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  remained  a  prisoner,  closely 
guarded,  in  the  castle  of  Vaena.  From  the  towers  of  his 
prison,  he  beheld  the  town  below  filled  with  armed  men;  and 
the  lofty  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  girdled  by  massive  walls 
and  ramparts,  on  which  a  vigilant  watch  was  maintained 
night  and  day.  The  mountains  around  were  studded  with 
watch-towers,  overlooking  the  lonely  roads  which  led  to  Gra- 
nada, so  that  a  turban  could  not  stir  over  the  border  without 
the  alarm  being  given,  and  the  whole  country  put  on  the 
alert.  Boabdil  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  from 
such  a  fortress,  and  that  any  attempt  to  rescue  him  would  be 
equally  in  vain.  His  heart  was  filled  with  anxiety,  as  he. 
thought  on  the  confusion  and  ruin  which  his  captivity  must 
cause  in  his  affcdrs;  while  sorrows  of  a  softer  kind  overcame 
his  fortitude,  as  he  thought  on  the  evils  it  might  bring  upon 
his  family. 

The  count  de  Cabra,  though  he  maintained  the  most  vigilant 
guard  over  his  royal  prisoner,  yet  ti*eated  him  with  profound 
deference;  he  had  appointed  the  noblest  apartments  in  the 
castle  for  his  abode,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  cheer  him 
during  his  captivity.  A  few  days  only  had  passed  away,  when 
missives  arrived  from  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Ferdinand 
had  been  transported  with  joy  at  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the 
Moorish  monarch,  seeing  the  deep  and  poUtic  uses  that  might 
be  made  of  such  an  event;  but  the  magnanimous  spirit  of 
Isabella  was  filled  with  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tive. Their  messages  to  Boabdil  were  full  of  sympathy  and 
consolation,  breathing  that  high  and  gentle  courtesy  which 
dwells  in  noble  minds. 

This  magnanimity  in  his  foe  cheered  the  dejected  spirit  of 
the  captive  monarch.  "Tell  my  sovereigns,  the  king  and  \/ 
queen,"  said  he  to  the  messenger,  "  that  I  cannot  be  unhappy, 
being  in  the  power  of  such  high  and  mighty  princes,  espe- 
cially since  they  partake  so  largely  of  that  grace  and  goodness 
which  Allah  bestows  upon  the  monarchs  whom  he  greatly 
loves.  Tell  them  further,  that  I  had  long  thought  of  submit- 
ting myself  to  their  sway,  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
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£i*om  their  hands,  in  the  same  manner  that  my  ancestor  re* 
ceived  it  from  King  John  II.,  father  to  the  gracious  queen. 
My  greatest  sorrow  in  this  my  captivity,  is,  that  I  must  appear 
to  do  that  from  force,  which  I  would  fain  have  done  from 
inclination." 

In  the  mean  time,  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  finding  the  faction 
of  his  son  still  formidable  in  Granada,  was  anxious  to  consoli- 
date his  power,  by  gaining  possession  of  the  person  of  Boabdil. 
For  this  purpose,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Catholic  monarchs, 
offering  large  tenns  for  the  ransom,  or  rather  the  purchase,  of 
his  son;  proposing,  among  other  conditions,  to  release  the 
count  of  Cifuentes  and  nine  other  of  his  most  distinguished 
captives,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the 
sovereigns.  Neither  did  the  implacable  father  make  any 
scruple  of  testifying  his  indifference  whether  his  son  were 
dehvered  up  ahve  or  dead,  so  that  his  person  were  placed 
assuredly  within  his  power. 

The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  revolted  at  the  idea  of  giving 
up  the  unfortunate  prince  into  the  hands  of  his  most  un- 
natural and  inveterate  enemy :  a  disdainful  refusal  was  there- 
fore returned  tc  the  old  monarch,  whose  message  had  been 
couched  in  a  vaunting  spirit.  He  was  informed  that  the  Cas- 
tilian  sovereigns  would  listen  to  no  proi)osals  of  peace  from 
Muley  Aben  Haasan,  until  he  shoidd  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
offer  them  in  aU  humihty. 

Overtures  in  a  different  spirit  were  made  by  the  mother  of 
Boabdil,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  party  which  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  It  was  thereby 
proposed,  that  Mahomet  Abdalla,  otherwise  called  Boabdil, 
should  hold  his  crown  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
paying  an  annual  tribute,  and  releasing  seventy  Christian 
captives  annually,  for  five  years:  that  he  should,  moreover, 
pay  a  large  sinn,  upon  the  spot,  for  his  ranscon,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  freedom  to  four  hundred  Christians  to  be  chosen  by 
the  king:  that  he  should  also  engage  to  be  always  ready  to 
render  military  aid,  and  should  come  to  the  Cortes,  or  assem- 
blage of  nobles  and  distinguished  vassals  of  the  crown,  when- 
ever summoned.  His  only  son,  and  the  sons  of  twelve  distin- 
guished Mooiish  houses,  were  to  be  dehvered  as  hostages. 

King  Ferdinand  was  at  Cordova  when  he  received  this  pro- 
position. Queen  Isabella  was  absent  at  the  time.  He  was 
anxious  to  consult  her  in  so  momentous  ah  affair;  or  rather, 
he  was  fearful  of  proceeding  too  precipitately,  and  not  draw* 
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ing  from  this  fortunate  event  all  the  advantage  of  which  it 
was  susceptible.  Without  returning  any  reply,  therefore,  to 
the  mission,  he  sent  missives  to  the  castle  of  Vaena,  where 
Boabdil  remained  in  courteous  durance  of  the  brave  count  de 
Cabra,  ordering  that  the  captive  monarch  should  be  brought 
bo  Cordova. 

The  count  de  Oabra  set  out,  with  his  illustrious  prisoner; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  Cordova,  king  Ferdinand  declined  see- 
ing the  Moorish  monarch.  He  was  stiU  undetermined  what 
course  to  pursue, — whether  to  retain  him  prisoner,  set  him  at 
liberty  on  ransom,  or  treat  him  with  pohtic  magnanimity; 
and  each  course  would  require  a  different  kind  of  reception. 
Until  this  point  should  be  resolved,  therefore,  he  gave  him  in 
charge  to  Martin  de  Alarcon,  alcayde  of  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Porcuna,  with  orders  to  guard  him  strictly,  but  to  treat  him 
with  the  distinction  and  deference  due  unto  a  prince.  These 
commands  were  strictly  obeyed;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
being  restrained  in  his  hberty,  the  monarch  was  as  nobly  enter- 
tained as  he  could  have  been  in  his  regal  palace  at  Granada. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  this  critical 
moment,  while  Granada  wd;S  distracted  with  factions  and  dis- 
sensions, and  before  he  had  concluded  any  treaty  with  Boab- 
dil, to  make  a  puissant  and  ostentatious  inroad  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  his  most  illustrious  nobles. 
He  sacked  and  destroyed  several  towns  and  castles,  and  ex- 
tended his  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada.  Old  Muley 
Aben  Hassan  did  not  venture  to  opx>ose  him.  His  city  was 
filled  with  troops,  but  he  was  imcertain  of  their  affection.  He 
dreaded,  that  should  he  sally  forth,  the  gates  of  Granada 
might  be  closed  against  him  by  the  faction  of  the  Albaycin. 

The  old  Moor  stood  on  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Alhambra, 
(says  Antonio  Agapida,)  grinding  his  teeth,  and  foaming  like  a 
tiger  shut  up  in  his  cage,  as  he  beheld  the  ghttering  battalions 
of  the  Christians  wheeUng  about  the  vega,  and  the  standard  of 
the  cross  shining  forth  from  among  the  smoke  of  infidel  villages 
and  hamlets.  The  most  Catholic  king  (continues  Agapida) 
would  gladly  have  continued  this  righteous  ravage,  but  his 
munitions  began  to  fail.  Satisfied,  therefore,  with  having  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  insulted  old  Muley  Aben 
Hassan  in  his  very  capital,  he  returned  to  Cordova  covered 
with  laurels,  and  his  army  laden  with  spoils;  and  now  be- 
thought himself  of  coming  to  an  inmiediatc  decision,  in  regard 
to  his  royal  prisoner. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BOABDIL  BY  THE  OASTILIAN  SOVEREiaNS. 

A  STATELY  convention  was  held  by  king  Ferdinand  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Cordova,  composed  of  several  of  the  most  rev- 
erend prelates  and  renowned  cavaliers  of  the  kingdom,  to 
determine  upon  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  worthy  Master  of  Santiago,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  gave  his  counsel.  He  was  a  pious  and 
zealous  knight,  rigid  in  his  devotion  to  the  faith;  and  his  holy 
zeal  had  been  inflamed  to  peculiar  vehemence,  since  his  disas- 
trous cinisade  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  He  inveighed 
with  ardor  against  any  compromise  or  compact  with  the  in- 
yfidels^  the  object  of  this  war,  he  observed,  was  not  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Moors,  but  their  utter  expulsion  from  the  land;  so 
that  there  might  no  longer  remain  a  single  stain  of  Mahome- 
tanism  throughout  Christian  Spain.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  captive  king  ought  not  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  vaUant  marques  of  Cadiz,  on 
the  contrary,  spoke  warmly  for  the  release  of  Boabdil.  He 
pronounced  it  a  measin^e  of  sound  i)olicy,  even  if  done  without 
conditions.  It  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  civil  war  in  Granada, 
which  was  as  a  fire  consuming  the  entrails  of  the  enemy,  and 
effecting  more  for  the  interests  of  Spain,  without  expense,  than 
all  the  conquests  of  its  arms. 

The  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don  Pedro  Gfonzalez  de  Mendoza, 
coincided  in  opinion  with  the  marques  of  Cadiz.  Nay,  (added 
that  pious  prelate  and  politic  statesman,)  it  would  be  sound 
wisdom  to  furnish  the  Moor  with  men  and  money,  and  all 
other  necessaries,  to  promote  the  civil  war  in  Granada:  by 
this  means  would  be  produced  great  benefit  to  the  service  of 
God,  since  we  are  assured  by  his  infallible  word,  that  **  a 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  * 

Ferdinand  weighed  these  counsels  in  his  mind,  but  was  slow 
in  coming  to  a  decision;  he  was  rehgiously  attentive  to  his 
own  interests,  (observes  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,)  knowing  him- 
self to  be  but  an  instrument  of  Providence  in  this  holy  war, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  consulting  his  own  advantage  he  was 

♦  Salazar.    Cronica  del  Grau  Cardinal,  p.  188. 
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promoting  the  interests  of  the  faith.  The  opinion  of  queen 
Isabella  reheved  him  from  his  perplexity.  That  high-minded 
rincess  was  zesdous  for  the  promotion  of  the  faith,  but  not  f o^ 
the  extermination  of  the  infidels.  The  Moorish  kings  had  held 
their  thrones  as  vassals  to  her  progenitors ;  she  was  content  at 
present  to  accord  the  same  privilege,  and  that  the  royal  pri- 
soner should  be  Hberated  on  condition  of  becoming  a  vassal  to 
the  crown.  Bj  this  means  might  be  effected  the  deliverance 
of  many  Christian  captives,  who  were  languishing  in  Moorish 
chains. 

King  Ferdinand  adopted  the  magnanimous  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  queen;  but  he  accompanied  it  with  several 
shrewd  conditions;  exacting  tribute,  military  services,  and  safe 
passage  and  maintenance  for  Christian  troops,  throughout  the 
places  which  should  adhere  to  Boabdil.  The  captive  king 
readily  submitted  to  these  stipulations,  and  swore,  after  the 
manner  of  his  faith,  to  observe  them  with  exactitude.  A  truce 
was  arranged  for  two  years,  during  which  the  Castihan  sover- 
eigns engaged  to  maintain  him  on  his  throne,  and  to  assist  him 
in  recovering  all  places  which  he  had  lost  during  his  captivity. 
When  Boabdil  el  Chico  had  solenmly  agreed  to  this  aiTange- 
ment,  in  the  castle  of  Porcima,  preparations  were  made  to  re- 
ceive hitn  in  Cordova  in  regal  style.  Superb  steeds  richlj 
caparisoned,  and  raiment  of  brocade,  and  silk,  and  the  most 
costly  cloths,  with  all  other  articles  of  siunptuous  array, 
were  furnished  to  him  and  fifty  Moorish  cavehers,  who  had 
come  to  treat  for  his  ransom,  that  he  might  appear  in  state  be- 
fitting the  monairch  of  Granada,  and  the  most  distinguished 
vassal  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Money  also  was  advanced 
to  maintain  him  in  suitable  grandeur,  during  his  residence  at 
the  Castilian  court,  and  his  return  to  his  dominions.  Finally, 
it  was  ordered  by  the  sovereigns,  that  when  he  came  to  Cor- 
dova, all  the  nobles  and  dignitaries  of  the  court  should  go  forth 
to  receive  him. 

A  question  now  arose  among  certain  of  those  ancient  and 
experienced  men,  who  grow  gray  about  a  court  in  the  profoimd 
study  of  forms  and  ceremonials,  with  whom  a  point  of  punctilio 
is  as  a  vast  political  right,  and  who  contract  a  sublime  and 
awful  idea  of  the  external  dignity  of  the  throne.  Certain  of 
these  court  sages  propounded  the  momentous  question,  whether 
the  Moorish  monarch,  coming  to  do  homage  as  a  vassal,  ought 
not  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  of  the  king.  This  was  imme- 
diately decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  lar^e  number  of  ancient 
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cavaliers  accustomed  (eays  Antonio  Agapida)  to  the  lofty 
punctilio  oi"  our  most  dignified  court  and  transcendent  sove- 
reigns. The  kdnp,  therefore,  was  informed  by  those  who  ar- 
ranged the  ceremonies,  that  when  the  Moorish  monarch  ap- 
peared in  his  prince,  he  was  expected  to  extend  Mb  royal 
hand  to  receive  the  kiss  of  homage. 

"I  should  certainly  do  so,"  replied  king  Ferdinand,  "were 
ho  at  liberty,  and  in  his  own  kingdom ;  but  I  certainly  shall 
not  do  so,  seeing  that  he  is  a  prisoner  and  in  mine." 

The  courtiers  loudly  applauded  the  magnanimity  of  this  re- 
ply ;  though  many  condemned  it  in  secret,  as  savoring  of  too 
much  generosity  towards  an  infldel;  and  the  worthy  Jesuit, 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  fully  concurs  in  their  opinion. 

The  Moorish  king  entered  Cordova  with  his  httle  train  of 
faithful  knights,  and  escorted  by  all  the  nobihty  and  chivalry 
of  the  Castilian  court.  He  was  conducted,  with  great  state  ajid 
ceremony,  to  the  royal  palace.  When  he  came  in  presence  of 
Ferdinand,  he  knelt  and  offered  to  kiss  his  hand,  not  merely 
in  homage  as  his  subject,  but  in  gratitude  for  his  hberty.  Fer- 
dinand declined  the  token  of  vassalage,  and  raised  him  graciously 
from  the  earth.  An  interpreter  began,  in  the  name  of  Boabdil, 
to  laud  the  magnanimity  of  the  Castilian  monarch,  and  to 
promise  the  most  implicit  submission.  "Enough,"  said  king 
Ferdinand,  interrupting  the  interpreter  in  the  midst  of  his 
harangue;  "there  is  no  need  of  these  comphments.  I  trust  in 
his  integrity,  that  he  will  do  every  thing  becoming  a  good  man 
and  a  good  king."  With  these  words,  he  received  Boabdil  el 
Chico  into  his  royal  fiiendship  and  protection. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

BETURN  OP  BOABDIL  PROM  CAPTlVinf. 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  noble  Moor,  of  the  race  of  the 

Abencerrages,  arrived  with  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  city  of 
Cordova,  bringing  with  him  the  son  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and 
other  of  the  noble  youth  of  Granada,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  terms  of  i-ansom.    When  the  Moorish  king  beheld 
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wept  over  him.  **Wo  the  day  that  I  was  horn  I"  exclaimed 
he,  **  and  evil  the  stars  that  presided  at  my  birth  I  "Well  was  I 
called  El  Zogoybi,  or  the  unlucky ;  for  sorrow  is  heaped  upon 
me  by  my  father,  and  sorrow  do  I  transmit  to  my  son !"  The 
afflicted  heart  of  Boabdil,  however,  was  soothed  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Christian  sovereigns,  who  received  the  hostage 
prince  with  a  tenderness  suited  to  his  age,  and  a  distinction 
worthy  of  his  rank.  They  delivered  him  in  charge  to  the 
worthy  alcayde  Martin  de  Alarcon,  who  had  treated  his  father 
with  such  courtesy  during  his  confinement  in  the  castle  of 
Porcuna,  giving  orders,  that,  after  the  departure  of  the  latter, 
his  son  should  be  entertained  with  great  honor  and  princely 
attention,  in  the  same  fortress. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  a  guard  of  honor  assembled  at  the 
gate  of  the  mansion  of  Boabdil,  to  escort  him  to  the  frontiers 
of  his  kingdom.  He  pressed  his  child  to  his  heart  at  parting, 
but  he  uttered  not  a  word ;  for  there  were  many  Christian  eyes 
to  behold  his  emotion.  He  mounted  his  steed,  and  never 
turned  his  head  to  look  again  upon  the  youth;  but  those  who 
were  near  him  observed  the  vehement  struggle  that  shook  his 
frame,  wherein  the  anguish  of  the  father  had  well  nigh  sub- 
dued the  studied  equanimity  of  the  king. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  and  king  Ferdinand  sallied  forth,  side  by 
side,  from  Cordova,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  prodigious 
multitude.  When  they  were  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
they  separated,  with  many  gracious  expressions  on  the  part  of 
the  Castilian  monarch,  and  many  thankful  acknowledgments 
from  his  late  captive,  whose  heart  had  been  humbled  by  ad ver^ 
sity.  Ferdinand  departed  for  Guadalupe,  and  Boabdil  for 
Granada.  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honor; 
and  the  viceroys  of  Andalusia,  and  the  generals  on  the  frontier, 
were  ordered  to  furnish  him  with  escorts,  and  to  show  him  all 
possible  honor  on  his  journey.  In  this  way  he  was  con- 
ducted in  royal  state  through  the  coimtry  he  had  entered  to 
ravage,  and  was  placed  in  safety  in  his  own  dominions. 

He  was  met  on  the  frontier  by  the  principal  nobles  and  cava- 
liers of  his  court,  who  had  been  secretly  sent  by  his  mother, 
the  sultana  Ayxa,  to  escort  him  to  the  capital.  The  heart  of 
Boabdil  was  lifted  up  for  a  moment,  when  he  found  himself  on 
his  own  territories,  surrounded  by  Moslem  knights,  with  his 
own  standards  waving  over  his  head;  and  he  began  to  doubt 
the  predictions  of  the  astrologers:  he  soon  found  cause,  how- 
ever, to  moderate  his  exultation.    The  loyal  ti^ain  which  had 
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come  to  welcome  him,  waa  but  scanty  in  number,  and  he 
missed  many  of  his  most  zealous  and  obsequious  courtiers. 
He  had  returned,  indeed,  to  his  kingdom,  but  it  was  no  longer 
the  devoted  kingdom  he  had  left.  The  story  of  his  vassala^ 
to  the  Christian  sovereigns  had  been  made  use  of  by  his  fa- 
ther to  ruin  him  with  the  people.  He  had  been  represented  as 
a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  renegado  to  his  faith,  and  as  leagued 
with  the  enemies  of  both,  to  subdue  the  Moslems  of  Spain  to 
the  yoke  of  Christian  bondage.  In  this  way,  the  mind  of  the 
public  had  been  tiuned  from  him;  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility  had  thronged  roimd  the  throne  of  his  father  in  the 
Alhambra;  and  his  mother,  the  resolute  sultana  Ayxa,  with 
diflSculty  maintained  her  faction  in  the  opposite  towers  of  the 
Alcazaha. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  picture  of  affairs  given  to  Boabdil 
by  the  courtiers  who  had  come  forth  to  meet  him.  They 
even  informed  him  that  it  would  be  an  enteiprise  of  diffi- 
culty  and  danger  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  capital,  and 
regain  the  httle  court  which  still  remained  faithful  to  hiin  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  old  tiger,  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  lay 
couched  within  the  Alhambra,  and  the  walls  and  gates  of 
the  city  were  strongly  guarded  by  his  troops.  Boabdil  shook 
his  head  at  these  tidings.  He  caSed  to  mind  the  evil  omen  of 
his  breakiBg  his  lajice  against  the  gate  of  Elvira,  when  issuing 
forth  so  vain-glonously  with  his  army,  which  he  now  saw 
clearly  had  foreboded  the  destruction  of  that  army  on  which 
he  had  so  confidently  reUed.  " Hencefortti,"  said  he,  "let  no 
man  have  the  impiety  to  scoff  at  omens." 

Boabdil  approached  his  capital  by  stealth,  and  in  the  night, 
prowling  about  ite  walls,  hke  an  enemy  seeking  to  destroy, 
rather  than  a  monarch  retiu-ning  to  his  throne.  At  length  ho 
seized  upon  a  poetem-gate  of  the  Albaycin, — that  part  of  the 
city  which  had  always  been  in  his  favor;  he  passed  rapidly 
through  the  streets  before  the  populace  were  aroused  from 
their  sleep,  and  reached  in  safety  the  fortress  of  the  Aloazaba. 
Here  he  was  received  into  ttie  embraces  of  his  intrepid 
mother,  and  his  favorite  wife  Moravma.     The  tranaimrtA  of 
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called  up  Ms  spirit.  This,"  said  she,  **is  no  time  for  tears 
and  fondness.  A  kii'e;  must  think  of  his  sceptre  and  his 
throne,  and  not  yield  to  softness  like  common  men.  Thou 
hast  done  well,  my  son,  in  throwing  thyself  resolutely  into 
Granada:  it  must  depend  upon  thyself,  whether  thou  remain 
here  a  king  or  a  captive." 

The  old  king  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  retired  to  his  couch 
that  night,  in  one  of  the  strongest  towers  of  the  Alhambra; 
but  his  restless  anxiety  kept  him  from  repose.  In  the  first 
watch  of  the  night,  he  heard  a  shout  faintly  rising  from  the 
quarter  of  the  Albaydn,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Darro.  Shortly  afterwards,  horsemen  came 
galloping  up  the  hill  that  leads  to  the  main  gate  of  the  Alham- 
bra, spreading  the  alarm  that  Boabdil  had  entered  the  city  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  Alcazaba. 

In  the  first  transports  of  his  rage,  the  old  king  would  have 
struck  the  messenger  to  earth.  He  hastily  summoned  his 
counsellors  and  commanders,  exhorting  them  to  stand  by  him 
in  this  critical  moment;  and,  during  the  night,  made  every 
preparation  to  enter  the  Albaycin  sword  in  hand  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sultana  Ayxa  had  taken  prompt  and 

vigorous  measures  to  strengthen  her  party.  The  Albaycin  was 
the  part  of  the  city  filled  by  the  lower  orders.  The  return  of 
Boabdil  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  streets,  and  large 
sums  of  money  were  distributed  among  the  populace.  The 
nobles,  assembled  in  the  Alcazaba,  were  promised  honors  and 
rewards  by  Boabdil,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne.  These  well-timed  measures  had  the  customary 
effect;  and,  by  daybreak,  all  the  motley  populace  of  the  Albay- 
cin were  in  arms. 

A  doleful  day  succeeded.  All  Granada  was  a  scene  of  tumult 
and  horror.  Drums  and  trumpets  resounded  in  every  part ; 
aU  business  was  interrupted;  the  shops  were  shut,  the  doors 
barricadoed.  Armed  bands  paraded  the  streets,  some  shout- 
ing for  Boabdil,  and  some  for  Muley  Aben  Hassan.  When 
they  encountered  eaxjh  other,  they  fought  fiu'iously  and  withs, 
out  mercg_;  every  public  square  became  a  scene  of  battle. 
The  great  mass  of  the  lower  orders  was  in  favor  of  Boabdil, 
but  it  was  a  multitude  without  disciphne  or  lofty  spirit ;  part 
of  the  people  was  regularly  armed,  but  the  greater  number 
had  sallied  forth  with  the  implements  of  their  trade.  The 
troops  of  the  old  king,  among  whom  were  many  ca^'aliers  of 
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pride  and  valjr,  soon  Crove  the  populace  from  the  squares. 
Tbey  fort>^ed  themBelres,  however,  in  the  streets  and  lanee, 
■which  ther  baiTieadoed.  They  made  fortreBSes  of  their  houses, 
and  fought  desperately  from  the  windows  wid  the  roofs,  and 
many  a  warrior  of  the  highest  blood  of  Granada  was  laid  low 
by  plebeian  hands  and  plebeian  weapons,  in  this  civic  brawl. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  violent  convulsions  should  last 
long,  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  The  people  soon  longed  for  repose, 
and  a  retu"i  to  their  peaceful  occupations;  and  the  cavaliers 
detested  theee  conflicts  with  the  multitude,  in  which  there 
were  ail  the  horrors  of  war  without  its  laurels.  By  the  inter- 
ference of  the  alfaquis,  an  armistice  was  at  length  effected, 
Boabdil  was  persuaded  that  there  was  no  dependence  upon  the 
inconstant  favor  of  tiie  multitude,  and  was  prevailed  npon  to 
quit  V.  capital  where  he  could  only  maintain  a  precarious  seat 
upon  hia  thrune  by  a  perpetual  and  bloody  stru^le.  He  fixed 
his  couri  at  the  city  oi  Almeria,  which  was  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  and  which,  at  that  time,  vied  with  Granada  in  splen- 
dor and  importance.  This  compromise  of  grandeur  for  tran- 
quiUitj ,  however,  was  sorely  against  the  counsels  of  his  proud- 
spirited mother,  the  sultana  Ayia.  Granada  appeared,  in  her . 
eyes,  the  only  legitimate  seat  of  dominion;  and  she  observed, 
with  a  smile  of  disdain,  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  being  called 
%  monarch,  who  was  not  master  of  hia  capital 


CHAPTER  XHL 

FORAT  07  THE  MOORISH  ALOATDBS,   AND  BATTL]!:  OV  LOPKBA. 

Though  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  regainej  undivided  sway 
over  the  city  of  Granada,  and  the  alfaquis,  by  hie  command, 
hr  1  denounced  his  son  Boabdil  as  an  apostate,  and  as  one 
doomed  by  Heaven  to  misfortune,  still  the  latter  had  many 
adherents  among  the  common  people.  Whenever,  therefore, 
any  act  of  the  old  monarch  was  displeasing  to  the  turbulent 
multitude,  they  were  prone  to  give  him  a  liii.t  of  the  shppery 
nature  of  his  standing,  bj-  shouting  out  the  name  of  Boabdil  el 
Chico     Long  experience  had  instructed  Muley  Aben  Hassan 
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ful  inroad  into  the  country  of  the  unbelievers  will  oiake  more 
converts  to  my  cause  than  a  thousand  texts  of  the  Koran,  ex- 
pounded by  ten  thousand  alfaquis," 

At  this  time  king  Ferdinand  was  absent  from  Andalusia  on 
a  distant  expedition,  with  many  of  his  troops.  The  moment 
was  favorable  for  a  foray,  and  Muley  Aben  Hassan  cast  about 
his  thoughts  for  a  leader  i»  conduct  it.  All  Atar,  the  terror  of 
the  border,  the  scourge  of  Andalusia,  was  dead ;  but  there  was 
„„-,n,„,.  ^„t-,™„  general,  scarce  inferior  to  him  for  predatory 
'as  oM  Bexir,  the  gray  and  crafty  alcayde  of 
people  under  his  command  were  ripe  for  an 
kind.  The  signal  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the 
in  the  neighboring  mountains  had  filled  the 
a  with  vanity  and  self-conceit,.  They  had 
ir  own  valor  the  defeat  which  had  been  caused 
the  country.  Many  of  them  wore  the  armor 
ubiic  with  the  horses  of  the  unfortunate  cav- 
ii  occasion,  which  they  vauntii^ly  displayed 
of  their  boasted  victory.  They  had  talked 
I  contempt  for  the  chivalry  of  Aiidalusia,  and 
Cor  an  opportunity  to  overrun  a  countiy  de- 
roops.  This,  Muley  Aben  Hassan  considered 
)  of  mind  to  insure  a  daring  inroad,  and  he 
I  Boxir  to  gather  together  his  people  and  the 
:  of  the  borders,  and  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
ui;  of  Andalusia.  The  wary  old  Bexir  imme- 
m1  his  emissaries  among  the  alcaydes  of  the 
Uing-upon  them  to  assemble  with  their  troops 
ida,  close  upon  the  Christian  frontier, 
most  virulent  nest  of  Moorish  depredators  in 
country.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  of  the  same  name,  which 
'  lofty,  broken,  and  precipitous.  It  stood  on 
3d  rock,  nearly  encircled  by  a  deep  valley,  or 
lirough  which  ran  the  beautiful  river  called 
I  Moors  of  this  city  were  the  m(»t  active, 
like  of  all  the  mountaineers,  and  their  very 
^  the  cross-bow  with  unerring  aim.  They 
harassing  the  rich  plains  of  Andalusia;  their 
ith  Chiiatiau  spoils,  and  their  deep  dungeons 
th  Christian  captives,  who  might  sigh  in  vain 
from  this  impregnable  fortress.  Such  was 
ime  of  the  Moors:  and  it  has  ever  retained 
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Bom<:}thJng  of  the  same  character,  even  to  the  present  day.  Its 
inhabitants  continue  to  be  among  the  boldest,  fiercest,  and 
most  adventurous  of  the  Andalusian  moimtaineers;  and  the 
Serrania  de  Ronda  is  famous  as  the  most  dangerous  resort  of 
the  bandit  and  the  contrabandista. 

Hamet  Zeli,  sumamed  El  Zegri,  was  the  commander  of  this 
beUigerent  city  and  its  fierce  inhabitants.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Zegries,  and  one  of  the  most  proud  and  daring  of  that 
warlike  race.  Beside  the  inhabitants  of  Honda,  he  had  a 
legion  of  African  Moors  in  his  immediate  service.  They  were 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Gomeres,  mercenary  troops,  whose  hot 
African  blood  had  not  yet  been  tempered  by  the  softer  living 
of  Spain,  and  whose  whole  business  was  to  fight.  These  he 
kept  always  well  armed  and  weH  appointed.  The  rich  pastur- 
age of  the  valley  of  Ronda  produced  a  breed  of  horses  famous 
for  strength  and  speed;  no  cavalry,  therefore,  was  better 
mounted  than  the  band  of  Gromeres.  Rapid  on  the  march, 
fierce  in  the  attack,  it  would  sweep  down  upon  the  Andalusian 
plains  like  a  sudden  blast  from  the  mountains,  and  pass  away 
as  suddenly,  before  there  was  time  for  pursuit. 

There  was  nothing  that  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  the  Moors  of 
the  frontiers  more  thoroughly  than  the  idea  of  a  foray.  The 
sunmions  of  Bexir  -was  gladly  obeyed  by  the  alcaydes  of  the 
border  towns,  and  in  a  little  while  there  was  a  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  the  veiy  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  surrounding  country,  assembled  within  the 
walls  of  Ronda.  The  people  of  the  place  anticipated  with 
eagerness  the  rich  spoils  of  Andalusia  that  were  soon  to  crowd 
their  gates;  throughout  the  day,  the  city  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  kettle-drum  and  trumpet;  the  high-mettled  steeds 
stamped  and  neighed  in  their  stalls,  as  if  they  shared  the  im- 
patience for  the  foray;  while  the  Christian  captives  sighed, 
as  the  varied  din  of  preparation  reached  to  their  rocky  dun- 
geons, denoting  that  a  fresh  ravage  was  preparing  against 
their  countrymen. 

The  infidel  host  isaJhed  forth  full  of  spirits,  anticipating  an 
easy  ravage  and  abundant  booty.  They  encouraged  .each 
other  in  a  contempt  for  the  prowess  of  the  foe.  Many  of  the 
warriors  of  Malaga,  and  of  some  of  the  mountain  towns,  had 
insultingly  arrayed  themselves  in  the  splendid  armor  of  the 
Christian  knights  slain  or  taken  prisoners  in  the  famous  mas- 
sacre,  and  some  of  them  rode  the  Andalusian  steeds  which  had 
been  captured  on  that  occasion. 
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The  wary  Bexir  had  concerted  his  plans  so  secretly  and 
expeditiously,  that  the  Christian  towns  of  Andalusia  had  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  storm  that  had  gathered  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  vast  and  rocky  range  of  the  Serrania  de 
Bonda  extended  like  a  screen,  covering  all  their  movements 
from  observation. 

The  army  made  its  way  as  rapidly  as  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  mountains  would  permit,  guided  by  Hamet  el  2iegri,  the 
bold  alcayde  of'  Ronda,  who  knew  every  pass  and  defile:  not  a 
drum,  nor  the  clash  of  a  cymbal,  nor  the  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
was  x>ermitted  to  be  heard.  The  mass  of  war  rolled  quietly  on 
as  the  gathering  cloud  to  the  brow  of  the  mountains,  intend- 
ing to  burst  down  like  the  thunderbolt  ujwn  the  plain. 

Never  let  the  most  wary  commander  fancy  himself  secure 
frran  discovery;  for  rocks  have  eyes,  and  trees  have  ears,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  tongues,  to  betray  the  most  secret 
enterprise.  There  chanced  at  this  time  to  be  six  Christian 
scouts,  prowling  about  the  savage  heights  of  the  Serrania  de 
Ronda.  They  were  of  that  kind  of  lawless  ruffians  who  infest 
the  borders  of  belligerent  countries,  ready  at  any  time  to  fight 
for  pay,  or  prowl  for  plunder.  The  wild  mountain  passes  of 
Spain  have  ever  abounded  with  loose  rambling  vagabonds  of 
the  kind, — soldiers  in  war,  robbers  in  peace;  guides,  guards, 
smu^lers,  or  cut-throats,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

These  six  marauders  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  were  on 
ttiis  occasion  chosen  instruments,  sanctified  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause.  They  were  lurking  among  the  mountains, 
to  entrap  Moorish  cattle  or  Moorish  prisoners,  both  of  which 
were  equally  saleable  in  the  Christian  market.  They  had 
ascended  one  of  the  loftiest  cliffs,  and  were  looking  out  like 
birds  of  prey,  ready  to  pounce  upon  any  thing  that  might 
offer  in  the  valley,  when  they  descried  the  Moorish  army 
emerging  from  a  mountain  glen.  They  watched  it  in  silence 
as  it  wound  below  them,  remarking  the  standards  of  the 
various  towns  and  the  i)ennons  of  the  commanders.  They 
hovered  about  it  on  its  march,  skulking  from  cliff  to  cHff, 
untn  they  saw  the  route  by  which  it  intended  to  enter  the 
Christian  country.  They  then  dispersed,  each  making  his 
way  by  the  secret  passes  of  the  mountains  to  some  different 
alcayde,  that  they  might  spread  the  alarm  far  and  wide,  and 
each  got  a  separate  reward. 

One  hastened  to  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  the  same 
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v^aliant  alcayde  who  had  repulsed  Muley  Aben  Hassan  from 
the  walls  of  Alhama,  and  who  now  commanded  at  Ecija,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Master  of  Santiago.  Others  roused  the 
town  of  Utrera,  and  the  places  of  that  neighborhood,  putting 
them  all  on  the  alert. 

Puerto  Can'ero  was  a  cavalier  of  consummate  vigor  and 
activity.  He  immediately  sent  comiers  to  the  alcaydes  of  the 
neighboring  fortresses;  to  Herman  Carrello,  captain  of  a  body 
of  the  Holy  Brotherhood^  and  of  cei'tain  knights  of  the  order 
of  Alcantara.  Puerto  Carrero  was  the  first  to  take  the  field. 
Knowing  the  hard  and  himgry  service  of  #iese  border 
scampers,  he  made  every  man  take  a  hearty  repast),  and  see 
that  his  horse  was  well  shod  and  perfectly  appc»nted.  Then 
aJv  /all  being  refreshed  and  in  valiant  heart,  he  saUied  forth  i^  ap^\c 
\r  the  Moors.  He  had  but  a  handful  of  men,  the  retainers  of  his 
household  and  troops  of  his  captaincy;  but  they  were  well 
armed  and  mounted,  and  accustomed  to  the  sudden  rouses  of 
the  border;  men  whom  the  cry  of  *'Arm  and  outl  to  horse 
and  to  the  field  1"  was  sufficient  at  any  time  to  put  in  a  fever 
of  animation. 

While  the  northern  part  of  Andalusia  was  thus  on  the  alert, 
one  of  the  scouts  had  hastened  southward  to  the  city  of  Xeres, 
and  given  the  alarm  to  the  valiant  marques  of  Cadiz.  When 
the  marques  heard  that  the  Moor  was  over  the  border,  and 
tkat  the  standard  of  Malaga  was  in  the  advance,  his  heart 
bounded  with  a  momentary  joy;  for  he  r^membei'ed  the  mas- 
sacre in  the  mountains,  where  his  valiant  brothers  had  been 
mangled  before  his  eyes.  The  very  authoi^  of  his  calamity 
were  now  at  hand,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  the  day  of 
vengeance  had  arrived.  He  made  a  hasty  levy  of  his  retainers 
and  of  the  fighting  men  of  Xeres,  and  hiuried  off  with  three 
himdred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  all  resolute  men  and 
pantiag  for  revenge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  veteran  Bexir  had  accomplished  his 
march,  as  he  imagined,  undiscovered.  From  the  openings  of 
the  craggy  defiles,  he  pointed  out  the  fertile  plains  of  Andalu- 
sia, and  regaled  the  eyes  of  his  soldiery  with  the  rich  coimtry 
they  were  about  to  ravage.  The  fierce  Gomeres  of  Bonda 
were  flushed  with  joy  at  the  sight;  and  even  their  steeds 
seemed  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  snuff  the  breeze,  as  they 
beheld  the  scenes  of  their  frequent  forays. 

When  they  came  to  where  the  moimtain  defile  opened  into 
the  low  land,  Bexir  divided  his  force  into  three  parts:  one. 
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comiK)sed  of  foot-soldiers  and  of  such  as  were  weakly  mounted, 
he  left  to  guard  the  pass,  being  too  experienced  a  veteran  not 
to  know  the  importance  of  securing  a  retreat:  a  second  body 
he  placed  in  ambush,  among  the  groves  and  thickets  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lopera:  the  third,  consisting  of  hght 
cavalry,  he  sent  forth  to  ravage  the  Campiiia,  or  great  plain 
of  Utrera.  Most  of  this  latter  force  was  composed  of  the  fieiy 
Gk)meres  of  Bonda,  mounted  on  the  fleet  steeds  bred  among 
the  mountains.  It  was  led  by  the  bold  sdcayde  Hamet  el 
Z^gri,  who  was  ever  eager  to  be  foremost  in  the  forage.  Little 
suspecting  that  the  country  on  both  sides  was  on  the  alarm, 
and  rushing  from  all  directions  to  close  upon  them  in  rear, 
this  fiery  troop  dashed  forward  until  they  came  within  two 
leagues  of  Utrera.  Here  they  scattered  theniselves  about  the 
plain,  careering  round  the  great  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  sweeping  them  into  droves,  to  be  hurried  to  the 
mountains. 

While  they  were  thus  dispersed  in  every  direction,  a  troop 
of  horse  and  body  of  foot  from  Utrera  came  suddenly  upon 
them.  The  Moors  rallied  together  in  small  parties,  and 
endeavored  to  defend  themselves;  but  they  were  without  a 
leader,  for  Hamet  el  Zegri  was  at  a  distance,  having,  hke  a 
hawk,  made  a  wide  circuit  in  pursuit  of  prey.  The  marauders 
soon  gave  way  and  fled  towards  the  ambush  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lopera,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  men  of  Utrera. 

When  they  reached  the  Lopera,  the  Moors  in  ambush  rushed 
forth  with  furious  cries;  and  the  fugitives,  recovering  courage 
from  this  reinforcement,  rallied  and  turned  upon  their  pur- 
suers. The  Christians  stood  their  ground,  though  greatly  in- 
ferior in  number.  Their  lances  wei*e  soon  broken,  and  they 
came  to  sharp  work  with  sword  and  scimitar.  The  Christians 
fought  valiantly,  but  were  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed. 
The  bold  Hamet  had  collected  a  handful  of  his  scattered  Go- 
meres,  and,  leaving  his  prey,  had  galloped  towards  the  scene 
of  action  His  little  troop  of  horsemen  had  reached  the  erect 
of  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance,  when  trumpets  were 
heard  in  another  direction,  and  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Can-ero 
and  his  followers  came  galloping  into  the  field,  and  charged 
upon  the  infidels  in  flank. 

The  Moors  were  astoimded  at  finding  war  thus  breaking  upon 
them,  from  various  quarters  of  what  they  had  expected  to  find 
an  unguarded  country.  They  fought  for  a  short  time  with 
desperation,  and  resisted  a  vehement  assault  from  the  knights 
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of  Alcantara,  and  tho  men-afr^rms  ot  rt.  >  Holy  Brotherhood. 
At  length  the  vetei'au  Bexir  was  struck  from  his  home  by 
Puerto  Carrero,  and  taken  prkoner,  an  I  the  whole  force  gave 
way  and  &nd.  In  their  flight,  they  s€f)arated,  and  took  two 
roads  to  the  mountains,  thinking,  by  dividing  their  forces,  to 
distract  the  enemy.  The  Christians  we  re  too  few  to  separato. 
Puerto  Carrero  kept  them  together,  purs'  ting  one  division  of  the 
enemy  with  gi-eat  slaughter.  This  battle  took  place  at  the  foun- 
tain of  the  flg-tree,  near  to  the  IjOpera.  Six  hundred  Moorish 
cavahers  were  slain,  and  many  taken  prisoners.  Much  spoil  was 
collected  on  the  field,  with  which  the  Christians  returned  in 
triumph  to  their  homes. 

The  larger  body  of  the  enemy  had  retreated  along  a  road 
leading  more  to  the  south,  by  the  banks  of  the  Quadalete. 
When  they  reached  that  river,  the  sound  of  pursuit  had  died 
away,  and  they  rallied  to  breathe  and  refresh  themselves  on 
the  margin  of  the  stream.  Their  force  was  reduced  to  about 
a  thousand  horse,  and  a  confused  multitude  of  foot.  While 
they  were  scattered  and  partly  dismounted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalete,  a  fresh  storm  of  war  burst  upon  them  from  an  op- 
posite direction.  It  was  the  marauea  of  Cadiz,  leading  on  his 
household  troops  and  the  fighting  men  of  Xeres.  When  the 
Christian  warriors  came  in  sight  of  the  Moors,  they  were 
roused  to  fury  at  beholding  manr  of  them  arrayed  in  the 
armor  of  the  cavahers  who  had  been  slain  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Malaga.  Nay,  some  who  had  been  in  that  defeat 
beheld  their  own  armor,  which  they  had  caat  away  in  their 
flight,  to  enable  themselves  to  climb  the  mountaina  Exaqter- 
ated  at  the  sight,  they  mshed  upon  the  foe  with  the  ferocity  of 
tigers,  rather  than  the  t^nperate  courage  of  cavaliers.  Each 
man  felt  as  if  he  were  avenging  the  death  of  a  relative,  c 
wiping  out  his  own  disgrace.  The  good  marques,  himself,  be- 
held a  powerttil  Moor  bestriding  the  horse  of  his  brother  Bel- 
tram:  giving  a  cry  of  rage  and  anguish  at  the  sight,  he  rushcO 
through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  Moor  with  le- 
sistless  fury,  and  after  a  short  combat,  hurled  him  breathless 
to  the  eaj-th. 

The  Moors,  already  vanquished  in  spirit,  could  not  withstand 
the  assault  of  men  thus  madly  excited.  They  soon  gave  way, 
aad  fled  for  the  defile  of  the  Serrania  de  Bonda,  where  the 
body  of  troops  had  been  stationed  to  secure  a  retreat.  These, 
seeing  them  come  galloping  wildly  up  the  defile,  with  Christian 
bannei-s  in  pursuit,  and  the  flash  of  weapons  at  their  deadly 
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work,  thought  all  Andalusia  was  upon  them,  and  fled  without 
awaiting  an  attack.  The  pureuit  continued  among  glens  and 
defiles;  for  the  Christian  warriors,  eager  for  revenge,  had  no 
compassion  on  the  foe. 

When  the  pursuit  was  over,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  and  his 
followers  reposed  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete, 
where  they  divided  the  spoil.  Among  this  were  f  oimd  many- 
rich  corselets,  helmets,  and  weapons,-— the  Moorish  trophies  of 
the  defeat  in  the  moimtains  of  Malaga.  Several  were  claimed 
by  their  owners ;  others  were  known  to  have  belonged  to  noble 
cavaliers,  who  had  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  There  were 
several  horses  also,  richly  caparisoned,  which  had  pranced 
proudly  with  the  imfortimate  warriors,  as  they  sallied  out  of 
Antiquera  upon  that  fatal  expedition.  Thus  the  exultation  of 
the  victors  was  dashed  with  melancholy,  and  many  a  knight 
was  seen  lamenting  over  the  helmet  or  corselet  of  some  loved 
companion  in  arms. 

The  good  marques  of  Cadiz  was  resting  under  a  tree  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete,  when  the  horse  which  had  belonged  to 
his  slaughtered  brother  Beltram  was  brought  to  him.  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  mane,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  empty 
saddle.  His  bosom  heaved  with  violent  agitation,  and  his  Hp 
quivered  and  was  pale.  * '  Ay  de  mi  1  mi  hermano !"  (wo  is  me  I 
my  brother !)  was  all  that  he  said ;  for  the  grief  of  a  warrior  has 
not  many  words.  He  looked  round  on  the  field  strewn  with  the 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wo  he  felt  con- 
soled by  the  idea  that  his  brother  had  not  been  unrevenged. 

Nnte.— '*  En  el  despojo  de  la  Batalla  se  ireron  muchas  ricas  corazas  e  capacetes,  i 
barberas  de  laft  que  se  habiaa  perdido  en  el  Axarquia,  e  otras  muchas  armas,  e  al- 
gunes  fueron  conocidas  de  sus  DuefLos  que  las  havian  dejado  por  fuir,  e  otras 
fiieron  conocidas,  que  eran  mui  sefial  das  de  hombres  principales  que  havian  que- 
dado  muertos  e  cautiTos,  i  fueron  tornados  muchos  de  los  mismos  Cavallos  con  sus 
ricas  sUIas,  de  los  que  quedaron  en  la  Axarquto,  e  fueron  concidos  cuim  eran."— 
Cura  de  I09  PaUicios,  cap.  67.  *'^  \i- '  t 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BBTREAT  OF  HEMET  EL  ZEGRI,  AliOAYDE  OF  ROin>A. 

The  bold  alcayde  of  Honda,  Hamet  el  Zegri,  had  careered 
wide  over  the  Campifia  of  Utrera,  encompassing  the  flocks  and 
herds,  when  he  heard  the  burst,  of  war  at  a  distance.    There 
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wore  with  him  but  a  handful  of  his  Gomeres.  He  saw  the 
scamper  and  pursuit  afar  off,  and  beheld  the  Christian  horse- 
men spurring  madly  on  towards  tfce  ambuscade  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lopera.  Hamet  tossed  hie  hand  triumphantly  aloft, 
for  his  men  to  follow  him.  **Tht,  Christian  dogs  ai'e  oursl" 
said  he,  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horaiSi^  to  take  the  enemy  in  rear. 

The  little  band,  which  followed  Hib.met,  scarcely  amounted  to 
thirty  horsemen.  They  spurred  across  the  plain,  and  reached 
a  lising  ground,  just  as  the  force  of  Puerto  Carrero  had 
charged,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  upon  the  flank  of  the  party  in 
ambush.  Hamet  beheld  the  headlong  rout  of  the  army,  with 
rage  and  consternation.  He  found  the  country  was  pouring 
forth  its  legions  from  eveiy  quarter,  and  perceived  that  there 
was  no  safety  but  in  precipitate  flight. 

But  which  way  to  fly?  An  army  was  between  him  and  the 
moimtain  pass ;  all  the  forces  of  the  neighborhood  wore  rush- 
ing to  the  borders ;  the  whole  route  by  wEich  he  had  come, 
was  by  this  time  occupied  by  tJie  foe.  He  checked  his  steed, 
rose  in  the  stirrups,  and  rolled  a  stem  and  thoughtful  eye  over 
the  country ;  then  sinking  into  his  saddle,  he  seemed  to  com- 
mune a  moment  with  himself.  Turmng  quickly  to  his  troop, 
he  singled  out  a  renegade  christian,  a  traitor  to  his  religion 
and  his  king.  '*  Come  hither,"  said  Hamet.  "  Thou  knowest 
all  the  secret  passes  of  the  coimtry."  '*  I  do,"  replied  the 
renegade.  "Dost  thou  know  any  ciixjuitous  route,  solitary 
and  untravelled,  by  which  we  can  pass  wide  within  these 
troops,  and  reach  the  Serrania?"  The  renegade  paused:  "Such 
a  route  I  know,  but  it  is  full  of  peril,  for  it  leads  through 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  land."  "'Tis  well,"  said  Hamet; 
"  the  more  dangerous  in  appearance,  the  less  it  will  be  sus- 
pected. Now  hearken  to  me.  Ride  by  my  side.  Thou  seest 
this  purse  of  gold,  and  this  soimii^r.  Take  us,  by  the  route 
thou  hast  mentioned,  safe  to  the  pass  of  the  Serrania,  and  this 
purse  shall  be  thy  reward ;  betray  us,  and  this  scimitar  shall 
cleave  thee  to  the  saddle-bow."* 

The  renegade  obeyed,  trembling.  They  turned  off  from  the 
direct  road  to  the  mountains,  and  struck  southward  towards 
Lebrixa,  passing  by  the  most  sohtary  roads,  and  along  those 
deep  raiQblas  and  ravines  by  which  the  country  is  intersected. 
It  was  indeed  a  daring  course.  Every  now  and  then  they 
heard  the  distant  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  alarm-bells  of 


*  Cura  do  los  Palacios.    Ubi  dup. 
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towns  and  villages,  and  found  that  the  war  was  still  hurry- 
ing to  the  borders.  They  hid  themselves  in  thickets,  and  in 
the  dry  beds  of  rivers,  until  the  danger  had  passed  by,  and 
then  resumed  their  course.  Hamet  el  Zegri  rode  on  in  silence, 
his  hand  upon  his  scimitar  and  his  eye  upon  the  renegado 
guide,  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on  the  least  sign  of  treachery; 
while  his  band  followed,  gnawing  their  lips  with  rage,  at 
having  thus  to  skulk  through  a-  country  they  had  come  to 
I'avage. 

When  night  fell,  they  struck  into  more  practicable  roads, 
always  keeping  wide  of  the  villages  and  hamlets,  lest  the 
watch-dogs  should  betray  them.  In  this  way,  they  passed  in 
deep  midnight  by  Areos,  crossed  the  Guadalete,  and  effected 
their  retreat  to  the  mountains.  The  day  dawned,  as  they 
made  their  way  up  the  savage  defiles.  Their  comrades  had 
been  hunted  up  these  very  glens  by  the  enemy.  Every  now 
and  then,  they  came  to  where  there  had  been  a  partial  fight, 
or  a  slaughter  of  the  fugitives ;  and  the  rocks  were  red  with 
blood,  and  strewed  with  mangled  bodies.  The  alcayde  of 
Ronda  was  almost  frantic  with  rage,  at  seeing  many  of  his 
bravest  warriors  lying  stiff  and  stark,  a  prey  to  the  hawks 
and  vultures  of  the  mountains.  Now  and  then  some  wretched 
Moor  would  crawl  out  of  a  cave  or  glen,  whither  he  had  fled 
for  refuge;  for  in  the  retreat,  many  of  the  horsemen  had  aban- 
doned their  steeds,  thrown  away  their  armor,  and  clambered 
up  the  chffs,  where  they  could  not  be  pursued  by  the  Christian 
cavalry. 

The  Moorish  army  had  sallied  forth  from  Eonda,  amidst 
shouts  and  acclamations;  but  wailings  were  heard  within  its 
walls,  as  the  alcayde  and  his  broken  band  returned  without 
banner  or  trumpet,  and  haggard  with  famine  and  fatigue. 
The  tidings  of  their  disaster  had  preceded  them,  borne  by  the 
fugitives  of  the  army.  No  one  ventured  to  speak  to  the  stem 
Hamet  el  Zegri,  as  he  entered  the  city;  for  they  saw  a  dark 
cloud  gathered  upon  his  brow.  ^ 

It  seemed  (says  the  pious  Antonio  Agapida)  as  if  Heaven 
meted  out  this  defeat  in  exact  retribution  for  the  ills  inflicted 
upon  the  Christian  warriors  in  the  heights  of  Malaga.  It  was 
equally  signal  and  disastrous.  Of  the  brilliant  array  of  Moor- 
ish chivalry,  which  had  descended  so  confidently  into  Anda- 
lusia, not  more  than  two  hundred  escaped.  The  choicest 
troops  of  the  frontier  were  either  taken  or  destroyed;  the 
Moorish  garrisons  enfeebled;  and  many  alcaydes  and  cavaliers 
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of  noblo  Ai±AWttge  carried  into  captivity,  who  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  redeem  themselves  with  heavy  ransomts. 

Tills  was  called  the  battle  of  Lopera,  and  was  fought  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1483.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at 
Vittoria  in  old  Castile,  when  they  received  news  of  the  victory, 
and  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy.  They  celebrated 
the  event  with  processions,  iUuminations,  and  other  festivities. 
Ferdinand  sent  to  the  marques  of  Cadiz  the  royal  raiment 
which  he  had  worn  on  that  day,  and  conferred  on  him,  and  on 
all  those  who  should  inherit  his  title,  the  privil^e  of  wearing 
royal  robes  on  our  Lady's  day,  in  September,  in  conunemora- 
tion  of  this  victory.* 

Queen  Isabella  was  equally  mindful  of  the  great  services  of 
Bon  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero.  Besides  many  encomi- 
ums and  favors,  she  sent  to  his  wife  the  royal  vestments  and 
robe  of  brocade  which  she  had  worn  on  the  same  day,  to  be 
worn  by  her,  during  her  life,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  bat- 
tle.* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


OF  THE  BBCaBPTION  AT  COURT  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  CA6RA  AOT) 

THE  ALCATDE  DB  LOS  DONZELES. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  warlike  affairs,  the  worthy 
chronicler«Fray  Antonio  Agapida  pauses  to  note,  with  curious 
accuracy,  the  distinguished  reception  given  to  the  count  de 
Cabra  and  his  nephew,  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles,  at  the 
stately  and  ceremonious  court  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  in 
reward  for  the  capture  of  the  Moorish  king  Boabdil.  The 
court  (he  observes)  was  held  at  the  time  in  the  ancient  Moor- 
ish palace  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  and  the  ceremonials  were 
arranged  by  that  venerable  prelate  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza,  bishop  of  Toledo  and  grand  cardinal  of  Spain. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  October,  (continues  the 
precise  Antonio  Agapida,)  that  the  good  count  de  Cabra,  ac- 
cording to  arrangement,  appeared  at  the  gate  of  Cordova. 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  grand  cardinal,  and  the  duke  of 
ViUahermosa,  illegitimate  brother  of  the  king,  together  with 

*  Bf  ariana,  Abarca.  Zurita.  PaU?ar»  &<x 
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many  of  the  first  grandees  and  prelates  of  the  kingdom.  By 
this  august  train  was  he  attended  to  the  pala<3e,  amidst  tri- 
unaphant  strains  of  martial  music,  and  the  shouts  of  a  pro- 
digioiis  multitude. 

When  the  count  Q,rrived  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns, 
who  were  seated  in  state  on  a  dais  or  i*aised  part  of  the  hall  of 
audience,  they  both  arose.  The  king  advanced  exactly  five 
steps  towards  the  count,  who  knelt  and  kissed  his  majesty's 
hand ;  but  the  king  would  not  receive  him  as  a  mere  vassal, 
but  embraced  him  with  affectionate  cordiality.  The  queen 
also  advanced  two  steps,  and  received  the  count  with  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  sweetness  and  benignity:  after  he  had  kissed 
her  hand,  the  king  and  queen  returned  to  their  thrones,  and, 
cushions  being  brought,  they  ordered  the  count  de  Cabra  to  be 
seated  in  their  presence.  This  last  circumstance  is  written  in 
large  letters,  and. followed  by  several  notes  of  admiration,  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  who  con- 
siders the  extraordinary  privilege  of  sitting  in  presence  of  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  an  honor  well  worth  fighting  for. 

The  good  count  took  his  seat  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
king,  and  near  him  was  seated  the  duke  of  Najera,  then  the 
bishop  of  Palencia,  then  the  count  of  Aguilar,  the  count  Luna, 
and  Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Leon. 

On  the  side  of  the  queen  were  seated  the  grand  cardinal  of 
Spain,  the  duke  of  Villahermosa,  the  count  of  Monte  Rey,  and 
the  bishops  of  Jaen  and  Cuenca,  each  in  the  order  in  whicb 
they  are  named.  The  Infanta  Isabella  was  prevented,  by  in- 
disposition, from  attending  the  ceremony. 

And  now  festive  music  resounded  through  the  hall,  and 
twenty  ladies  of  the  queen's  retinue  entered  magnificently 
attired;  upon  which  twenty  youthful  cavaliers,  very  gay  and 
galliard  in  their  array,  stepped  forth,  and,  each  seeking  his 
fair  partner,  they  commenced  a  stately  dance.  The  court  in 
the  mean  time  (observes  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  looked  on 
with  lofty  and  becoming  gravity. 

When  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  king  and  queen  rose  to 
i'etire  to  supper,  and  dismissed  the  count  with  many  gracious 
expressions.  He  was  then  attended  by  all  the  grandees  present 
to  the  palace  of  the  grand  cardinal,  where  they  partook  of  a 
sumptuous  banquet. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  was 
received,  likewise,  with  great  honors;  but  the  ceremonies  wci'c 
so  r.rranged,  as  to  be  a  degree  less  in  dignity  than  those  shown 
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to  his  uncle ;  the  latter  being  considered  the  principal  actor  in 
this  great  achievement.  Thus  the  grand  cardinal  and  the  duke 
of  Villahermosa  did  not  meet  him  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  but 
received  him  in  the  palace,  and  entei-tained  him  in  conversa- 
tion until  summoned  to  the  sovereigns. 

When  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  the  king  and  queen  rose  from  their  chairs,  but  with- 
out advancing.  They  greeted  him  gr£W3iously,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  seated  next  to  the  coiuit  do  Cabra. 

The  Infanta  Isabella  came  forth  to  this  reception,  and  took 
her  seat  beside  the  queen.  When  the  court  were  all  seated, 
the  music  again  sounded  through  the  ball,  and  the  twenty 
ladies  came  forth  as  on  the  preceding  occasion,  richly  attired, 
but  in  different  raiment.  They  danced,  as  before;  and  the  In- 
fanta Isabella,  taking  a  young  Portuguese  damsel  for  a  partner, 
joined  in  the  dance.  When  this  was  concluded,  the  king  and 
queen  dismissed  the  alcayde  de  los  Donaeles  with  great  cour- 
tesy and  the  court  broke  up. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  here  indulges  in  a  long 
eulogy  on  the  scrupulous  discrimination  of  the  Castilian  court, 
in  tl^e  distribution  of  its  honors  and  rewards,  by  which  means 
every  smile,  and  gesture,  and  word  of  the  sovereigns,  had  its 
certain  value,  and  conveyed  its  equivalent  of  joy  to  the  heart 
of  the  subject  ;^a  matter  well  worthy  the  study  (says  he)  of 
all  monarchs,  who  are  too  apt  to  distribute  honors  with  a  heed- 
less caprice  that  renders  them  of  no  avail. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  both  the  count  de  Cabra  and  the 
alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  were  invited  to  sup  with  the  sover- 
eigns. The  court  that  evening  was  attended  by  the  highest 
nobihty,  arrayed  with  that  cost  and  splendor  for  which  the 
Spanish  nobility  of  those  days  wei^e  renowned. 

Before  supper,  there  was  a  stately  and  ceremonious  dance, 
befitting  the  dignity  of  so  august  a  court.  The  king  led  f  OL-th 
the  queen,  in  grave  and  graceful  measure ;  the  count  de  dabra 
was  honored  with  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  Isabella;  and  the 
alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  danced  with  a  daughter  of  the  marques 
de  Astorga. 

The  dance  being  concluded,  the  royal  party  repaired  to  th© 
supper-table,  which  was  placed  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  saK 
loon.  Here,  in  full  view  of  the  court,  the  count  de  Cabra  and 
the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  supped  at  the  same  table  with  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  Infanta.  The  royal  faniiiiy  wore 
served  by  the  marques  ot  ViJiiena.    The  cupbearer  to  the  king 
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was  his  nephew  Fadrigue  de  Toledo,  son  to  the  duke  of  Alva. 
Don  Alexis  de  Estafdga  had  the  honor  of  fulfiUing  that  office  for 
the  queen,  and  Tello  de  Aguilar  for  the  Infanta.  Other  cava- 
liers of  rank  and  distinction  waited  on  the  count  and  the  al- 
caydo  de  los  Donzeles.  At  one  o'clock,  the  two  distinguished 
guests  were  dismissed  with  many  courteous  expressions  by  the 
sovereigns. 

Such  (says  Fi'ay  Antonio  Agapida)  were  the  great  honors 
paid  at  our  most  exalted  and  ceremonious  court,  to  these  re- 
nowned cavaliei'S:  but  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereigns  did  not 
end  here.  A  few  days  afterwards,  they  bestowed  upon  them 
large  revenues  for  hfe,  and  others  to  descend  to  their  heirs, 
with  the  privilege  for  them  and  their  descendants  to  prefix  the 
title  of  Don  to  their  names.  They  gave  them,  moreover,  as 
armorial  bearings,  a  Moor's  head  crowned,  with  a  golden  chain 
round  the  neck,  in  a  sanguine  field,  and  twenty-two  banners 
roiuid  the  margin  of  the  escutcheon.  Their  descendants,  ot 
the  houses  of  Cabra  and  Cordova,  continue  to  bear  these  arms 
at  the  present  day,  in  memorial  of  the  victory  of  Lucena  and 
the  capture  of  Boabdil  el  Chico.* 


/ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

HOW  THE  MARQUES  OF  CADIZ  CONCERTED  TO  SURPRISE  ZAHARA, 
AND  THE  RESULT  OF  HIS  ENTERPRISE. 

The  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  was 
one  of  the  most  vigilant  of  commanders.  Ke  kept  in  his  pay  ^ 
number  of  converted  Moors,  to  serve  as  adahdes,  or  armed 
guides.  These  mongrel  Christians  were  of  great  service,  in 
procuring  information.  Availing  themselves  of  their  Moorish 
character  and  tongue,  they  penetrated  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, prowled  about  the  castles  and  fortresses,  noticed  the  state 
of  the  walls,  the  gates  and  towers,  the  strength  of  their  gar- 
lison,  and  the  vigilance  or  negligence  of  their  commanders. 
^^Jl  this  they  reported  minutely  to  the  marques,  who  thus 


♦  The  account  given  by  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  of  this  ceremonial,  so  characteris- 
^  of  the  old  SpanfBh  court,  agrees  in  almost  every  particular  with  an  ancient 
manuscript,  made  up  from  the  chronicles  of  the  curate  of  los  Palauios  and  other 
old  Spanish  writers. 
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knew  the  state  of  every  fortress  upon  the  frontier,  and  when 
it  m^ht  be  attacked  with  advantage.  Beside  the  various 
towns  ajid  cities  over  which  ho  held  a  feudal  fjway,  be  lia,d 
always  an  armed  force  about  him  ready  for  the  field.  A  host 
of  retainers  fed  in  his  hall,  who  were  ready  to  follow  bim  to 
danger  and  death  itself,  without  inquiring  who  or  why  they 
fought.  The  armories  of  bis  castles  wei-e  supphed  with  helins 
and  cuirasses  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  ready  burnished  for 
use;  and  his  stables  were  filled  with  hardy  steeds,  that  could 
stand  a  mountain  scamper. 

The  marques  was  aware  that  the  late  defeat  of  the  Moors  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  had  weakened  their  whole  fi-ontier ; 
for  many  of  the  castles  and  fortresses  had  lest  their  alcaydes, 
and  their  choicest  troops.  He  sent  out  his  war-hounds,  there- 
fore, upon  the  range  to  ascertain  where  a  successful  blow- 
might  be  struck;  and  they  soon  returned,  with  word  that  2a- 
hamwas  weakly  garrisoned  and  short  of  provisions. 

This  was  the  very  fortress,  which,  about  two  years  before, 
had  been  stormed  by  Muley  Ahen  Hassan ;  and  its  capture  had 
been  the  first  blow  of  this  eventful  war.  It  had  ever  since  re- 
mained a  thorn  in  the  side  ot  Andalusia.  All  the  Christians 
had  been  carried  away  captive,  and  no  civil  population  bad 
been  introduced  in  their  stead.  There  were  no  women  or  chil- 
dren in  the  place.  It  was  kept  up  as  a  mere  military  post, 
commanding  one  of  the  most  important  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  was  a  strong-hold  of  Moorish  marauders.  The  mar- 
ques was  animated  by  the  idea  of  regaining  this  fortress  for  his 
sovereigns,  and  wresting  from  the  old  Moorish  king  this 
boasted  trophy  of  his  prowess.  He  sent  missives  therefore  to 
the  brave  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  late  victory,  and  to  Juan  AJmantE,  cap- 
tain of  the  men-at-arros  of  the  HoJy  Brotherhood,  informing 
them  of  his  designs,  and  inviting  them  to  meet  him  with  their 
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the  Serrania  de  Eonda.  It  is  built  round  the  craggy  cone  of  a 
hill,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  which  is  a  strong  castle.  The 
country  around  is  broken  into  deep  barrancas  or  ravines,  some 
of  which  approach  its  very  walls.  The  place  had  until  recently 
been  considered  impregnable ;  but  (as  the  worthy  Fray  Anto- 
nio Agapida  observes)  the  walls  of  impregnable  fortresses,  like 
the  virtue  of  seM-confident  saints,  have  their  weak  points  of 
attack. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  advanced  with  his  little  army  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  marching  silently  into  the  deep  and  dark  de- 
files of  the  mountains,  and  stealing  up  ^he  ravines  which  ex- 
tended to  the  walls  of  the  town.  Their  approach  was  so  noise- 
less, that  the  Moorish  sentinels  upon  the  walls  heard  not  a 
voice  or  a  footfall.  The  marques  was  accompanied  by  his  old 
escalador,  Ortega  de  Prado.  who  had  distinguished  himself  at 
the  scaling  of  Alhama.  This  hardy  veteran  was  stationed,  with 
ten  men,  fmnished  with  scaling-ladders,  in  a  cavity  among- 
the  rocks,  close  to  the  walls.  At  a  little  distance,  seventy  men 
were  hid  in  a  ravine,  to  be  at  hand  to  second  him,  when  he 
should  have  fixed  his  ladders.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were 
concealed  in  another  ravine,  commanding  a  fair  approach  to 
the  gate  of  the  fortress.  A  shrewd  and  wary  adaUd,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  place,  was  appointed  to  give  signals;  and 
was  so  stationed,  that  he  could  be  seen  by  the  various  parties 
in  ambush,  but  was  hidden  from  the  garrison. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  away  in  profound  quiet. 
The  Moorish  sentinels  could  be  heard  tranquilly  patrolling  the 
walls,  in  perfect  security.  The  day  dawned,  and  the  rising 
sun  began  to  shine  against  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Serrania  de 
Eonda.  The  sentinels  looked  from  their  battlements  over  a 
savage  but  quiet  mountain  country,  where  not  a  human  being 
was  stirring;  they  little  dreamt  of  the  mischief  that  lay  lurk- 
ing in  every  ravine  and  chasm  of  the  rocks  aroimd  them. 
Apprehending  no  danger  of  surprise  in  broad  day,  the  greater 
part  of  the  soldiers  abandoned  the  walls  and  towers,  and  de- 
scended into  the  city. 

By  orders  of  the  marques,  a  small  body  of  light  cavalry 
passed  along  the  glen,  and,  turning  round  a  point  of  rock, 
showed  themselves  before  the  town:  theyskirred  the  fields 
almost  to  the  gates,  as  if  by  way  of  bravado,  and  to  defy  the 
garrison  to  a  skirmish.  The  Moors  were  not  slow  in  replying 
to  it.  About  seventy  horse,  and  a  number  of  foot  who  had 
guarded  the  walls,  sallied  forth  impetuously,  thinking  to  make 
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eaey  prey  of  these  ioscJent  marauders.  The  Christian  horBemen 
fled  for  the  ravine;  the  Moora  pursued  them  down  the  hill, 
until  they  heard  a  great  shouting  and  tumult  behind  them. 
Looking  round,  they  beheld  their  town  assailed,  and  a  scaling 
party  mounting  the  walla  sword  in  hand.  Wheelii^  about, 
they  galloped  furiously  for  the  gate;  the  marquea  of  Cadiz 
and  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero  rushed  forth  at  the  same 
time  with  their  ambuscade,  and  endeavored  to  cut  them,  off; 
but  the  Moors  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  within  the 
walls. 

While  Puerto  Carrero  stormed  at  the  gate,  the  marques  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  to  the  support  of  Ortega  de 
Frado  and  his  scaling  party.  He  arrived  at  a  moment  oE 
imminent  peril,  when  the  party  waa  assailed  by  fifty  Moors, 
armed  with  cuirasses  and  lances,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
thrusting  them  from  the  walla.  The  marques  sprang  from  his 
horse,  mounted  a  ladder,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  a  number 
of  his  troops,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy.* 
They  were  soon  driven  from  the  walla,  and  the  gates  and 
towers  remained  in  possession  of  the  Chrietians.  The  Moors 
defended  themselves  for  a  short  time  in  the  streets,  but  at 
length  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  the  walls  of  which  were  strong, 
and  capable  of  holding  out  until  relief  should  arrive.  The 
marques  had  do  desire  to  carry  on  a  siege,  and  he  had  not  pro- 
visioiK  sufScient  for  many  prisoners ;  he  granted  them,  there- 
fore, favorable  terms.  ITiey  were  permitted,  on  leaving  their 
arms  behind  them,  to  march  out  with  as  much  of  their  effects 
as  they  could  carry;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  they  shoiild 
paaa  over  to  Barbary.  The  marques  remained  in  the  place 
until  both  town  and  castle  were  put  in  a  perfect  state  of  de- 
fence, and  strongly  garrisoned. 

Thus  did  Zahara  return  once  more  into  possession  of  tho 
ChrifitiaoB,  to  the  great  confusion  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan, 
who,  having  paid  the  penalty  of  his  ill-timed  violence,  w^asnow 
deprived  of  its  vaunted  fruita.  The  CafltQian  aovercigna  were 
so  gratified  by  this  achievement  of  the  valiant  Ponce  de  Leon, 
that  they  auUiorizod  him  thenceforth  to  entitle  himself  duke  of 
Cadiz  and  marques  of  Zahara.  The  warrior,  however,  waa  so 
proud  of  the  original  title,  under  which  he  had  ao  often  sig- 
nalized himself,  that  he  gave  it  the  precedence,  and  always 
signed  hunself,  marques,  duke  of  Cadiz.    As  tho  reader  may 
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have  acquired  the  same  predilection,  we  shall  continue  to  call 
him  by  his  ancient  title. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OF   THE   PORTRESS  OF  ALHATVTA,   AND    HOW  WISELY  IT  WAS  GOV- 
ERNED BY  THE  COUNT  DB  1*ENDILLA. 


In  this  part  of  the  chronicle,  the  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  indulges  in  triumphant  exultation  over  the  downfall 
of  Zahara:  Heaven  sometimes  speaks  (says  he)  through  the 
mouths  of  false  prophets  for  the  confusion  of  the  wicked.  By 
the  fall  of  this  fortress  was  the  prediction  of  the  santon  of 
Granada  in  some  measure  fulfilled,  that  "the  ruins  of  Zahara 
should  fall  upon  the  heads  of  the  infidels." 

Our  zealous  chronicler  scoffs  at  the  Moorish  alcayde,  who 
lost  his  fortress  hy  surprise  in  broad  daylight;  and  contrasts 
the  vigilance  of  the  Christian  governor  of  Alhama,  the  town 
taken  in  retaliation  for  the  storming  of  Zahara. 

The  important  post  of  Alhama  was  at  this  time  confided  by 
king  Ferdinand  to  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  count  of  Ten- 
diUa,  a  cavalier  of  noble  blood,  brother  to  the  grand  cardinal 
of  Spain.  He  had  been  instructed  by  the  king,  not  merely  to 
maintain  his  post,  but  also  to  make  sallies  and  lay  waste  the 
surrounding  country.  His  fortress  was  critically  situated.  It 
was  within  seven  leagues  of  Granada,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  warlike  city  of  Loxa.  It  was  nestled  in  the  lap  of 
the  motmtains,  commanding  the  high-road  to  Malaga  and  a 
view  over  the  extensive  vega.  Thus  situated,  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country,  surrounded  by  foes  ready  to  assail  him, 
and  a  rich  coimtry  for  him  to  ravage,  it  behoved  this  cavalier 
to  be  for  ever  on  the  alert.  Ho  was  in  fact  an  exx)erienced 
veteran,  a  shrewd  and  wary  officer,  and  a  commander  amaz- 
ingly prompt  and  fertile  in  expedients. 

On  assuming  the  command,  he  found  that  the  garrison  con- 
sisted but  of  one  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were 
hardy  troops,  seasoned  in  rough  mountain  camx)aigning,  but 
reckless  and  dissolute,  as  soldiers  are  apt  to  be  when  ac- 
customed to  predatory  warfare.  They  would  fight  hard  for 
booty,  and  then  gamble  it  heedlessly  away,  or  squander  it  in 
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licentious  revelling.  Alhama  abounded  with  hawking,  sharp- 
ing, idle  hangers-on,  eager  to  profit  by  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  garrison.  The  soldiers  were  oftener  gambhng  and  dancing 
beneath  the  walls,  than  keeping  watch  upon  the  battlements ; 
and  nothing  was  heard,  from  morning  till  night,  but  the 
noisy  contest  of  cards  and  dice,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  tho 
bolero  or  fandango,  the  drowsy  strumming  of  the  guitar,  and 
the  rattling  of  the  castanets;  while  often  the  whole  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  loud  brawl,  and  fierce  and  bloody  contest. 

The  count  of  TendiQa  set  himself  vigorously  to  reform  these 
excesses;  he  knew  that  laxity  of  morals  is  generally  attended 
by  neglect  of  duty,  and  that  the  least  breach  of  discipline  in 
the  exposed  situation  of  his  fortress  might  be  fatal.  *'  Here  is 
but  a  handful  of  men,"  said  he ;  '*  it  is  necessary  that  each  man 
should  be  a  hero." 

He  endeavored  to  awaken  a  proper  ambition  in  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers,  and  to  instil  into  them  the  high  principles  of 
chivalry.  "A  just  war,"  he  observed,  *'is  often  rendered 
wicked  and  disastrous  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted; for  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient 
to  sanction  the  profligacy  of  the  means,  and  the  want  of 
order  and  subordination  among  the  troops  may  bring  ruin 
and  disgrace  upon  the  best  concerted  plans."  But  we  cannot 
describe  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  renowned  com- 
mander in  more  forcible  language  than  that  of  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  excepting  that  the  pious  father  places  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  virtues  his  hatred  of  the  Moors.  **The  count  de 
TendiHa,"  says  ho,  **was  a  mirror  of  Christian  knighthood- 
watchful,  abstemious,  chaste,  devout,  and  thoroughly  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  cause.  He  labored  incessantly  and 
strenuously  for  the  glory  of  the  faith,  and  the  prosperity  of 
their  most  Catholic  majesties;  and,  above  all,  he  hated  the 
infidels  with  a  pure  and  holy  hatred.  The  worthy  cavalier 
discountenanced  aU  idleness,  rioting,  chambering,  and  wanton- 
ness among  his  soldiery.  He  kept  them  constantly  to  the 
exercise  of  arms,  making  them  adroit  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons  and  management  of  their  steeds,  and  prompt  for 
the  field  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  permitted  no  sound  of 
lute  or  harp,  or  song,  or  other  loose  minstrelsy,  to  be  heard 
in  his  fortress,  debauching  the  ear  and  softening  the  valor 
of  the  soldier;  no  other  music  was  allowed  but  the  wholesome 
rolling  of  the  drum  and  braying  of  the  trumpet,  and  such  like 
spirit-stirring  instruments  as  fill  the  mind  with  thoughts  of 
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dedicated  to  the  church ;  and  the  good  friars  were  ever  ready 
at  the  gate  to  hail  him  on  his  return,  and  receive  the  share 
allotted  them.  Beside  these  allotments,  he  made  many  votive 
offerings,  either  in  time  of  peril  or  on  the  eve  of  a  foray ;  and 
the  chapels  of  Alhama  were  resplendent  with  chalices,  crosses, 
and  other  precious  gifts  made  by  this  Cathohc  cavalier." 

Thus  eloquently  does  the  venerable  Fray  Antonio  Agapida 
dilate  in  praise  of  the  good  count  de  Tendilla;  and  other  his-, 
torians  of  equal  veracity,  but  less  unction,  agree  in  pronounc- 
ing him  oAe  ot  the  ablest  of  Spanish  generals.  So  terrible  in 
fact  did  he  become  in  the  land,  that  the  Moorish  peasantry 
could  not  venture  a  league  from  Granada  or  Loxa  to  labor  in 
the  fields,  without  peril  of  being  carried  into  captivity.  The 
people  of  Grranada  clamored  against  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  for 
suffering  his  lands  to  be  thus  outraged  and  insulted,  and  de- 
manded to  have  this  bold  marauder  shut  up  in  his  fortress. 
The  old  monarch  was  roused  by  their  remonstrances.  He 
sent  forth  powerful  troops  of  horse,  to  protect  the  country, 
during  the  season  that  the  husbandmen  were  abroad  in  the 
fields.  These  troops  patrolled  in  formidable  squadrons  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alhama,  keeping  strict  watch  upon  its  gates ; 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Christisms  to  make  a  sally, 
without  being  seen  and  intercepted. 

While  Alhama  was  thus  blockaded  by  a  roving  force  of 
Moorish  cavalry,  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  one  night 
by  a  tremendous  crash,  that  shook  the  fortress  to  its  founda- 
tions.   The  garrison  flew  to  arms,  supposing  it  some  assault 
of  the  enemy.    The  alarm  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
rupture  of  a  portion  of  the  wall,  which,  undermined  by  heavy 
rains,  had  suddenly  given  way,  leaving  a  large  chasm  yawn- 
ing towards  the  plain. 
The  count  de  Tendilla  was  for  a  time  in  great  anxiety, 
^d  this  breach  be  discovered  by  the  blockading  horsemen, 
dd  arouse  the  country,  Granada  and  Loxa  would  pomr 
"•rwhelming  force,  and  they  would  find  his  walls 
•  for  an  assault.    In  this  fearful  emergency,  the 
.  '       1  his  noted  talent  for  expedients.    He  ordered 
\en  cloth  to  be  stretched  in  front  of  the  breach, 
y.y-    !}ion  of  stone,  and  indented  with  battlements, 
;e  to  resemble  the  other  parts  of  the  wall :  be- 
'  he  employed  workmen,  day  and  night,  in  re- 
ture.    No  one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  for- 
mation of  its  defenceless  plight  should  be  carried 
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to  the  Moor.  Light  squadrons  of  the  enemy  were  seen  hovering 
about  the  plain,  but  never  approached  near  enough  to  discover 
the  deception ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  wall 
■was  rebuilt  stronger  than  before. 

There  was  anoUier  expedient  of  this  shrewd  veteran,  which 
greatly  excites  the  marvel  of  Agapida.     "It  happened,"  he 
observes,  "that  this  Catholic  cavalier  at  one  time  was  desti- 
tute of  gold  and  silver,  wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  hda 
troops;  and  the  soldiers  murmured  greatly,  seeing  that  they 
had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  necessaries  from  the  people 
of  the  town.     In  this  dilemma,  what  does  this  most  sagadous 
commander?    He  talces  me  a  number  of  httle  morsels  of  paper, 
on  the  which  he  inscribes  various  sums,  large  and  small,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  s^s  me  them  with  his 
own  hand  and  name.    These  did  he  give  to  the  soldiery,  in 
,  earnest  of  their  pay.     '  How  1 '  you  will  say,  '  are  soldiers  to  be 
i  paid  with  scraps  of  paper?'    Even  so,  1  answer,  and  well  paid 
'  too,  as  I  will  presently  make  manifest :  for  the  good  count 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  inhabitants  of  Alhama  to 
take  these  morsels  of  paper  for  the  full  amount  thereon  in- 
scribed, promising  to  redeem  them  at  a  future  time  with  silver 
and  gold,  and  threatening  severe  punishment  to  all  who  should 
refuse.    The  people,  having  full  confidence  in  his  word,  and 
trusting  that  ho  would  be  as  willing  to  perform  the  one  pro- 
mise as  he  certainly  was  able  to  perform  the  other,  took  those 
curious  morsels  of  paper  without  hesitation  or  demur.    Thus, 
by  a  subtle  and  most  miraculous  kind  of  alchymy,  did  this 
CathoHc  cavalier  turn  worthless  paper  into  precioiH  gold,  and 
make  his  late  impoverished  garrison  abound  in  money !" 
I     It  is  but  juet  to  add,  that  the  count  do  TendiUa  redeemed  his 
I  promises,  like  a  loyal  knight ;  and  this  miracle,  as  it  appeared 
I  in  the  eyes  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  is  the  first  instance  on 
f  record  of  papOT  money,  which  has  since  inundated  the  civilized 
world  with  unbounded  opulence. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

FORAY  OF  CHRISTIAN  KNIGHTS  INTO  THE  TERRITORY  OP  THE 

MOORS. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  who  had  survived  the  memorable 
massacre  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  although  they  had 
repeatedly  avenged  the  death  of  their  companions,  yet  could 
not  forget  the  horror  and  humiliation  of  their  defeat.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  them  but  to  undertake  a  second  expedition  of  the 
kind,  to  carry  fire  and  sword  throughout  a  wide  part  of  the 
Moorish  territories,  and  to  leave  all  those  regions  which  had 
triumphed  in  their  disaster  a  black  and  burning  monument  of 
their  vengeance.  Their  wishes  accorded  with  the  policy  of  the 
king,  who  desired  to  lay  waste  the  cotmtry  and  destroy  the 
resources  of  the  enemy;  every  assistance  was  therefore  given 
to  promote  and  accomplish  their  enterprise. 

In  the  spring  of  1484,  the  ancient  city  of  Antiquera  again 
resounded  with  arms;  numbers  of  the  same  cavaliers  who  had 
assembled   there   so   gayly  the  preceding  year,  again  came 
wheeling  into  the  gates  with  their  steeled  and  shining  war- 
riors, but  with  a  more  dark  and  solemn  brow  than  on  that 
disastrous  occasion,  for  they  had  the  recollection  of  their 
slaughtered  friends  present  to  their  minds,  whose  deaths  they 
were  to  avenge. 
\r**     In  a  little  while  there  was  a  chosen  force  of  six  thousand 
^<}     horse  and  twelve  thousand  foot  assembled  in  Antiquera,  many 
"^^     of  them  the  very  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry,  troops  of  the 
established  military  and   reUgious  orders,  and  of  the  Holy 
Brotherhood. 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  furnish  this  army  with 
all  things  needful  for  its  extensive  and  perilous  inroad.    Nu- 
merous surgeons  accompanied  it,  who  were  to  attend  upon  all 
the  sick  and  wounded,  without  charge,  being  paid  for  their 
services  by  the  queen.    Isabella,  also,  in  her  considerate  hu-j 
manity,  provided  six  spacious  tents  furnished  with  beds  and 
all  things  needful  for  the  wounded  and  infirm.    These  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  all  great  expeditions  throughout  the  war, 
and  were  called  the  Queen^s  Hospital.     The  worthy  father, 
"^gVFray  Antonio  Agapida,  vaunts  this  benignant  provision  of  the 
NTyK  queen,  as  the  first  introduction  of  a  regular  camp  hospital  in 
*^    campaigning  service. 
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Thus  thoroughly  prepared,  the  cavaliers  issued  forth  from 
Antiquera  in  splendid  and  terrible  array,  but  with  less  exulting 
confidence  and  vaunting  ostentation  than  on  their  former  foray ; 
and  this  was  the  order  of  the  army.  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar 
led  the  advance  guard,  accompanied  by  Don  Diego  Fernandez 
de  Cordova,  the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles,  and  Luis  Femandess 
Puerto  Carrero,  count  of  Pahna,  with  their  household  toops. 
They  were  followed  by  Juan  de  Merlo,  Juan  de  Almara,  and 
Carlos  de  Biezman,  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  with  the  men-at- 
arms  of  their  captaincies. 

The  seiJond  battalion  was  commanded  by  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  and  the  Master  ot  Santiago,  with  the  cavaliers  of  San- 
tiago and  the  troops  of  the  house  of  Ponce  de  Leon :  with  these 
also  went  the  senior  commander  of  Calatrava  and  the  knights 
of  that  order,  and  various  other  cavaliers  and  their  retainera. 

The  right  wing  of  this  second  battaUon  was  led  by  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  grand  captain  of  Spain; 
the  loft  wing,  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Avila.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  several  distinguished  cavaliers,  and  certain  captains 
of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  with  their  men-at-arms. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  count  de  Cabra  com- 
manded the  third  battalion,  with  the  troops  of  their  respective 
houses.  They  were  accompanied  by  other  commanders  of 
note,  with  their  forces. 

The  rear-guard  was  brought  up  by  the  senior  commander 
and  knights  of  Alcantara,  followed  by  the  Andalusian  chiv- 
alry from  Xerez,  Ecija,  and  Carmona. 

Such  was  the  army  that  issued  forth  from  the  gates  of  An- 
tiquera, on  one  of  the  most  extensive  talas^  or  devastating  in- 
roads, that  ever  laid  waste  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  army  entered  the  Moorish  territory  by  the  way  of  Alora, 
destroying  all  the  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  and 
plantations  of  oUves,  round  that  city.      It  then  proceeded 
through  the  rich  valleys  and  fertile  uplands  of  Coin,  Cazara- 
bonela,  Almexia,  and  Cartama;  and  in.  ten  days,  all  those  fer- 
tile regions  were  a  smoking  and  frightful  desert.    From  hence 
it  pursued  its  slow  and  destructive  course,  like  the  stream  of 
lava  of  a  volcano,  through  the  regions  of  Papiana  and  Alhen-| 
din,  and  so  on  to  the  vega  of  Malaga,  laying  waste  the  groves! 
of  olives  and  almonds,  and  the  fields  of  grain,  and  destroying' 
ev§ry  green  thing.    The  Moors  of  some  of  these  places  inter- 
ceded in  vain  for  their  groves  and  fields,  offering  to  deliver 
up  their  Christian  captives.    One  part  of  the  army  blockaded 
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the  towns,  while  the  other  ravaged  the  surrounding  country. 
Sometimes  the  Moors  sallied  forth  desperately  to  defend  their 
property,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  gatee  with  slaughter, 
and  their  suburbs  pillaged  and  burnt.  It  was  an  awful  specta- 
cle at  nigjit  to  behold  the  volumes  of  black  smoke  mingled 
with  lurid  flames  that  rose  from  the  burning  suburbs,  and  the 
women  on  the  walls  of  the  town  wringing  their  hands  and 
shrieking  at  the  desolation  of  their  dwellings. 

The  destroying  army,  on  arriving  at  the  sea-coast,  found 
vessels  lying  off  shore  laden  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  and 
munitions  for  its  use,  which  had  been  sent  from  SeviDe  and 
Xerez:  it  was  thus  enabled  to  continue  its  desolating  career. 
Advancing  to  the  neighborhood  of  Malaga,  it  was  bravely  as- 
sailed by  the  Moore  of  that  city,  and  there  was  severe  skirmish- 
ing for  a  whole  day;  but  while  the  main  part  of  the  army  en- 
countered the  enemy,  the  rest  ravaged  the  whole  vega  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  mills.  Ae  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not 
to  capture  places,  but  merely  to  bum,  ravage,  and  destroy,  the 
host,  satisfled  with  the  mischief  they  had  done  in  the  vega, 
turned  their  hacks  upon  Malaga,  and  again  entered  the  moun- 
tains. They  passed  by  Coin,  and  throt^h  the  r^ons  of  Alla- 
fyna,  and  Qatero,  and  Alhaurin;  all  which  were  likewise 
solated.  In  this  way  did  they  make  the  circuit  of  that  chain 
rich  and  verdant  valleys,  the  glory  of  those  mountains  and 
e  pride  and  delight  of  the  Moors.  For  forty  days  did  they 
eontinue  on  like  a  consuming  fire,  leaving  a  smoking  and 
howling  waste  to  mark  their  course,  until,  weary  with  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  having  fully  sated  their  revei^e  for 
the  massacre  of  the  Axarquia,  they  returned  in  triumph  to 
the  meadows  of  Antiquera, 

In  the  month  of  June,  king  Ferdinand  took  command  in  per- 
son of  this  destructive  army ;  he  increased  its  force,  and  added 
to  its  means  of  mischief  seveiral  lombards  and  other  heavy  ar- 
tillery, intended  for  the  battering  of  towns,  tmd  managed  by 
engineers  from  France  and  Germany.  With  these,  the  marques 
of  Cadiz  assured  the  Mug,  he  would  soon  he  able  to  reduce  the 
Moorish  fortreBses.  They  were  only  calculated  for  defence 
against  the  engines  anciently  used  in  warfare.  Their  wallt^ 
and  towers  were  high  and  thin,  depending  for  security  on 
their  rough  and  rocky  situations.  The  stone  and  iron  balls 
thundered  from  the  lombards  would  soon  tumble  them  <in 
ruins  upon  the  heads  of  their  defenders. 

The  fate  of  Alora  speedily  proved  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
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The  last  operation  of  this  year^  so  disastrous  to  the  Moors, 
was  Bjx  inroad  by  king  Ferdinand,  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer, into  the  vega,  in  which  he  ravaged  the  coimtry,  burnt 
two  villages  near  to  Granada,  and  destroyed  the  mills  near  the 
very  gates  of  the  city. 

Old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay  at 
this  desolation,  which,  during  the  whole  yeax,  had  been  raging 
throughout  his  territories,  and  had  now  reached  to  the  walls  of 
his  capital.  His  fierce  spirit  was  broken  by  misfortunes  and 
infirmity;  he  offered  to  piirchase  a  peace,  and  to  hold  his 
CTown  as  a  tributary  vassal.  Ferdinand  would  listen  to  no 
/propositions:  thft  ahgnlute  conquest  of  Qrangylfl.  waj;  the^gjeat 
/  object^^__tMs  war,  and  he  was  resolved  neverTb  rest  con- 
tent without  its  complete  fulfilment.  Having  supplied  and 
strengthened  the  garrisons  of  the  places  he  had  taken  in  the 
heart  of  the  Moorish  territories,  he  enjoined  their  commanders 
to  render  every  assistance  to  the  younger  Moorish  king,  in  the 
civil  war  against  his  father.  He  then  returned  with  his  army 
to  Cordova,  in  great  triiunph,  closing  a  series  of  ravaging  cam- 
paigns, that  had  filled  the  kingdom  of  Granada  with  grief  and 
consternation. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

ATTEMPT  OF  EL  ZAGAL  TO  SURPRISE  BOABDIL  IN  ALMERIA. 

During  this  year  of  sorrow  and  disaster  to  the  Moors,  the 
younger  king  Boabdil,  most  truly  called  the  unfortunate,  held 
a  diminished  and  feeble  court  in  the  maritime  city  of  Almeria. 
He  retained  little  more  than  the  name  of  king,  and  was  sup- 
I)orted  in  even  this  shadow  of  royalty,  by  the  countenance  and 
treasures  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Still  he  trusted,  that,  in 
the  fluctuation  of  events,  the  inconstant  nation  might  once 
more  return  to  his  standard,  and  replace  him  on  the  throne  of 
the  Alhambra.. 

His  mother,  the  high-spirited  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  en- 
deavored to  rouse  him  from  this  passive  state.  ''It  is  a  feeble 
mind,"  said  she,  '*that  waits  for  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel; 
the  brave  mmd  seizes  upon  it,  and  turns  it  to  its  purpose. 
Take  the  field,  and  you  may  drive  danger  before  you ;  remain 
cowering  at  home,  and  it  besieges  you  in  your  dwelling.    By 
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geance  on  thy  treason."  The  rage  of  El  Zagal  was  without 
bounds,  when  he  learnt  that  his  intended  victim  had  escaped. 
In  his  fury  he  slew  the  prince  Ben  Ahagcte,  and  his  followers 
fell  upon  and  massacred  the  Abencerrage  and  attendants.  As 
to  the  proud  sultana,  she  was  borne  away  prisoner,  and  loaded 
with  revilings,  as  having  upheld  her  son  in  his  rebeUion,  and 
fomented  a  civil  war. 

The  unf  ortmiate  Boabdil  had  been  apprised  of  his  danger  by 
a  faithful  soldier,  just  in  time  to  make  his  escape.  Throwing 
himself  on  one  of  the  fleetest  horses  m  his  stables,  and  followed 
by  a  handful  of  adherents,  he  had  galloped  in  the  confusion 
oiit  of  the  gates  of  Almeria.  Several  of  the  cavalry  of  El  Za- 
gal, who  were  stationed  without  the  walls,  perceived  his  flight, 
and  attempted  to  pursue  him;  their  horses  were  jaded  with 
travel,  and  he  soon  left  them  far  behind.  But,  whither  was  he 
to  fly?  Every  fortress  and  castle  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
was  closed  agaiost  him ;  he  knew  not  whom  among  the  Moors 
to  trust,  for  they  had  been  taught  to  detest  him  as  a  traitor 
and  an  apostate.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  Christians,  his  hereditary  enemies.  With  a  heavy 
heart,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  Cordova.  He  had  to 
lurk,  like  a  fugitive,  through  a  part  of  his  own  dominions;  nor 
did  he  feel  himself  secure,  until  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  and 
beheld  the  moiuitain  barrier  of  his  country  towering  behind 
him.  Then  it  was  that  he  became  conscious  of  his  hmnili- 
ating  state — a  fugitive  from  his  throne,  an  outcast  from  his 
J  nation,  a  king  without  a  kingdom.  He  smote  his  breast,  in  an 
agony  of  grief:  ^'  Evil  indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  **  was  the  day  o& 
my  birth,  and  truly  was  I  named  El  Zogoybi,  the  unlucky."    iy/ 

He  entered  the  gates  of  Cordova  with  downcast  countenance, 
and  with  a  train  of  but  forty  followers.  The  sovereigns  were 
absent;  but  the  cavaliers  of  Andalusia  manifested  that  sym- 
pathy in  the  misfortunes  of  the  monarch,  that  becomes  men  of 
iQfty  and  chivalrous  souls.  They  received  him  with  great  dis- 
tinction, attended  him  with  the  utmost  coui'tesy,  and  he  was 
honorably  entertained  by  the  civil  and  mihtary  commanders 
of  that  ancient  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  EL  Zagal  put  a  new  alcayde  over  Almeria, 
to  govern  in  the  name  of  his  brother;  and,  having  strongly 
garrisoned  the  place,  he  repaired  to  Malaga,  where  an  attack 
of  the  Christians  was  apprehended.  The  young  monarch  be- 
ing driven  out  of  the  land,  and  the  old  monarch  bUnd  and  bed- 
ridden. El  Za^al,  at  the  head  of  the  annies,  was  virtually  the 
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Bovere^  of  Granada.  Tho  people  were  pleased  with  having  a 
new  idol  to  look  up  to,  and  a  new  name  to  shout  forth ;  and 
El  Zagal  was  hailed  with  acclamations,  a&  the  mair  hope  of  the 
nation. 


the  same  time,  and  the  thiuider  of  the  lombards  was  mutually 
heard  from  one  camp  to  the  other.  The  Moora  made  frequent 
sallies,  and  a  valiant  defence;  but  they  were  confounded  by  the 
tremendous  uproar  of  the  batteries,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
walla.  In  the  mean  time,  the  alarm-flres  gathered  together  the 
Moorish  mountaineers  of  all  the  Serrania,  who  assembled  in 
groat  numbers  in  the  city  of  Monda,  about  a  league  from  Coin. 
They  made  several  attempts  to  enter  the  besieged  town,  hut 
in  vain;  they  were  each  time  intercepted  and  driven  back 
by  the  Christians,  and  were  I'educed  to  gaze  at  a  distance  in 
despair  on  the  destruction  of  the  place.  While  thus  situated, 
there  rode  one  day  into  Monda  a  fierce  and  haughty  Moorish 
chieftain,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  swarthy  African  horsemen; 
it  was  Hamet  el  Zegri,  the  fiery -lapirited  ^cayde  of  Ronda,  at 
the  head  of  his  band  of  Gromeres.  He  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  r&go  and  moriiification  of  his  defeat  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Lopera,  in  the  disastrous  foray  of  old  Bezir,  when  he  had 
been  obliged  to  steal  back  furtively  to  his  mountains,  with  the 
loss  of  the  bravest  of  his  followers.  He  had  ever  since  panted 
for  revenge.  He  now  rode  among  the  host  of  warriors  assem- 
bled at  Monda.  "  Whoamoi^  you,"  cried  he,  "feels  pity  for 
the  women  and  children  of  Coin,  exposed  to  captivity  and 
death?  Whoever  he  is,  let  him  follow  me,  who  am  ready  to 
die  as  a  Moslem  for  the  rehef  of  Moslems."  So  saying,  he 
seized  a  white  banner,  and,  waving  it  over  his  head,  rode  forth 
from  the  town,  followed  by  the  Gomeres.  Many  of  the  war- 
riors, roused  by  his  words  and  his  example,  spurred  resolutely 
after  his  banner.  The  people  of  Coin,  being  prepared  for  this 
attempt,  sallied  forth  as  they  saw  the  white  banner,  and  made 
on  attack  upon  the  Christian  camp;  and  in  the  confusion  of 
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have  come  to  succor  him  with  my  household  troops:  if  my 
people  are  ordered  to  any  place,  I  am  to  go  with  them ;  but  if 
I  am  to  remain  in  the  camp,  my  people  must  remain  with  me. 
For  the  troops  camiot  serve  without  their  commander,  noj 
their  commander  without  hia  troops." 

The  reply  of  the  high-spirited  grandee  perplexed  the  cautious 
Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  jealous  pride  of  his  powerful  nobles. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  the  camp,  having  made  all 
preparations  for  the  assault,  were  Impatient  to  be  led  forward. 
Upon  this,  Pero  Buyz  de  Alarcon  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and,  seizing  their  mantas,  or  portable  bulwarks,  and  their 
other  defences,  thej'  made  a  gallant  assault,  and  fought  their 
way  in  at  the  breach.  The  Moors  were  so  overcome  hy  the 
fury  of  their  assault,  that  they  retreated  fighting  to  the  square 
of  the  town.  Pero  Ruyz  de  Alarcon  thought  the  place  was  car- 
ried, when  suddenly  Hamet  and  his  Qomeres  came  scouring 
through  the  streets  with  wild  war-cries,  and  fell  furiously  upon 
the  Chiistians.  The  latter  were  in  their  turn  beaten  back,  and, 
while  attacked  in  front  by  the  Gomeres,  were  assailed  by  the 
inhabitants  with  all  kinds  of  missiles  from  their  roofs  and  win- 
dows. They  at  length  gave  way,  and  retreated  through  the 
breach.  Pero  Buyz  de  Alarcon  still  maintained  his  ground 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets— the  few  cavaliers  that  stood  by 
him  urged  him  to  fly:  "  No,"  said  he;  "  I  came  here  to  fight, 
and  not  to  fly."  He  was  presently  surrounded  by  the  Qo- 
meres;  hia  companions  fled  for  their  lives;  the  last  they  saw 
of  ^i™,  he  was  covered  with  wounds,  but  still  fighting  despe' 
pately  for  the  fame  of  a  good  cavalier.* 

The  reRiHtiuK-^  of  the  inhahitantA.  thoucrh  aided  bv  the  valor 
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force,  its  walls  were  demolished.  The  siege  of  these  places 
struck  such  terror  into  the  surrounding  country  that  the 
Moors  of  many  of  the  neighhoring  towns  abandoned  their 
homes,  and  fled  with  such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry 
away;  upon  which  the  king  gave  orders  to  demolish  their 
walls  and  towers. 

King  Ferdinand  now  left  his  camp  and  his  heavy  artillery 
near  Cartama,  and  proc'eedQd  with  his  lighter  troops  to  recon- 
noiti^  Malaga.  By  this  time,  the  secret  plan  of  attack,  ar- 
ranged in  the  council  of  war  at  Cordova,  was  known  to  all  the 
world.  The  vigilant  warrior  El  Zagal  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  place ;  he  had  put  all  the  fortifications,  which  were  of 
vast  strength,  into  a  state  of  defence ;  and  had  sent  orders  to 
the  alcaydes  of  the  mountain  town,  to  hasten  with  their  forces 
to  his  assistance. 

The  very  day  that  Ferdinand  appeared  before  the  place,  EI 
Zagal  saUied  forth  to  receive  him,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
cavalry,  the  choicest  warriors  of  Granada.  A  hot  skirmish 
took  place  among  the  gardens  and  olive-trees  near  the  city. 
Many  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  and  this  gave  the  Christians  a 
sharp  foretaste  of  what  they  might  expect,  if  they  attempted 
to  besiege  the  place. 

When  the  skirmish  was  over,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  had  a 
private  conference  with  the  king.  He  represented  the  diffi- 
culty of  besieging  Malaga  with  their  present  force,  especially 
as  their  plans  had  been  discovered  and  anticipated,  and  the 
whole  country  was  marching  over  the  mountains  to  oppose 
them.  The  marques,  who  had  secret  intelligence  from  all 
quarters,  had  received  a  letter  from  Juceph  Xerife,  a  Moor  of 
Ronda,  of  Christian  lineage,  apprising  him  of  the  situation  of 
that  important  place  and  its  garrison,  which  at  that  moment 
laid  it  open  to  attack ;  and  the  marques  was  urgent  with  the 
king  to  seize  upon  this  critical  moment,  and  secure  a  place  which 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  Moorish  fortresses  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  in  the  hands  of  Hamet  el  Zegri  had  been  the  scourge 
of  Andalusia.  The  good  marques  had  another  motive  for  his 
advice,  becoming  of  a  true  and  loyal  knight.  In  the  deep 
dungeons  of  Ronda  languished  several  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  defeat  in  the  Axarquia. 
To  break  their  chains,  and  restore  them  to  liberty  and  light, 
he  felt  to  be  his  peculiar  duty,  as  one  of  those  who  had  most 
promoted  that  disastrous  enterprise. 

Kmg  Ferdinand  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  marques.    He 
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he  was  stimulated  by  pride  and  revenge.  All  Andalusia  wa« 
now  drained  of  its  troops ;  there  was  an  opportunity  therefore 
for  an  inroad,  by  which  he  might  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  hia 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Lopera.  Apprehending  no  danger  to  his 
moimtain  city,  now  that  the  storm  of  war  had  passed  down 
into  the  vega  of  Malaga,  he  left  but  a  remnant  of  his  garrison 
to  man  its  walls,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  band 
of  Gomeres,  swept  down  suddenly  into  the  plains  of  Andalusia. 
He  careered,  almost  without  resistance,  over  those  vast  cam- 
pifias  or  pasture  lands,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  domains  of 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  In  vain  the  bells  were  rung,  and 
the  alarm-fires  kindled— the  band  of  Hamet  had  passed  by, 
before  any  force  could  be  assembled,  and  was  only  to  be  traced, 
like  a  hurricane,  by  the  devastation  it  had  made. 

Hamet  regained  in  safety  the  Berrania  rle  Eonda,  exulting  in 
his  successful  inroad.  The  mountain  glens  were  filled  with 
ioi^  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  from  the  campifias  of 
Medina  Sidouia.  There  were  mules,  too,  laden  with  the  plun- 
der of  the  villages ;  and  every  warrior  had  some  costly  spoil  of 
jewels,  for  his  favorite  mistress. 

As  the  Zegri  drew  near  to  Konda,  he  was  roused  from  his 
dream  of  triumph  by  the  sound  of  heavy  ordnance  bellowing 
through  the  mountain  defiles.  His  heart  misgave  him— he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  in  advance  of  his  laKging  caval- 
gada.  As  he  proceeded,  the  noise  of  the  ordnance  increased, 
echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff.  Spurring  his  horse  up  a  cra^^r 
height  which  commanded  an  extensive  view,  he  beheld,  to  his 
consternation,  the  country  about  Eonda  white  with  the  tents 
of  a  besieging  army.    The  royal  standard,  displayed  before  a 
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were  now  levelled  at  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  stones  and  mis- 
BilsB  of  all  kinda  hurled  into  the  etreeta.  The  very  rock  on 
which  the  city  stood  shook  with  the  thunder  of  the  artillery ; 
and  the  Ohrigtian  captives,  deep  within  ite  dungeons,  hailed 
the  sound  as  me  promise  of  deliverance.' 

When  Eamet  el  Zegri  beheld  hie  city  thus  surrounded  nnd 
assailed,  he  called  upon  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  make  a 
desperate  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  to  its  rehef .  They 
proceeded  stealthily  through  the  mountains,  until  they  came 
to  the  nearest  heights  above  the  Christian  camp.  When  night 
fell,  and  part  of  the  army  was  sunk  in  sleep,  they  descended 
the  rocks,  and  rushing  suddenly  upon  the  weakest  pan.  of  the 
camp,  endeavored  to  break  their  way  through  and  gain  the 
city.  The  camp  was  too  strong  to  be  forced ;  they  were  driven 
back  to  the  crags  of  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  defend- 
ed themselves  by  showering  down  darts  and  stones  upon  their 
pursuers. 

Hamet  now  lit  alarm-flres  above  the  heights:  his  standard 
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Zegri.  He  smote  his  breast  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent 
fury,  as  he  beheld  from  the  mountain  cliffs  the  destruction  of 
the  city.  Every  thunder  of  the  Christian  ordnance  seemed  to 
batter  against  his  heart.  He  saw  tower  after  tower  tumbling 
by  day,  and  at  night  the  city  blazed  like  a  volcano.  "  They 
fired  not  merely  stones  from  their  ordnance,"  says  a  chronicler 
of  the  times,  "  but  likewise  great  balls  of  iron,  cast  in  moulds, 
J  which  demolished  every  thing  they  struck."  They  threw  also 
balls  of  tow,  steeped  in  pitch  and  oil  and  gunpowder,  which, 
when  once  on  fire,  were  not  to  be  extinguished,  and  which  set 
the  houses  in  flames.  Great  was  the  horror  of  the  inhabitants : 
they  knew  not  where  to  fly  for  refuge:  their  houses  were  in  a 
blaze,  or  shattered  by  the  ordnance ;  the  streets  were  perilous 
from  the  falling  ruins  and  the  bounding  balls,  which  dashed 
to  pieces  every  thing  they  encountered.  At  night,  the  city 
looked  Uke  a  fiery  furnace ;  the  cries  and  wailings  of  the  wo- 
men were  heard  between  the  thimders  of  the  ordnance,  and 
reached  even  to  the  Moors  on  the  opposite  mountains,  who 
answered  them  by  yeUs  of  fuiy  and  despair. 

All  hope  of  external  succor  being  at  an  end,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ronda  were  compelled  to  capitulate.  Ferdinand  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  grant  them  favorable  terms.  The  place  was 
capable  of  longer  resistance ;  and  he  feared  for  the  safety  of 
his  cam?p,  as  the  forces  were  daily  augmenting  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  making  frequent  assaults.  The  inhabitants  were 
permitted  to  depart  with  their  effects,  either  to  Barbary  or 
elsewhere;  and  those  who  chose  to  reside  in  Spain,  had  lands 
assigned  them,  and  were  indulged  in  the  practice  of  their 
religion. 

No  sooner  did  the  place  surrender,  than  detachments  were 
sent  to  attack  the  Moors  who  hovered  about  the  neighboring 
moimtains.  Hamet  el  Zegri,  however,  did  not  remain  to  make 
a  fruitless  battle.  He  gave  up  the  game  as  lost,  and  retreated 
vv^ith  his  Gomeres,  filled  with  grief  and  rage,  but  trusting  to 
Jortune  to  give  him  future  vengeance. 

The  first  care  of  th-e  good  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  entering 
Ronda,  was  to  dehver  his  unfortunate  companions  in  arms 
from  the  dimgeons  of  the  fortress.  What  a  difference  in  their 
looks  from  the  time  when,  flushed  with  health  and  hope,  and 
arrayed  in  military  pomp,  they  had  sallied  forth  upon  the 
mountain  foray!  Many  of  them  were  almost  naked,  with 
irons  at  their  ankles,  and  beards  reaching  to  their  waists. 
Tfieir  meeting:  with  the  marques  was  .ioyful;  yet  it  had  the 
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look  oi  grief,  for  their  joy  was  mioglod  with  many  bitter 
recollections.  There  was  an  immense  number  of  other  cap- 
tives, among  whom  were  several  yoimg  men  of  noble  famihes, 
who,  with  filial  piety,  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  in 
place  of  their  fathers. 

The  captives  were  all  provided  with  mules,  and  sent  to  the 
queen  at  Cordova.  The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  melted  at 
the  sight  of  the  piteous  cavalcade.  They  were  all  supplied  by 
her  with  food  and  raiment,  and  money  to  pay  their  expenses 
to  their  homes.  Their  chains  were  hung  aa  pious  trophies 
against  the  exterior  of  the  church  of  St.  Juan  de  los  Eeyes,  in 
Toledo,  where  the  Christian  traveller  may  regale  his  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  them  at  this  very  day. 

Among  the  Moorish  captives  was  a  young  infidel  maiden,  of 
great  beauty,  who  desii'ed  to  become  a  Christian  and  to  remain 
in  Spain.  She  had  been  inspired  with  the  light  of  the  true 
faith,  through  the  ministry  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  a 
captive  in  Ronda.  He  was  anxious  to  complete  his  good  work 
by  marrying  her.  The  queen  consented  to  their  pious  wishes, 
having  first  taken  care  that  the  young  maiden  should  be  pro- 
perly purified  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism. 

"  Thus  this  pestilent  nest  of  warfare  and  infidelity,  the  city 
of  Eonda,"  says  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  waa  con- 
verted to  the  true  faith  by  the  thunder  of  our  artillery — an 
example  which  was  soon  followed  by  Casanbonela,  Alarhella, 
and  other  towns  in  these  parts,  nisomuch  that  in  the  course  of 
this  expedition  no  less  than  seventy-two  places  were  rescued 
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that  the  evils  still  went  on  increasing,  in  defiance  of  every 
change,  and  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  devise  some  new  com^ 
bination  or  arrangement,  by  which  an  efficient  government 
might  be  wrought  out  of  two  bad  kings.  When  the  tidings 
arrived  of  the  f  aU  of  Ronda,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
frontier,  a  tumultuous  assemblage  took  place  in  one  of  the 
pubUc  squares.  As  usual,  the  people  attributed  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  country  to  the  faults  of  their  rulers;  for  the 
populace  never  imagine  that  any  part  of  their  miseries  can 
originate  with  themselves.  A  crafty  alfaqui,  named  Alyme 
Mazer,  who  had  watched  the  current  of  their  discontents, 
rose  and  harangued  them:  *'You  have  been  choosing  and 
changing,"  said  he,  **  between  two  monarchs — ^and  who  and 
what  are  they?  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  for  one;  a  man  worn 
out  by  age  and  infirmities,  unable  to  sally  forth  against  the 
foe,  even  when  ravaging  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city: — ^and 
Boabdil  el  Chico,  for  the  other;  an  apostate,  a  traitor,  a  de- 
serter from  his  throne,  a  fugitive  among  the  enemies  of  his 
nation,  a  man  fated  to  misfortune,  and  proverbially  named 
*the  unlucky.'  In  a  time  of  overwhelming  war,  like  the 
present,  he  only  is  fit  to  sway  a  sceptre  who  can  wield  a 
sword.  Would  you  seek  such  a  man?  You  need  not  look 
far.  Allah  has  sent  such  a  one,  in  this  time  of  distress,  to 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Granada.  You  already  know  whom 
I  mean.  You  know  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  your  gen- 
eral, the  invincible  Abdallah,  whose  surname  of  El  Zagal 
has  become  a  watch-word  in  battle,  rousing  the  courage  of 
the  faithful,  and  striking  terror  into  the  unbelievers." 

The  multitude  received  the  words  of  the  alfaqui  with  ac- 
clamations ;  they  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  third  king 
over  Granada;  and  Abdalla  el  Zagal  being  of  the  royal  family, 
and  already  in  the  virtual  exercise  of  royal  power,  the  measure 
had  nothing  in  it  that  appeared  either  rash  or  violent.  A 
deputation  was  therefore  sent  to  El  Zagal  at  Malaga,  inviting 
him  to  repair  to  Granada  to  receive  the  crown. 

El  Zagal  expressed  great  surprise  and  repugnance,  when  the 
mission  was  announced  to  him ;  and  nothing  but  his  patriotic 
zeal  for  the  public  safety,  and  his  fraternal  eagerness  to  relieve 
the  aged  Aben  Hassan  from  the  cares  of  government,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  accept  the  offer.  Leaving,  therefore, 
Rodovan  Vanegas,  one  of  the  bravest  Moorish  generals,  in 
command  of  Malaga,  he  departed  for  Granada,  attended  by 
three  hundred  trusty  cavaliers. 
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Old  Uuley  Aben  HaAsan  did  not  wait  for  the  arriTal  of  his 
brother.  TTnable  any  longer  to  buffet  with  the  storma  of  the 
timea,  his  only  solicdtude  was  to  eeek  eome  safe  and  quiet  har- 
bor of  repose.  In  one  of  the  deep  valleys  which  indent  the 
Uediterranean  coast,  and  which  are  shut  up  on  the  land  Bide 
by  BtupendouB  moimtains,  stood  the  little  city  of  Almunecar. 
The  valley  was  watered  by  the  limpid  river  Frio,  and 
abounded  with  fruits,  with  grain  and  pasturage.  The  city 
was  stroi^y  fortified,  and\the  garrison  and  alcayde  were 
devoted  to  the  old  moiuu^h.  This  was  the  place  chosen  by 
Muley  Aben  Hassan  for  his  asylum.  His  first  care  was  to 
send  thither  all  his  treasures ;  his  next  care  was  to  take  refuge 
there  himself;  his  third,  that  hia  sultana  Zorayna,  and  their 
two  sons,  should  follow  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Muley  Abdallah  el  Tagel  pursued  his  jour- 
ney towards  the  capital,  attended  by  his  three  hundred  cavar 
Kers.  The  road  from  Malaga  to  Granada  winds  close  by 
AHiftTiift^  and  is  dominated  by  that  lofty  fortress.  This  had 
'^  been  a  most  perilous  pass  for  the  Moors,  during  the  time  that 
Alhftmn  was  commanded  by  the  count  de  Tendilla:  not  a  trav- 
eller could  escape  his  eagle  eye,  and  his  garrison  was  ever 
ready  fw  a  sally.  The  count  de  Tendilla,  however,  had  been 
relieved  from  this  arduous  post,  and  it  had  been  given  in 
charge  to  Don  Gutiere  de  Padilla,  clavero,  or  treasurer  of  the 
order  of  Calatrava;  an  easy,  indulgent  man,  who  had  with 
him  three  hundred  g^lant  knights  of  his  order,  besides  other 
mercenary  troops.  The  garrison  had  fallen  off  in  discipline ; 
the  cavaliers  were  hardy  in  fight  and  daring  in  foray,  but  con- 
fident in  themselves  and  negligent  of  proper  precautions. 
Just  before  the  journey  of  El  &igal,  a  number  of  these  cava- 
liers, with  several  soldiers  of  fortune  of  the  garrison,  in  all 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  had  sallied  forth  to 
harass  the  Moorish  country  during  its  present  distracted  state, 
and,  having  ravaged  the  vaLeys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or 
Snowy  Mountains,  were  returning  to  Albama  in  gay  spirits 
send  laden  with  booty. 

As  El  Zagal  passed  throi^h  the  ne^borhood  of  Alhama,  he 
recollected  the  ancient  perils  of  the  road,  and  sent  light  cerra- 
doTB  in  advance,  to  inspect  each  rock  and  ravine  where  a  foe 
mi^t  lurk  in  ambush.  One  of  these  scouts,  overlooking  a 
narrow  valley  which  opened  upon  the  road,  descried  a  troop  of 
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they  might  crop  the  fresh  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  horsemeu  were  scattered  about,  some  reposing  in  the 
shades  of  rocks'  and  trees,  others  gambling  for  the  spoil  they 
ha,d  taken:  not  a  sentinel  was  posted  to  keep  guard;  every 
thing  showed  the  perfect  security  of  men  who  consider  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

These  careless  cavaliers  were  in  fact  the  knights  of  Cala- 
trava,  with  a  part  of  their  companions  in  arms,  returning  from 
their  foray.  A  part  of  their  force  had  passed  on  with  the 
cavalgada;  ninety  of  the  principal  cavaliers  had  halted  to  i-e- 
fresh  themselves  in  this  valley.  El  Zagal  smiled  with  ferocious 
joy,  when  he  heard  of  their  negligent  security.  ' '  Here  will  be 
trophies,"  said  he,  "  to  grace  our  entrance  into  Granada." 

Approaching  the  valley  with  cautious  silence,  he  wheeled 
into  it  at  full  speed  at  the  head  of  hia  troop,  and  attacked  the 
Christians  so  suddenly  and  furiously,  that  they  had  not  time 
to  put  the  bridles  upon  their  horses,  or  even  to  leap  into  the 
saddles.  They  made  a  confused  but  valiant  defence,  fighting 
among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  n^god  bed  of  the  river,  Thedr 
defence  was  useless;  seventy-nine  were  slain,  and  the  remain- 
ing eleven  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  rwrhir  i-.f  tVira  Mnn™  Diillfiiml  in  niiTTaiiit.  nf  Hio  pava\vai{a.' 
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The  populace  gazed  with  almost  savage  triumph  at  these 
captive  cavaliers  and  the  gory  heads  of  their  companions, 
knowing  them  to  have  been  part  of  the  formidable  garrison  of 
Alhama,  so  long  the  scourge  of  Granada  and  the  terror  of  the 
vega.  They  hailed  this  petty  triumph  as  an  auspicious  open- 
ing of  the  reign  of  their  new  monarch;  for  several  days,  the 
names  of  Mtdey  Aben  Hassan  and  Boabdil  el  Chico  were  never 
mentioned  but  with  contempt,  and  the  whole  city  resounded 
with  the  praises  of  M  Zagal,  or  the  valiant. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

HOW  THE  OOUNTT  DE  OABRA  ATTEMPTED   TO   CAPTURE  ANOTHER 
KINa,  AND  HOW  HE  FARED  IN  HIS  ATTEMPT. 

The  elevation  of  a  bold  and  active  veteran  to  the  throne  of 
Granada,  in  place  of  its  late  bedridden  king,  made  an  impor- 
tant difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  war,  and  called  for  some 
blow  that  should  dash  the  confidence  of  the  Moors  in  their  new 
monarch,  and  animate  the  Christians  to  fresh  exertions. 

Don  Diego  de  Cordova,  the  brave  count  de  Cabra,  was  at 
this  time  in  his  castle  of  Vaena,  where  he  kQpt  a  wary  eye 
upon  the  frontier.  It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  August,  and 
he  grieved  that  the  summer  should  pass  away  without  an  in- 
road into  the  country  of  the  foe.  He  sent  out  his  scouts  on 
the  prowl,  and  they  brought  him  word  that  the  important  post 
of  Moclin  was  but  weakly  garrisoned.  This  was  a  castellated 
town,  strongly  situated  upon  a  high  mountain,  partly  sur- 
rounded by  thick  forests,  and  partly  girdled  by  a  river.  It 
defended  one  of  the  rugged  and  solitary  passes,  by  which  the 
Christians  were  wont  to  make  their  inroads;  insomuch  that  the 
Moors,  in  their  figurative  way,  denominated  it  the  shield  of 
Granada. 

The  count  de  Cabra  sent  word  to  the  monarchs  of  the  feeble 
state  of  the  garrison,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  by  a 
secret  and  rapid  expedition,  the  place  might  be  surprised. 
King  Ferdinand  asked  the  advice  of  his  counsellors.  Some 
cautioned  him  against  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the  count, 
and  his  heedlessness  of  danger;  Moclin,  they  observed,  was 
near  to  Granada,  and  might  be  promptly  reinforced.  The 
opinion  of  the  count,  however,  prevailed;  the  king  considering 
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him  almost  infallible,  in  matters  of  border  warfare,  since  his 
capture  of  Boabdil  el  Chico. 

The  king  departed,  therefore,  from  Cordova,  and  took  post 
at  Alcala  la  Keal,  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  to  Moclin. 
The  queen,  also,  proceeded  to  Vaena,  accompanied  by  her 
children,  prince  Juan  and  the  princess  Isabella,  and  her  great 
counsellor  in  all  matters,  public  and  private,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, the  venerable  grand  cardinal  of  Spain. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  pride  aiid  satisfaction  of  the  loyal 
count  de  Cabra,  when  he  saw  this  stately  train  winding  along 
the  dreary  mountain  roads,  and  entering  the  gates  of  Vaena. 
He  received  his  royal  guests  with  all  due  ceremony,  and 
*  lodged  them  in  the  best  apartments  that  the  warrior  castle 
afforded,  being  the  same  that  had  formerly  been  occupied  by 
the  royal  captive  Boabdil. 

King  Ferdinand  had  concerted  a  wary  plan,  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  The  count  de  Cabra  and  Don 
Martin  Alonzo  de  Montemayor  were  to  set  forth  with  their 
troops,  so  as  to  reach  Moclin  by  a  certain  hour,  and  to  inter- 
cept all  who  should  attempt  to  enter,  or  should  sally  from  the 
town.  The  Master  of  Calatrava,  the  troops  of  the  grand  car- 
dinal, commanded  by  the  count  of  Buendia,  and  the  forces  of 
the  bishop  of  Jaen,  led  by  that  belligerent  prelate,  amounting 
in  all  to  four  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  were  to  set 
off  in  time  to  co-operate  with  the  count  de  Cabra,  so  as  to  sur- 
round the  town.  The  king  was  to  follow  with  his  whole  force, 
and  encamp  before  the  place. 

And  here  the  worthy  padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  breaks 
forth  into  a  triumphant  eulogy  of  the  pious  prelates,  who  thus 
mingled  personally  in  these  scenes  of  warfare.  As  this  was  a 
holy  crusade  (says  he)  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  the 
faith  and  the  glory  of  the  church,  so  was  it  always  coun- 
tenanced and  upheld  by  saintly  men :  for  the  victories  of  their 
most  CathoMc  majesties  were  not  followed,  like  those  of  mere 
worldly  sovereigns,  by  erecting  castles  and  towers,  and  ap- 
pointing alcaydes  and  garrisons;  but  by  the  founding  of  con- 
vents and  cathedrals,  and  the  establishment  of  wealthy  bishop- 
rics. Wherefore  their  majesties  were  always  surrounded,  in 
court  or  camp,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  by  a  crowd  of 
ghostly  advisers,  inspiriting  them  to  the  prosecution  of  this 
most  righteous  war.  Nay,  the  holy  men  of  the  church  did  not 
scruple,  at  times,  to  buckle  on  the  cuirass  over  the  cassock, 
to  exchange  the  crosier  for  the  lajice,  and  thus,  with  corporal 
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of  the  valley ;  "  El  Zagal !  El  Zagal  I"  -was  shouted  from  ovory 

cliff,  accompanied  by  showers  of  missiles,  that  eti'uck  down 

several  of  the  Christian  -warriors.    The  count  lifted  up  his  eyes, 

and  beheld,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  every  cliff  glistening 

with  lloorish  soldiery.    The  deadly  shower  fell  thickly  round 

he  shining  armor  of  his  followers  made  them  fair 

the  aim  of  the  enemy.     The  count  saw  his  brother, 

i-uok  dead  by  his  side;  his  own  horse  sunk  under 

d  by  four  Moorish  lances ;  and  he  received  a  wound 

I  from  an  arquehuss.     He  remembered  the  horrible 

massacre  of  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  and  feared  a  similar 

catastrophe.     There  was  no  time  to  pause.     Hip  brother's 

horse,  freed  from  his  slaughteKsS  rider,  was  running  at  large ; 

seizing  the  reins,  he  sprang  into  the  saddle,  called  upon  his 

men  to  follow  him,  and,  wheeling  round,  retreated  out  of  tiie 

fatal  valley. 

Tlie  Moors,  rushing  down  from  the  heights,  pursued  the  re- 
treating Christians.    The  chase  endured  for  a  league,  but  it 
was  a  league  of  rough  and  broken  road,  where  the  Christians 
had  to  turn  and  fight  at  almost  every  step.    In  tl 
fieixie  combats,  the  enemy  lost  many  cavaliers 
the  loss  of  the  Christians  was  infinitely  more  g 
prising  numbers  of  the    noblest  warriors  of  V; 
vicinity.     Many  of  the  Christians,  disabled  by  ■? 
hausted  by  fatigue,  turned  aside  and  endeavon 
themselves  among  rocks  and  thickets,  but  never  i 
their  companions,  being  slain  or  captured  by  i 
perishing  in  their  wretched  retreats. 

The  arrival  of  the  troops  led  by  the  Master  of  Calatrava  and 
the  bMiop  of  Jaen,  put  an  end  to  the  rout.  El  Za^l  contented 
himself  with  the  laurels  be  had  gained,  and,  ordering  the 
trumpets  to  call  off  his  men  from  the  pursuit,  returned  in 
great  triumph  to  Mochn.* 

Queen  Isabella  was  at  Vaena,  awaitii^  with  great  anxiety 
the  result  of  the  expedition.  She  was  in  a  stately  apartment 
of  the  castle,  looking  towards  the  road  that  winds  throng  ttle 
mountains  from  Moclin,  and  regarding  the  watch-toweM'1fc»t 
crowned  the  neighboring  heights,  in  hopes  of  favorable  aljailfe. 
The  prince  and  princess,  her  children,  were  with  her,  auStier 
venerable  counsellor,  the  grand  cardinal.  All  shai-ed  IB  ^te 
anxiety  of  the  moment.    At  length  couriers  were  seen  liOig 

♦  Zurita,  lib,  20,  c.l   Pulear,  CrouEctt. 
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the  old  castle  of  Vaena,  between  queen  Isabella,  the  veneral  I 
Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  D  ■ 
Garcia  Osorio,  the  belligerent  bishop  of  Jaen.  This  last  wort 
pi-elate,  who  had  exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helm,  no  sow  : 
Iwheld  the  defeat  of  the  enterprise  against  Moclin,  than  i 
turned  the  reins  of  his  sleek,  stall-  fed  steed,  and  hasten  ■ 
back  to  Vaena,  full  of  a  project  for  the  employment  of  t  i 
army,  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  and  the  benefit  of  1  : 
own  diocese.  He  knew  that  the  actions  of  the  king  w^ere 
fluenced  by  tiie  opinions  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  que  ■ 
always  inclined  a  listeuiog  ear  to  the  counsels  of  saintly  me  : 
he  laid  his  plans,  therefore,  with  the  customary  wisdom  of  1  i 
cloth,  to  turn  the  ideas  of  the  queen  into  the  proper  chs  : 
nel ;  and  this  was  the  purport  of  the  worthy  bishop's  si : 
gestions. 

The  bishopric  of  Jaen  had  for  a  long  time  been  harassed  1 
two  Moorish  castles,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  all  that  part  . 
thQ  country.  They  were  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kin , 
dfrtn  of  Granada,  about  four  leagues  fi-om  Jaen,  in  a  deep,  m  i 
row,  and  rugged  valley,  sun-ounded  by  lofty  mountaii  f 
Through  this  valley  runs  the  Bio  BMo,  (or  Cold  river,)  in 
deep  channel,  w^om  between  high  precipitous  banks.  On  etu  ■■ 
side  of  the  stream  rise  two  vast  rocks,  nearly  perpendiculi  i 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  each  other;  blocking  up  the  gorge 
tlie  valley.  On  the  summits  of  these  i-ocks  stood  the  two  ft : 
midablo  castles,  Cambil  and  Albahar,  fortified  with  batti 
ments  and  towers  of  great  height  and  thickness.  They  we 
connected  together  by  a  bridge  thrown  from  rock  to  ro< 
across  the  river.  The  road,  which  passed  through  the  valle^ 
traversed  this  bridge,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  the : 
castles.  They  stood  like  two  giants  of  romance,  guarding  tl ) 
pass,  and  dominating  the  valley. 

The  kings  of  Granada,  knowing  the  importance  of  these  C£; 
ties,  kept  them  always  well  garrisoned,  and  victualled  to  stai  i 
a  siege,  with  fieet  steeds  and  hard  riders,  to  forage  the  counfa' 
of  the  Christians.  The  warlike  race  of  the  Abencerragos,  tl' 
troops  of  the  royal  household,  and  others  of  the  choicest  chivi . 
ry  of  Grajiada,  made  them  their  strong-holds,  or  posts  of  arm ; 
from  whence  to  sally  forth  on  those  predatory  and  roving  ei 
terprisea  which  were  the  delight  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers,  ii 
the  wealthy  bishopric  of  Jaen  lay  immediately  at  hand,  it  su. 
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the  laborers  from  the  field;  they  scoured  the  country  to  the 
very  gates  of  Jaen,  so  that  the  citizens  could  not  ventui^e  from 
their  walls,  without  the  risk  of  being  borne  off  captive  to  the 
dungeons  of  these  castles. 

The  worthy  bishop,  hke  a  good  i)astor,  beheld  with  grief  of 
heart  his  fat  bishopric  daily  waxing  leaner  and  leaner,  and 
poorer  and  poorer ;  and  his  holy  ire  was  kindled  at  the  thoughts 
that  the  possessions  of  the  church  should  thus  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  crew  of  infidels.  It  was  the  urgent  counsel  of  the  bishop, 
therefore,  that  the  military  force,  thus  providentially  assem- 
bled in  the  neighborhood,  since  it  was  apparently  foiled  in  its 
attempt  upon  Moclin,  should  be  turned  against  these  insolent 
castles,  and  the  coimtry  dehvered  from  their  domination.  The 
grand  cardinal  supported  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  long  meditated  the  poHcy  of  a  measure  of 
the  kind.  Their  united  opinions  found  favor  with  the  queen, 
and  she  dispatched  a  letter  on  the  sul>ject  to  the  king.  It 
came  just  in  time  to  reheve  him  from  the  distraction  of  a 
multitude  of  counsellors,  and  he  immediately  imdertook  tke 
reduction  of  those  castles. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  accordingly  sent  in  advance, 
with  two  thousand  horse,  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  garri- 
sons, and  prevent  all  entrance  or  exit,  imtil  the  king  should 
arrive  with  the  main  army  and  the  battering  artillery.  The 
queen,  to  be  near  at  hand  in  case  of  need,  moved  her  quar- 
ters to  the  city  of  Jaen,  where  she  was  received  with  mar- 
tial honors  by  the  beUigerent  bishop,  who  had  buckled  on  his 
cuira^  and  girded  on  his  sword,  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  his 
diocese. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  arrived  in  the  val- 
ley, and  completely  shut  up  the  Moors  within  their  walls. 
The  castles  were  under  the  command  of  Mahomet  Lentin  Ben 
Usef,  an  Abencerrage,  and  one  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of 
Granada.  In  his  garrisons  were  many  troops  of  the  fierce 
African  tribe  of  Gomeres.  Mahomet  Lentin,  confident  in  the 
strength  of  his  fortresses,  smiled  as  he  looked  down  from  his 
battlements  upon  the  Christian  cavalry,  perplexed  in  the 
rough  and  narrow  valley.  He  sent  forth  skirmishing  parties 
to  harass  them,  and  there  were  many  sharp  combats  between 
small  parties  and  single  knights;  but  the  Moors  were  driven 
back  to  their  castles,  and  all  attempts  to  send  intelligence  of 
their  situation  to  Granada,  were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 


iron,  cloaring  away  every  obstacle;  while  behind  thpm  slowly 
moved  along  great  teams  of  oxen,  dragging  heavy  oi-diumce, 
and  all  the  munitions  of  battering  artilleiy. 

"What  cannot  women  and  priests  effect,  when  they  unite 
in  council!"  exclaims  again  the  worthy  Antonio  Agapida.  The 
queen  had  held  another  consultation  with  the  grand  cardinal 
and  the  belligerent  bishop  of  Jaen.  It  was  clear  that  the 
heavy  ordnance  could  never  be  conveyed  to  the  camp  by  the 
regular  road  of  the  country ;  and  without  battering  artiUery, 
nothing  could  be  effected.  It  was  suggested,  however,  by  the 
zealous  bishop,  that  another  road  might  be  opened,  throiigh  a 
more  practicable  part  of  the  mountains.  It  would  be  an  ua- 
dertakii^  extravagant  and  chimerical,  with  ordinary  means; 
and,  therefore,  unlooked  for  by  the  enemy;  but  what  could 
not  kings  effect,  who  had  treasures  and  armies  at  command! 

The  pi-oject  struck  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  queen.  Sis 
thousand  men,  with  pickaxes,  crowljars,  and  every  other  nec- 
essary implement,  were  set  to  work  day  and  night,  to  break 
a  road  through  the  very  centre  of  the  mountains,  Ko  time 
was  to  be  lost,  for  it  was  rumored  that  El  Zagal  was  about  to 
mai«h  with  a  mighty  host  to  the  relief  of  the  castles.  The 
bustling  bishop  of  Jaen  acted  as  pioneer,  to  mark  the  route 
and  superintend  the  laborers;  and  the  grand  cardinal  took 
care  that  the  wotk  should  never  languish  through  lack  o£ 
meana* 

"When  kings'  treasures,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "are 
dispensed  by  prie6tly  hands,  there  is  no  stint,  as  the  glorious 
annals  of  Spain  bear  witness."  Under  the  guidance  of  these 
ghostly  men,  it  seemed  as  if  miracles  were  effected.  Almost 
an  entile  mountain  was  levelled,  valleys  filled  up,  trees  hewn 
down,  rocks  broken  and  overturned ;  in  short,  all  the  obstacles 
which  nature  had  heaped  aroimd,  entirely  and  promptly  van- 
ished. In  httle  more  than  twelve  days,  this  gigantic  work 
was  effected,  and  the  ordnance  draped  to  the  camp,  to  the 
great  triumph  of  the  Christians  and  confusion  of  the  Moors.f 

No  sooner  was  the  heavy  artillery  arrived,  than  it  was 
mounted,  in  all  haste,  upon  the  neighboring  heights;  Fran- 
cisco Ramirez  de  Madrid,  the  first  engineer  in  Spain,  supeiin- 
tended  the  batteries,  and  soon  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
the  castles. 

When   the  valiant  alcayde,  Mahomet   Lentin,  foimd   his 

*  Zorita,  Auaka  de  Araeon,  lib.  30,  c.  M,    Pulgar,  port  S,  c^.  Gl.        t  Idem. 
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OHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

BHTERPBI8E1  OF   THE  ENIQHTS  OF  OALATBATA  AOADIEIT  ZALEA. 

While  tbeee  erente  were  takiitg  place  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  important  fortreBS  of 
Alhama  was  neglected,  and  its  commander,  Don  Outiere  de 
Padilla,  clavero  of  C^trava,  reduced  to  great  perplexity. 
The  remnant  of  the  foraging  party,  which  had  been  surpi-ised 
and  massacred  by  the  fierce  El  Zagal  when  on  his  way  to 
Granada  to  receive  the  crown,  had  returned  in  confusion  and 
dismay  to  the  fortress.  They  could  only  apeak  of  their  own 
disgrace,  being  obliged  to  abandon  their  cavalgada,  and  to  fly, 
pursued  by  a  superior  force :  of  the  flower  of  their  party,  the 
gallant  kmghte  of  Calatrava,  who  had  remained  behind  in  the 
Talley,  they  knew  nothing.  A  few  days  cleared  up  all  the 
mystery  of  their  fate;  tidings  were  brought  that  their  bloody 
heads  had  been  borne  in  ti-iumph  into  Oranada  by  the  fero- 
cious M  Zagal.  The  survirii^  knightB  of  Calatrava,  who 
formed  a  part  of  the  garrison,  burned  to  reverse  the  deatb  of 
their  comrades,  and  to  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  this  defeat;  but 
the  clavero  had  been  rendered  cautious  by  disaster,  ^he  re- 
sisted all  their  entreaties  for  a  foray.  His  garrison  was  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  its  bravest  men;  the  vega  was 
patrolled  by  munerous  and  powerful  squadrons,  sent  forth  by 
the  warlike  El  Zagal ;  above  all,  the  movements  of  the  garrison 
were  watched  by  the  warriors  of  Zalea,  a  strong  town,  only 
two  leagues  distant,  on  the  road  towards  Loxa,  This  place 
was  a  continiial  check  upon  Alhama  when  in  its  most  powerful 
state,  placing  ambuscades  to  entrap  the  Christian  cavaliers  in 
the  course  of  their  sallies.  Frequent  and  bloody  skirmishes 
had  taken  place,  in  consequence ;  and  the  troops  of  Alhama, 
when  returning  from  their  forays,  had  often  to  flght  their  way 
back  through  the  squadrons  of  Zalea.  Thus  surrounded  by 
dai^rs,  Don  Gutiere  de  Padilla  restrained  the  eagerness  of  hi^ 
troops  for  a  sally,  kno.wing  that  any  additional  disaster  might 
be  followed  by  the  loss  of  Alhama. 

In  the  meanwhile,  provisions  began  to  grow  scarce;  they 
were  unable  to  forage  the  country  as  usual  for  ouppliee,  and 
depended  for  relief  upon  the  Castilian  sovereigns.    The  defeat 
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country  shall  henceforth  be  my  country,  and  her  faith  my 
faith."* 

The  doubts  of  Don  Gutiere  were  not  dispelled  by  this  profes- 
sion of  mongrel  Christianity.  *'  Granting  the  sincerity  of  thy 
conversion,"  said  he,  **art  thou  under  no  obhgations  of  grati- 
tude or  duty  to  the  ajcayde  of  the  fortress  thou  wouldst  be- 
tray?" 

The  eyes  of  the  Moor  flashed  fire  vat  the  words;  he  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  fury.  "  The  alcayde,"  cried  he,  ''  is  a  dog!  He 
has  deprived  my  brother  of  his  just  share  of  booty;  he  has 
robbed  me  of  my  merchandise,  treated  me  worse  than  a  Jew 
when  I  murmured  at  his  injustice,  and  ordered  me  to  be  thrust 
forth  ignominiously  from  his  walls.  May  the  curse  of  God  fall 
upon  my  head,  if  I  rest  content  imtil  I  have  full  revenge  I" 

**  Enough,"  said  Don  Gutiere:  "  I  trust  more  to  thy  revenge 
than  thy  religion." 

The  good  clavero  called  a  council  of  his  officers.  The 
knights  of  Calatrava  were  unanimous  for  the  enterprise— zeal- 
ous to  appease  the  manes  of  their  slaughtered  comrades.  Don 
Gutiere  reminded  them  of  the  state  of  the  garrison,  enfeebled 
by  their  late  loss,  and  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
walls.  The  cavaliers  replied  that  there  was  no  achievement 
without  risk,  and  that  there  wotdd  have  been  no  great  actions 
recorded  in  history,  had  there  not  been  daring  spirits  ready  to 
peril  life  to  gain  renown. 

Don  Gutiere  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  knights,  for  to  have 
resisted  any  further  might  have  drawn  on  him  the  imputation 
of  timidity :  he  ascertained  by  trusty  spies  that  every  thing  in 
Zalea  remained  in  the  usual  state,  and  he  made  all  the  requisite 
arrangements  for  the  attack. 

When  the  appointed  night  arrived,  all  the  cavaliers  were 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  enterprise ;  but  the  individuals  were 
decided  by  lot.  They  set  out,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Moor; 
and  when  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Zalea,  they  bound  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  their  leader  pledged  his  knightly 
word  to  strike  him  dead  on  the  first  sign  of  treachery.  He 
then  bade  him  to  lead  the  way. 

It  was  near  midnight,  when  they  reached  the  walls  of  the 
fortress.  They  passed  silently  along  until  they  found  them- 
selves below  the  citadel.  Here  their  guide  made  a  low  and 
preconcerted  signal:  it  was  answered  from  above,  and  a  cord 

♦  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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popularity;  ami  some  of  the  fickle  populace  began  to  doubt 
ivbetlier  thoy  had  not  been  ratber  precipitate  in  depostBg  bis 
bi-othcr,  Miiley  Aben  Hassan. 

Tliat  superannuatod  monarcb  remained  in  bis  faithful  town 
of  Almiuiooar,  on  tbc  border  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  siurounded 
by  n  few  adherents,  together  with  his  wife  Zorayna  and  bis 
cliildren;  and  ho  hadall  hia  troafluree  safe  in  his  possession. 
Tbe  fierj-  heart  of  the  old  king  was  almoet  burnt  out,  and  all 
bis  powers  of  doing  either  harm  or  good  seemed  at  an  end. 

While  in  this  passive  and  helpless  state,  his  brother  El  Zagal 
manifested  a  sudden  anxiety  for  bis  health.  He  had  him  re- 
moved, with  all  tenderness  and  care,  to  Salobrefla,  another 
fortress  on  tbe  Mediterranean  coast,  famous  for  its  pure  and 
salubrious  air ;  and  tbe  alcayde,  who  was  a  devoted  adherent 
of  El  Zagal,  was  charged  to  have  especial  care  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  comfort  and  solace  of  his  brother. 

Salobrefia  was  a  small  town,  situated  on  a  lofty  a,nd  rocky 
bill,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  voga,  shut  up  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  opening  on  tbe  fourth  to  tbe 
Mediterranean.  It  was  protected  by  strong  walls  and  a  power- 
ful castle,  and,  being  deemed  impregnable,  was  often  used  by 
tbe  Moorish  kings  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  treasures. 
They  were  accustomed  also  to  assign  it  as  a  residence  for  such 
of  their  sons  and  brothers  as  might  endanger  the  security  of 
their  reign.  Hero  the  princes  lived,  in  luxurious  repose:  ttiey 
had  deUcious  gardens,  perfumed  baths,  a  harem  of  beauties  oA 
their  command— nothing  was  denied  them  but  tbe  bberty  to 
depart ;  that  alone  was  wanting  to  render  this  abode  an  earthly 
paradise. 

Such  was  tbe  delightful  place  appointed  by  El  Zagal  for  tbe 
residence  of  bis  brother;  but,  notwithstanding  its  wonderful 
salubrity,  the  old  monarch  bad  not  been  removed  thither 
many  days  before  he  expired.  There  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  his  death:  Iffe  with  him  bad  long  been  glimmering  in 
the  socket,  and  for  some  lime  past  he  might  rather  have  been 
numbered  with  tbe  dead  than  with  the  bving.  The  public, 
however,  are  fond  of  seeing  things  in  a  sinister  and  mysterious 
point  of  view,  and  there  were  many  dark  surmises  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  event.  El  Zagal  acted  in  a  manner  to  heighten 
these  suspicions:  he  caused  the  treasures  of  his  deceased 
brother  to  be  packed  on  mules  and  brouf;bt  to  O-ranada,  where 
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lodged  in  the  Alhambra,  in  the  tower  of  Cimarea.  This  was 
a  residence  in  a  palace— but  it  had  proved  a  royal  prison  to  the 
sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  and  her  youthful  son  Boabdil.  There 
the  unhappy  Zorayna  had  tune  to  meditate  upon  the  dis- 
appointment of  all  those  ambitious  schema  for  hei-self  and 
children,  for  which  she  had  stained  her  conscience  with  so 
many  crimes,  and  induced  her  cruel  husband  to  imbrue  his 
hantls  in  the  blood  of  his  other  offspring. 

The  corpse  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan  was  also  brought  to 
Granada,  not  in  a  state  becoming  the  remains  of  a  onee  power- 
ful sovereign,  but  transported  on  a  mule,  like  the  corpse  of  the 
poorest  peasant.  It  received  no  honor  or  ceremonial  from  El 
Zf^al,  and  appears  to  have  been  inteiTed  obscurely,  to  prevent 
any  popular  sensation;  and  it  is  recorded  by  an  ancient  and 
faithful  chronicler  of  the  time,  that  the  body  of  the  old  mon- 
arch was  deposited  by  two  Christian  captives  in  his  osario,  01 
charnel-house.*  Such  was  the  end  of  the  turbulent  Muley 
Aben  Hassan,  who,  after  passing  his  hfe  in  constant  contests 
for  empire,  could  scarce  gain  quiet  admission  into  the  comer 
of  a  sepulchre. 

No  sooner  were  the  populace  well  assured  that  old  Muley 
Aben  Hassan  was  dead,  and  beyond  recovery,  than  they  all 
began  to  extol  his  memory  and  deplore  his  loss.  They  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  fierce  and  cruel,  but  then  he  had 
been  brave;  he  had,  to  be  sure,  pulled  this  war  upon  their 
heads,  but  he  had  likewise  been  crushed  by  it.  In  a  word,  he 
was  dead;  and  his  death  atoned  for  every  fault;  for  a  king, 
recently  dead,  is  generally  either  a  hero  or  a  saint. 

In  proportion  as  they  ceased  to  hate  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan, 
they  began  to  hate  his  brother  El  Zagal.  The  circumstances 
of  the  old  king's  death,  the  eagerness  to  appropriate  his  trea- 
sures, the  scandalous  n^lect  of  his  corpse,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  sultana  and  children,  all  flUed  the  pubhc  mind 
with  gloomy  suspicions;  and  the  epithet  of  Fratracide!  was 
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sinco  Boabdil  had  ceased  to  have  any  influence  in  his  late 

dominions.  The  reviving  interest  expressed  in  his  fate  by  the 
Mexiriah  public,  and  certain  secret  overtures  made  to  him,  once 
more  aroused  the  sympathy  of  Ferdinand:  he  immediately 
advised  Boabdil  again  to  set  up  his  standard  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  Granada,  and  fumished  him  with  money  and  means 
for  the  purpose.  Boabdil  advanced  but  a  little  way  into  his 
late  territories;  he  took  up  his  post  at  Velez  el  Blanco,  a 
strong  town  on  the  confines  of  Murcia;  there  he  estahlished 
the  shadow  of  a  court,  and  gtood,  as  it  were,  with  one  foot 
over  the  border,  and  ready  to  draw  that  back  upon  the  least 
alarm.  His  presence  in  the  kingdom,  however,  and  his  as- 
sumption of  royal  state,  gave  life  to  his  faction  in  Granada. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Albaycin,  the  poorest  but  most  warlike 
part  of  the  populace,  were  generally  in  his  favor;  the  more 
rich,  courtly,  and  aristocratical  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  of 
the  Alhambra,  raUied  round  what  appeared  to  be  the  most 
stable  authority,  fl^d  supported  the  throne  of  El  ZagaL  So  it 
is,  in  the  admirable  order  of  sublimary  affairs;  every  thing 
seeks  its  kind;  the  rich  befriend  the  rich,  the  powerful  stand 
by  the  powerful,  the  poor  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  poor— 
and  thus  a  universal  harmony  prevails. 
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Great  and  glorious  was  the  style  with  which  the  Cathohc 
sovereigns  opened  another  year's  campaign  of  this  eventful 
war.  It  was  like  commencing  another  act  of  a  stately  and 
heroic  drama,  where  the  curtain  rises  to  the  inspiring  sound 
of  martial  m^ody,  and  the  whole  stage  ^tters  with  the  array 
of  warriors  and  the  pomp  of  arms.  The  ancient  city  of  Cor- 
dova was  the  place  appointed  by  the  sovereigns  for  the  assem- 
bli^e  of  the  troops;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1486,  the  fair 
valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  resounded  with  the  shrill  blast  of 
trumpet,  and  the  impatient  neighing  of  the  war-horse.  In  this 
splendid  era  of  Spanish  chivalry,  there  was  a  rivalship  among 
the  nobles  who  most  should  distin^^uish  himself  by  the  splen- 
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they  were  devoted  to  the  fair,  but  not  after  Uie  soleiun  and 
passionate  manner  of  the  SpMiish  lovers;  they  ■were  gay,  gal- 
lant, and  joyous  in  their  amours,  and  captivated  by  the  vivacity 
of  tlwir  attacks.  They  were  at  first  held  in  hght  estimation  by 
the  grave  and  stately  Spanish  knights,  until  they  made  them- 
selvea  to  be  respected  by  their  wonderful  prowess  in  the  field. 

Tho  most  conspicuous  of  the  volunteers,  however,  who  ap- 
peared in  Cordova  on  this  occasion,  was  an  English  knight 
of  royal  connection.  This  was  the  lord  Scales,  earl  of  Eivers, 
brother  to  the  queen  of  England,  wife  of  Henry  VIL  He  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  field,  where  Henry  Tudor,  then  eari  of,  Bichmond, 
overcame  Richard  UL  That  decisive  battle  having  left  the 
country  at  peace,  the  earl  of  Bivers,  having  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  warlike  sceoies,  repaired  to  Uie  Castilian  court,  to  keep 
his  arms  in  exercise,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors.  He 
brought  with  him  a  hundred  archers,  all  dexterous  with  the 
longbow  and  Voa  cloth-yard  arrow ;  also  two  hundred  yeoman, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  who  fought  with  pike  and  battle-axe,— men 
robust  of  frame,  and  of  prodigious  strength.  The  worthy 
padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  describes  this  stranger  knight 
and  his  foUowera,  with  his  accustomed  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness. 

--  "  This  cavalier,"  he  observes,  "  was  from  the  far  island  of 
Englaad,  and  brought  witii  him  a  train  of  his  vassals ;  men  who 
had  been  hardened  in  certain  civil  wars  which  raged  in  their 
country.  TJjey  were  a  comely  race  of  men,  but  too  fair  and 
fresh  for  warMors,  not  having  the  sunburnt  warlike  hue  of 
our  old  Castilian  soldiery.  They  were  huge  feeders  also,  and 
deep  carousers,  and  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
sober  diet  of  our  troops,  but  must  fain  eat  and  drink  after  the 
manner  of  their  own  country.  They  were  often  noisy  and 
unruly,  also,  in  their  wassail ;  and  their  quarter  of  the  camp 
was  prone  to  be  a  scene  of  loud  revel  and  sudden  brawl.  They 
were,  withal,  of  great  pride,  yet  it  was  not  like  our  infiamma- 
ble  Sp^iish  pride ;  they  stood  not  much  upon  tho  pundonor, 
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moderate  fortune;  and  they  feared  that  a  softness  and  effemi- 
nacy might  thus  be  introduced,  incompatible  with  the  stem 
nature  of  the  war.  They  signified  their  disapprobation  to 
severe  of  tho  principal  noblemen,  and  recommended  a  more 
sober  and  soldierlike  display  while  in  actual  service. 

"These  are  rare  troops  for  a  toiumey,  my  lord,"  said  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  as  he  beheld  his  retainers 
glittering  in  gold  and  embroidery;  "but  gold,  though  gor- 
geous, is  soft  and  yielding:  iron  is  the  metal  for  the  field." 

"Sire,"  replied  the  duke,  "if  my  men  parade  in  gold,  your 
majesty  will  find  they  fight  with  sted."  The  king  smiled,  but 
shook  hie  head,  and  the  duke  treasured  up  his  speech  in  his 
heart. 

It  remains  now  to  reveal  the  immediate  object  of  this  mighty 
and  chivalrous  preparation;  which  had,  in  fact,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  royal  pique  at  bottom.  The  severe  lesson  which 
Ferdinand  had  received  from  the  veteran  Ali  Atar,  before  the 
walls  of  Loxa,  though  it  had  been  of  great  service  in  rendering 
him  wary  in  his  attacks  upon  fortified  places,  yet  rankled 
sorely  in  his  mind;  and  he  had  ever  since  h^d  Loxa  in 
peculiar  odium.  It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  belligerent 
and  troublesome  cities  on  the  borders;  incessantly  harassing 
Andalusia  by  its  incursions.  It  also  intervened  between  the 
Christian  territories  and  Alhama,  and  other  important  places 
gained  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  For  all  these  reasons, 
king  Ferdinand  had  determined  to  make  another  grand 
attempt  upon  this  warrior  city;  and  for  this  purpose,  he 
bad  summoned  to  the  field  his  most  powerful  chivalry. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  that  the  king  sallied  from 
Cordova,  at  the  head  of  hia  army.  He  had  twelve  thousand 
cavalry  and  forty  thousand  foot-soldiera,  armed  with  cross- 
bows, lancee,  and  arquebusses.  There  were  six  thousand 
pioneers,  with  hatchets,  pickaxes,  and  crowbars,  for  level- 
ling roads.  He  took  with  him,  aJso,  a  great  train  of  lombards 
and  other  heavy  artillery,  with  a  body  of  Germans  skilled  in 
the  service  of  ordnance  and  the  art  of  battering  walla. 

It  was  a  glorious  spectacle  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  to 
behold  this  pompous  pageant  issuing  forth  from  Cordova,  the 
pennons  and  devices  of  the  proudest  houses  of  Spain,  with 
those  of  gallant  stranger  knights,  fluttering  above  a  sea  of 
crests  and  phimea;  to  see  it  slowly  moving,  with  flash  of 
helm,  and  cuirass,  and  buckler,  across  the  ancient  bridge, 
and  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Ouadalqmvir,  while  the 
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neigh  of  steed  and  blast  of  trumpet  vibrated  in  the  air,  ai 
reeoiinded  to  the  distant  mountedns.  "But,  above  all,"  co 
eludes  the  good  fatber,  vith  bis  aficustomed  zeal,  "it  w 
triiunpbaiit  to  behold  t^e  standard  of  the  faitb  every  whe 
displayed,  aad  to  reflect  that  this  was  no  worldly-mindi 
army,  intent  upon  some  temporal  scheme  of  ambition  < 
revenge;  but  a  C^bristiEm  host,  bound  on  a  crusade  to  exti 
pate  the  vile  seed  of  Mahomet  from  the  land,  and  to  extei 
the  pure  dominion  of  the  church." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 


Whiu:  perfect  unity  of  object  and  harmony  of  operatio 
gave  power  to  the  Christian  arms,  the  devoted  kingdom  c 
Q-ranada  continued  a  prey  to  internal  feuds.  The  transiei 
popularity  of  El  Zagal  had  declined  ever  since  the  death  <: 
his  brother,  and  the  party  of  Boabdil  el  Chico  was  dail, 
gaining  strength :  the  Albaycin  and  the  Alhambra  wei 
again  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  strife,  and  th 
streets  of  unhappy  Granada  were  daily  dyed  in  the  bloo 
of  her  children.  In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions,  tiding 
arrived  of  the  formidable  army  assembling  at  Cordova.  Th 
rival  factions  paused  in  their  infatuated  brawls,  and  wer 
roused  to  a  temporary  sense  of  the  common  danger.  The; 
forthwith  resorted  to  tbeir  old  expedient  of  new-modellini 
their  government,  or  rather  of  making  and  unmaking  kings 
The  elevation  of  El  Zagal  to  the  throne  bad  not  producei 
the  desired  effect— what  then  was  to  be  done )  Recall  Boabdi 
el  Chico,  and  acknowledge  bim  again  as  sovereign  ?  Wbil 
they  were  in  a  popular  tumult  of  deliberation,  Hamet  Abei 
Zarrax,  sumam^l  El  Santo,  arose  among  them.  This  was  th' 
same  wild,  melancholy  man,  who  bad  predicted  the  woes  o 
Granada.  He  issued  from  one  of  the  caverns  of  the  adjacen 
height  which  overhangs  the  Darro,  and  has  since  been  callet 
the  Bo^  If  ountain.  His  appearance  was  more  hazard  thai 
ever;  for  the  unheeded  spirit  of  prophecy  seemed  to  bavt 
turned  inwardly,  and  preyed  upon  bis  vitals.      "Beware,  C 
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Moslems,"  exclaimed  he,  **of  men  who  are  eager  to  gorem, 
yet  are  unable  to  protect.  Why  slaughter  each  other  for  El 
Chico  or  El  Zagal?  Let  your  kings  renounce  their  contestSj 
unite  for  the  salvation  of  Gi*anada,  or  let  them  be  deposed." 

Hamet  Aben  Zarrax  had  long  been  revered  a&  a  saint — ^he 
was  now  considered  an  oracle.  The  old  men  and  the  nobles 
immediately  consulted  together,  how  the  two  rival  kings 
might  be  brought  to  accord.  They  had  tried  most  expe- 
dients: it  was  now  determined  to  divide  the  kingdom  between 
them;  giving  Granada,  Malaga,  Velez  Malaga,  Almeria,  Almu- 
necar,  and  their  dependencies,  to  El  Zagal — and  the  residue  to 
Boabdil  el  Chico.  Among  the  cities  granted  to  the  latter, 
Loxa  was  particularly  specified,  with  a  condition  that  he 
should  immediately  take  command  of  it  in  person;  for  the 
council  thought  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with  the  CastiLian  mon- 
archs  might  avert  the  threatened  attack. 

El  Zagal  readily  acceded  to  this  arrangement;  he  had  been 
hastily  elevated  to  tho  throne  by  an  ebullition  of  the  i)eople, 
and  might  be  as  hastily  cast  down  again.  It  secured  him  one- 
half  of  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  no  hereditary  right,  and  be 
trusted  to  force  or  fraud  to  gain  the  other  half  hereafter.  The 
wily  old  monarch  even  sent  a  deputation  to  his  nephew,  mak- 
ing a  merit  of  offering  him  cheerfully  the  half  which  he  had 
thus  been  compelled  to  relinquish,  and  inviting  him  to  enter 
into  an  amicable  coalition  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  shrunk  from  all  connection  with  a 
man  who  had  sought  his  life,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
mm'derer  of  his  kindred.  He  accepted  one-half  of  the  king- 
dom as  an  offer  from  the  nation,  not  to  be  rejected  by  a  prince 
who  scarcely  held  possession  of  the  ground  he  stood  on.  He 
asserted,  nevertheless,  his  absolute  right  to  the  whole,  and 
only  submitted  to  the  partition  out  of  anxiety  for  ^the  present 
good  of  his  people.  He  assembled  his  handful  of  adherents, 
and  prepared  to  hasten  to  Loxa.  Ab  he  mounted  his  horse  to 
depart,  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax  stood, suddenly  before  bim  '*  ^ 
true  to  thy  country  and  thy,  faith,"  cried  he : . "  hold  no  further 
communicotion  wiljh  these  Christian  dogs.  Trust  not  the 
hollow-hear1<e<J.^jfiiendship  of  the  Castihan  king;  he  is  mining 
the  eartl^iw^eath  thy  feet.  Choose  one  of  two  things;  be  ^ 
sovereign  or  a  slave— thou  canst  not  be  both." 

Boabdil  ruminated  on  these  words;  he  made  many  wise 
resolutions,  but  he  was  prone  always  to  act  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  was  unfortunately  given  to  temporize  in 
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its  munitions.  Archers,  and  soldiers  armed  with  batUe-axes, 
kept  guard  around  it;  while  above,  the  standard  of  England 
rolled  out  ite  ample  folds,  and  flapped  in  the  evening  breeze. 

The  mingled  sounds  of  various  tongues  and  nations  were 
heard  from  the  soldiery,  as  they  watered  their  horsea  in  the 
stream,  or  busied  themselves  round  the  fires  which  began  to 
glow,  here  and  there,  in  the  twilight:  the  gay  chanson  of  the 
Frenchman,  singing  of  his  amours  on  the  pleasant  banks  of 
the  Loire,  or  the  euimy  regions  of  the  Garonne ;  the  broad  gut- 
tural tones  of  the  German,  chanting  some  doughty  krieger  lied, 
or  extolling  the  vintage  of  the  Ehine ;  the  wild  romance  of  the 
Spaniard,  reciting  the  achievements  of  the  Cid,  and  many  a 
famous  passage  of  the  Moorish  wars;  and  the  long  and  melan- 
choly ditty  of  the  Englishman,  treating  of  some  feudal  hero  or 
redoubtable  outlaw  of  his  distant  island. 

On  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  en- 
campment, stood  the  ample  and  magnificent  pavihon  of  the 
king,  with  the  banner  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  the  holy 
standard  of  the  cross,  erected  before  it.  In  this  tent  were  as- 
sembled the  principal  commanders  of  the  army,  having  been 
summoned  by  Ferdinand  to  a  council  of  war,  on  receiving 
tidings  that  Boabdil  had  thrown  himself  into  Loxa  with  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement.    After  some  consultation,  it  was  de- 
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CH  XXXIX. 

HOW  THE  ROYAL  ARBfT  APPEARED  BEFORE  THE  CITY  OF  LOXA, 
AND  HOW  rr  WAS  RECEIVED ;  AND  OF  THE  DOUGHTY  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF  THE  ENGLISH  EARL. 

The  advance  of  the  Christian  army  ujyon.  Loxa,  threw  the 
wavering  Boabdil  el  Chico  into  one  of  his  usual  dilenunas;  and 
he  was  greatly  perplexed  between  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  subjects. 
His  doubts  wore  determined  by  the  sight  of  the  enemy  ghtter- 
ing  upon  the  height  of  Albohacen,  and  by  the  clamors  of  the 
people  to  be  led  forth  to  battle.  "Allali!"  exclaimed  he, 
'*thou  knowest  my  heart:  thou  knowest  I  have  been  true  in 
my  faith  to  this  Christian  monarch.  I  have  offered  to  hold 
Loxa  as  his  vassal,  but  he  has  preferred  to  approach  it  as  an 
enemy — on  his  head  be  the  infraction  of  our  treaty !" 

Boabdil  was  not  wanting  in  courage ;  he  only  needed  deci- 
sion. When  he  had  onco  made  up  his  mind,  he  acted  vigor- 
ously ;  the  misf ortimo  was,  he  either  did  not  make  it  up  at  all, 
or  he  made  it  up  too  late.  He  who  decides  tardily  generally 
acts  rashly,  endeavoring  to  make  up  by  hurry  of  action  for 
slowness  of  deliberation.  Boabdil  hastily  buckled  on  his 
armor,  and  salhed  forth,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  the  flower 
of  his  army.  Some  ho  detached  to  skirmish  with  the  Chris- 
tians who  were  scattered  and  perplexed  in  the  valley,  and  to 
prevent  their  concentrating  their  forces ;  while,  with  his  main 
body,  he  pressed  forward  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  height 
of  Albohacen,  before  they  had  time  to  collect  there  in  any 
number,  or  to  fortify  themselves  in  that  important  position. 

The  worthy  coimt  de  Cabra  was  yet  entangled  with  his 
cavalry  among  the  water-courses  of  the  valley,  when  he  heard 
the  war-cries  of  the  Moors,  and  saw  their  army  rushing  over 
the  bridge.  He  recognized  Boabdil  himself,  by  his  splendid 
armor,  the  magnificent  caparison  of  his  steed,  and  the  brilliant 
guard  which  surrounded  him.  The  royal  host  swept  on  to- 
ward the  height  of  Albohacen:  an  interverdng  hill  hid  it  from 
his  sight ;  but  loud  shouts  and  cries,  the  din  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  the  reports  of  arquebusses,  gave  note  that  the 
battle  had  begun. 
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Here  was  a  royal  prize  in  the  field,  and  the  count  de  Cahra 
unable  to  get  into  the  action !  The  good  cavalier  was  in  an 
agony  of  impatience;  every  attempt  to  force  his  way  across 
the  valley,  only  plunged  him  into  new  difficulties.  At  length, 
after  many  eager  but  ineffectual  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to 
order  his  troops  to  dismount,  and  slowly  and  carefully  to  lead 
their  horses  back,  along  slippery  paths,  and  amid  plashes  of 
mire  and  water,  where  often  there  was  scarce  a  foothold.  The 
good  coxmt  groaned  in  spirit,  and  sweat  with  mere  impatience 
as  he  went,  fearing  the  battle  might  be  fought,  and  the  prize 
won  or  lost,  before  he  could  reach  the  field.  Having  at  length 
toilfuUy  unravelled  the  mazes  of  the  valley,  and  arrived  at 
firmer  ground,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  mount,  and  led  them 
full  gallop  to  the  height.  Part  of  the  good  count's  wishes  were 
satisfied,  but  the  dearest  were  disapx)ointed:  he  came  in  season 
to  partake  of  the  very  hottest  of  the  fight,  but  the  royal  prize 
was  no  longer  in  the  field. 

Boabdil  had  led  on  his  men  with  impetuous  valor,  or  rather 
with  hurried  rashness.  Heedlessly  exposing  himself  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  he  received  two  wounds  in  the  very  first 
encounter.  His  guards  rallied  round  him,  defended  him  with 
matchless  valor,  and  bore  him,  bleeding,  out  of  the  action. 
The  count  de  Cabra  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  loyal  squa- 
dron crossing  the  bridge,  and  slowly  conveying  their  disabled 
monarch  towards  the  gate  of  the  city. 

The  departure  of  Boabdil  made  no  difference  in  the  fury  of 
the  battle.  A  Moorish  warrior,  dark  and  terrible  in  aspect. 
mounted  on  a  black  charger  and  followed  by  a  band  of  savage 
Gromeres,  rushed  forward  to  take  the  lead.  It  was  Hamet  el 
Zegri,  the  fierce  alcayde  of  Ronda,  with  the  renmant  of  his 
once  redoubtable  garrison.  Animated  by  his  example,  tha 
Moors  renewed  their  assaults  upon  the  height.  It  was  bravely 
defended,  on  one  side  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  another  by 
Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar;  and  as  fast  as  the  Moors  ascended, 
they  were  driven  back  and  dashed  down  the  declivities.  The 
count  de  XJrefia  took  his  stand  upon  the  fatal  spot  where  his 
brother  had  fallen;  his  followers  entered  with  zeal  into  the 
feehngs  of  their  commander,  and  heaps  of  the  enemy  sunk 
beneath  their  weapons— sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the  lamented 
Master  of  Calatrava. 

The  battle  continued  with  incredible  obstinacy.  The  Moors 
knew  the  importance  of  the  height  te  the  safety  of  the  city; 
the  cavaliers  felt  their  honors  staked  to  maintain  it.    Fresh 
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supplies  o£  troops  were  poured  out  of  the  city;  some  battled  on 
the  height,  while  some  attacked  the  Chriatiaus  who  were  still 
in  the  valley  aud  among  the  orchards  and  gardens,  to  prevent 
their  uniting  their  forces.  The  troops  in  the  valley  were 
gradually  driven  back,  and  the  whole  h(«t  of  the  Moors  swept 
around  the  height  of  Albohacen.  The  situation  of  the  marques 
de  Cadiz  and  his  companions  was  perilous  in  the  extreme: 
they  were  a  mere  handful;  and,  while  they  were  fighting  hand 
to  hand  with  the  Moors  who  assailed  the  height,  they  were 
galled  from  a  distance  by  the  cross-bows  and  arquebusses  of  a 
host  that  augmented  each  moment  in  number.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  king  Ferdinand  omei^ed  from  the  mountains  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  advanced  to  an  eminence  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  the  field  of  action.  By  his  side  was  the 
noblo  Rnglish  cavalier,  the  earl  of  Bivers.  ^Oiis  was  the  first 
,  time  he  had  witnessed  a  scene  of  Moorish  warfara  He  looked 
with  eager  interest  at  the  chance  medley  fight  before  bim, 
where  there  was  the  wild  career  of  cavalry,  the  irregular  and 
tumultuous  rush  of  infantry,  and  where  Christian  helm  and 
Moorish  turban  were  intermingled  in  deadly  struggle.  The 
high  blood  of  the  English  knight  mounted  at  tlie  eight,  and  his 
soul  was  stirred  within  him,  by  the  confused  war-i^iies,  the 
clangor  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  reports  of  arquebusses, 
that  came  echoing  up  the  mountaina  Seeing  that  the  king 
was  sending  a  reinforcement  to  the  field,  he  entreated  permis- 
sion to  mingle  in  the  afiray,  and  fight  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  country.  His  request  being  granted,  he  alighted  from 
his  steed:  he  was  merely  armed  en  bianco,  that  is  to  say,  with 
morion,  back-piece,  and  breast-plate ;  his  sword  was  girded  by 
his  side,  and  in  his  hand  he  wielded  a  powerful  battle^xe.  He 
was  followed  by  a  body  of  hie  yeomen,  armed  in  like  manner, 
and  by  a  band  of  archers  with  bows  made  of  the  tough  English 
yew-tree.  The  earl  turned  to  his  troops,  and  addressed  them 
briefly  and  bluntly,  according  to  the  naanner  of  his  country, 
"Eememher,  my  merry  men  all,"  said  he,  "the  eyes  of 
strangers  are  upon  you ;  you  are  in  a  foreign  l^d,  fightii^  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honor  of  merry  old  England  1"  A 
loud  shout  was  the  reply.  The  earl  waved  his  battle-axe  over 
his  head:  "St.  Geoige  forEnglandl"  cried  he;  and  to  the  in- 
spiring sound  of  this  old  Elnglish  war-cry,  he  and  his  followers 
rushed  down  to  the  battle  with  roaoly  and  courageous  heart.' 

•  Curft  de  log  Patados. 
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by  the  steel,  than  to  perish  pieeemoa!  in  chaiim  and  dun- 
geons." He  said  no  more,  but  resumed  his  occupation  of 
weaving;  and  in  the  indiscriminate  fury  of  the  assault,  was 
slaughtered  at  his  loom.* 

The  Christians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  proceeded 
to  pitch  three  encampments  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege. 
The  king,  with  the  great  body  of  the  army,  took  a  position  on 
the  side  of  the  city  next  to  Granada;  the  marques  of  Cadiz 
and  his  brave  companions  once  more  pitched  their  tents  upon 
the  heights  of  Santo  Albohacen:  but  the  English  eati  planted 
his  standard  sturdily  within  the  suburb  he  had  taken. 


CHAPTEB  XL. 

OONOLUSIOM  OF  THE  SIDQB  OF  LOXA. 

Having  possession  of  the  heights  of  Albohacen  and  the 
suburb  of  the  city,  the  Christians  were  enabled  to  choose  the 
most  favorable  situations  for  their  batteries.     They  imme- 
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poniards,  seeking  to  destroy  rather  than  defend,  and  heedless 
of  death,  in  the  confidence  that  to  die  fightii^  with  an  un- 
believer, was  to  be  tranelated  at  once  to  paradise. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  this  awful  scene  continued;  whm 
certain  of  the  principal  inhabitants  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
hopelessness  of  the  conflict:  their  king  was  disabled,  their 
principal  captains  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  their  fortifl- 
cations  little  better  than  heaps  of  ruins.  They  had  urged  the 
unfortunate  Boabdil  to  the  conflict;  they  now  clamored  for  a 
capitulation.  A  parley  was  procured  from  the  Christian  mon- 
arch, and  the  terms  of  surrender  were  soon  adjusted.  They 
were  to  yield  up  the  city  immediately,  with  all  their  Christian 
captives,  and  to  sally  forth  with  as  much  of  their  property  as 
they  could  take  with  them.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  whose 
honor  and  humanity  they  had  great  reliance,  was  to  escort 
them  to  Granada,  to  protect  them  from  assault  or  robbery : 
such  as  chose  to  remain  in  Spain  were  to  be  permitted  to 
reside  in  Castile,  Ari'agon,  or  Valencia,  As  to  Boabdil  el 
Chico,  he  was  to  do  homage  as  vassal  to  king  Ferdinand,  but 
no  charge  was  to  be  urged  against  him  of  having  violated  his 
former  pledge.  If  he  should  yield  up  tdl  pretensions  to 
Granada,  the  title  of  duke  of  Cuadix  was  to  be  assigned  to 
him,  and  the  territory  thereto  annexed,  provided  it  should  be 
recovered  from  El  Zagal'within  six  months. 

The  capitulation  btaug  arranged,  they  gave  as  hostages  the 
alcayde  of  the  city,  and  the  principal  officers,  together  with 
the  sons  of  their  late  chieftain,  the  veteran  Ali  Atar.  The 
warriors  of  Loxa  then  issued  forth,  humbled  and  dejected  at 
having  to  surrender  those  walls  which  they  had  so  long  main- 
tained with  valor  and  renown;  and  the  women  and  children 
filled  the  air  with  lamentations,  at  being  exiled  from  theii' 
native  homes. 

I^fit  came  forth  Boabdil,  most  truly  called  El  Zogoybi,  the 
unlucky.  Accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  be  crowned  and  un- 
crowned, to  be  ransomed  and  treated  as  a  matter  of  bargain, 
he  had  acceded  of  course  to  the  capittilation.  He  was  en- 
feebled by  his  wounds,  and  had  an  air  of  dejection;  yet  it  is 
said,  his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  a  breach  of  faith  towards 
the  Oastilian  sovereigns,  and  the  personal  valor  he  had  dis- 
played had  catised  a  sympathy  for  him  among  many  of  the 
Christian  cavaliers.  He  knelt  to  Ferdinand  accordii^  to  the 
forms  of  vassalage,  and  then  departed,  in  melancholy  mood. 

tnr  -Pnaan    n  tmm  nlmiit  fhrw  liuunips  Hiatanf 
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Ferdinand  immediately  ordered  Loxa  to  be  repaired,  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  He  was  greatly  elated  at  the  capture  of 
this  place,  in  consequence  of  hiB  former  defeat  before  ita  waUa. 
He  passed  great  encomiums  upon  the  commandeiB  who  had 
distinguished  themselves;  and  historians  dwell  particularly 
upon  his  visit  to  the  tent  of  the  English  earl.  His  majesty 
consoled  biin  for  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  by  the  consideration  that 
he  might  otherwise  have  lost  them  by  natural  decay;  whereas 
the  lack  of  them  would  now  be  esteemed  a  beauty,  rather  than 
a  defect,  serving  as  a  trophy  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged. 

The  earl  replied,  that  he  gave  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  holy 
virgin,  for  being  thus  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  most  potent 
king  in  Christendom ;  that  be  accepted  with  all  gratitude  his 
gracious  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  though  he  held  it 
little  to  lose  two  teeth  in  the  service  of  God,  who  had  given 
himall:— "Aspeech,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "full  of 
most  courtly  wit  and  Christian  piety;  and  one  only  marvels 
that  it  should  have  been  made  by  a  native  of  an  island  so  far 
distant  froia  Oftstile." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

CAPTDEB  OF  n.LORA. 

King  Perwwand  followed  up  his  victory  at  Loxa,  by  laying 
siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Hlora.  This  redoubtable  fortress 
was  perched  upon  a  high  rock,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  val- 
ley. It  was  within  four  leagues  of  the  Moorish  capital ;  and 
its  lofty  castle,  keeping  vigilant  watch  over  a  wide  circuit  of 
country,  was  termed  the  right  eye  of  Granada. 
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defend  the  place  until  the  last  extremity;  he  beheld  it  a  heap 
of  rubbish;  there  was  no  prospect  of  aid  from  Granada;  his 
people  had  lost  all  spirit  to  fight,  and  were  vociferous  for  a 
surrender;  with  a  reluctant  heart,  he  capitulated.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  permitted  to  depart  with  all  their  effects,  excepting 
their  arms;  and  were  escorted  in  safety  by  the  duke  del  In- 
:'antado  and  the  count  de  Cabra,  to  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  within 
i  70  leagues  of  Granada. 

King  Ferdinand  gave  directions  to  repair  the  fortifications 
of  Illora,  and  to  place  it  in  a  strong  state  of  defence.  He  left, 
as  alcayde  of  the  town  and  fortress,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
yoimger  brother  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  Tliis  gallant  ca- 
valier was  captain  of  the  royal  guards  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  gave  ah^eady  proofs  of  that  prowess  which  after- 
y  ards  rendered  him  so  renowned. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


OF  THE  ARRFVAL  OF  QUEEN  ISABELLA  AT  THE  OAMP  BEFOBB 
MOCLIN;  AKD  OF  THE  PLEASANT  SAYINGS  OF  THE  ENQUSH 
EARL. 

The  war  of  Granada,  however  poets  may  embroider  it  with 
the  flowers  of  their  fancy,  was  certainly  one  of  the  sternest  dt 
those  iron  conflicts  which  have  been  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  holy  wars.  The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida 
dwells  with  unsated  delight  upon  the  succession  of  rugged 
mountain  enterprises,  bloody  battles,  and  merciless  sackings 
and  ravages  which  characterized  it;  yet  we  find  him  on  one 
occasion  pausing  in  the  full  career  of  victory  over  the  infidels, 
to  detail  a  stately  pageant  of  the  CathoHc  sovereigns. 

Immediately  on  the  capture  of  Loxa,  Ferdinand  had  written 
to  Isabella,  soliciting  her  presence  at  the  camp,  that  he  might 
consult  with  her  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  newly  acquired 
territories. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  June  that  the  queen  departed 
from  Cordova,  with  the  princess  Isabella  and  numerous  ladies 
of  her  court.  She  had  a  glorious  attendance  of  cavaliers  and 
pages,  with  many  guards  and  domestics.  There  were  forty 
mules,  for  the  use  of  the  queen,  the  princess,  and  their  train. 

As  this  courtly  cavalcade   approached   the   Bock  of   the 
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Lovers,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yeguas,  they  beheld  a  splen- 
did train  of  knights  advancing  to  meet  them.  It  was  headed 
by  that  accomplished  cavaUer  the  marques  dtike  de  Cadiz,  ac- 
companied by  the  adelantado  of  Andalusia.  He  had  left  the 
camp  the  day  after  the  capture  of  Hlora,  and  advanced  thus 
far  to  receive  the  queen  and  escort  her  over  the  borders.  The 
queen  received  the  marques  with  distinguished  honor;  for  he 
was  esteemed  the  mirror  of  chivalry.  His  actions  in  this  war 
had  become  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  many  hesitated 
not  to  compare  him  in  prowess  to  the  immortal  Cid.* 

Thus  gallantly  attended,  the  queen  entered  the  vanquished 
frontier  of  Granada;  journeying  securely  along  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Xenel,  so  lately  subject  to  the  scourings  of  the 
Moors.  She  stopped  at  Loxa,  where  she  administered  aid  and 
consolation  to  the  wounded,  distributing  money  among  them 
for  their  support,  according  to  their  rank. 

The  king,  after  the  capture  of  ILLora,  had  removed  his  camp 
before  the  fortress  of  MocHn,  with  an  intention  of  besieging  it. 
Thither  the  queen  proceeded,  still  escorted  through  the  moun- 
tain iroads  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz.  As  Isabella  drew  near  to 
the  camp,  the  duke  del  Inf antado  issued  forth  a  league  and  a 
half  to  receive  her,  magnificently  arrayed,  and  followed  by  all 
his  chivalry  in  glorious  attire.  With  him  came  the  standard 
of  Seville,  borne  by  the  men-at-arms  of  that  renowned  city ; 
and  the  Prior  of  St.  Juan,  with  his  followers.  They  arrayed 
themselves  in  oirder  of  battle,  on  the  left  of  the  road  by  which 
the  queen  was  to  pass. 

The  worthy  Agapida  is  loyally  minute,  in  his  description  of 
the  state  and  grandeur  of  the  CathoUc  soverdgns.  The  queen 
rode  a  chestnut  mule,  seated  in  a  magnificent  saddle-chair 
decorated  with  silver  gilt.  The  housings  of  the  mule  were  of 
fine  crimson  doth;  the  borders  embroidered  with  gold;  the 
reins  and  head-piece  were  of  satin,  curiously  embossed  with 
needlework  of  silk,  and  wrought  with  golden  letters.  The 
queen  wore  a  brial,  or  regal  skirt  of  velvet,  imder  which 
were  others  of  brocade;  a  scarlet  mantle,  ornamented  in  the 
Moresco  fashion;  and  a  black  hat,  embroidered  round  the 
orown  and  brim. 

The  Infanta  was  likewise  mounted  on  a  chestnut  mule,  richly 
caparisoned:  she  wore  a  brial  or  skirt  of  black  brocade,  and  a 
black  mantle  ornamented  hke  that  of  the  queen. 


*  Cura  d«  Iob  Paladoe. 
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"When  the  royal  cavalcade  paeeed  by  the  chivalry  of  the  duke 
del  Infantado,  which  was  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  the  queen 
made  a  reverence  to  the  standard  of  Seville,  and  ordered  it  to 
pass  to  the  right  hand.  When  she  approached  the  camp,  the 
multitude  ran  forth  to  meet  her,  with  great  demonstrations  of 
joy;  for  she  was  universally  beloved  by  her  subjects.  All  the 
battalions  sallied  forth  in  military  array,  bearing  the  various 
standards  and  banners  of  the  camp,  which  were  lowered  in 
salutation  as  she  passed. 


THE  GONqUEST  OF  GRANADA.  \ 

He  advanced  in  a  chivalrous  and  courteous  manner,  makl 
his  reverences  first  to  the  queen  and  Infanta,  and  afterwai 
to  Uie  king.  Queen  Isabella  received  him  graciously,  comj 
iiienting  him  on  his  courageous  conduct  at  Loxa,  and  condolj 
with  him  on  the  loss  of  his  teeth.  The  earl,  however,  ma 
light  of  hie  disfiguring  wound ;  saying,  that ' '  our  blessed  La 
who  had  built  all  that  house,  had  opened  a  window  there,  tl 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 


"The  Catholic  sovereigns,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
"  had  by  this  time  closely  clipped  the  right  wing  of  the  Moor- 
ish vulture."  In  other  words,  mo£*  of  the  strong  fortresses 
along  the  western  fi-ontier  of  Granada  had  fallen  beneath  the 
Christian  artillery.  The  army  now  lay  encamped  before  the 
town  of  Moclin,  on  the  frontier  of  Jaen,  one  of  the  most  stub- 
born fortresses  of  the  border.  It  stood  on  a  high  rocky  hill, 
the  base  of  which  wae  nearly  girdled  by  a  river:  a  thick  forest 
protected  the  back  part  of  the  town,  towards  the  mountain. 
Thus  strongly  situated,  it  domineered,  with  its  frowning 
battlements  and  massive  towers,  all  the  mountain  passes  into 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  was  called  "  the  shield  of  Grana- 
da." It  had  a  double  arrear  of  blood  to  settle  with  the  Chris- 
tians; two  hundred  years  before,  a  Master  of  Santiago  and  all 
his  cavalierB  had  been  lanced  by  the  Moors  before  its  gates. 
It  had  recently  made  terrible  slaughter  among  the  troops  of 
the  good  count  de  Cabra,  in  his  precipitate  attempt  to  entrap 
the  old  Moorish  monarch.  The  pride  of  Ferdinand  had  been 
piqued  by  being  obhged  on  that  occasion  to  recede  from  his 
plan,  and  abandon  his  concerted  attack  on  the  place;  he  was 
now  prepared  to  take  a  full  revenge. 

El  Zagal,  the  old  warrior  king  of  Granada,  anticipating  a 
second  attempt,  had  provided  the  place  with  ample  ammuni> 
tions  and  provisions;  had  ordered  trenches  to  be  digged,  and 
additional  bulwarks  thrown  up ;  and  caused  all  the  old  men, 
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the  Moors  lost  all  heart :  they  capitulated,  and  were  permitted 
to  depart  with  their  eflecte,  leaving  behind  all  aimg  iuid  miini- 
tiODB  of  war. 

The  Catholic  army  (saya  Antonio  Agapida)  entered  Moclin  in 
Bolemn  state,  not  as  a  Ucentious  host,  intent  upon  plunder  aud 
desolation,  but  as  a  band  of  Christian  warrioi-s,  coming  to 
purify  and  regenerate  the  land.  The  standard  of  the  cross, 
that  ensign  of  this  holy  crusade,  was  borne  in  the  advance, 
foUowed  by  the  other  banners  of  the  army.  Then  came  the 
king  and  queen,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  number  of  armed 
cavaliers.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  band  of  priests  and 
fiiars,  with  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  chanting  the  can- 
ticle "  Te  deum  laiulamus."  As  they  were  moving  through 
the  streets  in  this  solenm  manner,  every  sound  hushed  except- 
ing the  anthem  of  the  choir,  thoy  suddenly  heard,  issuing  as 
it  were  from  under  gi'ound,  a  chorus  of  voices  chanting  the 
solemn  response,  "  BeTtedictum  qui  ventt  in  nomine  domini."* 
The  procession  paused  in  wonder.  The  sounds  arose  from 
Christian  captives,  and  among  them  several  priests,  who  wei-e 
confined  in  subterraneous  dungeons. 

The  heart  of  Isabella  was  greatly  touched.  She  ordered  the 
captives  to  be  drawn  forth  from  their  cells,  and  was  still  more 
moved  at  beholding,  by  their  wan,  discolored,  and  emaciated 
appearance,  how  much  they  had  suilered.  Their  hair  and 
beards  were  overgrown  and  shagged;  they  were  waEted  by 
hunger,  half  naked,  and  in  chains.  She  ordered  that  they 
should  be  clothed  and  cherished,  and  money  furnished  theni 
te  bear  them  to  their  homes.t 

Several  of  the  captives  were  brave  cavaliers,  who  had  been 
wounded  and  made  prisonere,  in  the  defeat  of  the  count  de 
Cahra  by  El  Zagal,  in  the  prececling  year.  There  were  also 
foimd  other  melancholy  traces  of  that  disastrous  affair.    Ou 
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all  confidence  in  his  people.  The  Christian  army  marched  in 
open  defiance  through  his  territories,  and  sat  down  deliber- 
ately before  his  foi'tresses;  yet  he  dared  not  lead  forth  his 
legions  to  oppose  them,  lest  the  inhabitants  of  the  AJbaycin, 
ever  ripe  for  a  revolt,  should  rise  and  shut  the  gates  of  Gra- 
nada against  his  return. 

Every  few  days,  some  melancholy  train  entered  the  metro- 
polis, the  inhabitants  of  some  captured  town,  bearing  the  few 
effects  that  had  been  spared  them,  and  weeping  and  bewailiiig 
the  desolation  of  their  homes.  When  the  tidings  arrived  that 
Illora  and  Uoclin  had  fallen,  the  people  were  seized  with  con- 
sternation. "The  right  eye  oi  Granada  is  extingidahed,"  ex- 
claimed they;  "the  shield  of  Grariada  is  broken;  what  shall 
protect  us  from  the  inroad  of  the  foe?"  When  the  survivors 
of  the  garrisons  of  those  towns  arrived,  with  downcast  looks, 
bearing  the  marks  of  battle,  and  destitute  of  anna  and  stan 
dards,  the  populace  reviled  them  in  their  wrath;  but  they 
answered,  "We  fought  as  long  as  we  had  force  to  fight,  or 
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and  lot  sh^ne  light  upon  our  lieads  if  we  be  found  wan 

the  battle !" 

The  two  brothers  were  sent  forth,  with  a  large  force  o 
and  foot;  El  Zagal  intended,  should  they  be  success 
issue  forth  with  hia  whole  force,  and  by  a  decisive  v 
repair  the  losses  he  had  suffered.  When  the  people  s 
well-known  standards  of  the  brothers  going  forth  to 
there  was  a  feeble  shout;  but  the  alcaydes  passed  oi 
stem  countenances,  for  they  knew  the  same  voices 
cui-se  them  were  they  to  return  unfortunate.  They  ■ 
farewell  look  upon  fair  Granada,  and  upon  the  beautiful 
of  their  infancy,  as  if  for  these  they  were  willing  to  lay 
their  lives,  but  not  for  an  ungrateful  people. 

The  army  of  Fei-dinand  had  arrived  within  two  leagi 
Granada,  at  the  Bridge  of  Pinos,  a  pass  famous  in  the  w 
the  Moors  and  Christians  for  many  a  bloody  conflict.  ] 
the  pa£S  by  which  the  Castiliau  monarcbs  generally 
their  inroads,  and  was  capable  of  great  defence,  from  tin 
gedness  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  the  bridge, 
king,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  had  attainec 
brow  of  a  hill,  when  they  beheld  the  advance  guard,  i 
the  marques  of  Cadiz  and  the  Master  of  Santiago,  furi' 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge. 
Moors  rushed  to  the  assault  with  their  usual  shouts,  but 
more  than  usual  ferocity.  There  was  a  hard  stru^e  a 
bridge;  both  parties  knew  the  importance  of  that  paas. 

The  king  particularly  noted  the  prowess  of  two  Mo 
cavaliers,  alike  in  arms  and  devices,  and  whom  by  their  '. 
ing  and  attendance  he  perceived  to  be  commanders  ol 
enemy.  They  were  the  two  brothers,  the  alcaydes  of  I 
and  Moclin.  Wherever  they  turned,  they  carried  confi 
and  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  Christians ;  but  they  fO' 
with  desperation,  rather  than  valor.  The  count  do  Cabra, 
his  brother  Don  Martin  de  Cordova,  pressed  forward  " 
eagerness  against  them;  but  having  advanced  too  pre 
tately,  were  surrounded  by  the  foe,  and  in  imminent  dan 
A  young  Christian  fenight,  seeing  their  peril,  hastened  i 
his  followers  to  their  relief.  The  king  recognized  him  for 
Juan  de  Arragon,  count  of  Ribargoza,  his  own  nephew;  fo 
was  illegitimate  so  i  of  the  duke  of  Villahermosa,  illegitin 
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Buperb  stood  slain  under  him;  yet  still  he  fought  valiantly, 
bearing  for  a  time  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  giving  the  ex- 
hausted forces  of  the  count  de  Cabra  time  to  recover  breath. 

Seeing  the  peril  of  these  troops  and  the  general  obstinacy  of 
the  flght,  the  king  ordered  the  royal  standard  to  be  advanced, 
and  h!>stened,  -with  all  his  forces,  to  the  relief  of  the  count  de 
Cabs-a.  At  his  approach,  the  enemy  gave  way,  aud  retreated 
towar<te  the  bridge.  The  two  Moorish  commanders  endea- 
vored to  rally  their  troops,  and  animate  them  to  defend  this 
pass  to  the  utmost:  they  used  prayers,  remonstrances,  men- 
aces—but almost  in  rain.  They  could  only  collect  a  scanty 
handful  of  cavaliers;  with  these  they  planted  themselvee  at 
the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  disputed  it  inch  by  inch.  The 
dght  was  hot  and  obstinate,  for  but  few  could  contend  hand 
to  hand,  yet  many  dlschai^ed  cross-bows  and  arquebusses 
from  the  banks.  The  river  was  covered  with  the  floating 
bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Moorish  band  of  cavaliers  was  almost 
entirely  cut  to  pieces;  the  two  brothers  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  upon  the  bridge  they  had  so  resolutely  defended. 
They  had  given  up  the  battle  for  lost,  but  had  determined  not 
to  return  alive  to  ungrateful  Granada. 

When  the  people  of  the  capital  heard  how  devotedly  they 
had  fallen,  they  lamented  greatly  their  deaths,  and  extolled 
their  memory:  a  column  was  erected  to  their  honor  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bridge,  which  long  went  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Tomb  of  the  Brothers." 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  now  marched  on,  and  established  its 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Q-ranada.  The  worthy  Agapida  gives 
many  triumphant  details  of  the  ravages  committed  in  the 
Vega,  which  was  again  laid  waste ;  the  grain,  fruits,  and  other 
productions  of  the  earth,  destroyed — and  that  earthly  paradise 
rendered  a  dreary  desert.  He  narrates  several  fierce  but  in- 
effectual sallies  and  skirmishes  of  the  Moors,  in  defence  of  their 
favorite  plain :  among  which,  one  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as 
it  records  the  achievements  of  one  of  the  saintly  heroes  of  this 
war. 

During  one  of  the  movement*  of  the  Christian  army,  near 
the  walls  of  Granada,  a  battalion  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry, 
and  a  lai^  force  of  foot,  had  saUied  from  the  city,  and  posted 
themselves  near  some  gardens,  which  were  surrounded  by  a 
canal,  and  traversed  by  ditchra,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
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hia  episcopal  palace;  and  we  hear  no  more  o£  his  military 
deeds,  throughout  the  residue  of  the  holy  war  of  Granada,* 

King  FerdJn&nd,  having  completed  his  ravage  o£  the  vega, 
and  kept  EI  Zagal  shut  up  in  his  capital,  conducted  his  army 
back  through  the  pass  of  Lope  to  rejoin  queen  Isabella  at 
Moclin.  The  fortresses  lately  taken  ■  being  weU  garrisoned  and 
supplied,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  frontier  to  his  cousin, 
Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  Nether- 
lands as  the  duke  of  Alva.  The  campaign  being  thus  com- 
pletely crowned  with  success,  the  sovereigns  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  the  city  of  Cordova. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


No  sooner  did  the  last  squadron  of  Christian  cavalry  disap- 
pear behind  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  and  the  note  of  its  trum- 
pets die  away  upon  the  ear,  than  the  long-suppressed  wrath  of 
old  Muley  El  Zagal  burst  forth.  He  determined  no  longer  to 
be  half  a  king,  reigning  over  a  divided  kingdom,  in  a  divided 
capital;  but  to  exterminate,  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  his 
nephew  Eoabdil  and  his  faction.  He  turned  furiously  upon 
those  whoso  factious  conduct  had  deterred  him  from  sallying 
upon  the  foe;  some  he  punished  by  confiscations,  others  by 
banishment,  others  by  death.  Once  undisputed  monarch  of 
the  entire  kingdom,  he  trusted  to  his  mihtary  skill  to  retrieve 
bis  fortunes,  and  drive  the  Christiane  over  the  frontier. 

Boabdil,  however,  had  again  retired  to  Vclez  el  Blanco,  on 
the  confines  of  Mui-cia,  where  he  could  avail  himself,  in  case  of 
emei^ncy,  of  any  assistance  or  protection  afforded  biro  by  the 
policy  of  Ferdinand,  His  defeat  had  blighted  his  reviving  for- 
tunes, for  the  people  considered  him  as  inevitably  doomed  to 
misfortune.  Still,  while  he  lived.  El  Zagal  knew  he  would  be 
s  rallying  point  for  faction,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 

*  "  Doa  Luis  Osorlo  toe  oblspo  ds  Jaeo  desde  el  ado  del  4S3,  j  preeiiila  In  eBta 
lBleE[a  basts  el  de  14M  in  que  muiio  en  Flandes,  ft  donde  tiie  aeonipaOnndo  a  Ih 
1iKaGesaI>ofiaJuana,esposadelarchEduqueI>on  Felipe."— JCBpaAa  Saj/i'oda,  por  Fr. 
M  Rlsco,  torn.  41.  trftt.  TT.  cap.  * 
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shame,"  said  she,  **to  linger  timorously  about  the  borders  of 
your  kingdom,  when  a  usurper  is  seated  in  your  capital.  Why 
look  abroad  for  perfidious  aid,  when  you  have  loyal  hearts 
beating  true  to  you  in  Granada  ?  The  Albaycin  is  ready  to 
throw  open  its  gates  to  receive  you.  Strike  home  vigorously 
— a  sudden  blow  may  mend  all,  or  make  an  end.  A  throne  or 
a  grave !— for  a  king,  there  is  no  honorable  medium." 

Boabdil  was  of  an  undecided  character,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances which  bring  the  most  wavering  to  a  decision,  and  when 
once  resolved  they  are  apt  to  act  with  a  daring  impulse  un- 
known to  steadier  judgments.  The  message  of  the  sultana 
roused  him  from  a  dream.  Granada,  beautiful  Granada,  with 
its  stately  Alhambra,  its  delicious  gardens,  its  gushing  and 
limpid  fountains  sparkling  among  groves  of  orange,  citron, 
and  myrtle,  rose  before  him.  **  What  have  I  done,"  exclaimed 
he,  **that  I  should  be  an  exile  from  this  paradise  of  my  fore- 
fathers—a wanderer  and  fugitive  in  my  own  kingdom,  while  a 
murderous  usurper  sits  proudly  upon  my  throne  ?  Surely  Allah 
will  befriend  the  righteous  cause ;  one  blow,  and  all  may  be  my 


own. 


»> 


He  summoned  his  scanty  band  of  cavahers.  *'  Who  is  ready 
to  follow  his  monarch  unto  the  death  ?"  said  he :  and  every  one 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  scimitar.  '^  Enough  I"  said  he;  ^4et 
each  man  arm  himself  and  prepare  his  steed  in  secret,  for  an 
enterprise  of  toil  and  peril:  if  we  succeed,  our  reward  is  em- 
pire." 


[RND  OF  VOL.  ONE.] 


A   CHRONICLE 


THE    CONQUEST  OF   GRANA 


VOLUME  SECOND. 


"  In  the  baiid  of  God,"  exclaims  an  old  Arabian  cbroi 
"is  the  destiny  of  princes;  he  alone  giveth  empire.  A 
Moorish  horseman,  mounted  on  a  fleet  Arabian  steed,  jri 
day  traveTBing  the  moimtains  which  ext«nd  between  Qr. 
and  the  frontier  of  Murcia.  He  galloped  swiftly  throi^ 
Talleys,  but  paTlsed  and  looked  out  cautiously  from  the  eu 
of  every  height.  A  squadron  of  cavahers  followed  wai 
a  distance.  There  wore  fifty  lances.  The  richness  of 
armor  and  attire  showed  them  to  be  warriors  of  noble 
and  their  leader  had  a  lofty  and  prinoe-Iike  demeanor." 
squadron  thus  described  by  the  Arabian  chronicler,  wa 
Moorish  king  Boabdil  and  his  devoted  followers. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  they  pursued  their  adventi 
journey,  avoiding  all  populous  pajts  of  the  country,  and  c 
ing  the  most  solitary  passes  of  the  mountains.  They  suf 
severe  hardships  and  fatigues,  but  they  suffered  with* 
murmur:  they  were  accustomed  to  rugged  campaigning, 
their  steeds  were  of  generous  and  unyielding  spirit.  II 
midnij^t,  and  all  was  dark  and  silent  as  they  descended  : 
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his  followers  to  halt,  and  remained  concealed.  Taking  but  four 
or  five  with  him,  he  advanced  resolutely  to  the  gate,  and 
knocked  with  the  hilt  of  his  scimitar.  The  guards  demanded 
who  sought  to  enter  at  that  unseasonable  hour.  **  Your  king!" 
exclaimed  Uoabdil,  *'open  the  gate  and  admit  him!" 

The  guards  held  forth  a  light,  and  recognized  the  person  of 
the  youthful  monarch.  They  were  struck  with  sudden  awe, 
and  threw  open  the  gates ;  and  Boabdil  and  his  followers  en- 
tered unmolested.  They  galloped  to  the  dwellings  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  Albaycin,  thundering  at  their  poiials, 
and  summoning  them  to  rise  and  take  arms  for  their  rightful 
sovereign.  The  smnmons  was  instantly  obeyed :  trumpets  re- 
sounded throughout  the  streets — ^the  gleam  of  torches  and  the 
flash  of  arms  showed  the  Moors  hurrying  to  their  gathering- 
places—  and  by  daybreak,  the  whole  force  of  the  Albaycin  was 
rallied  under  the  standard  of  Boabdil.  Such  was  the  success 
of  this  sudden  and  desperate  act  of  the  yoimig  monarch;  for 
we  are  assured  by  contemporary  historians,  that  there  had 
been  no  previous  concert  or  arrangement.  "As  the  guards 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  admit  him,"  observes  a  pious 
chronicler, ''  so  God  opened  the  hearts  of  the  Moors  to  receive 
him  as  their  king."  * 

In  the  morning  early,  the  tidings  of  this  event  roused  El 
Zagal  from  his  slumbers  in  the  Alhambra.  The  fiery  old  war- 
rior assembled  his  guard  in  haste,  and  made  his  way  sword  in 
hand  to  the  Albaycin,  hoping  to  come  upon  his  nephew  by  siu*- 
prise.  He  was  vigorously  met  by  Boabdil  and  his  adherents, 
and  driven  back  into  the  quarter  of  the  Alhambra.  An  en- 
counter took  place  between  the.  two  kings,  in  the  square  before 
the  principal  mosque ;  here  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  im- 
placable fury,  as  though  it  had  been  agreed  to  decide  their 
competition  for  the  crown  by  single  combat.  In  the  tumult 
of  this  chance  medley  affray,  however,  they  were  separated, 
and  the  party  of  El  Zagal  was  ultimately  driven  from  the 
square. 

The  battle  raged  for  some  time  in  the  streets  and  places  of 
the  city,  but  finding  their  powers  of  mischief  cramped  within 
such  narrow  limits,  both  parties  sallied  forth  into  the  fields,  and 
fought  beneath  the  walls  until  evening.  Many  fell  on  both 
sides,  and  at  night  each  party  withdrew  into  its  quarter,  imtil 
the  morning  gave  them  light  to  renew  the  unnatural  conflict. 
'  ■■-       ■        I...  ,  ,  I       III       ..I 

•  Pulgar. 
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For  several  days,  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  city  n 
hke  hostile  powers  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  ] 
the  Alhambra  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  AJ 
and  contained  most  of  the  nobility  and  chivalry;  but 
herents  of  Boabdil  were  men  hardened  and  strength 
labor  and  habitually  skilled  in  the  exercise  of  arms. 

The  Albaycin  underwent  a  kind  of  siege  by  the  f orc< 
Zagal;  they  effected  breaches  in*  the  walls,  and  made  n 
attempts  to  carry  it  sword  in  hand,  but  were  as  often  re 
The  troops  of  Boabdil,  on  the  other  hand,  made  f  I'eqm 
lies ;  and  in  the  conflicts  which  took  place,  the  hatred 
combatants  arose  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  no  quar1 
given  on  either  side. 

Boabdil  perceived  the  inferiority  of  his  force ;  he  dread 
that  his  a^erents,  being  for  the  most  part  tradesmen  ar 
sans,  would  become  impatient  of  this  interruption  of  thei 
ful  occupations,  and  disheartened  by  these  continual  sc( 
carnage.  He  sent  missives,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  to  D 
drique  de  Toledo,  who  commanded  the  Christian  forces  < 
frontier,  entreating  his  assistance. 

Don  Fadrique  had  received  instructions  from  the  politi 
dinand,  to  aid  the  youthful  monarch  in  all  his  contests  wi 
imcle.    He  advanced,  therefore,  with  a  body  of  troops  n 
Granada,  but,  wary  lest  some  treachery  might  be  intend 
stood  for  some  time  aloof,  watching  the  movements  of  th 
ties.    The  furious  and  sanguinary  nature  of  the  conflicts  ■ 
distracted  unhappy  Granada,  soon  convinced  him  that 
was  no  collusion  between  the  monarchs.     He  sent  Bo 
therefore,  a  reinforcement  of  Christian  foot-soldiers  and  s 
busiers,  under  Feman  Alvarez  de  Sotomayer,  alcayde  of 
mera.    This  was  as  a  firebrand  thrown  in  to  light  up  ane 
flames  of  war  in  the  city,  which  remained  raging  betwee 
Moorish  inhabitants  for  the  space  of  fifty  days. 


CHAPTER  n. 


HOW  EINa  FERDIKAND  LAID  SISOE  TO  VELEZ  MALAaA. 


Hitherto,  the  events  of  this  renowned  war  have  been  1 
else  than  a  succession  of  brilliant  but  brief  exploits,  sue 
sudden  forays  and  wild  skirmishes  among  the  mountain 
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the  surprisaJs  of  castles,  fortresses,  and  frontier  towns.  We 
approach  now  to  more  important  and  prolonged  operations,  in 
which  ancient  ajid  mighty  cities,  the  bulwarks  of  Granada, 
were  invested  by  powerful  armies,  subdued  by  slow  and  regu- 
lar sieges,  and  thus  the  capital  left  naked  and  alone. 

The  glorious  triumphs  of  the  CathoUc  sovereigns  j^gys  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida)  had.  resounded  throughout  the  east,  and 
filled  all  heathenesse  with  alarm.  The  Grand-Turk  Bajaset  IL 
and  his  deadly  foe,  the  grand  soldan  of  iigypt,  suspending  for 
a  time  their  bloody  feuds,  entered  into  a  league  to  protect  tbd 
religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the 
hostilities  of  the  Christians.  It  was  concerted  between  theniy 
that  Bajazet  should  send  a  powerful  armada  against  the  island 
of  Sicily,  then  appertaining  to  the  Spanish  crown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Gastilian  Bovereign^; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  great  bodies  of  troops  should  be 
poured  into  Granada,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  timely  intelhgexice  of  these 
designs.  They  resolved  at  once  to  carry  the  war  into  the  sea- 
board of  Granada,  to  possess  themselves  of  its  porta,  and  thus,  i 
as  it  were,  to  bar  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  against  all  external 
aid.  Malaga  was  to  be  the  main  object  of  attack:  it  was  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  kingdom,  and  ahnost  necessary  to  ita 
existence.  It  had  long  been  the  seat  of  opulent  oommerce, 
sending  many  ships  to  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  waa 
also  the  great  channel  of  communication  with  Africa,  throu|^' 
which  were  introduced  supplies  of  money,  troops,  arms,  and 
steeds,  from  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Fez,  Tremezan,  and  other  Barbary 
powers.  It  was  emphatically  called,  therefore,  "the  hand  and 
mouth  of  Granada."  Before  laying  siege  to  this  redoubtable 
city,  however,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Velez  Malaga  and  its  dependent  places,  which 
might  otherwise  harass  the  besieging  army. 

For  this  important  campaign,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  were 
again  summoned  to  take  the  field  with  their  forces,  in  the 
spring  of  1487.  The  menaced  invasion  of  the  infidel  powers  of 
the  east  had  awakened  new  ardor  in  the  bosoms  of  all  true 
Christian  knights ;  and  so  zealously  did  they  respond  to  the 
summons  of  the  sovereigns,  that  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
cavalry  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  the  flower  of  Spanish  warriors, 
led  by  the  bravest  of  Spanish  cavaliers,  thronged  the  renowned 
city  of  Cordova,  at  the  appointed  time. 

()n  the  night  before  this  mighty  host  set  forth  upon  its  march. 
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mountainous  country ;  and  many  of  the  beasts  of  burden  sunk 
down,  and  perished  on  the  road. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  joy,  therefore,  that  the  royal  army 
emerged  from  these  stem  and  frightful  defiles,  and  came  to 
where  they  looked  down  upon  the  vega  of  Velez  Malaga.  The 
region  before  them  was  one  of  the  most  delectable  to  the  eye 
that  ever  was  ravaged  by  an  army.  Sheltered  from  every 
rude  blast  by  a  screen  of  mountains,  and  sloping  and  expand- 
ing to  the  south,  this  lovely  valley  was  quickened  by  the  most 
generous  sunshine,  watered  by  the  silvei-  meanderings  of  the 
Velez,  and  refreshed  by  cooling  breezes  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  sloping  hills  were  covered  with  vineyards  and 
olive-trees;  the  distant  fields  waved  with  grain,  or  were  ver^ 
dant  with  pasturage;  while  around  the  city  were  delightful 
gardens,  the  favorite  retreats  of  the  Moors,  where  their  white 
pavihons  gleamed  among  groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  and 
pomegranates,  and  were  surmounted  by  stately  palms — ^those 
plants  of  southern  growth,  bespeaking  a  generous  climate  and 
a  cloudless  sky. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  delightful  valley,  the  city  of  Velez 
Malaga  reared  its  warrior  battlements  in  stem  contrast  to  the 
landscape.  It  was  built  on  the  decHvity  of  a  steep  and  insu- 
lated hill,  and  strongly  fortified  by  wall  and  towers.  The 
crest  of  the  hill  rose  high  above  the  town,  into  a  mere  crag, 
inaccessible  on  every  other  side,  and  crowned  by  a  powerful 
castle,  which  domineered  over  thd  surrounding  country.  Two 
suburbs  swept  down  into  the  valley,  from  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  and  were  defended  by  bulwarks  and  deep  ditches.  Tb* 
vast  ranges  of  gray  mountains,  often  capped  with  clouds, 
which  rose  to  the  north,  were  inhabited  by  a  hardy  aiid  war- 
like race,  whose  strong  fortresses  of  Comares,  Camillas,  Com- 
peta,  and  Benemarhorga,  frowned  down  from  cragged  heights. 

At  the  time  that  the  Christian  host  arrived  in  sight  of  this 
valley,  a  squadron  was  hovering  on  the  smooth  sea  before  it, 
displaying  the  banner  of  Castile.  This  was  commanded  by 
the  count  of  Trevento,  and  consisted  of  four  armed  galleys, 
conveying  a  number  of  caravels,  laden  with  supplies  for  the 
army. 

After  surveying  the  ground,  king  Ferdinand  encamped  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  which  advanced  close  to  the  city,  and 
which  was  the  last  of  a  rugged  sierra,  or  chain  of  heights,  that 
extended  quite  to  G-ranada.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
and  overlooking  the  camp,  was  a  Moorish  town,  powerfully 
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therefore,  in  future,  to  protect  them  with  the  force  of  his  mind 
in  the  cahinet,  rather  than  of  his  arm  in  the  field. 

Ferdinand  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  their  advice,  but 
declared  that  he  could  not  see  his  people  in  peril  without  ven- 
turing his  person  to  assist  them:— a  reply  (say  the  old  chroni- 
clers) which  deUghted  the  whole  army,  inasmuch  as  they  saw 
that  he  not  only  governed  them  as  a  good  king,  but  protected 
them  as  a  valiant  captain.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  con- 
scious of  the  extreme  peril  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and 
made  a  vow  never  again  to  venture  into  battle  without  having 
his  sword  girt  to  his  side.* 

When  this  achievement  of  the  king  was  related  to  Isabella, 
she  trembled  amidst  her  joy  at  his  safety;  and  afterwards,  in 
memorial  of  the  event,  she  granted  to  Velez  Malaga,  as  the 
arms  of  the  city,  the  figure  of  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a 
groom  lying  dead  at  his  feet,  and  the  Moors  flying,  t 

The  camp  was  formed,  but  the  artillery  was  yet  on  the  road, 
advancing  with  infinite  labor,  at  the  rate  of  merely  a  league  a 
day ;  for  heavy  rains  had  converted  the  streams  of  the  valleys 
into  raging  torrents,  and  completely  broken  up  the  roads.  In 
the  mean  time,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  an  assault  on  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  They  were  carried,  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict  of  six  hours,  in  which  many  Christian  cavahers  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and,  among  the  latter,  Don  Alvaro  of 
Portugal,  son  of  the  duke  of  Braganza.  The  suburbs  were 
then  fortified  towards  the  city,  with  trenches  and  palisades, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  chosen  force,  under  Don  Fadrique  de 
Toledo.  Other  trenches  were  digged  round  the  dty,  and  from 
the  suburbs  to  the  royal  camp,  so  as  to  cut  oQ.  all  communica- 
tion with  the  surrounding  country. 

Bodies  of  troops  were  also  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes,  by  which  the  supplies  for  the  army  had  to 
be  brought.  The  mountains,  however,  were  so  steep  and 
rugged,  and  so  full  of  defiles  and  lurking-places,  that  the 
^oors  could  sally  forth  and  retreat  in  perfect  security;  fre- 
quently swooping  down  upon  Christian  convoys,  and  bearing 
oft  both  booty  and  prisoners  to  their  strong-holds.  Some- 
times the  Moors  would  light  fires  at  night,  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  which  would  be  answered  by  fires  from  the  watch- 
towers  and  fortresses.  By  these  signals,  they  would  concert 
assaults  upon  the  Christian  camp,  which,  in  consequence,  was 
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*  Illescas,  Hist.  Pontif .  lib.  6,  c.  20.    Wedmar,  Hist.  Velez  Malaga.  t  Idem. 
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obliged  to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  fly 
arms. 

King  Ferdinand  flattered  himself  that  the  manifestation 
his  force  had  sti'uck  sufficient  terror  into  the  city,  and  that 
offers  of  clemency  it  might  be  induced  to  capitulate.  He  wr 
a  letter,  therefore,  to  the  commanders,  promising,  in  case 
immediate  surrender,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  p 
mitted  to  depart  with  their  effects ;  but  threatening  them  w 
fire  and  sword,  if  they  persisted  in  defence.  This  letter  ^ 
dispatched  by  a  cavalier  named  Carvagal,  who,  putting  it 
the  end  of  a  lance,  gave  it  to  the  Moors  who  were  on  the  wi 
of  the  city.  The  commanders  rephed,  that  the  king  was 
noble  and  magnanimous  to  put  such  a  threat  in  execution,  £ 
that  they  should  not  surrender,  as  they  knew  the  artilL 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  camp,  and  they  were  promi 
succor  by  the  king  of  Granada. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  received  this  reply,  the  king  lea 
that  at  the  strong  town  of  Oomares,  upon  a  height  about  t 
leagues  distant  from  the  camp,  a  large  nmnber  of  warriors  1 
assembled  from  the  Axarquia,  the  same  mountains  in  wh 
the  Christian  cavaliers  had  been  massacred  in  the  beginning 
the  war;  others  were  daily  expected,  for  this  rugged  sie 
was  capable  of  furnishing  fifteen  thousand  fightinj^  men. 

King  Ferdinand  felt  that  his  army,  thus  disjointed,  i 
inclosed  in  an  enemy's  country,  was  in  a  perilous  situati 
and  that  the  utmost  discipline  and  vigilance  were  necessa 
He  put  the  camp  under  the  strictest  regulations,  forbidding 
gaming,  blasphemy,  or  brawl,  and  expelling  all  loose  won 
and  their  attendant  bully  ruffians,  the  usual  f  omenters  of  ] 
and  contention  among  soldiery.  He  ordered  that  none  she 
sally  forth  to  skirmish,  without  permission  from  their  c< 
manders;  that  none  should  set  fire  to  the  woods  on  the  nei 
boring  mountains;  and  that  all  word  of  security  given 
Moorish  places  or  individuals,  should  be  inviolably  obser\ 
These  regulations  were  enforced  by  severe  penalties,  and ! 
such  salutary  effect,  that,  though  a  vast  host  of  various  pe( 
was  collected  together,  not  an  opprobrious  epithet  was  he? 
nor  a  weapon  drawn  in  quarrel. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cloud  of  war  went  on,  gathering  al 
the  summits  of  the  moimtains;  multitudes  of  the  fierce -v 
xiors  of  the  sierra  descended  to  the  lower  heights  of  Bentoi 
which  overhung  the  camp,  intending  to  force  their  way  to 
city.    A  detachment  was  sent  against  them,  which,  after  si 
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fighting,  drove  them  to  the  higher  cliffs  of  the  mountain, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  tliera. 
Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  encampment  of  the  armj-, 
•  yet  still  the  artillery  had  not  arrived.  The  lombards  and 
other  heavy  ordnance  were  left  in  d<Kpair,  at  Antiquera;  the 
rest  came  groaning  slowly  through  the  narrow  valleys,  which 
were  Mod  with  long  trains  of  artillery,  and  cars  laden  with 
munitions.  At  length  part  of  the  smaller  ordnance  arrived 
within  half  a  league  of  the  camp,  and  the  Christians  were 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  soon  being  able  to  make  a  regular 
attack  upon  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  in. 


While  the  standard  of  the  cross  waved  on  the  hills  before 
Velez  Malaga,  and  every  height  and  chff  bristled  with  hostile 
arms,  the  civil  war  between  the  factions  of  the  Alhambra  and 
the  Albaycin,  or  rather  between  El  Zagal  and  El  Chico,  con- 
tinued to  convulse  the  city  of  Granada.  The  tidings  of  the 
investment  of  Volez  Malaga  at  length  roused  the  attention  of 
the  old  men  and  the  alfaquis,  whose  heads  were  not  heated  by 
the  daily  broils.  They  spreaJd  themselves  throu^  the  city,  and 
endeavored  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  conmion 
danger. 

' '  Why, "  said  they,  ' '  continue  these  brawls  between  brethren 
and  kindred?  what  battles  are  these,  where  even  triumph  is 
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*'  You  are  striving  to  be  king, "  said  he,  bitterly,  ' '  yet  su 
the  kingdom  to  be  lost  I" 

El  Zagal  found  himself  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  He  ba 
double  war  to  wage, — with  the  enemy  without,  and  the  ene 
■within.  Should  the  Christiane  gain  possession  of  the  eea-co 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  kingdom ;  should  he  leave  Gran 
to  oppose  them,  his  vacant  throne  might  be  seized  on  by 
nephew.  He  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and,  pretendinj 
yield  to  the  remonatrances  of  the  alfaquis,  endeavored  to  c 
promise  with  Boahdil.  He  expressed  deep  concei'n  at  the  di 
losses  of  the  country,  caused  hy  the  dfcssensions  of  the  capi 
an  opportunity  now  presented  to  retrieve  all  by  a  blow, 
ChristianB  had  in  a  manner  put  themselves  in  a  tomb  botw 
the  mountains— nothing  remained  hut  to  throw  the  earth  u 
them.  He  offered  to  resign  the  title  of  king,  to  submit  to 
government  of  his  nephew,  and  fight  under  his  standard : 
he  desired  was  to  hasten  to  the  rehef  of  Velez  Malaga,  ant 
take  fuU  vengeance  on  the  Christians. 

Boahdil  spurned  his  proposition,  as  the  artifice  of  a  h; 
crite  and  a  traitor.  "How  shall  I  trust  a  man,"  said 
"  who  has  murdered  my  father  and  my  kindred  by  treaehi 
and  has  repeatedly  sought  my  own  lite,  both  hy  violence 
stratagem?" 

El  Zagal  boiled  with  rage  and  vexation— but  there  wat 
time  to  be  lost.  He  was  beset  by  the  alfaqufe  and  the  no 
of  his  court;  the  youthful  cavaliers  were  hot  for  action, 
common  people  loud  in  their  complaints  that  the  richest  c: 
were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  old  war 
was  naturally  fond  of  fighting;  he  saw  also  that  to  ren 
inactive  would  endanger  both  crown  and  kingdom,  where 
successful  blow  would  secure  his  poptdarity  in  Granada. 
had  a  much  more  powerful  force  than  his  nephew,  ha" 
lately  received  reinforcements  from  Baza.  Guadix,  and  A! 
ria;  he  could  march  with  a  lai^e  force,  therefore,  to  the  r 
of  Velez  Malaga,  and  yet  leave  a  strong  garrison  in  the  Alh 
bra.  He  took  his  measures  accordingly,  and  departed  sudr 
ly  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse  and  twf 
thousand  foot.  He  took  the  most  unfrequented  roads,  a 
the  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  Granada  to  the  he 
of  Bentomiz,  and  proceeded  with  such  rapidity  as  to  ar 
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Bentomiz.  By  the  ruddy  light,  they  beheld  tlie  flash  of  -w&ar- 
pons  and  the  array  of  troops,  and  they  beard  the  distant  sound 
of  Moorish  drums  and  trumpets.  The  flree  of  Bentomiz  were 
answered  by  fires  on  the  towers  of  Velez  Malaga.  The  shouts 
of  "El  Zagall  £3  Zagall"  echoed  along  the  clifEs.,  and  re- 
sounded from  the  city ;  and  the  Christians  found  that  the  old 
warrior  king  of  Granada  was  on  the  mountain  above  their 
camp. 

The  spirits  of  the  Moors  were  suddenly  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
the  greatest  exultation,  while  the  Christians  were  astonished 
to  see  this  storm  of  war  ready  to  burst  upon  their  heads.  Tbe 
count  de  Cabra,  with  his  accustomed  eagerness  when  there  was 
a  king  in  tbe  field,  would  fain  have  scaled  the  beigbts,  and, 
attacked  El  Zagel  before  be  bad  time  to  form  his  canjp ;  but 
Ferdinand,  wbo  was  more  cool  and  wary,  restrained  him.  To 
attack  the  height,  would  be  to  abandon  the  siega  He  ordered 
every  one,  therefore,  to  keep  vigilant  watch  at  his  post,  and  to 
stand  ready  to  defend  it  to  the  utmost,  but  on  no  account  to 
sally  fortb  and  attack  the  enemy. 

AJl  night  tbe  signal-fires  kept  blazing  along  tbe  mountains, 
rousing  and  Emimating  the  whole  country.  Tbe  momii^  sun 
rose  over  the  lofty  summit  of  Bentomiz  on  a  scene  of  martial 
splendor.  As  its  rays  glanced  down  tbe  mountain,  they  lighted 
up  the  white  t«nta  of  the  Cbristian  cavaliers,  cresting  its  lower 
preminences,  their  pennons  and  ensigns  fiuttering  in  the  morU' 
ing  breeze.  Tbe  sumptuous  pavilions  of  the  king,  with  the 
holy  standard  of  tbe  croas  and  tbe  royal  banners  of  Caetile  and 
Airagon,  dominated  tbe  enca;mpment.  Beyond  lay  tbe  city, 
its  lofty  castle  and  numerous  towers  glistening  with  arms; 
while  above  all,  and  just  on  tbe  profile  of  the  height,  in  the  full 
.  blaze  of  tbe  rising  eun,  were  descried  the  tents  of  tbe  Moor,  bis 
turbaned  troops  clustering  about  them,  and  bis  infidel  banners 
floating  against  tbe  sky.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  w^bere  tbe 
night-fires  had  blazed,  and  the  clash  of  tbe  Moorish  cymbal, 
the  bray  of  trumpet,  and  the  neigh  of  steed,  were  faintly  heard 
from  the  airy  heights.  So  pure  and  transparent  is  tbe  atmos- 
phere in  this  region,  that  every  object  can  be  distinctly  seen 
at  a  great  distance ;  and  tbe  Christians  were  able  to  behold  the 
formidable  hosts  of  foes  that  were  gathering  on  the  summite 
of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Moorish  king,  was  to  detach 
a  large  force,  under  Eodovan  de  Vanegas,  aleayde  of  G-ranada, 
to  fall  upon  the  convoy  of  ordnance,  which  stretched,  for  a 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Queen  Isabeli^  and  her  court  bad  remained  at  CordovB,  in 
great  anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  royal  expedition.  Every 
day  brought  tidings  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  the 
transportation  of  the  ordnance  and  munitions,  and  of  the 
critical  state  of  the  army. 

While  in  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  couriers  anived 
with  all  speed  from  the  frontiers,  bringing  tidings  of  the  sud- 
den sally  of  El  Zagal  from  Granada,  to  surprise  the  camp. 
All  Cordova  was  in  consternation.  The  destruction  of  the 
Andalusian  chivalry,  among  the  mountains  of  this  very  neigh- 
borhood, was  called  to  mind ;  it  was  feared  that  similar  ruin 
was  about  to  burst  forth,  from  rocks  and  precipices,  upon 
Ferdinand  and  his  army. 

Queen  Isabella  shared  in  the  public  alarm,  but  it  served  to 
rouse  all  the  energies  of  her  heroic  mind.  Instead  of  uttering 
idle  apprehensions,  she  sought  only  how  to  avert  the  danger. 
She  called  upon  all  the  men  of  Andalusia,  under  the  age  of 
seventy,  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  their  sovereign; 
and  she  prepared  to  set  out  with  the  first  levies.  The  grand 
cardinal  of  Spain,  old  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  in  whom 
the  piety  of  the  saint  and  the  wisdom  of  the  counsellor  were 
mingled  with  the  fire  of  the  cavalier,  offered  high  pay  to  all 
horsemen  who  would  follow  him  to  aid  their  king  and  the 
Christian  cause;  and,  buckling  on  armor,  prepared  to  lead 
themi  to  the  scene  of  danger. 

The  summons  of  the  queen  roxised  the  quick  Andalusian 
spirit.  Warriors  who  had  long  since  given  up  fighting,  and 
had  sent  their  sons  to  battle,  now  seized  the  sword  and  lance 
that  were  rusting  on  the  wall,  and  marshalled  forth  their 
gray-headed  domestics  and  their  grandchildren  for  the  field. 
The  great  dread  was,  that  all  aid  would  arrive  too  late:  H 
Zagal  and  his  host  had  i>asaed  like  a  storm  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  was  feared  the  tempest  had  already  burst  upon 
the  Christian  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  night  had  closed  which  had  been 
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watched  the  last  light  of  day  expire,  and  all  the  Spanish  c  ! 

remained  tranquil.    As  the  hours  wore  away,  the  camp-  : 

were  gradually  extinguished.    No  drum  or  trumpet  sou]  i 
from  below.    Nothing  was  heard,  but  now  and  then  the 

heavy  tread  of  troops,  or  the  echoing  tramp  of  horses-  : 
usual  patrois  of  the  camp,  and  the  changes  of  the  guaids. 
Zagal  restrained  his  own  impatience,  and  that  of  his  in 
until  the  night  should  be  advanced,  and  the  camp  sunk  in 

heavy  deep  from  which  men  are  with  difficulty  awake  : 

and,  when  awakened,  so  prone  to  be  bewildered  and  disma  i 

At  length,  the  appointed  hour  arrived.     By  order  of  I 
IdiooriBh  king,  a  bri^t  flame  sprung  up  from  the  heigl 

Bentomiz;   but  El  Zagal  looked  in  vain  for  the  respon  '. 

light  from  the  city.     TTip  impatience  would  brook  no  lo  , 

delay;  he  ordered  the  advance  of  the  army  to  descend  1 

mountain  defile  and  attack  the  camp.    The  defile  was  nar  i 

and  overhung  by  rocks:  as  the  troops  proceeded,  they  <  i 

suddenly,  in  a  shadowy  hollow,  upon  a  dark  mass  of  Chrif  i 

warriors.     A  loud  shout  burst  forth,  and  the  Christians  ru  i 
to  assail  them;  the  KoorB,   surprised  and  diaooncerted. 

treated  in  confusion  to  the  he^ht.     When  El  Zagal  h  i 

there  was  a  Christian  force  posted  in  the  defile,  he  dou  I 

some  counter-plan  of  the  enemy.     He  gave  orders  to  ligh-  1 
mountain  fires.    On  a  signal  given,  bright  flames  sprung 

on  every  height,  from  great  pyres  of  wood,  prepared  foi  : 

purpose :  cliff  blazed  out  after  cliff,  until  the  whole  atmosf  i 

was  in  a  glow  of  furnace  light.     The  ruddy  glare  ht  ui  1 

glens  and  pa^es  of  the  mountain,  and  fell  strongly  upoi  I 

Christian  camp,  revealing  all  its  touts  and  every  post  and  < 
wark.    Wherever  M  Zagal  turned  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the 
of  hia  fires  fiashed  back  from  cuirass,  and  helm,  and  sparl 

lance;  lie  beheld  a  grove  of  spears  planted  in  every  pass,  e  : 

assailable  point  bristling  with  arms,  and  squadrons  of  1  i 
and  foot  in  battle  array,  awaiting  his  attack. 

In  fact,  the  letter  of  El  Zagal  to  the  alcayde  of  Velez  Mt  i 

had  been  intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Ferdinand ;  the  rene  i 

messenger  hanged;  and  secret  measures  taken,  after  the  i  i 

had  closed  in,  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.    EI  i  i 

saw  that  his  plan  of  surprise  was  discovered  and  fc  : 
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brother  of  the  grand  cardinal.  The  Mo<n»  were  again  re- 
pulsed, and  retreated  up  the  height.  Don  Hurtado  would 
have  followed  them,  hut  the  ascent  was  steep  and  rugged,  and 
easily  defended  hy  the  Moors.  A  sharp  action  was  kept  up, 
through  the  night,  with  cross-hows,  darts,  and  arquebusses. 
The  cliffe  echoed  with  deafening  uproar,  while  the  fires  blazing 
upon  the  mountains  threw  a  lurid  and  uncertain  light  upon 
the  scene. 

When  the  day  dawned,  and  the  Moors  saw  that  there  was 
no  co-operation  from  the  city,  they  began  to  slacken  in  their 
ardor:  they  beheld  also  every  pass  of  the  mountain  fiUed  with 
Christian  troops,  and  began  to  apprehend  an  assault  in  return. 
Just  then  king  Ferdinand  sent  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  with 
horse  and  foot,  to  seize  upon  a  height  occupied  by  a  battalion 
of  the  enemy.  The  marques  assailed  the  Moors  with  his  usuaJ 
intrepidity,  and  soon  put  them  to  flight.  The  others,  who 
were  above,  seeing  their  comrades  flying,  were  seized  witii  ^ 
sudden  alarm:  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  retreated. 
One  of  those  unaccountable  panics,  which  now  and  then  seize 
upon  great  bodies  of  people,  and  to  which  the  light-spirited 
Moors  were  very  prone,  now  spread  throughout  the  camp. 
They  were  terrified,  they  knew  not  why,  or  at  what.  They 
threw  away  swords,  lances,  breast-plat^,  cross-bows,  every 
thing  that  could  burthen  or  impede  their  flight ;  and,  spread- 
ing themselves  wildly  over  the  mountains,  fled  headlong  down 
the  defiles.  They  fled  without  pursuers — ^from  the  glimpse  of 
each  other's  arms,  from  the  sound  of  each  other's  footsteps. 
Rodovan  de  Vanegas,  the  brave  alcayde  of  Granada,  alone 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  body  of  the  fugitives;  he  made  a 
circuit  with  them  through  the  passes  of  tjie  mountain,  and 
forcing  his  way  across  a  weak  part  of  the  Christian  lines, 
galloped  towards  Velez  Malaga,  The  rest  of  the  Moorish  host 
was  completely  scattered.  In  vain  did  El  Zagal  and  bis 
knights  attempt  to  rally  them;  they  were  left  almost  alone, 
and  had  to  consult  their  own  security  by  flight. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  finding  no  opposition,  ascended  from 
height  to  height,  cautiously  reconnoitring,  and  fearful  of 
some  stratagem  or  ambush.  All,  however,  was  quiet.  He 
reached  with  his  men  the  place  which  the  Moorish  army 
had  occupied :  the  heights  were  abandoned,  ^nd  strewed  with 
cuirasses,  scimitars,  cross-bows,  and  other  weapons.  IJis  force 
was  too  small  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  returned  to  the  royaJ 
camp  laden  with  the  spoils. 
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King  Ferdinand,  at  first,  could  not  credit  so  signal  and  mi- 
raculous a  defeat :  he  suspected  Bome  lurking  stratagem.  He 
ordered,  therefore,  that  a  strict  watch  should  be  maintained 
throughout  the  camp,  and  every  one  be  ready  for  instant 
action.  The  following  night,  a  thousand  cavaliers  and  hidal- 
gos kept  guard  about  the  royal  tent,  as  they  had  done  for  sev- 
eral preceding  nights;  nor  did  the  king  rebj:  this  vigilajica, 
until  he  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  com- 
pletely scattered  and  El  Zagal  flying  in  .confusion. 

The  tidings  of  this  rout,  and  of  the  safety  of  the  Christian 
army,  arrived  at  Cordova  just  as  reinforcements  were  on  tho 
point  of  setting  out.  The  anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  queen  and 
the  public  were  turned  to  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Tho 
forces  were  disbanded,  soleum  processions  were  made,  and  te 
deuma  chanted  in  the  churches,  for  so  signal  a  victory. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  daring  spirit  of  the  old  warrior,  Muley  Abdallah  El  Zagal, 
in  sallying  forth  to  defend  his  territories,  while  he  left  an 
arnied  rival  in  his  capital,  had  struck  the  people  of  Granada 
with  admiration.  They  recalled  his  former  exploits,  and  again 
anticipated  some  hardy  achievement  from  his  furious  valor. 
Couriers  from  the  army  reported  its  formidable  position  on  the 
height  of  Bentomiz.  For  a  time,  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
bloody  commotions  of  the  city ;  all  attention  was  turned  to  the 
blow  about  to  be  struck  at  the  Christian  camp.  The  same  con- 
siderations which  diffused  anxiety  and  terror  through  Cor- 
dova, swelled  every  bosom  with  exulting  confidence  in  Gra- 
nada. The  Moors  expected  to  hear  of  another  massacre,  like 
that  in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  "El  Zagal  has  again 
entrapped  the  enemy  1"  was  the  cry,  "The  power  of  the  un- 
believers is  about  to  be  struck  to  the  heart.  We  shall  soon  see 
the  Christian  king  led  captive  to  the  capital."  Thus  the  name 
of  El  Zagal  waa  on  every  tongue.  He  was  extolled  as  the 
saviour  of  the  country ;  the  only  one  worthy  of  wearii^  the 
WooHah  crown.     Bmbdil  was  reviled    as   baaelv  ] 
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passive  -while  his  country  was  invaded;  and  so  violent  became 
the  clamor  of  the  populace,  that  his  adherents  trembled  for  his 
safety. 

While  the  people  of  Granada  were  impatiently  looking  out 
for  tidings  of  the  anticipated  victory,  scattered  horsemen 
came  spurring  across  the  vega.  They  were  fugitives  from  the 
Moorish  army,  and  brought  the  first  incoherent  account  of  its 
defeat.  Every  one  who  attempted  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  unac- 
countable panic  and  disx)ersion,  was  as  if  bewildered  by  the 
broken  recollection  of  some  frightful  dream.  He  knew  not 
how  or  why  it  came  to  pass.  He  talked  of  a  battle  in  the 
night,  among  rocks  and  precipices,  by  the  glare  of  bale-fires ; 
of  mtiltitudes  of  armed  foes  in  every  pass,  seen  by  gleams  and 
flashes;  of  the  sudden  horror  that  seized  upon  the  army  at 
daybreak;  its  headlong  flight,  and  total  di6X)ersion.  Hour 
aft-er  hour,  the  arrival  of  other  fugitives  confirmed  the  story 
of  ruin  and  disgrace. 

In  proportion  to  their  recent  vaunting,  was  the  humiliation 
that  now  fell  upon  the  i)eople  of  Granada.  There  was  a  uni- 
versal burst,  not  of  grief,  but  indignation.  They  conf oimded 
the  leader  with  the  army — ^the  deserted,  with  those  who  had 
abandoned  him;  and  El  Zagal,  from  being  their  idol,  became 
'Buddenly  the  object  of  their  execration.  He  had  sacrificed  the 
army ;  he  had  disgraced  the  nation';  he  had  betrayed  the  coun- 
try.   He  was  a  dastard,  a  traitor ;  he  was  unworthy  to  reign  I 

On  a  sudden,  one  among  the  multitude  shouted,  **  Long  live 
Boabdil  el  Chico  I"  the  cry  was  echoed  on  all  sides,  and  every 
one  shouted,  **  Long  live  Boabdil  el  Chico  I  long  live  the  legiti- 
mate king  of  Granada :  and  death  to  all  usurpers  !^'  In  the  ex- 
■  citement  of  the  moment,  they  thronged  to  the  Albaycin;  and 
those  who  had  lately  besieged  Boabdil  with  arms,  now  sur- 
rounded his  palace  with  acclamations.  The  keys  of  the  city, 
and  of  all  the  fortresses,  were  laid  at  his  feet;  he  was  borne  in 
state  to  the  Alhambra,  and  once  more  seated,  with  all  due  cere- 
mony, on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Boabdil  had  by  this  time  become  so  accustomed  to  be 
crowned  and  uncrowned  by  the  multitude,  that  he  put  no 
great  faith  in  the  duration  of  their  loyalty.  He  knew  that 
he  was  surroimded  by  hollow  hearts,  and  that  most  of  the 
courtiers  of  the  Alhambra  were  secretly  devoted  to  his  uncle. 
He  ascended  the  throne  as  the  rightful  sovereign,  who  had 
been  dispossessed  of  it  by  usurpation;  and  he  ordered  the 
heads  of  four  of  the  principal  nobles  to  be  struck  oft,  who  had 
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been  most  zealous  in  support  of  the  usurper.  Executions  of 
the  kind  were  matters  oi  course,  on  any  change  of  Moorish 
government;  and  Boabdil  was  lauded  for  his  moderation  and 
humanity,  in  being  content  with  so  small  a  sacrifice.  The 
factions  were  awed  into  obedience ;  the  populace,  delighted  with 
any  change,  extolled  Boabdil  to  the  skies;  and  the  name  of 
Muley  Abdallah  El  Zagal  was  for  a  time  a  by-word  of  scorn 
and  opprobrium  throughout  the  city. 

Never  was  any  commander  more  astonished  and  confounded 
by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortime,  than  El  ZagaL  The  evening 
had  seen  him  with  a  powerful  army  at  his  command,  his 
enemy  within  his  grasp,  and  victory  about  to  cover  him  with 
glory,  and  to  consolidate  his  power:— the  morning  beheld  him 
a  fugitive  among  the  moimtains,  his  army,  his  prosperity, 
his  power,  all  dispelled,  he  knew  not  how—  gone  hke  a  dream 
of  the  night.  In  vain  had  he  tried  to  stem  the  headlong  flight 
of  the  army.  He  saw  his  squadrons  breaking  and  dispersing 
among  the  cliffs  of  the  moimtains,  until,  of  all  his  host,  only 
ahandful  of  cavaliers  remained  faithful  to  him.  With  these 
he  made  a  gloomy  retreat  towards  Granada,  but  with  a 
heart  full  of  foreboding.  When  he  drew  near  to  the  city, 
he  paused  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenel,  and.  sent  forth  scouts 
to  collect  intelligence.  They  returned  with  dejected  coun- 
tenances: '^The  gates  of  Granada,^'  said  they,  ^^are  closed 
against  you.  The  banner  of  Boabdil  floats  on  the  tower  of 
the  Alhambra." 

El  Zagal  turned  his  steed,  and  departed  in  silence.  He  re- 
treated to  the  town  of  Almunecar,  and  from  thence  to  Almeria, 
which  places  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  Bestless  and  un- 
easy at  being  so  distant  from  the  capital,  he  again  changed  his 
abode,  and  repaired  to  the  city  of  Guadix,  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Granada.  Here  he  remained,  endeavoring  to  rally  his  forces, 
and  preparing  to  avail  himself  of  any  sudden  change  in  the 
fluctuating  politics  of  the  metropolis. 


CHAPTER  VL 

SUItRENDER  OF  VELEZ  MALAGA  AND  OTHER  PLACES. 

The  people  of  Velez  Malaga  had  beheld  the  camp  of  Muley 
Abdallah  El  Zagal,  covering  the  summit  of  Bentomiz,  and  gUt- 
tering  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.   During  the  night,  they 
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had  been  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  signal-fii'es  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  by  the  sound  of  distant  battle.  When  the  momii^ 
broke,  the  JTooriah  army  had  vaniBhod  as  if  by  enchantment. 
While  the  inhabitants  were  lost  in  wonder  and  conjecture,  a 
body  of  cavalry,  the  fragment  of  the  army  saved  by  Rodovan 
de  Vanegas,  the  brave  alcayde  of  Granada,  came  ^lUoping  to 
the  gates.  The  tidings  of  the  strange  discomfiture  of  the  host, 
filled  the  city  with  consternation;  but  Eodovan  exhorted  the 
people  to  continue  their  resistance.  He  was  devoted  to  El  Za- 
gal,  and  confident  in  his  skill  and  prowess;  and  felt  assured 
that  ho  would  soon  collect  his  scattered  forces,  and  return  with 
fresh  troojw  from  Granada.  The  people  were  comforted  by 
the  words,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence,  of  Rodovan;  and 
they  had  still  a  hngering  hope  that  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
Christians  might  be  locked  up  in  the  impassable  defiles  of  the 
mountains.  This  hope  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  very  next 
day,  they  beheld  long  laborious  lilies  of  ordnQnce  slowly  mov- 
ing into  the  Spanish  camp,  lombards,  ribadoquincs,  catapultas, 
and  cars  laden  with  munitions,— while  the  escort,  under  the 
brave  Master  of  Alcantara,  wheeled  in  gi-eat  battalions  into 
the  camp,  to  augment  the  force  of  the  besiegere. 

The  intelhgence  that  Granada  had  shut  its  gates  againet  EH 
Zagal,  and  that  no  reinforcements  were  to  be  expected,  com- 
pleted the  despair  of  the  inhabitants;  even  Rodovan  himself 
lost  confidence,  and  advised  capitulation 

The  terms  were  arranged  between  the  alcayde  and  the  nolde 
count  de  Cifuentes ;  the  latter  had  been  prisoner  of  Rodovan 
at  Granada,  who  had  treated  him  with  chivalrous  courtesy. 
They  had  conceived  a  mutual  esteem  for  each  other,  and  met 
as  ancient  friends. 

Ferdinand  granted  favorable  conditions,  for  he  was  eager  to 
proceed  against  Malaga.  The  inhabitants  were  peiTnitted  to 
depart  with  their  effects,  except  their  arms,  and  to  reside,  if 
they  chose  it,  in  Spain,  in  any  place  distant  from  the  sea. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  Christians,  of  both  sexes,  were  res- 
cued from  captivity  by  the  surrender  of  Velez  Malaga,  and 
were  sent  to  Cordova,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
tenderness  by  the  queen  and  her  daughter  the  Infanta  Isa- 
bella, in  the  famous  cathedral,  in  the  midst  of  public  rejoic- 
ings for  the  victory. 

The  capture  of  Velez  Malaga  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Bentomiz.  Comares.  and  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  of  the 
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valiant  cavaliers  appointed  as  their  alcaydes.    The  inhabitants  | 

of  nearly  forty  towns  of  the  Alpaxarra  mountains,  also,  sent  ■ 

deputations  to  the  CastiKan  sovereigns,  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  Mudehares,  or  Moslem  vassals.  I 

About  the  same  time  came  letters  from  Boabdil  el  Chico, 
announcing  to  the  sovereigns  the  revolution  of  Granada  in  i 

his  favor.     He  solicited  kindness  and  protection  for  the  inbab-  [ 

itants  who  had  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  for  those  of 
all  other  places  which  should  renounce  adherence  to  his  uncle. 
By  this  means  (he  observed)  the  whole  kingdom  of  Granada  I 

would  soon  be  induced  to  acknowledge  his  sway,  and  would  ! 

be  held  by  him  in  faithful  vassalage  to  the  Castilian  crown,  | 

The  CathoUc  sovereigns  comphed  with  his  request.     Protec- 
tion was  immediately  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Granada,  i 
permitting  them  to  cultivate  their  fields  in  peace,  and  to  trade 
with  the  Christian  territories  in  all  articles  excepting  arms;  | 
being  provided  with  letters  of  surety,  from  some  Christian  | 
captain  or  aicayde.    The  sama  favor  was  promised  to  all  other  | 
places,  which,  within  siz  months,  should  renounce  El  Zagal  : 
and  come  under  allegiance  to  the  younger  king.    Should  they 
not  do  ao  within  that  time,  the  sovereigns  threatened  to  make  | 
war  upon  them,  and  conquer  them  for  themselves.    This  meas-  j 
ure  had  a  great  effect,  in  inducing  many  to  return  to  the  stan- 
dard  of  Boabdil. 

Having  made  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the  govern-  I 

ment  and  security  of  the  newly  conquered  territory,  Ferdi-  I 

nand  turned  his  attention  to  tbe  great  object  of  his  campaign, 
the  reduction  of  Malaga.  ! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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waves  of  the  Mediterranean  beat  against  the  foundations  of 
its  massive  bulwarks. 

At  one  end  of  the  city,  near  the  sea,  on  a  high  mound,  stood 
the  Alcazaba  or  citadel, --a  fortress  of  great  strength.  Imme- 
diately above  this,  rose  a  steep  and  rocky  mount,  on  the  top 
of  which,  in  old  times,  had  been  a  Pharo  or  light-house,  from 
which  the  height  derived  its  name  of  Gibralfaro.*  It  was  at 
present  crowned  by  an  immense  castle,  which,  from  its  lofty 
and  cragged  situation,  its  vast  walls  and  mighty  towers,  was 
deemed  impregnable.  It  conununicated  with  the  Alcazaba  by 
a  covered  way,  six  paces  broad,  leading  down  between  two 
walls,  along  the  profile  or  ridge  of  the  rock.  The  castle  of 
Gibralfaro  commanded  both  citadel  and  city,  and  was  capable, 
if  both  were  taken,  of  maintaining  a  siege.  Two  large  suburbs 
adjoined  the  city:  in  the  one  towards  the  sea,  were  the  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants,  adorned  with  hang- 
ing gardens;  the  other,  on  the  land  side,  was  thickly  peopled, 
and  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  towers. 

Malaga  possessed  a  brave  and  numerous  garrison,  and  the 
common  people  were  active,  hardy,  and  resolute;  but  the  city 
was  rich  and  commercial,  and  under  the  habitual  control  of 
numerous  opulent  merchants,  who  dreaded  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  a  siege.  They  were  little  zealous  for  the  warlike 
renown  of  their  city,  and  longed  rather  to  psuilcipate  in  the 
enviable  security  of  property,  and  the  lucrative  privileges  of 
safe  traffic  with  the  Christian  territories,  granted  to  all  places 
which  declared  for  Boabdil.  At  the  head  of  these  gainful  citi- 
zens was  Ali  Dordux,  a  mighty  merchant  of  uncoimted  wealth, 
whose  ships  traded  to  every  part  of  the  Levant,  and  whose 
word  was  as  a  law  in  Malaga.  Ali  Dordux  assembled  the  most 
opulent  and  important  of  his  commercial  brethren,  and  they 
repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Alcazaba,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  alcayde,  Albozen  Connixa,  with  that  deference  gener- 
ally shown  to  men  of  their  great  local  dignity  and  power  of 
purse.  Ali  Dordux  was  ample  and  stately  in  his  form,  and 
fluent  and  emphatic  in  his  discourse;  his  eloquence  had  an 
effect  therefore  upon  the  alcayde,  as  he  represented  the  hope- 
lessness of  a  defence  of  Malaga,  the  misery  that  must  attend  a 
siege,  and  the  ruin  that  must  follow  a  capture  by  force  of 
arms.  On  the  other  hand,  he  set  forth  the  grace  that  might 
be  obtained  from  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  by  an  early  and 


*  A  cormplion  of  Qibehfaro;  the  hill  of  the  hxht^house. 
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threatened  degradation.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  lax^e 
party  in  the  city  faithful  to  El  Zagal,  being  composed  of  war- 
like men,  who  had  taken  refuge  from  the  various  mountain 
towns  which  had  been  captured ;  their  feelings  were  desperate 
as  their  fortunes,  and,  like  Hamet,  they  panted  for  revenge 
upon  the  Christians.  With  these  he  had  a  secret  conference, 
and  received  assurances  of  their  adherence  to  him  in  any  meas- 
ures of  defence.  As  to  the  counsel  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants, 
he  considered  it  imworthy  the  consideration  of  a  soldier;  and 
he  spumed  at  the  interference  of  the  wealthy  merchant  ALL 
Dordux,  in  matters  of  warfare. 

**  Still,"  said  Hamet  el  Zegri,  '*let  us  proceed  regularly."  So 
he  descended  with  his  Gk)meres  to  the  citadel,  entered  it  sud- 
denly, put  to  death  the  brother  of  the  alcayde,  and  such  of  the 
garrison  as  made  any  demur,  and  then  siunmoned  the  princi- 
pal iohabitants  of  Malaga,  to  deliberate  on  measiu'es  for  the 
welfgire  of  the  city.*  The  wealthy  merchants  again  naounted 
to  the  citadel,  excepting  Ali  Dordux,  who  refused  to  obey  the 
smnmons.  Th&j  entered  with  hearts  filled  with  awe,  for  they 
found  Hamet  surrounded  by  his  grim  African  guard,  and  all 
the  stem  array  of  military  power,  and  they  beheld  the  bloody 
traces  of  the  recent  massacre. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  rolled  a  dark  and  searching  eye  upon  the 
assembly.  "Who,"  said  he,  **is  loyal  and  devoted  to  Muley 
Abdallah  el  Zagal?"  Every  one  present  asserted  his  loyalty. 
"  GKxKil"  said  Hamet;  **  and  who  is  ready  to  prove  his  devo- 
tion to  his  sovereign,  by  defending  this  his  important  city  to 
the  last  extremity  ?"  Every  one  present  declared  his  readiness. 
"Enough!"  observed  Hamet;  "the  alcayde  Albozen  Connixa 
has  proved  himself  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  you  all ; 
for  he  has  conspired  to  deliver  the  place  to  the  Christians.  It 
behoves  you  to  choose  some  other  commander  capable  of 
defending  your  city  against  the  approaching  enemy."  The 
assembly  declared  unanimously,  that  there  was  no  one  so 
worthy  of  the  command  as  himself.  So  Hamet  el  Zegri  was 
appointed  alcayde  of  l^Ialaga,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
man  the  forts  and  towers  with  his  partisans,  and  to  make 
every  preparation  for  a  desperate  resistance. 

Intelligence  of  these  occurrences  put  an  end  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  king  Ferdinand  and  the  superseded  alcayde  Al- 
bozen Connixa,  and  it  was  supposed  there  was  no  alternative 
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force  of  the  garrison,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
determined  spirit  of  the  commander  and  his  men.  The  IriTig 
immediately  sent  orders  to  have  the  heavy  artillery  forwarded 
from  Antiquera;  and,  on  the  7th  of  May,  marched  with  his 
army  towards  Malaga. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

ADVANCE  OP  KING  FERDINAND  AGAINST  MALAGA. 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  advanced  in  lengthened  line,  glitter 
ing  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  Mediter- 
ranean; while  a  fleet  of  vessels,  freighted  with  heavy  artillery 
and  warlike  munitions,  kept  pace  with  it  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  land,  covering  the  sea  with  a  thousand  gleaming  sails. 
When  Hamet  el  Zegri  saw  this  force  approaching,  he  set  fire 
to  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  which  adjoined  the  walls,  and 
sent  forth  three  battalions  to  encotmter  the  advance  guard  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Christian  army  drew  near  to  the  city,  at  that  end 
where  the  castle  and  rocky  height  of  Gibralfaro  defend  the  sea- 
board. Immediately  opposite,  at  about  two  bow-shots'  distance, 
stood  the  castle;  and  between  it  and  the  high  chain  of  moun- 
tains, was  a  steep  and  rocky  hill,  commanding  a  pass  through 
which  the  Christians  must  march  to  penetrate  to  the  vega  and 
surround  the  city.  Hamet  el  Zegri  ordered  the  three  battal- 
ions to  take  their  stations,  one  on  this  hill,  another  in  the  pass 
near  the  castle,  and  a  third  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  near 
the  sea. 

A  body  of  Spanish  foot-soldiers,  of  the  advance  guard,  sturdy 
mountaineers  of  Gallicia,  sprang  forward  to  climb  the  side  of 
the  height  next  the  sea;  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  cava- 
liers and  hidalgos  of  the  royal  household  attacked  the  Moors 
who  guarded  the  pass  below.  The  Moors  defended  their  posts 
with  obstinate  valor.  The  Gallicians  were  repeatedly  over- 
powered and  driven  down  the  hill,  but  as  often  rallied,  and 
being  reinforced  by  the  hidalgos  and  cavaliers,  returned  to  the 
assault.  This  obstinate  struggle  lasted  for  six  hours :  the  stri& 
was  of  a  deadly  kind,  not  merely  with  cross-bows  and  arque- 
busses,  but  hand  to  hand,  with  swords  and  da^ers ;  no  quarter 
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graiiat«s,  witb  tall  cedars  and  stately  patiUB,  were  mingled 
with  the  Btem  battlements  and  towers — bespeaking  the  opu- 
lence and  luxury  that  reigned  within. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Christian  army  poured  through  the 
pass,  and,  throwing  out  its  columns  and  extending  ite  lines, 
took  posaeesion  of  every  Tantage-ground  around  the  city. 
King  Ferdinand  surreyed  the  ground,  and  appointed  the 
stations  of  the  different  cinnmanders. 

The  important  mount  which  bad  cost  bo  Ttolont  a  strug:^, 
and  faced  the  powerful  fortress  of  Gibralfaro,  was  given  in 
charge  to  Boderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  mairques  of  Cadiz,  who,  in 
all  sieges,  claimed  the  post  o£  danger.  He  had  several  noble 
cavaliers  with  their  retainers  in  his  encampment,  which  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  foiuleen  thousand  foot; 
and  extended  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  to  the  mai^in  of 
the  sea,  completely  blocking  up  the  approach  to  the  city  on 
that  side.  From  this  post,  a  line  of  encampments  extended 
quite  round  the  city  to  the  seaboard,  fortified  by  bulwarks  and 
deep  ditchffl ;  while  a  fleet  of  armed  ships  and  ^dleys  stretched 
before  the  harhor;  ao  that  the  place  was  completely  invested, 
by  sea  and  land.  The  various  parts  of  the  valley  now  re- 
sounded with  the  din  of  preparation,  and  were  filled  with  arti- 
ficers preparing  warlike  engines  and  munitions:  armorers  and 
smiths,  with  glowing  forges  and  deafening  hammers;  carpenters 
and  engineers,  constructing  machines  wherewith  to  assail  the 
walls;  stone-cutters,  shaping  stone  balls  for  the  ordnance;  and 
burners  of  charcoal,  preparing  fuel  for  the  furnaces  and  forges. 

When  the  encampment  was  formed,  the  heavy  ordnance  was 
landed  from  the  ships,  and  mounted  in  various  parts  of  the 
camp.  Five  huge  lombards  were  placed  on  the  mount  com- 
manded by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  So  as  to  bear  upon  the  castle 
of  Gibralfaro. 

The  Moors  made  strenuous  efforts  to  impede  these  prepara- 
tions. They  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  their  ordnance,  upon 
the  men  employed  in  digging  trenches  or  constructing  batter- 
ies, so  that  the  latter  had  to  work  principally  in  the  night. 
The  royal  tents  had  been  stationed  conspicuoiMy,  and  within 
reach  of  the  Moorish  batteries ;  but  were  so  warmly  assailed, 
that  they  had  to  be  removed  behind  a  hiD. 

When  the  works  were  completed,  the  Christian  batteries 
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"It  was  a  glorious  and  delectable  sight,"  observes  Fray  An- 
tonio Agapida,  "  to  behold  this  iniidel  city  thus  surrounded  by 
sea  and  land,  by  a  mighty  Christian  force.  Evary  mound  in 
its  circuit  was,  as  it  were,  a  httle  city  of  tents,  beaiing  the  stan- 
dard of  some  renowned  Cathohc  warrior.  Deside  the  warlike 
shijis  and  galleys  which  lay  before  the  place,  the  sea  waa  cov- 
ered with  innumerable  sails,  passii^  and  repassing,  appearing 
tind  disappearing,  being  engaged  in  bringiag  supplies  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  army.  It  seemed  a  vast  spectacle  contrived 
to  recreate  the  eye,  did  not  the  volleying  bursts  of  Same  and 
smoke  from  the  ships,  which  seemed  to  lie  asleep  on  the  quiet 
sea,  and  the  thunder  of  ordnance  from  camp  and  city,  from 
tower  and  battlement,  tell  the  deadly  warfai'e  that  waa  raging. 

"  At  night,  the  scene  waa  far  more  direful  than  in  the  day. 
The  cheerful  hght  of  the  sun  was  gone ;  there  was  nothing  but 
the  flashes  of  artillery,  or  the  baleful  gleams  of  combustibles 
thrown  into  the  city,  and  the  confutation  of  the  houses.  The 
fire  kept  up  from  the  Christian  batteries  waa  incessant;  there 
were  seven  great  lomhards  in  particular,  called.  The  Seven  Sis- 
ters of  Ximenes,  which  did  tremendous  execution.  The  Moor- 
ish ordnance  replied  in  thunder  from  the  walla ;  Gibralf aro  waa 
wrapped  in  volumes  of  smoke,  rolling  about  its  base;  and 
Haraet  el  Zegji  and  his  Qomeres  looked  out  with  triumph  upon 
the  tempest  of  war  they  had  awakened.  Truly  they  were  so 
many  demons  incarnate,"  continues  the  pious  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  "who  were  permitted  by  Heaven  to  enter  into  and 
a  this  infidel  city,  for  its  perdition." 


CHAPTER  rX. 


The  attack  on  Halaga,  by  sea  and  land,  was  kept  up  for  sev- 
eral days  with  tremendous  violence,  but  without  producing  any 
great  impression,  so  strong  were  the  ancient  bulwarks  of  the 
city.  The  count  de  Cifuentes  was  the  first  to  signaliae  himself 
by  any  noted  achievement.    A  mftin  tower  of  the  suburb  had 
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the  queen,  followed  with  a  great  train  of  prelates,  courtiers, 
cavaliers,  and  ladies  of  distinction.  The  cavalcade  moved  in 
calm  and  stately  order  through  the  camp,  softening  the  iron 
aspect  of  war  by  this  array  of  courtly  grace  and  female  beauty. 

Isabella  had  commanded,  that  on  her  coming  to  the  camp, 
the  horrors  of  war  should  be  suspended,  and  fresh  offers  of 
peace  made  to  the  enemy.  On  her  arrival,  therefore,  there 
had  been  a  general  cessation  of  firing  throughout  the  camp. 
A  messenger  was,  at  the  same  time,  dispatched  to  the  besieged, 
informing  them  of  her  being  in  the  camp,  and  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  sovereigns  to  make  it  their  settled  residence  until 
the  city  should  be  taken.  The  same  terms  were  offered,  in  case 
of  immediate  surrender,  that  had  been  granted  to  Velez  Mal- 
aga; but  the  inhabitants  were  threatened  with  captivity  and 
the  sword,  should  they  persist  in  their  defence. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  received  this  message  with  haughty  con- 
tempt, and  dismissed  the  messenger  without  deigning  a  reply. 
"  The  Christian  sovereigns,"  said  he,  "  have  made  this  offer  in 
consequence  of  their  despair.  The  silence  of  their  batteries 
proves  the  truth  of  what  has  been  told  us,  that  their  powder  is 
exhausted.  They  have  no  longer  the  means  of  demolishing 
our  walls;  and  if  they  remain  much  longer,  the  autumnal  rains 
will  interrupt  their  convoys,  and  fill  their  camp  with  famine 
and  disease.  The  first  storm  will  disperse  their  fleet,  which 
has  no  neighboring  port  of  shelter:  Africa  will  then  be  open  to 
us,  to  procure  reinforcements  and  supplies." 

The  words  of  Hamet  el  Zegri  were  hailed  as  oracular,  by  his 
adherents.  Many  of  the  i)eaceful  part  of  the  community,  how- 
ever, ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  to  implore  him  to  accept 
the  proffered  mercy.  The  stem  Hamet  silenced  them  with  a 
terrific  threat:  he  declared,  that  whoever  should  talk  of  capitu- 
lating, or  should  hold  any  communication  with  the  Christians, 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  fierce  Gomeres,  like  true  men  of 
the  sword,  acted  upon  the  menace  of  then'  chieftain  as  upon  a 
written  law,  and  having  detected  several  of  the  inhabitants  in 
secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  they  set  upon  and  slew 
them,  and  then  confiscated  their  effects.  This  struck  such  ter- 
ror into  the  citizens,  that  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  their 
murmurs  became  suddenly  mute,  and  were  remarked  as  evinc- 
ing the  greatest  btistle  and  alacrity  in  the  defence  of  the  city. 

When  the  messenger  returned  to  the  camp,  and  reported  the 
contemptuous  reception  of  the  royal  message,  king  Ferdinand 
was  exceedingly  indignant.    Finding  the  cessation  of  firing,  on 
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the  queen's  arrival,  had  encouraged  a  helief  among  the  enemy 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  powder  in  the  camp,  he  ordered  a 
general  discharge  from  all  the  hatt^es.  The  suddon  biust  of 
war  from  every  quarter  soon  conTinced  the  Moore  of  their 
error,  and  completed  the  confusion  of  the  citizens,  irtio  knew 
not  which  most  to  dread,  their  assailants  or  their  defeDders, 
the  Christians  or  the  Gomeres. 

That  evemng  the  sovereigns  visited  the  encampment  of  the 
marques  of  Cadiz,  which  commanded  a  view  over  a  great  part 
of  the  city  and  the  camp.  The  tent  of  the  marques  was  of 
great  magnitude,  furnished  with  hangings  of  rich  brocade  and 
French  clotJi  of  the  rarest  texture.  It  was  in  the  oriental 
style;  and,  as  it  crowned  the  height,  wil^  the  surrounding 
tents  of  other  cavaliers,  all  sumptuously  furnished,  presented 
a  gay  and  silken  contrast  to  the  opposite  towera  of  Qibralfaro. 
Here  a  splendid  collation  was  served  up  to  the  sovereignB;  and 
the  courtly  revel  that  prevailed  in  this  chivalrous  encamp- 
ment, the  glitter  of  pageantry,  and  the  bursts  of  festive  music, 
made  more  striking  the  gloom  and  silence  that  reigned  over 
the  Moorish  castle. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  while  it  was  yet  light,  conducted  hte 
royal  visitors  to  every  point  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
warUte  scene  below.  He  caused  the  heavy  lombards  also  to 
be  dischai^ed,  that  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the  court  mi^t 
witness  the  effect  of  those  tremendous  engines.  The  fair 
dames  were  filled  with  awe  and  admiration,  as  the  momitain 
shook  beneath  their  feet  with  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  and 
they  beheld  great  fragments  of  the  Moorish  walls  tumbiii^ 
down  the  rocks  and  precipices. 

While  the  good  marques  was  displaying  these  things  to  his 
royal  guests,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  to  his  astonishment  be- 
held his  own  banner  hanging  out  from  the  nearest  tower  of 
Gibralfaro.  The  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek,  for  it  was  a  ban- 
ner which  he  had  lost  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  massacre 
of  the  heights  of  Malaga.*  To  make  this  taunt  mora  evident, 
several  of  the  Gomeres  displayed  themselves  upon  Ifce  battle- 
menlfl,  arrayed  in  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  some  of  the 
cavaliere  slain  or  captured  on  that  occasion.  The  marques  of 
Cadiz  restrained  his  indignation,  and  held  his  peace;  but  sev- 
eral of  his  cavaliers  vowed  loudly  to  revenge  this  cruel  bra- 
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OHAPTEK  SI. 

ATTA^CK  OV  THB  HAKQUBS  OF  CADIZ  UPON  OEBRALFARO. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  not  a  cavalier  that  readily  for- 
gave on  injury  or  an  insult.  On  the  morning  after  the  royal 
banquet,  liia  batteries  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  Gibral- 
faro.  All  day,  the  encampment  was  wrapped  in  wreaths  of 
smoke ;  nor  did  the  assault  cease  with  the  day — but,  through- 
out the  night,  there  was  an  incessant  flashing  and  thundering 
of  the  lombards,  and,  the  following  morning,  the  assault  rather 
increased  than  slackened  in  fury.  The  Moorish  bulwarks  were 
no  proof  against  those  formidable  engines.  In  a  few  days,  the 
lofty  tower  on  which  the  tamitiug  banner  had  been  dJBplayed, 
was  shattered ;  a  smaller  tower  in  its  vicinity  reduced  to  ruins, 
and  a  great  breach  made  in  the  intervening  w^ls. 

Several  of  the  hot-spirited  cavaliers  were  eager  for  storming 
the  breach,  sword  in  hand ;  others,  more  cool  and  wary,  pointed 
out  the  rashness  of  such  an  attempt ;  for  the  Moors  had  worked 
indofatigably  in  the  night ;  they  had  digged  a  deep  ditch  within 
the  breach,  and  had  fco-tifled  it  with  palisadoes  and  a  high 
breastwork.  All,  however,  a^^reed  that  the  camp  might  safely 
be  advanced  near  to  the  ruined  walls,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  so,  in  return  for  the  insolent  defiance  of  the  enemy. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  felt  the  temerity  of  the  measure,  but 
he  was  unwiUing  to  dampen  the  zeal  of  these  high-spirited 
cavaliers ;  and  having  chosen  the  post  of  danger  in  the  camp, 
it  did  not  become  him  to  decline  any  service,  merely  because 
it  might  appear  perilous.  He  ordered  hia  outposts,  therefore, 
to  be  advanced  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  breach,  but  ex- 
horted the  soldiers  to  maintain  the  utmost  vigilance. 

The  thunder  of  the  batteries  had  ceased;  the  troops,  ex- 
hausted by  two  n^ts'  fatigue  and  watchfulness,  and  appre- 
liending  no  dai^er  from  the  dismantled  walls,  were  hfdf  o- 
them  asleep;  the  rest  were  scattered  about  in  negligent  secu- 
rity. On  a  sudden,  upwards  of  two  thousand  Moors  sallietl 
forth  from  the  castle,  led  on  by  Alrahan  Zenete,  the  principal 
captain  under  Hauiet.  They  fell  with  fearful  havoc  upon  the 
advanced  guard,  slaying  many  of  them  in  their  sleep,  and 
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vrhen  he  beard  the  tumult  of  ths  onset,  and  beheld  bis  mon 
flying  in  confusion.  He  rushed  forth,  followed  by  his  stan- 
dard-bearer, "Turn  again,  cavaliers  !"  exclaimedbe;  "lana 
here,  Ponce  de  Leon  I  to  the  foe  I  to  the  foe !"  The  flyit^  troops 
stopped  at  hearing  his  well-known  voice,  rallied  under  his  ban- 
ner, and  turned  upon  the  enemy.  The  encampment,  by  this 
time,  waa  roused ;  several  cavaliers  from  the  adjoining  stations 
had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  with  a  number  of  Gal- 
Ucians  and  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  An  obstinate 
ajid  bloody  contest  ensued;  the  ruggcdness  of  the  place,  the 
rocks,  chasms,  and  declivities,  broke  it  into  numerous  eom- 
bate:  Christian  and  Moor  fought  hand  to  hand,  with  swords 
and  daggers;  and  often,  grappling  and  strug^ing,  rolled  to- 
gether down  the  precipices. 

The  banner  of  ttie  marques  was  in  danger  of  being  taken :  he 
hastened  to  its  rescue,  followed  by  some  of  his  bravest  cavar 
hers.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  several  of 
them  cut  down.  Don  Diego  Ponce  de  Leon,  brother  to  the 
marques,  was  wounded  by  an  arrow ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Luis 
Ponce,  was  Ukewise  wounded:  they  succeeded,  however,  in 
r^cuing  the  banner,  and  bearing  it  off  in  safety.  The  battle 
lasted  for  an  hour;  the  height  was  covered  with  killed  and 
wounded,  and  liie  blood  flowed  in  streams  down  the  rocks;  at 
length,  Alrahan  Zenete  being  disabled  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance, 
the  Moors  gave  way  and  retreated  to  the  castle. 

They  now  opened  a  galling  fire  from  their  battlements  apd 
towers,  approaching  the  breaches  so  as  to  dischai^  their  cross- 
bows and  arquebusses  into  the  advanced  guard  of  the  encamp- 
ment. The  marques  was  singled  out ;  the  shot  fell  thick  about 
him,  and  one  passed  through  his  buckler,  aud  struck  upon  his 
cuirass,  but  without  doing  him  any  iiijury.  Every  one  now 
saw  the  danger  and  inutility  of  approaching  the  camp  thus 
near  to  the  castle ;  and  those  who  had  counselled  it,  were  now 
urgent  that  it  should  be  withdrawn.  It  was  accordingly 
removed  back  to  its  original  ground,  from  which  the  marques 
had  moet  reluctantly  advanced  it.  Nothing  but  his  valor  and 
timely  aid  had  prevented  this  attack  on  his  outpost  from  end- 
ing in  a  total  rout  of  all  that  part  of  the  army. 

Many  cavaliers  of  distinction  fell  in  this  contest;  but  the  loss 
of  none  was  felt  more  deeply  than  that  of  Ortega  de  Prado, 


plant  and  mount  the  scaling-ladders.  He  had  always  been 
high  in  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  noble  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  avail  himself  of  the  merits 
of  nil  able  and  valiant  men.* 


CHAPTEK  XIL 

SIEOB  07  UAIAQA  COKTINnED — STBATAOEHa    OF  VABIOUS  KIND3. 

Great  were  the  exertions  now  made,  both  by  the  besi^era 
and  tbe  beeieged,  to  carry  on  this  contest  with  the  utmoefe 
vigcv.  Hamet  el  Zegri  went  the  rounds  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  doubling  the  guards,  and  putting  every  thing  in  the 
best  posture  of  defence.  The  garrison  was  divided  into  parties 
of  a  hundred,  to  each  of  which  a  captain  was  appointed.  Some 
were  to  patrol,  others  to  saJly  forth  and  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  and  othera  to  hold  themselves  armed  and  in  reserve. 
Six  albatozas,  or  floating  batteries,  were  manned  and  armed 
with  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack  the  fleet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Castiliau  sovereigns  kept  open  a  com- 
munication by  sea  with  various  parts  of  Spain,  from  which 
they  received  provisions  of  iH  kinds;  they  ordered  supplies  of 
iwwder  also  from  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Sicily,  and  Portugal 
They  made  great  preparations  also  for  storming  tbe  city. 
Towers  of  wood  were  constructed,  to  move  on  wheels,  each 
capable  of  holdii^  one  hundred  men ;  they  were  furnished  with 
ladders,  to  be  thrown  from  their  eummits  to  the  tops  of  the 
walls;  and  within  those  ladders,  others  were  encased,  to  be  let 
down  for  the  descent  of  the  troops  into  the  city.  There  were 
gallipagos  or  tortoises,  also,  being  great  wooden  shields, 
covered  with  hides,  to  protect  the  assailants,  and  those  who 
undermined  the  walls. 

Secret  mines  were  commenced  in  various  plac^;  some  were 
intended  to  reach  to  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  which  were 
to  be  propped  up  with  wood,  ready  to  be  set  on  fire ;  others 
were  to  pass  under  the  walls,  and  remain  ready  to  be  broken 
open  so  as  to  give  entrance  to  the  besiegers.  At  theee  mines 
the  army  worked  day  and  night;  and  during  these  secret  pre- 
namtinnR.  thfi  ordnflncfl  VpTit  un  n.  flna  iiivm  thti  i>it,v   to  divert 
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to  speak  openly  of  capitulation,  or  even  to  manifest  their  grief, 
lest  they  shoidd  awaken  the  wrath  of  their  fierce  defenders. 
They  surrounded  their  civic  champion,  Ali  Dordux,  the  great) 
and  opulent  merchant,  who  had  huckled  on  shield  and  cuirass^ 
and  taken  spear  in  hand,  for  the  defence  of  his  native  city, 
and,  with  a  large  body  of  the  braver  citizens,  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  gates  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls.  Draw- 
ing AH  Dordux  aside,  they  poured  forth  their  griefo  to  him  in 
secret.  *'  Why,"  said  they,  **  should  we  suffer  our  native  city 
to  be  made  a  mere  bulwark  and  fighting-place  for  foreign  bar- 
barians and  desperate  men?  They  have  no  families  to  care  for, 
no  property  to  lose,  no  love  for  the  soil,  and  no  value  for  their 
Hves.  They  fight  to  gratify  a  thirst  for  blood  or  a  desire  for 
revenge,  and  will  fight  on  until  Malaga  becomes  a  ruin  and  its 
people  slaves.  Let  us  think  and  act  for  ourselves,  our  wives, 
and  our  children.  Let  us  make  private  terms  with  the  Chris- 
tians before  it  is  too  late,  and  save  ourselves  from  destruction." 

The  bowels  of  Ali  Dordux  yearned  towards  his  fellow-citizens ; 
he  bethought  him  also  of  the  sweet  security  of  peace,  and  the 
bloodless  yet  gratifying  triumphs  of  gainful  traffic.  The  idea 
also  of  a  secret  negotiation  or  bargain  with  the  Castilian  sover- 
eigns, for  the  redemption  of  his  native  city,  was  more  conform- 
able to  his  accustomed  habits  than  this  violent  appeal  to  arms; 
for  though  he  had  for  a  time  assumed  the  warrior,  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  merchant.  Ali  Dordux  communed,  therefore, 
with  the  citizen-soldiers  under  his  command,  and  they  readily 
conformed  to  his  opinion.  CJoncerting  together,  they  wrote  a 
proposition  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  offering  to  admit  the 
army  into  the  part  of  the  city  intrusted  to  their  care,  on  receiv- 
ing assurance  of  protection  for  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  writing  they  delivered  to  a  trusty  emissary 
to  take  to  the  Christian  camp,  appointing  the  hour  and  place 
of  his  retium,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  admit  him  unpei"- 
ceived. 

The  Moor  made  his  way  in  safety  to  the  camp,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns.  Eager  to  gain  the 
city  without  further  cost  of  blood  or  treasure,  they  gave  a 
written  promise  to  grant  the  conditions;  and  the  Moor  set  out 
joyfully  on  his  return.  As  he  approached  the  walls  where  Ali 
Dordux  and  his  confederates  were  waiting  to  receive  him,  he 
was  descried  by  a  patrolling  band  of  Gomeres,  and  considered 
a  spy  coming  from  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  They  issued 
forth  and  seized  him,  in  sight  of  his  employers,  who  gave  them- 
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fume,  a  cup  of  gold,  richly  wrought,  and  a  female  captive  of 
Ubeda,  ae  presents  to  the  queen ;  aud  four  Arabian  steeds  ma^- 
nificentJy  caparisoned,  a  sword  and  dagger  richly  mountal, 
and  several  .albomozes  and  other  robes  sumptuouBly  embroi- 
dered, for  the  king.  He  entreated  them  at  the  same  time, 
always  to  look  upon  him  with  favor  as  their  devoted  vassal. 

Boabdil  was  fated  to  he  unfortunate  even  in  his  victories. 
His  defeat  of  the  forces  of  his  uncle,  destined  to  the  i-elief  of 
unhappy  Malaga,  shocked  the  feelings  and  cooled  the  loyalty 
of  many  of  his  best  adherents.  The  mere  men  of  traffic  might 
rejoice  in  their  golden  interval  of  peace;  but  the  chivalrous 
spirits  of  Granada  spumed  a  security  purchased  by  such  sacri- 
fices of  pride  and  affection.  The  people  at  large,  having  grati- 
fied their  love  of  change,  began  to  question  whether  they  had 
acted  generously  by  their  old  fighting  monarch.  "  El  Zagal," 
said  they,  ' '  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  then  he  was  true  to  his 
country ;  he  was  an  usurper,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  maintained 
the  glory  of  the  crown  which  he  usurped.  If  his  sceptre  was  a 
rod  o'  iron  to  his  subjects,  it  was  a  sword  of  steel  gainst  their 
enemies.  This  Boabdil  sacrifices  religion,  friends,  country, 
every  thing,  to  a  mere  shadow  of  royalty,  and  is  content  to  hold 
a  rush  for  a  sceptre." 

These  factious  murmurs  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Boabdil, 
and  he  apprehended  another  of  his  customary  reverses.  He 
sent  in  all  haste  to  the  Castiliau  sovereigns,  beseeching  military 
aid  to  keep  him  on  his  throne.  Ferdinand  graciously  complied 
■with  a  request  bo  much  in  unison  with  his  policy.  A  detach- 
ment of  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  infantry,  ■was 
sent,  under  the  command  of  Don  Fernandez  Gonsalvo  of  Cor- 
do^va,  subsequently  renowned  as  the  great  captain.  With  this 
succor,  Boabdil  expelled  from  the  city  all  those  who  ■were  ho&- 
tile  to  him,  and  in  favor  of  his  uncle.  He  felt  secure  in  these 
troops,  from  tboii-  being  distinct  in  manners,  language,  and  re- 
ligion, from  his  subjocts;  and  compromised  with  hie  pride,  in 
thus  oxhibitiaT  that  moat  unnatural  and  humiliating  of  all 
regal  spectacles,  a  monarch  suppoi-ted  on  his  throne  by  foreign 
weapons,  and  by  soldiei-s  hostile  to  his  people. 

Nor  was  Boabdil  el  Chico  the  only  Moorish  sovereign  that 
sought  protection  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  A  splendid 
galley,  with  latine  sails,  and  several  banks  of  oars,  displaying 
the  standard  of  the  crescent,  but  likewise  a  white  flag  in  sign 
of  amity,  came  one  day  into  the  harbor.    An  ambassador 
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king  of  Tremezan,  and  brought  presents  Bimilar  to  thoee  of 
Boabdil,  conaiBting  of  Arabian  coursers,  with  bits,  stirrups, 
and  other  furniture  of  gold,  together  with  costly  Moorish  man- 
tles: for  the  queen,  there  were  sumptuous  shawls,  robes,  and 
silken  stuffs,  ornaments  of  gold,  and  exquisite  oriental  per- 
fumes. 

The  king  of  Tremezan  had  been  alarmed  at  the  rapid  con- 
quests of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  startled  b^  the  descent  of 
several  Spanish  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  craved  to 
be  considered  a  vassal  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  and  that 
they  would  extend  such  favor  and  security  to  his  ships  and 
subjects  as  had  been  shown  to  other  Moors  who  had  submitted 
to  their  sway.  He  requested  a  painting  of  their  arms,  that  he 
and  his  subjects  might  recognize  and  respect  their  standard. 
whenever  they  encountered  it.  At  the  bame  time  he  implored 
their  clemency  towards  unhappy  Mala^,  and  that  its  inhabi- 
tants might  experience  the  same  favor  that  had  been  shown 
towards  the  Moors  of  other  captured  cities. 

The  embassy  was  gi-aciously  received  by  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns. They  granted  the  protection  requii-ed ;  ordering  their 
commanders  to  respect  the  flag  of  Tremezan,  unless  it  should 
be  found  rendering  assistance  to  the  enemy.  They  sent  also 
to  the  Barbary  monarch  their  royal  arms,  moulded  in  escutch- 
eons of  gold,  a  hand's-breadth  in  size.* 

While  thus  the  chances  of  aesietance  from  without  daily  de- 
creased, famine  raged  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  many  died  of  hunger. 
What  made  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  the  more  intolerable, 
was,  to  behold  the  sea  covered  with  ships,  daily  arriving  with 
provisions  for  the  besiegers.  Day  after  day,  also,  they  saw 
herds  of  fat  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  driven  into  the  camp. 
Wheat  and  flour  were  piled  in  huge  moimds  in  the  centre  of 
the  encampments,  glaring  in  the  sunshine,  and  tantalizing  the 
wretohed  citizens,  who,  while  they  and  their  children  were 
perishing  with  hunger,  beheld  prodigal  abundance  reigning 
within  a  how-shot  of  their  walls. 

*  Curtk  de  Jos  Palaclos,  c.  84,    Fulgar,  part  8,  c.  M. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOW  A  MOORISH  SANTON  UNDERTOOK  TO   DELIVER  THE   CITY  OB 
MALAQA  FROM  THE  POWER  OF  ITS  ENEMIES. 

There  lived  at  this  time,  in  a  hamlet  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Guadix,  an  ancient  Moor,  of  the  nan^e  of  Abrahin  AlgerbL 
He  was  a  native  of  Guerba,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  had 
for  several  years  led  the  life  of  a  santon  or  hermit.  The  hot 
sun  of  Africa  had  dried  his  blood,  and  rendered  him  of  an  ex- 
alted yet  melancholy  temperament.  He  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  meditation,  prayer,  and  rigorous  abstinence,  until  his 
body  was  wasted  and  his  mind  bewildered,  and  he  fancied  him- 
self favored  with  divine  revelations.  The  Moors,  who  have  a 
great  reverence  for  aU  enthusiasts  of  the  kind,  looked  upon 
him  as  inspired,  listened  to  all  his  ravings  as  veritable  prophe- 
cies, and  denominated  him  el  santo^  or  the  saint. 

The  woes  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had  long  exasperated 
the  gloomy  spirit  of  this  man,  and  he  had  beheld  with  indigna- 
tion this  beautiful  coimtry  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  the 
faithful,  and  becoming  a  prey  to  the  unbelievers.  He  hiad 
implored  the  blessings  of  Allah  on  the  troops  which  issued 
forth  from  Guadix  for  the  relief  of  Malaga;  but  when  he  saw 
them  return,  routed  and  scattered  by  their  own  countrymen, 
he  retired  to  his  cell,  shut  himself  up  from  the  world,  and  was 
plunged  for  a  time  in  the  blackest  melancholy. 

On  a  sudden,  he  made  his  appearance  again  in  the  streets  of 
Guadix,  his  face  haggard,  his  form  emaciated,  but  his  eye 
beaming  with  fire.  He  said  that  Allah  had  sent  an  angel  to 
him  in  the  solitude  of  his  coll,  revealing  to  him  a  mode  of  de- 
livering Malaga  from  its  perils,  and  striking  horror  and  con- 
tusion into  the  camp  of  the  unbelievers.  The  Moors  listened 
vith  eager  creduhty  to  his  words:  four  hundred  of  them  of- 
fered to  follow  him  even  to  the  death,  and  to  obey  implicitly 
his  commands.  Of  this  number  many  were  Gomeres,  anxious 
to  relieve  their  countrymen,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Malaga. 

They  traversed  the  kingdom  by  the  wild  and  lonely  passes 
of  the  mountains,  conceahng  themselves  in  the  day  and  travel- 
hng  only  in  the  night,  to  elude  the  Christian  scouts.  At  length 
they  arrived  at  the  mountains  which  tower  above  Malaga,  and, 
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looking  down,  beheld  the  city  completely  invested ;  a  chain  ol 
encampmcnte  extending  roimd  it  from  shore  to  shore,  and  a 
line  of  ships  blockading  it  by  sea ;  while  the  continual  thunder 
of  artillery,  and  the  smoke  rising  in  various  parta,  showed  that 
the  siege  was  pressed  with  great  activity.  The  hermit  scanned 
the  encampments  warily,  from  his  lofty  height.  He  saw  that 
the  part  of  the  encampment  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz  which 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  on  the  mar^n  of  the  -sea, 
was  most  assailable,  the  I'ocky  soil  not  admitting  ditches  or 
palisadoes.  Bemaining  concealed  all  day,  he  descended  with 
his  followers  at  night  to  the  sea-coast,  and  approached  silently 
to  the  outworks.  He  had  given  them  their  instructions;  they 
were  to  rush  suddenly  upon  the  camp,  fight  their  way  through, 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  city. 

It  was  just  at  the  gray  of  the  dawning,  when  objects  are 
obscurely  visible,  that  they  made  this  desperate  attempt. 
Some  sprang  suddenly  upon  the  sentinels,  others  rushed  into 
the  sea  and  got  round  the  works,  others  clambered  over  the 
breastworks.  There  was  sharp  skirmishing;  a  great  part  of 
the  Moors  were  cut  to  pieces,  but  about  two  hundred  succeeded 
in  getting  into  the  gates  of  H^aga. 

The  santon  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,  nor  did  he  endeavor 
to  enter  the  city.  His  plans  wore  of  a  different  nature.  Draw- 
ing apart  from  the  battle,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  on  a 
rising  groimd,  and,  lifting  bis  hands  to  Heaven,  appeared  to 
be  absorbed  in  prayer.  The  Christians,  as  they  wero  search- 
ing for  fugitives  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  found  him  at  his  de- 
votions. He  stirred  not  at  their  approach,  but  remained  fixed 
as  a  statue,  without  changing  color  or  moving  a  muscle. 
Filled-  with  surprise  not  unmingled  with  awe,  they  took  him 
to  the  marques  of  Cadiz.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  coarse  albor- 
noz,  or  Moorish  mantle ;  his  beard  was  long  and  gi-izzled,  and 
there  was  something  wild  and  melancholy  in  his  look,  that  in- 
spired curiosity.  On  being  examined,  he  gave  himself  out  as 
a  saint  to  whom  AHftb  had  revealed  the  events  that  were  to 
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and  queen.  He  was  conducted  to  tlie  royal  tent,  Burrounded 
by  a  curious  multitude,  exclaiming  "  El  Mora  Santo .'"  for  tae 
news  bad  spread  tbrougb  the  camp,  tbat  they  bad  taken  a 
Moorish  prophet. 

The  king,  having  dined,  was  taking  his  siesta,  or  afternoon's 
sleep,  in  his  tent;  and  the  queen,  though  curious  to  see  this 
singular  man,  yet,  from  a  natural  delicacy  and  reserve,  delayed 
until  the  king  should  be  present.  He  was  taken  therefore  to 
an  adjoining  tent,  in  which  were  DoQa  Beatrix  de  Bovadilla, 
marchioness  of  Moya,  and  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  with  two  or  three  attendants.  The  Moor, 
ignorant  of  tjie  Spanish  tongue,  had  not  understood  the  con- 
versation of  the  guards,  and  supposed,  from  the  magniflcence 
of  the  furniture  and  the  silken  hangings,  that  this  was  the 
royal  tent.  From  the  respect  paid  by  the  attendants  to  Don 
Alvaro  and  the  marchioness,  he  concluded  that  they  were  the 
kii^  and  queen. 

He  now  asked  for  a  draught  of  water;  a  jar  was  brought  to 
^)^Tl,  and  the  guard  released  his  arm  to  enable  bim  to  drink. 
The  marchioness  perceived  a  sudden  change  in  his  countenance, 
and  something  sinister  in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  and  shifted 
her  position  to  a  more  remote  part  of  the  tent.  Pretending  to 
raise  the  water  to  his  hps,  the  Moor  unfolded  his  albomoz,  so 
as  to  grasp  a  scimitar  which  he  wore  concealed  beneath;  then, 
dashing  down  the  jar,  be  drew  his  weapon,  and  gave  D<m 
Alvaro  a  blow  on  the  head,  that  struck  him  to  the  earth,  and 
nearly  deprived  him  of  Ufe.  Turning  then  upon  the  marchion- 
ess, he  made  a  violent  blow  at  her;  but  in  his  eagerness  and 
agitation,  his  scimitar  caught  in  the  drapery  of  the  t^it ;  the 
force  of  the  blow  was  broken,  and  the  weapon  struck  harmless 
uj»on  some  golden  ornaments  of  her  head-dress.* 

Ruy  Lopez  de  Toledo,  treasurer  to  the  queen,  and  Juan  de 
Belalcazar,  a  sturdy  friar,  who  were  present,  grappled  and 
etru^led  with  the  desperado;  and  immediately  the  guards, 
who  bad  conducted  him  from  the  marques  de  Cadiz,  fell  upon 
him  ajid  cut  him  to  pieces,  t 

The  king  ana  queen,  brought  out  of  their  tents  by  the  noise, 
were  filled  with  horror  when  the.y  learned  the  imminent  p^il 
from  which  they  had  escaped.  The  mangled  body  of  the  Moor 
was  taken  by  the  people  to  the  camp,  and  thrown  into  the  city 
from  a  catapult.  The  Gomeres  gathered  up  the  body  with  deep 

*  Pietro  Mftityr,  Eplst,  61.  t  Oura  de  Job  rWanIrm 
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camp  of  the  unbelievers,  put  it  to  utter  rout,  and  banquet  upon 
the  provisions  in  which  it  abounded.*  The  hungry  and  credu- 
lou8  Moore  were  elated  at  tbia  prediction,  and  cried  out  to  be 
led  forth  at  once  to  the  attack;  but  the  dervise  told  them  the 
time  was  not  yet  arrived,  for  every  event  had  ite  allotted  day  in 
the  decreea  of  fate;  they  muat  wait  patiently,  therefore,  until 
the  appointed  time  should  be  revealed  to  him  by  Heaven. 
Hamet  el  Zegri  listened  to  the  derviee  with  profound  reverence, 
and  his  example  had  great  effect  in  increasing  the  awe  and 
deference  of  his  followers.  He  took  the  holy  man  up  into  hia 
strong-h(dd  of  Gibralfaro,  consulted  him  on  all  occasions,  and 
hung  out  his  white  banner  on  the  loftiest  tower,  as  a  Bignal  of 
encouragement  to  the  people  of  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  prime  chivalry  of  Spain  was  gradually 
aesemhling  before  the  walls  of  Malaga.  The  army  which  had 
commenced  the  siege  had  been  worn  out  by  extreme  hardshipe, 
having  had  to  construct  immense  works,  to  dig  trenches  and 
mines,  to  mount  guard  by  sea  and  land,  to  patrol  the  moun* 
tains,  and  to  sustain  incessant  conflicts.  The  sovereigns  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  call  upon  various  distant  cities,  for  rein- 
forcements of  horse  and  foot.  Many  nobles,  also,  assembled 
their  vassels,  and  repaired,  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  royal 
camp. 

Every  little  while,  some  stately  galley  or  gallant  caravel 
would  stand  into  the  harbor,  displaying  the  well-known  banner 
of  some  Spanish  cavalier,  and  thimdering  from  its  artillery  a 
salutation  to  the  sovereigns  and  a  defiance  to  the  Moors,  On 
the  land  side  also,  reinforcements  would  be  seen,  winding  down 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sound  of  drum  aanA.  trumpet,  and 
marching  into  the  camp  with  glistening  arms,  as  yet  unsuUied 
by  the  toils  of  war. 

One  morning,  the  whole  sea  was  whitened  by  the  sails  and 
vexed  by  the  oars  of  ships  and  galleys  hearing  towards  the 
port.  One  himdred  vessels  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  arrived, 
some  armed  for  warlike  service,  others  deep  freighted  with 
provisions.  At  the  same  time,  the  clangor  of  drum  and  trum- 
pet bespoke  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  force  by  land,  which 
oame  poimng  in  lengthening  columns  into  the  camp.  This 
mighty  reinforcement  was  furnished  by  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  who  reigned  like  a  petty  monarch  over  his  vast  pos- 
sessions.   He  came  with  this  princely  force,  a  volunteer  to  the 
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royal  standard,  not  having  been  summoned  by  the  sovorcignE ; 
and  he  brought,  moreover,  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  doblas 
of  gold. 

When  the  camp  was  thus  powerfully  reinforced,  Isabella 
advised  that  new  offers  of  an  indulgent  kind  should  be  made 
to  the  inhabitants;  for  she  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  miseries 
of  a  protracted  siege,  or  the  effusion  of  blood  that  must  attend 
a  general  attack.  A  fresh  sununons  was,  therefore,  sent  for 
the  city  to  surrender,  with  a  promise  of  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, in  case  of  immediate  compliance;  but  denouncing  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  if  the  defence  were  obstinately  continued. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  again  rejected  the  offer  with  scorn.  TTi>j 
main  fortifications  as  yet  were  but  little  impaired,  and  were 
capable  of  holding  out  much  longer;  he  trusted  to  the  thou- 
sand evils  and  accidents  that  beset  a  besieging  army,  and  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  approaching  season ;  and  it  is  said  that 
he,  as  wen  as  his  followers,  had  an  infatuated  belief  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  dervise. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  does  not  scruple  to 
aflirm,  that  the  pretended  prophet  of  the  city  was  an  arch 
nigromancer,  or  Moorish  magician,  "  of  which  there  be  count- 
less inany,"  says  he,  "in  the  filthy  sect  of  Mahomet;"  and 
that  he  was  leagued  with  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  tlie  air, 
to  endeavor  to  work  the  confusion  and  defeat  of  the  Christian 
army.  The  worthy  father  asserts,  also,  that  Hamet  employed 
hi"i  in  a  high  tower  of  the  Oibralfaro,  which  commanded  a 
wide  view  over  sea  and  land,  where  he  wrought  spells  and 
incantations  with  astrolabes  and  other  diabolical  instruments, 
to  defeat  the  Christian  shipe  and  forcre,  whenever  they  were 
engaged  with  the  Moors. 

To  the  potent  spells  of  this  sorcerer,  he  ascribes  the  perils 
and  losses  sustained  by  a  pMly  of  cavaliers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, in  a  desperate  combat  to  gain  two  towers  of  the  suburb, 
near  the  gate  of  the  city  called  !a  Puerto  de  Granada.  The 
Christians,  led  on  by  Euy  Lopez  de  Toledo,  the  valiant  trea- 
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the  top  of  the  high  tower  of  Gibralfaro,  and  beheld  this  injury 
wrodght  upon  the  Christian  force,  and  his  proud  heart  was 
puffed  up.  And  the  Moorish  nigromancer  stood  beside  him. 
And  he  pointed  out  to  him  the  Christian  host  below,  encamped 
on  every  eminence  around  the  city,  and  covering  its  fertile  val- 
ley, and  the  many  ships  floating  upon  the  tranquil  sea;  and  he 
bade  him  be  strong  of  heart,  for  that  in  a  few  daip'S  all  this 
mighty  fleet  would  be  scattered  by  the  winds  of  Heaven;  and 
that  he  should  sally  forth,  under  guidance  of  the  sacred  ban- 
ner, and  attack  this  host  and  utterly  defeat  it,  and  make  spoil 
of  those  sumptuous  tents;  and  Malaga  should  be  triumphantly 
revenged  upon  her  assailants.  So  the  heart  of  Hamet  was 
hardened  like  that  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  persisted  in  setting  at 
defiance  th<»  <n«itholic  sovereigns  and  their  army  of  saintly 
warriors.'' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


SIEQE    OP   lITAIiAGA  CONTINUED— DESTRUCTION    OF    A  TOWER,   BY 

FRANCISCO  RAMIREZ  DE  MADRm. 

Seeing  the  infatuated  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  the  Chris- 
tians now  approached  their  works  to  the  walls,  goining  one 
position  after  another,  preparatory  to  a  general  assault.  Near 
the  barrier  of  the  city  was  a  bridge  with  four  arches,  defended 
at  each  end  by  a  strong  and  lofty  tower,  by  which  a  part  of 
the  army  would  have  to  pass  in  making  an  attack.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  artillery,  Francisco  Ramirez  de  Madrid, 
was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  this  bridge.  The  approach 
to  it  was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  from  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  assailants,  and  the  number  of  Moors  that  garrisoned  the 
towers.  Francisco  Ramirez,  therefore,  secretly  excavated  a 
mine  leading  beneath  the  flrst  tower,  and  placed  a  piece  of 
ordnance  with  its  mouth  upwards,  immediately  under  the 
f  oimdation,  with  a  train  of  powder  to  produce  an  explosion  at 
the  necessary  moment. 

When  this  was  arranged,  he  advanced  slowly  with  his  forces 
in  face  of  the  towers,  erecting  bulwarks  at  every  step,  and 
gradually  gaining  ground,  imtil  he  arrived  near  to  the  bridge. 
He  then  planted  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  his  works,  and 
began  to  batter  the  tower.    Tlie  Moors  replied  bravely  from 
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the  houses  of  the  peaceful  citizens ;  and  breaking  open  vaults 
and  cellars,  and  demolishing  walls,  wherever  they  thought 
provisions  might  be  concealed. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  had  no  longer  bread  to  eat;  the 
horse-flesh  also  now  failed  them,  and  they  were  fain  to  devour 
skins  and  hides  toasted  at  the  fire,  and  to  assuage  the  hunger 
of  their  children  with  vine-leaves  cut  up  and  fried  in  oil. 
Many  perished  of  famine,  or  of  the  unwholesome  food  with 
which  they  endeavored  to  reheve  it;  and  many  took  refuge 
in  the  Christian  camp,  preferring  captivity  to  the  horrors 
which  surrounded  them. 

At  length  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  became  so  great, 
as  to  conquer  even  their  fears  of  Hamet  and  his  Gomeres. 
They  assembled  before  the  house  of  Ah  Dordux,  the  wealthy 
merchant^  whose  stately  mansion  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
the  Alcazaba,  and  they  urged  him  to  stand  forth  as  their 
leader,  and  to  intercede  with  Hamet  el  Zegri  for  a  surrender. 
AH  Dordux  was  a  man  of  courage,  as  well  as  poUcy ;  he  per- 
ceived alsc  that  himger  was  giving  boldness  to  the  citizens, 
while  he  trusted  it  was  subduing  the  fierceness  of  the  soldiery. 
He  armed  himself,  therefore,  cap-a-pie,  and  undertook  this 
dangerous  parley  with  the  alcayde.  He  associated  with  him 
an  alfaqui  named  Abrahen  AJharis,  and  an  important  inhabi- 
tant named  Amar  ben  Amar;  and  they  ascended  to  the  for- 
tress of  Gibralfaro,  followed  by  several  of  the  trembling  mer- 
chants. 

They  found  Hamet  el  Zegri,  not,  as  before,  surrounded  by 
ferocious  guards  and  all  the  implements  of  war;  but  in  a 
chamber  of  one  of  the  lofty  towers,  at  a  table  of  stone,  covered 
with  scrolls  traced  with  strange  characters  and  mystic  dia 
grams;  while  instruments  of  singular  and  unknown  form  lay 
about  the  room.  Beside  Hamet  el  Zegri  stood  the  prophetic 
dervise,  who  appeared  to  have  been  explaining  to  him  the  mys- 
terious inscriptions  of  the  scrolls.  His  presence  filled  the  citi- 
zens with  awe,  for  even  Ali  Dordux  considered  kiaa  a  Boaa  in- 
spired. 

The  alfaqui  Abrahen  AJharis,  whose  sacred  character  gave 
him  boldness  to  speak,  now  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  addressed 
Hamet  el  Zegri.  **We  implore  you,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "in 
the  name  of  the  most  powerful  God,  no  longer  to  x)ersist  in  a 
vain  resistance,  which  must  end  in  our  destruction,  but  de- 
liver up  the  city  while  clemency  is  yet  to  be  obtained.  Think 
how  many  of  our  wamors  have  fallen  by  the  sword ;  do  not 
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hearts ;  they  tried  in  vain  to  quiet  the  cries  of  their  famishing 
children;  and  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  their  anxious 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  sacred  bann«:,  which  still  continued 
to  wave  on  the  tower  of  Gibralfaro. 


CHAPTER    XVm. 


HOW  HAHBT  EL  ZEGRI    SALLIED    FORTH  WTTH   THE  SACRED  BAN' 
NER,  TO  ATTACK  THE  CHRISTIAN  CAMP. 

"The  Moorish  nigromancer,"  observes  the  worthy  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  **  remained  shut  up  in  a  tower  of  the  Gibral- 
faro, devising  devilish  means  to  work  miSchief  and  discomfit* 
ure  upon  the  Christians.  He  was  daily  consulted  by  Hamet 
el  Zegri,  who  had  great  faith  in  those  black  and  magic  arts, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  bosom  of  heathen 
Africa." 

From  the  account  given  of  this  dervise  and  his  incantations 
by  the  worthy  father,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  an  astrolo- 
ger, and  was  studying  the  stars,  and  endeavoring  to  calcu- 
late the  day  and  hour  when  a  successful  attack  might  be  made 
upon  the  Christian  camp. 

Famine  had  now  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  distress 
even  the  garrison  of  Gibralfaro,  although  the  Gk)meres  had 
seized  upon  all  the  provisions  they  could  find  in  the  city. 
Their  passions  were  sharpened  by  hunger,  and  they  became 
restless  and  turbulent,  and  impatient  for  action. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  was  one  day  in  counsel  with  his  captains, 
perplexed  by  the  pressure  of  events,  when  the  dervise  entered 
among  them.  **The  hour  of  victory,"  exclaimed  he,  *'is  at 
hand.  Allah  has  commanded  that  to-morrow  morning  ye 
shall  sally  forth  to  the  fight.  I  will  bear  before  you  the  sacred 
banner,  and  deliver  your  enemies  into  your  hands.  Eemember, 
however,  that  ye  are  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Allah,  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  the  faith.  Go  into  battle, 
therefore,  with  pure  hearts,  forgiving  each  other  all  past 
offences;  for  those  who  are  charitable  towards  each  other,  will 
be  victorious  over  the  foe."  The  words  of  the  dervise  were 
received  with  rapture:  all  Gibralfaro  and  the  Alcazaba  re- 
sounded immediately  with  the  din  of  arms ;  and  Hamet  sent 
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throu^otit  the  towers  and  fortifications  of  the  city,  and 
selected  the  choicest  troops  and  most  distinguished  captains 
for  this  eventful  combat. 

In  the  morning  early,  the  rumor  went  throughout  the  city 
that  the  sacred  banner  had  disappeared  from  the  tower  of  Gib- 
ralfaro,  and  all  Malaga  was  roused  to  witness  the  sally  that  was 
to  destroy  the  unbelievers.  Hamet  descended  from  his  strong- 
hold, accompanied  by  his  principal  captain,  Abrahen  Zenete, 
and  followed  by  his  Gomeres.  The  dervise  led  the  way,  dis- 
playing the  white  banner,  the  sacred  pledge  of  victory.  The 
multitude  shouted  "  Allah  Acbarl"  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  banner  as  it  passed.  Even  the  dreaded  Hamet  was 
hailed  with  praises;  for  in  their  hopes  of  speedy  relief  through 
tha  prowess  of  his  arm,  the  populace  forgot  every  thing  but 
his  bravery.  Every  ^b(»om  in  Malaga  was  agitated  by  hope 
and  fear— the  oldmeri!the  women  and  children,  and  all  who 
went  not  forth  to  battle,  mounted  on  tower  and  battlement 
and  roof,  to  watch  a  combat  that  was  to  decide  their  fate. 

Before  sallying  forth  from  the  city,  the  dervise  addressed  the 
trooi»,  reminding  them  of  the  holy  nature  of  this  enterprise, 
and  warning  them  not  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  tbe  sacred 
banner  by  any  unworthy  act.  They  were  not  to  pause  to  make 
spoU  nor  to  take  prisoners :  they  were  to  press  forward,  fight- 
ing valiantly,  and  granting  no  quarter.  The  gate  was  then 
thrown  open,  and  the  dervise  issued  forth,  followed  by  the 
army.  They  directed  their  assaults  upon  the  encampments  of 
the  Master  of  Santiago  and  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  and  came 
upon  them  so  suddenly  that  they  killed  and  wounded  several 
of  tbe  guards,  Ahrahen  Zenete  made  his  way  into  one  of  the 
tents,  where  he  beheld  several  Christian  striplings  just  start- 
ing from  thei~  slumber.  The  heart  of  the  Moor  was  suddenly 
touched  with  pity  for  their  youth,  or  perhaps  he  scorned  the 
weakness  of  the  foe.  He  smote  them  with  the  flat,  instead  of 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  "Away,  imps,"  cried  he,  "away  to 
your  mothers."  The  fanatic  dervise  reproached  him  with  his 
clemency—"  I  did  not  kill  them,"  replied  Zenete,  "  because  I 
isaw  no  beards  1"  * 

The  alarm  was  given  in  the  camp,  and  the  Christians  rushed 
from  all  quarters  to  defend  the  gates  of  the  bulwarks.  Don 
Pedro  Puerto  Carrero,  Senior  of  Moguer,  and  his  brother  Don 
Alonzo  Pacheco,  planted  themselves,  with  their  followera,  in 
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the  gateway  of  the  encampment  of  the  Master  of  Santiago,  and 
bore  the  whole  brunt  of  battle  until  they  were  reinforced. 
The  gate  of  the  encampment  of  the  Master  of  Calatrava  was  in 
like  manner  defended  by  Lorenzo  Saurez  de  Mendoza.  Hamet 
el  Zegri  was  furious  at  being  thus  checked,  where  he  had 
expected  a  miraculous  victory.  He  led  his  troops  repeatedly 
to  the  attack,  hoping  to  force  the  gates  before  succor  should 
arrive :  they  fought  with  vehement  ardor,  but  were  as  often 
repulsed;  and  every  time  they  returned  to  the  assault,  they 
found  their  enemies  doubled  in  number.  The  Christians 
opened  a  crosi^»fire  of  all  kinds  of  missiles,  from  their  bulwarks ; 
the  Moors  could  effect  but  little  damage  upon  a  foe  thus  pro- 
tected behind  their  works,  while  they  themselves  were  exposed 
from  head  to  foot.  The  Christians  singled  out  the  most 
conspicuous  cavaliers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  either 
slain  or  wounded.  Still  the  Moors,  infatuated  by  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophet,  fought  desperately  and  devotedly,  and 
they  were  furious  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their  leadei-s. 
They  rushed  upon  certain  death,  endeavoring  madly  to  scale 
the  bulwarks,  or  force  the  gates,  and  fell  amidst  diowers  of 
darts  and  lances,  iUling  the  ditches  with  their  mangled  bodies. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  raged  along  the  front  of  the  bulwarks,  seek- 
ing an  opening  for  attack.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  fury,  as 
he  saw  so  many  of  his  chosen  warriors  slain  around  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life ;  for,  though  constantly  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  amidst  showers  of  missiles,  he  still  escaped 
uninjured.  Blindly  confiding  in  the  prophecy  of  victory,  he 
continued  to  lu'ge  on  his  devoted  troops.  The  dervise,  too, 
ran  like  a  maniac  through  the  ranks,  waving  his  white  banner, 
and  inciting  the  Moors  by  bowlings  rather  than  by  shouts.  In 
the  midst  of  his  frenzy,  a  stone  from  a  catapult  struck  him  on 
the  head,  and  dashed  out  his  bewildered  brains.* 

When  the  Moors  beheld  their  prophet  slain,  and  his  banner 
in  the  dust,  they  were  seized  with  despair,  and  fled  in  confu- 
sion to  the  city.  Hamet  el  Zegri  made  some  effort  to  rally 
them,  but  was  himself  confounded  by  the  fall  of  the  dervise. 
He  covered  the  flight  of  his  broken  forces,  turning  repeatedly 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  slowly  making  his  retreat  into  the 
city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malaga  witnessed  from  their  walls,  with 
trembhng  anxiety,  the  whole  of  this  disastrous  conflict.    At 

*  Garibay,  lib.  18,  c.  83. 
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the  first  onset,  wheiithey  beheld  the  guar^  ds  of  the  camp  put 
to  flight,  they  exclaimed,  **  ^Jlah-has  g;  iven  us  the  victory!" 
and  they  sent  up  shouts  of  triumph.  'Their  exultation,  how- 
ever, was  soon  turned  into  doubt,  when  they  heheld  their 
troops  repulsed  in  repeated  attacks.  They  could  see,  from 
time  to  time,  some  distinguished  warrior  laid  low,  and  others 
brought  back  bleeding  to  the  city.  When  at  length  the  sacred 
banner  fell,  and  the  routed  troops  came  flying  to  the  gates, 
pursued  and  cut  down  by  the  foe,  horror  and  despair  seized 
upon  the  populace. 

As  Hamet  el  Zegri  entered  the  gates,  he  heard  nothing  but 
loud  lamentations:  mothers,  whose  sons  had  been  slain, 
shrieked  curses  after  him  as  he  passed;  some,  in  the  anguish 
of  their  hearts,  threw  down  their  famishing  babes  before  him, 
exclaiming,  "Trample  on  them  with  thy  horse's  feet;  for  we 
have  no  food  to  give  them,  and  we  cannot  endiu-e  their  cries." 
All  heax)ed  execrations  on  his  head,  as  the  cause  of  the  woes  of 
Malaga. 

The  warlike  part  of  the  citizens  also,  and  many  warriors, 
who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in  Mala- 
ga from  the  mountain  fortresses,  now  jomed  in  the  popular 
clamor,  for  their  hearts  were  overcome  by  the  sufferings  of 
their  families. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  this  torrent 
of  lamentations,  curses,  and  reproaches.  His  military  ascen- 
dancy was  at  an  end ;  for  most  of  his  officora,  and  the  prime 
warriors  of  his  African  band,  had  fallen  in  this  disastrous 
sally.  Turning  his  back,  therefore,  upon  the  city,  and  aban- 
doning it  to  its  own  councils,  he  retired  with  the  remnant  ot 
his  Gomeres  to  his  strong-hold  m  the  Gibralf  aro. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOW  THE  CITY  OF  MALAGA  CAPITULATED. 

THE  people  of  Malaga,  being  no  longer  overawed  by  Hamet 
el  Zegri  and  his  Gomeres,  turned  to  Ali  Dordux,  the  magnani- 
mous merchant,  and  put  tne  fate  of  the  city  into  his  nands. 
He  had  already  gained  the  alcaydes  of  the  castle  of  the  Geno- 
ese, and  of  the  citadel,  into  his  party,  and  in  the  late  con- 
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fusion  had  gained  the  sway  over  those  important  fortreesee. 
He  now  associated  himself  with  the  attaqui  Abrahen  Alhariz 
and  four  of  the  principaT 'inhabitants,  and,  forming  a  provi- 
sional  junta,  they  sent  heralds  to  the  Christian  sovereigns, 
offering  to  surrender  the  city  on  certain  terms,  protecting  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  permitting  them  to 
reside  as  Mudexaree  or  tributary  vassals,  either  in  M^aga  or 
elsewhere. 

When  the  heralds  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  made  known 
their  mission  to  king  Ferdinand,  his  anger  was  kindled.  "Ee- 
tum  to  your  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  them  that  the 
day  of  grace  is  gone  by.  They  have  persisted  in  a  fruitless 
defence,  until  they  are  driven  by  necessity  to  capitulate ;  they 
must  surrender  unconditionally,  and  abide  the  fate  of  the 
vanquished.  Those  who  merit  death  shall  suffer  death:  those 
who  merit  captivity  shall  be  made  captives." 

This  stem  reply  spread  consternation  among  the  people  of 
Malaga;  but  Ali  Dordux  comforted  them,  and  undertook  to  go 
in  person,  and  pray  for  favorable  terms.  When  the  people 
beheld  tiiis  great  and  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  so  eminent 
in  their  city,  departing  with  his  associates  on  this  mission, 
they  plucked  up  heart;  for  they  said,  "Surely  the  Christian 
king  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  man  as  AU  Dordux !" 

Ferdinand,  however,  would  not  even  admit  the  anihassadors 
to  his  presence,  ' '  Send  them  to  the  devil !"  said  he,  in  a  great 
passion,  to  the  commander  of  Leon;  "  111  not  see  them.  Let 
them  get  back  to  their  city.    They  shall  all  surrender  to  my 
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Let  us  not  address  the  enemy  as  abject  suppliants  ttIio  have 
no  power  to  injure,  but  as  v^iant  men,  who  have  weapons  in 
their  bands." 

So  they  dispatched  another  message  to  the  Christian  sover- 
eigns,  offering  to  yield  up  the  city  and  all  their  effects,  on  con- 
dition of  being  secured  in  their  personal  liberty.  Should  this 
be  denied,  they  declared  they  would  hang  from  the  battle- 
mente  fifteen  hundred  Christian  captives,  male  and  female; 
that  they  would  put  all  their  old  naen,  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, into  the  citadel,  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  sally  forth  sword 
in  hand,  to  fight  imtil  the  last  gasp.  "In  this  way,"  said  they, 
"the  Spanish  sovereigns  shaU  gain  a  bloody  victory,  and  the 
fall  of  Ualaga  be  renowned  while  the  world  endures." 

To  this  fierce  and  swelling  message,  Ferdinand  replied,  that 
if  a  single  Christian  captive  were  injiured,  not  a  Moor  in  Mal- 
aga hut  should  be  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

A  great  conflict  of  counsels  now  arose  in  Malaga.  The  war- 
riors were  for  following  up  their  menace  by  some  desperate 
act  of  vengeance  or  of  self-devotion.  Those  who  had  families 
looked  with  anguish  upon  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
thought  it  better  to  die  than  live  to  see  them  captives.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  transports  of  passion  and  despair  sub- 
sided, the  love  of  life  r^umed  its  sway,  and  they  turned  once 
more  to  Ah  Dordux,  as  the  man  most  prudent  in  coimcO  and 
able  in  negotiation.  By  his  advice,  fourteen  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  were  chosen  from  the  fourteen  districts  of  the  city, 
and  sent  to  the  camp,  bearing  a  long  letter,  couched  in  terms 
of  the  most  humble  supplication. 

Various  debates  now  took  place  in  the  Christian  camp. 
Many  of  the  cavaliers  were  exasperated  against  Malaga  for 
its  long  resistance,  which  had  caused  the  death  of  many  of 
their  relations  and  favorite  companions.  It  had  long  been  a 
Btrong-hold  also  for  Moorish  depredators,  and  the  mart  where 
most  of  the  warriors  captured  in  the  Axarquia  had  been  ex- 
posed in  triumph  and  sold  to  slavery.  They  represented, 
moreover,  that  there  were  many  Moorish  cities  yet  to  bo  be- 
sieged ;  and  that  an  example  ought  to  be  made  of  Malaga,  to 
prevent  all  obsiinate  resistance  thereafter.  They  advised, 
therefore,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  put  to  the  sword !  * 

The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  revolted  at  such  sanguinary 
counsels:  she  insisted  that  their  triumph  should  not  be  dia- 
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graced  by  cinielty.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  inflexible  in  re« 
fusing  to  grant  any  preliminaiy  terms,  insisting  on  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

The  people  of  Malaga  now  abandoned  themselves  to  par- 
oxysms of  despair;  on  the  one  side  they  saw  famine  and 
death,  on  the  other  slavery  and  chains.  The  mere  men  of 
the  sword,  who  had  no  families  to  protect,  were  loud  tor  sig- 
nalizing their  fall  by  some  iUustrious  action.  **Let  us  sacri- 
fice our  Christian  captives,  and  then  destroy  ourselves,-'  cried 
some.  **Let  us  put  all  the  women  and  children  to  death,  set 
fire  to  the  city,  fall  on  the  Christian  camp,  and  die  sword  in 
hand,"  cried  others. 

Ali  Dordux  gradually  made  his  voice  be  heard,  amidst  the 
general  clamor.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  those  who  had  children.  **Let  those  who  live  by 
the  sword,  die  by  the  sword,"  cried  he;  *'but  let  us  not  follow 
their  desperate  counsels.  Who  knows  what  sparks  of  pity 
may  be  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Christian  sovereigns, 
when  they  behold  our  imoffendiug  wives  and  daughters,  and 
our  helpless  Httle  ones !  The  Christian  queen,  they  say,  is  full 
of  mercy." 

At  these  words,  the  hearts  of  the  unhappy  people  of  Malaga 
yearned  over  their  families,  and  they  empowered  Ali  Dordux 
to  deliver  up  their  city  to  the  mercy  of  the  Castilian  sov- 
ereigns. 

The  merchant  now  went  to  and  fro,  and  had  several  com- 
munications with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  interested  sev- 
eral principal  cavaliers  in  his  cause ;  and  he  sent  rich  presents 
to  the  king  and  queen,  of  oriental  merchandise,  and  silks  and 
stuffs  of  gold,  and  jewels  and  precious  stones,  and  spices  and 
perfumes,  and  many  other  sumptuous  things,  which  he  had 
accumulated  in  his  great  tradings  with  the  east;  and  he  grad- 
ually found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns,*  Finding  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  obtained  for  the  city,  he  now,  like  a 
prudent  man  and  able  merchant,  began  to  negotiate  for  him- 
self and  his  immediate  friends.  He  represented  that  from  the 
first  they  had  been  desirous  of  yielding  up  the  city,  but  had 
been  prevented  by  warlike  and  high-handed  men,  who  had 
threatened  their  lives:  he  entreated,  therefore,  that  mercy 
might  be  extended  to  them,  and  that  they  might  not  be  con- 
founded Avith  the  guilty. 

*  MS.  Chron.  of  Valera. 
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The  sovereigns  had  accepted  the  presents  of  Ali  Dordux— 
how  could  they  then  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  petition?  So  they 
granted  a  pardon  to  him,  and  to  forty  famihes  which  he 
named ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  protected  in 
their  liberties  and  property,  and  permitted  to  reside  in  Malaga 
as  Mudexares  or  Moslem  vassals,  and  to  follow  theii'  customary 
pursuits.*  All  this  being  arranged,  Ali  Dordux  dehvered  up 
twenty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  to  remain  as  hostages, 
until  the  whole  city  should  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians. 

Don  Gutiere  de  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Leon,  now 
entered  the  city,  armed  cap-a-pie,  on  horseback,  and  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  retainers,  and  by  the  captains  and  cavaliers  of 
the  army;  and  in  a  little  while,  the  standards  of  the  cross,  and 
of  the  blessed  Santiago,  and  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  were 
elevated  on  the  principal  tower  of  the  Alcazaba.  When  these 
standards  were  beheld  from  the  camp,  the  queen  and  the 
princess  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  all  the  royal  retinue, 
knelt  down  and  gave  thanks  and  praises  to  the  holy  virgin  and 
to  Santiago,  for  this  great  triumph  of  the  faith;  and  the 
bishops  and  other  clergy  who  were  present,  and  the  choristers 
of  the  royal  chapel,  chanted  **Te  Deum  Lavdamus."  and 
"  Gloria  in  Eoccdsis.^^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 


FULFILMENT  OF  THE  PROPHECY  OF    THE  DERVISB — FATE  OF 

HAMET  EL  ZEGRI. 

No  sooner  was  the  city  delivered  up,  than  the  wretched  in- 
habitants implored  permission  to  purchase  bread  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  from  the  heaps  of  grain  which  they 
had  so  often  gazed  at  wistfully  from  their  walls.  Their  prayer 
was  granted,  and  they  issued  forth  with  the  famished  eager- 
ness of  starving  men.  It  was  piteous  to  behold  the  struggles 
of  those  unhappy  people,  as  they  contended  who  first  should 
have  their  necessities  reheved. 
'  '  ■'  -^  '      ■  .ii— — —         / 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacioe. 
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"Thus,"  says  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  **thiia  are 
the  predictions  of  false  prophets  sometimes  permitted  to  be 
verified,  but  always  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  trust  in 
them:  for  the  words  of  the  Moorish  nigromancer  came  to  pass, 
that  the  people  of  Malaga  should  eat  of  those  heaps  of  bread ; 
but  they  ate  in  humiliation  and  defeat,  and  with  sorrow  and 
bitterness  of  heart. 

Dark  and  fierce  were  the  feehngs  of  Hamet  el  Zegri,  as  he 
looked  down  from  the  castle  of  Gibralfaro  and  beheld  the 
Christian  legions  pouring  into  the  city,  and  the  standard  of 
the  cross  supplanting  the  crescent  on  the  citadel.  **  The  people 
of  Malaga,"  said  he,  **  have  trusted  to  a  man  of  trade,  and  he 
has  trafficked  them  away ;  but  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  up  as  part  of  his  bargain. 
We  have  yet  strong  walls  around  us,  and  trusty  weapons  ia 
our  hands.  Let  us  fight  until  buried  beneath  the  last  tum- 
bling tower  of  Gibralfaro,  or,  rushing  down  from  among  its 
ruios,  carry  havoc  among  the  unbelievers,  as  they  throng  the 
streets  of  Malaga !" 

The  fierceness  of  the  Gomeres,  howaver,  was  broken.  They 
could  have  died  in  the  breach,  had  their  castle  been  assailed ; 
but  the  slow  advances  of  famine  subdued  their  strength  with- 
out rousing  their  passions,  and  sapped  the  force  both  of  soul 
and  body.    They  were  almost  unanimous  for  a  surrender. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Hamet,  to  bow 
itself  to  ask  for  terms.  Still  he  trusted  that  the  valor  of  his 
defence  would  gain  him  respect  in  the  eyes  of  a  chivalrous 
foe.  **  Ali,"  said  he,  **has  negotiated  Mke  a  merchant;  I  will 
capitulate  as  a  soldier."  He  sent  a  herald,  therefore,  to  Ferdi- 
nand, offering  to  yield  up  his  castle,  but  demanding  a  separate 
treaty.*  The  Castilian  sovereign  made  a  laconic  and  stem  re- 
ply :  *  *  He  shall  receive  no  terms  but  such  as  have  been  granted 
to  the  community  of  Malaga." 

For  two  days  Hamet  el  Zegri  remained  brooding  in  his 
castle,  after  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians;  at 
length,  the  clamors  of  his  followers  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render. When  the  broken  remnant  of  this  fierce  African  gar- 
rison descended  from  their  cragged  fortress,  they  were  so  worn 
by  watchfulness,  famine,  and  battle,  yet  carried  such  a  lurking 
fury  in  their  eyes,  that  they  looked  more  like  fiends  than 
men.  They  were  all  condemned  to  slavery,  excepting  Abrahen 
■ 

♦  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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Zenete.  The  instance  of  clemency  which  he  had  shown  in  re- 
fraining to  harm  the  Spanish  striplings,  on  the  last  sally  from 
Malaga,  won  him  favorable  terms.  It  was  cited  as  a  magna- 
nimous act  by  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  all  admitted,  that 
though  a  Moor  in  blood,  he  possessed  the  Christian  heart  of  a 
CastiLian  hidalgo.* 

As  to  Hamet  el  Zegri,  on  being  asked  what  moved  him  to 
such  hardened  obstinacy,  he  rephed,  **  When  I  undertook  my 
command,  I  pledged  myself  to  fight  in  defence  of  my  faith,  my 
city,  and  my  sovereign,  until  slain  or  made  prisoner;  and  de- 
pend upgn  it,  had  I  had  men  to  stand  by  me,  I  should  have 
died  fighting,  instead  of  thus  tamely  surrendering  myself  with- 
out a  weapon  in  my  hand." 

"Such,"  says  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  **wa^  the 
diabohcal  hatred  and  stiff-necked  opposition  of  this  infidel  to 
our  holy  cause.  But  he  was  justly  served  by  our  most  Catho- 
lic and  high-minded  sovereign,  for  his  pertinacious  defence  of 
the  city ;  for  Ferdinand  ordered  that  he  should  be  loaded  with 
chains,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon."! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

HOW  THE  CASTILIAN  SOVEREIGNS  TOOK  POSSESSION  OF  THE 
OITY  OF  MALAGA,  AND  HOW  KING  FERDINAND  SIGNALIZED 
HIMSELF  BY  HIS  SKILL  IN  BARGAINING  WITH  THE  INHABI- 
TANTS FOR  THEIR  RANSOM. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  conquerors,  on  entering  Malaga, 
was  to  search  for  Christian  captives.  Nearly  sixteen  hundred 
men  and  women  were  found,  and  among  them  were  persons  of 
distinction.  Some  of  them  had  been  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
years  in  captivity.  Many  had  been  servants  to  the  Mooi-s,  or 
laborers  on  public  works,  and  some  had  passed  their  time  in 
chains  and  dungeons.  Preparations  were  made  to  celebrate 
their  deliverance  as  a  Christian  triumph.  A  tent  was  erected 
not  far  from  the  city,  and  furnished  with  an  altar  and  all  the 
solemn  decorations  of  a  chapel.    Here  the  king  and  queen 

*— --  —  1    J  -  — -  _  ■    ■     . 

*  Cura  de  los  PjvJaciDs.  cap.  84.  t  PulRar.    Cronica. 
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waited  to  receive  the  Christian  captives.  They  were  assem- 
bled iQ  the  city,  and  marshalled  forth  in  piteous  procession. 
Many  of  them  had  still  the  chains  and  shackles  on  their  legs; 
they  were  wasted  with  famine,  their  hair  and  beards  over- 
grown and  matted,  and  their  faces  pale  and  haggard  from 
long  confinement.  When  they  beheld  themselves  restored  to 
liberty,  and  surrounded  by  their  countr3rmen,  some  stared 
wildly  about  as  if  in  a  dream,  others  gave  way  to  frantic 
transports,  but  most  of  them  wept  for  joy.  All  present  were 
moved  to  tears,  by  so  touching  a  spectacle.  When  the  pro- 
cession arrived  at  what  is  called  the  Gate  of  Granada,  it  was 
met  by  a  great  concoui'se  from  the  camp,  with  crosses  and 
pennons,  who  turned  and  followed  the  captives,  singing  hymns 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  When  they  came  in  presence  of 
the  king  and  queen,  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  and 
would  have  kissed  their  feet,  as  their  saviours  and  deliverers; 
but  the  sovereigns  prevented  such  humiliation,  and  graciously 
extended  to  them  their  hands.  They  then  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  altar,  and  all  present  joined  them  in  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  their  Uberation  from  this  cruel  bondage. 
By  orders  of  the  king  and  queen,  their  chains  were  then  taken 
off,  and  they  were  clad  in  decent  raiment,  and  food  was  set  be- 
fore them.  After  they  had  eat  and  drunk,  and  were  refreshed 
and  invigorated,  they  were  provided  with  money  and  all  things 
necessary,  for  their  journey,  and  were  sent  joyfully  to  their 
homes. 

While  the  old  chroniclers  dwell  with  becoming  enthusiasm 
on  this  pure  and  affecting  triiunph  of  humanity,  they  go  on,  in 
a  strain  of  equal  eulogy,  to  describe  a  spectacle  of  a  far  different 
nature.  It  so  happened,  that  there  were  found  in  the  city 
twelve  of  those  renegade  Christians  who  had  deserted  to  the 
Moors,  and  conveyed  false  inteUigence,  during  the  siege:  a 
barbarous  species  of  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  them,  bor- 
rowed, it  is  said,  from  the  Moors,  and  peculiar  to  these  wars. 
They  were  tied  to  stakes  in  a  public  place,  and  horsemen  exer- 
cised their  skill  in  transpiercing  them  with  pointed  reeds, 
hurled  at  them  while  careering  at  full  speed,  until  the  miserable 
victims  expired  beneath  their  wounds.  Several  apostate  Moors, 
also,  who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  had  afterwards  re- 
lapsed into  their  early  faith  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Malaga 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition,  were  publicly  burnt. 
*'  These,"  says  an  old  Jesuit  historian,  exultingly,  **  these  were 
the  tuts  of  reeds  and  the  illuminations  most  pleasing  for  this 
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victorious  festival,  and  for  the  Catholic  piety  of  our  sove» 
reigns  I"  * 

When  the  city  was  cleansed  from  the  impurities  and  offen- 
sive odors  which  had  collected  during  the  siege,  the  bishops  and 
other  clei^  who  accompanied  the  court,  and  the  choir  of  the 
royal  chapel,  walked  in  procession  to  the  principal  moeque, 
which  was  consecrated,  and  entitled  Santa  Maria  de  la  Incarna- 
cion.  This  done,  the  king  and  queen  entered  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  the  grand  cardinal  of  Si)ain,  and  the  principal  nobles 
and  cavaUers  of  the  army,  and  heard  a  solemn  mass.  The 
church  was  then  elevated  into  a  cathedral,  and  Malaga  was 
made  a  bishopric,  and  many  of  the  neighboring  towns  were 
comprehended  in  its  diocese.  The  queen  took  up  her  residence 
in  the  Alcazaba,  in  the  apartments  of  her  valiant  treasurer, 
Ruy  Lopez,  from  whence  she  had  a  view  of  the  whole  city ;  but 
the  king  established  his  quarters  in  the  warrior  castle  of  Gib- 
ralfaro. 

And  now  came  to  be  considered  the  disposition  of  the  Moorish 
prisoners.  All  those  who  were  strangers  in  the  city,  and  had 
either  taken  refuge  there,  or  had  entered  to  defend  it,  were  at 
once  considered  slaves.  They  were  divided  into  thLree  lots: 
one  was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  in  redeeming  Christian 
captives  from  bondage,  either  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  or  in 
AMca;  the  second  lot  was  divided  among  those  who  had  aided 
either  in  field  or  cabinet,  in  the  present  siege,  according  to  their 
rank;  the  third  was  appropriated  to  defray,  by  their  sale,  the 
great  exi)enses  incurred  in  the  reduction  of  the  place.  A  hun" 
dred  of  the  Gomeres  were  sent  as  presents  to  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  were  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity.  Fifty  Moorish 
maidens  were  sent  to  the  queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  sister  to 
king  Ferdinand,  and  thirty  to  the  queen  of  Portugal.  Isabella 
made  presents  of  others  to  the  ladies  of  her  household,  and  of 
the  noble  families  of  Spain. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga  were  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Moorish  Jews,  for  the  most  part  women,  speaking  the  Arabic 
language,  and  dressed  in  the  Moresco  fashion.  These  were 
ransomed  by  a  wealthy  Jew  of  Castile,  farmer-general  of  the 
royal  revenues  derived  from  the  Jews  of  Spain.    He  agreed  to 


♦•'Los  renefjfftdoc  fuoron  acafiavareados:  y  los  con  versos  quemados:  y  estos 
fueron  las  cailas,  y  luminarias  mas  alegres,  por  la  fiesta  de  la  vitoria,  para  la  piedad 
Catholic£|.  de  nuestros  Reyes. "«-^&urca.   AnaXe^  de  Arngon^  torn.  S,  Bey  xju.  c.  8. 
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mako  up,  within  a  certain  time,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
doblas,  or  pistoles  of  gold ;  all  the  money  and  jewels  of  the 
captives  being  taken  in  part  payment.  They  were  sent  to  Cas- 
tile, in  two  armed  galleys. 

As  to  the  great  mass  of  Moorish  inhabitants,  they  implored 
that  they  might  not  be  scattered  and  sold  into  captivity,  biit 
might  be  permitted  to  ransom  themselves  by  an  amount  paid 
within  a  certain  time.  Upon  this,  king  Ferdinand  took  th« 
advice  of  certain  of  his  ablest  counsellors:  they  said  to  him, 
"  If  you  hold  out  a  prospect  of  hopeless  captivity,  the  infidels 
will  throw  all  their  gold  and  jewels  into  wells  and  pita,  and  you 
will  lose  the  greater  part  of  the  spoil;  but  if  you  fix  a  general 
rate  of  ransom,  and  receive  their  money  and  jewels  in  part 
payment,  nothing  will  be  destroyed."  The  king  relished 
greatly  this  advice;  and  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants should  bo  ransomed  at  the  general  rate  of  thirty  doblas 
or  pistoles  in  gold  for  each  individual,  male  or  female,  large  or 
small;  that  aU  their  gold,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  should  be 
received  immediately  in  part  payment  of  the  general  amount, 
and  that  the  residue  should  be  paid  within  eight  months;  that 
if  any  of  the  number,  actually  living,  should  die  in  the  interim, 
their  ransom  should  nevertheless  be  paid.  If,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  amount  were  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  the 
eight  months,  they  should  all  be  considered  and  treated  as 
slaves. 

The  unfortunate  Mooi-s  were  eager  to  catch  at  the  least  hope 
of  future  liberty,  and  consented  to  these  hard  conditions.  The 
most  rigorous  procautions  were  taken  to  exact  them  to  the 
uttermost.  The  inhabitants  were  numbered  by  houses  and 
families,  and  their  names  taken  down;  their  most  precious 
effects  were  made  up  into  parcels,  and  sealed  and  inscribed  with 
their  names;  and  they  were  ordered  to  repair  with  them  to  cer- 
tain large  corrales  or  incloaures  adjoining  the  Alcazaba,  which 
were  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  overlooked  by  watch- 
towers,  to  which  places  the  cavalgadas  of  Christian  captives 
had  usually  been  driven,  to  be  confined  until  the  time  of  sale, 
like  cattle  in  the  market.  The  Moors  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  houses  one  by  one;  all  their  money,  necklace,  bracelets, 
and  anklets  of  gold,  pearl,  coral,  and  precious  stones,  were 
taken  from  them  at  the  threshold,  and  their  persons  so  rigor- 
ously searched  that  they  carried  off  nothing  concealed. 
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through  the  streets,  heavily  burdened,  towards  the  Alcazaba. 
As  they  left  their  homes,  they  smote  their  breasts,  and  wrung 
their  hands,  and  raised  their  weeping  eyes  to  heaven  in  anguish ; 
and,  this  is  recorded  as  their  plaint:  **0  Malaga  1  city  so 
renowned  and  beautiful  I  where  now  is  the  strength  of  thy  cas- 
tles, where  the  grandeur  of  thy  towers?  Of  what  avail  have 
been  thy  mighty  waUs,  for  the  protection  of  thy  children? 
Behold  them  driven  from  thy  pleasant  abodes,  doomed  to  drag 
out  a  Hfe  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  land,  and  to  die  far  from  the 
home  of  their  infancy !  What  will  become  of  thy  old  men  and 
matrons,  when  their  gray  hairs  shall  be  no  longer  reverenced? 
What  will  become  of  thy  maidens,  so  delicately  reared  and 
tenderly  cherished,  when  reduced  to  hard  and  menial  servi- 
tude? Behold,  thy  once  happy  famihes  are  scattered  asunder, 
never  again  to  be  imited ;  sons  are  separated  from  their  fathers, 
husbands  from  their  wives,  and  tender  children  from  their 
mothers :  they  will  bewail  each  other  in  foreign  lands,  but  their 
lamentations  will  be  the  scoff  of  the  stranger.  O  Malaga  1 
city  of  our  birth  I  who  can  behold  thy  desolation,  and  not  shed 
teeups  of  bitterness?"  * 

When  Malaga  was  completely  secured,  a  detachment  was 
sent  against  two  fortresses  near  the  sea,  caUed  Mixas  and 
Osuna,  which  had  frequently  harassed  the  Christian  camp. 
The  inhabitants  were  threatened  with  the  sword,  unless  they 
instantly  surrendered.  They  claimed  the  same  terms  that  had 
been  granted  to  Malaga,  imagining  them  to  be  freedom  of  per- 
son and  security  of  property.  Their  claim  was  granted ;  they 
were  transported  to  Malaga  with  all  their  riches,  and,  on  ar- 
riving there,  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation  at  finding 
themselves  captives.  **  Ferdinand,"  observes  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  **  was  a  man  of  his  word;  they  were  shut  up  in  the 
inclosure  at  the  Alcazaba  with  the  people  of  Malaga,  and  shared 
their  fate." 

The  unhappy  captives  remained  thus  crowded  in  the  court- 
yards of  the  Alcazaba,  like  sheep  in  a  fold,  until  they  could  be 
sent  by  sea  and  land  to  Seville.  They  were  then  distributed 
about  in  city  and  country,  each  Christian  family  having  one 
or  more  to  feed  and  maiutain  as  servants,  until  the  term  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  residue  of  the  ransom  should  expire. 
The  captives  had  obtained  permission  that  several  of  their  num- 
ber should  go  about  among  the  Moorish  towns  of  the  kingdom 

— ^— — — ^^^^~^— ^         ■  ■  .III  -  -  -   _     ■     —  ■  ■  ^ 

*  Fulmar. 
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of  Granada,  collecting  contributions  to  aid  in  the  purchase  ol 
their  liberties;  but  these  towns  were  too  much  impoverished 
by  the  war,  and  engrossed  by  their  own  distresses,  to  lend  a 
listening  ear:  so  the  time  expired  without  the  residue  of  the 
ransom  being  paid,  and  all  the  captives  of  Malaga,  to  the 
number,  as  some  say,  of  eleven,  and  others  of  fifteen  thousand, 
became  slaves!  ** Never,"  exclaims  the  worthy  Fray  Anto- 
nio Agapida,  in  one  of  his  msual  bursts  of  zeal  and  loyalty, 
*  *  never  has  there  been  recorded  a  more  adroit  and  sagacious  ar- 
rangement than  this  made  by  the  CathoUc  monarch,  by  which 
he  not  only  secured  all  the  property  and  half  of  the  ransom  of 
these  infidels,  but  finally  got  possession  of  their  persons  into 
the  bargain.  This  truly  may  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  pious  and  pohtic  Ferdinand,  and  as  raising 
him  above  the  generaUty  of  conquerors,  who  hrve  merely  the 
valor  to  gain  victories,  but  lack  the  prudence  and  management 
accessary  to  turn  them  to  account." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


HOW  KING  FERDINAND  PREPARBSD  TO  CARRY  THE  WAR  INTO  A 
DIFFERENT  PART  OF  THE  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  MOORS. 

The  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had  now  been 
conquered  by  the  Christian  arms.  The  sea-port  of  Malaga  was 
captured :  the  fierce  and  warhke  inhabitants  of  the  Serrania 
de  Ronda,  and  the  other  mountain  holds  of  the  frontier,  were 
all  disarmed,  and  reduced  to  peaceful  and  laborious  vassalge; 
their  haughty  fortresses,  which  had  so  long  overawed  the  val- 
leys of  Andalusia,  now  displayed  the  standard  of  Castile  and 
Arragon;  the  watch-towers,  which  crowned  every  height,  and 
from  whence  the  infidels  had  kept  a  vulture  eye  over  the  Chris- 
tian territories,  were  now  either  dismantled,  or  garrisoned 
with  Catholic  troops.  **What  signalized  and  sanctified  this 
great  triumph,"  adds  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
**were  the  emblems  of  ecclesiastical  domination  which  every 
where  appeared.  In  every  direction  arose  stately  convente 
and  monasteries,  those  fortresses  of  the  faith,  garrisoned  by 
its  spiritual  soldiery  of  monks  and  friars.  The  sacred  melody 
of  Christian  bells  was  again  heard  among  the  mountains,  call' 
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ing  to  early  matins,  or  sounding  the  Angeles  at  the  solemn 
hour  of  evening." 

While  this  part  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  reduced  hy  the 
Christian  sword,  the  central  part,  round  the  city  of  Granada, 
forming  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  territory,  was  held  in  vassal- 
age of  the  Castihan  monarch,  hy  Boahdil,  sumamed  El  Chico. 
That  unfortunate  prince  lost  no  occasion  to  propitiate  the  con- 
querors of  his  country  by  acts  of  homage,  and  by  professions 
that  must  have  been  foreign  to  his  heart.  No  sooner  had  he 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Malaga,  than  he  sent  congratulations 
to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  accompanied  with  presents  of  horses 
richly  caparisoned  for  the  king,  and  precious  cloth  of  gold  and 
oriental  perfumes  for  the  queen.  His  congratulations  and  his 
presents  were  received  with  the  utmost  graciousness ;  and 
the  short-sighted  prince,  lulled  by  the  temporary  and  politic 
forbearance  of  Ferdinand,  flattered  himself  that  he  was  secur- 
ing the  lasting  friendship  of  that  monarch. 

The  policy  of  Boahdil  had  its  transient  and  superficial  advan- 
tages. The  portion  of  Moorish  territory  imder  his  immediate 
sway  had  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war:  the  husband- 
men cultivated  their  luxuriant  fields  in  security,  and  the  vega 
of  Granada  once  more  blossomed  hke  the  rose.  The  merchants 
again  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic :  the  gates  of  the  city  wore 
thronged  with  beasts  of  burden,  bringing  the  rich  products  of 
every  clime.  Yet,  while  the  people  of  Granada  rejoiced  in 
their  teeming  fields  and  crowded  marts,  they  secretly  despised 
the  policy  which  had  procured  them  these  advantages,  and 
held  Boahdil  for  Uttle  better  than  an  apostate  and  an  unbehever. 
Muley  Abdallah  el  Zagal  was  now  the  hope  of  the  unconquered 
part  of  the  kingdom;  and  every  Moor,  whose  spirit  was  not 
quite  subdued  with  his  fortunes,  lauded  the  valor  of  the  old 
monarch  and  his  fidelity  to  the  faith,  and  wished  success  to 
his  standard. 

El  2^gal,  though  he  no  longer  sat  enthroned  in  the  Alham- 
bra,  yet  reigned  over  more  considerable  domains  than  his 
nephew.  His  territories  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Jaen 
along  the  borders  of  Murcia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  reached 
into  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  northeast,  he  held 
the  cities  of  Baza  and  Guadix,  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
regions.  He  had  the  important  sea-port  of  Almeria,  also, 
which  at  one  time  rivalled  Granada  itself  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. Beside  these;  his  territories  included  a  great  part  of 
the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  which  extend  across  the  kingdom 
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and  shoot  out  branches  towards  the  searcoast.  This  mountain- 
ous region  was  a  strong-hold  of  wealth  and  power.  Its  siern 
and  rocky  heights,  rising  to  the  clouds,  seemed  to  set  invasion 
at  defiance;  yet  within  their  rugged  embraces  were  sheltered 
delightful  valleys,  of  the  happiest  temperature  and  richest 
fertility.  The  cool  springs  and  hmpid  rills  which  gushed  out 
in  all  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  abundant  streams, 
which,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  were  supplied  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  spread  a  perpetual  verdure  over  the  skirts  and 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and,  collecting  in  silver  rivers  in  the  valleys, 
wound  along  among  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  and  groves 
of  oranges  and  citrons,  of  almonds,  figs,  and  pomegranates. 
Here  was  produced  the  finest  silk  of  Spain,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  manufacturers.  The  sun-burnt  side3 
of  the  hills,  also,  were  covered  with  vineyards;  the  abundant 
herbage  of  the  moimtain  ravines,  and  the  rich  pasturage  of  the 
valleys,  fed  vast  flocks  and  herds;  and  even  the  arid  and  rocky 
bosoms  of  the  heights  teemed  with  wealth,  from  the  mines  of 
various  metals  with  which  they  were  impregnated.  In  a 
word,  the  Alpuxarra  mountains  had  ever  been  the  great  source 
of  revenue  to  the  monarchs  of  Granada.  Their  inhabitants, 
also,  were  hardy  and  warhke,  and  a  sudden  summons  from 
the  Moorish  king  could  at  any  time  call  forth  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men  from  their  rocky  fastnesses. 

Such  was  the  rich  but  rugged  fragment  of  an  empire  which 
remained  under  the  sway  of  the  old  warrior  monarch  El  Zagal. 
The  moimtain  barriers  by  which  it  was  locked  up,  had  pro- 
tected it  from  most  of  the  ravages  of  the  present  war.  El 
Zagal  prepared  himself,  by  strengthening  every  fortress,  to 
battle  fiercely  for  its  maintenance. 

The  CathoHc  sovereigns  saw  that  fresh  troubles  and  toils 
awaited  them.  The  war  had  to  be  carried  into  a  new  quarter, 
demanding  immense  expenditures ;  and  new  ways  and  means 
must  be  devised  to  replenish  their  exhausted  coffers.  *  *  As  this 
was  a  holy  war,  however,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  **  and 
peculiarly  redounded  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  the 
clergy  were  full  of  zeal,  and  contributed  vast  sums  of  money 
and  large  bodies  of  troops.  A  pious  fund  was  also  produced, 
from  the  first  fruits  of  that  glorious  institution,  the  Inquisi- 
tion." 

It  so  happened,  that  about  this  time  there  were  many  fami- 
lies of  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and 
Valentia,  and  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  whose  forefathers 
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had  been  Jews,  but  had  boen  converted  to  Christianity,  Not- 
withstanding the  outward  piety  of  these  families,  it  was  sur- 
mised, and  soon  came  to  be  strongly  suspected,  that  many  of 
them  had  a  secret  hankering  after  Judaism;  and  it  was  even 
whispered,  that  some  of  them  practised  Jewish  rites  in  private. 

The  Catholic  monarch  (continues  Agapida)  had  a  righteous 
abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of  heresy,  and  a  fervent  zeal  for  'the 
faith;  he  ordered,  therefore,  a  strict  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  these  pseudo  Christians.  Inquisitors  were  sent  into 
these  provinces  for  the  purpose,  who  proceeded  with  their  ac- 
customed zeaL  The  consequence  was,  that  many  families  were 
convicted  of  apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  Judaism.  Some,  who  had  grace  and  policy 
sufficient  to  reform  in  time,  were  again  received  into  the  Chris-. 
tdan  fold,  after  being  severely  mulcted  and  condemned  to 
heavy  penance;  others  were  burnt  at  auto  dafis,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  public,  and  their  property  was  confiscated  for 
the  good  of  the  state. 

As  these  Hebrews  were  of  great  wealth,  and  had  a  hereditary 
passion  for  jewelry,  there  was  found  abundant  store  in  their 
possesion  of  gold  and  silver,  of  rings  and  necklaces,  and 
strings  of  pearl  and  coral,  and  precious  stones; — treasures  easy 
of  transportation,  and  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  emergen- 
cies of  war.  "In  this  way,"  concludes  the  pious  Agapida, 
"these  backsliders,  by  the  ell-seeing  contrivances  of  Provi- 
dence, were  made  to  serve  the  righteous  cause  which  they  had 
so  treacherously  deserted ;  and  their  apostate  wealth  was  sanc- 
tified by  being  devoted  to  the  service  of  Heaven  and  thecrown, 
in  this  holy  crusade  against  the  infidela" 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  th^e  pious  financial  expe- 
dients received  some  check  from  the  interference  of  queen 
Isabella.  Her  pBnetra,ting  eyes  discovered  that  many  enormi- 
ties had  been  committed  under  color  of  religious  zeal,  and 
many  innocent  persons  accused  by  false  witnesses  of  apostasy, 
either  through  malice  or  a  hope  of  obtaining  their  wealth:  she 
caused  strict  investigation,  therefore,  into  the  proceedings 
which  had  been  held;  many  of  which  were  reversed,  and 
suborners  punished  in  proportion  to  their  guilt.* 

■  Pulgar.  ports,  c.  100. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

HOW  KING  FERDINAND  INVADED  THE  EASTERN  SIDE  OP  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  GRANADA,  AND  HOW  HE  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  EL 
ZAGAL. 

"MuLEY  Abd ALLAH  EL  Zagal,"  says  the  venerable  Jesuit 
father,  Pedro  Abarca,  **was  the  most  venomous  Mahometan 
in  all  Morisma:"  and  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  most 
devoutly  echoes  his  opinion;  ** Certainly,"  adds  the  latter, 
"none  ever  opposed  a  more  heathenish  and  diaboUcal  obstinacy 
to  the  holy  inroads  of  the  cross  and  sword." 

El  Zagal  felt  tha!t  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  quicken 
his  popularity  with  the  people,  and  that  nothing  was  more 
effectual  than  a  successful  inroad.  The  Moors  loved  the  stir- 
ring call  to  arms,  and  a  wild  foray  among  the  mountains ;  and 
dehghted  more  in  a  hasty  spoil,  wrested  with  hard  fighting 
from  the  Christians,  than  in  all  the  steady  and  certain  gains 
secured  by  peaceful  traffic. 

There  reigned  at  this  time  a  careless  security  along  the  fron- 
tier of  Jaen.  The  alcaydes  of  the  Christian  fortresses  were 
confident  of  the  friendship  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and  they  fan- 
cied his  uncle  too  distant  and  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own 
perplexities,  to  think  of  molesting  them.  On  a  sudden,  El 
Zagal  issued  out  of  Guadix  with  a  chosen  band,  passed  rapidly 
through  the  mountains  which  extend  behind  Granada,  and  feU 
like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  territories  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Alcala  la  Heal.  Before  the  alarm  could  be  spread  and  the  fron- 
tier roused,  he  had  made  a  wide  career  of  destruction  through 
the  country,  sacking  and  burning  viUages,  sweeping  off  fiocks 
and  herds,  and  carrying  away  captives.  The  warriors  of  the 
frontier  assembled ;  but  El  Zagal  was  already  far  on  his  return 
through  the  mountains,  and  he  re-entered  the  gates  of  Guadix 
in  triumph,  his  army  laden  with  Christian  spoil,  and  conduct- 
ing an  immense  cavalgada.  Such  was  one  of  the  fierce  El 
Zagal's  preparatives  for  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Christian 
king,  exciting  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  people,  and  gaining  for 
himself  a  transient  popularity. 

King  Ferdinand  assembled  his  army  at  Murcia  in  the  spring 
of  1488.  He  left  that  city  on  the  fifth  of  June,  with  a  flying 
camp  of  four  thousand  horse  and  fourteen  thousand  foot.    The 
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marques  of  Cadiz  led  the  van,  followed  by  the  ad 
Murcia.  The  army  entered  the  Moorish  frontier 
coast,  spreading  terror  through  the  land ;  wherever : 
the  towns  surrendered  without  a  blow,  so  great  wa 
of  experiencing  the  woes  which  had  desolated  t] 
frontier.  In  this  way,  Vera,  Velez  el  Rubio,  Velez 
and  many  towns  of  inferior  note,  to  the  numb^ 
yielded  at  the  first  summons. 

It  was  not  imtil  it  approached  Almeria,  that  th 
with  resistance.  This  important  city  was  conn 
the  prince  Zehm,  a  relation  of  El  Zagal.  He  le( 
Moors  bravely  to  the  encounter,  and  skirmished  fi 
the  advance  guard  in  the  gardens  near  the  city.  I 
nand  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  ai 
his  troops  from  the  skirmish.  He  saw  that  to  atta( 
with  his  present  force  was  fruitless.  Having  recoi 
city  and  its  environs,  therefore,  against  a  future  c^i 
retii-ed  with  his  army  and  marched  towards  Baza. 

The  old  warrior  El  Zagal  was  himself  drawn  up 
of  Baza,  with  a  powerful  garrison.  He  felt  confid 
strength  of  the  place,  and  rejoiced  when  he  hea 
Christian  king  was  approaching.  In  the  valley 
Baza^  there  extended  a  great  tract  of  gardens,  like 
grove,  and  intersected  by  canals  and  water-courses, 
stationed  a  powerful  ambuscade  of  arquebusiers  an(: 
men.  The  vanguard  of  the  Christian  army  cami 
gayly  up  the  mlley,  with  great  sound  of  drum  an 
and  led  on  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz  and  the  ad 
Murcia.  As  they  drew  near.  El  Zagal  sallied  forth 
and  foot,  and  attacked  them  for  a  time  with  ^; 
Gradually  falling  back,  as  if  pressed  by  their  super; 
drew  the  exulting  Christians  among  the  gardens, 
the  Moors  in  ambuscade  burst  from  their  concei 
opened  such  a  terrible  fire  in  flank  and  rear,  th^ 
the  Christians  were  slain,  and  the  rest  thrown  intci 
Eing  Ferdinand  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  disastrc 
of  his  troops,  and  gave  signal  for  the  vanguard  to  ] 

El  Zagal  did  not  permit  the  foe  to  draw  oflF  unmc 
dering  out  fresh  squadrons,  he  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
ing  troops  with  loud  and  triumphant  shouts,  di 
before  him  with  dreadful  havoc.  The  old  war- 
Zagal  1  El  Zagal  1"  was  again  put  up  by  the  Moc 
echoed  with  transport  from  the  walls  of  the  city. 
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tians  were  for  a  time  in  immiiient  peril  of  a  complete  route, 
when  fortunately  the  adelantado  of  Murcia  threw  himself  with 
a  large  hody  of  horse  and  foot  between  the  pursuers  and  the 
pursued,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  latter,  and  giving  them  time 
to  rally.  The  Moors  were  now  attacked  so  vigorously  in  turn, 
that  they  gave  over  the  unequal  contest,  and  drew  back  slowly 
into  the  city.  Many  vahant  cavahers  were  slain  in  this  skir- 
mish, among  the  number  of  whom  was  Don  Philip  of  Arragon, 
Master  of  the  chivalry  of  St.  George  of  Montesor;  he  was 
illegitimate  son  of  the  king's  illegitimate  brother  Don  Carlos, 
and  his  death  was  greatly  bewailed  by  Fe^inand.  He  had 
formerly  been  archbishop  of  Palermo,  but  had  doffed  the  cas- 
sock for  the  cuirass,  and  had  thus,  according  to  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  gained  a  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  by  falling  in 
this  holy  war. 

The  warm  reception  of  his  advanced  guard  by  the  old  war- 
rior El  Zagal,  brought  king  Ferdinand  to  a  pause :  he  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  neighboring  river  Guadalquiton,  and  began 
to  consider  whether  he  had  acted  wisely  in  undertaking  this 
campaign  with  his  present  force.  His  late  successes  had  prob- 
ably rendered  him  over-confident :  El  Zagal  had  again  schooled 
him  into  his  characteristic  caution.  He  saw  that  the  old  war- 
rior was  too  formidably  ensconced  in  Baza,  to  be  dislodged  by 
any  thing  except  a  powerful  army  and  battering  artillery ;  and 
he  feared,  that  should  he  persist  in  his  invasion,  some  disaster 
might  befall  his  army,  either  from  the  enterprise  of  the  foe,  or 
from  a  pestilence  which  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Ferdinand  retired,  therefore,  from  before  Baza,  as  he  had  on 
a  former  occasion  from  before  Loxa,  aU  the  wiser  for  a  whole- 
some lesson  in  warfare,  but  by  no  means  grateful  to  those  who 
had  given  it,  and  with  a  solemn  determination  to  have  his  re- 
venge upon  his  teachers. 

He  now  took  measm'es  for  the  security  of  the  places  gained 
in  this  campaign ;  placing  in  them  strong  garrisons,  weU  armed 
and  suppUed,  charging  their  alcaydes  to  be  vigilant  on  their 
posts  and  to  give  no  rest  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  the  fron- 
tier was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  brave  Luis  Fernan- 
dez Puerto  Carrero.  As  it  was  evident,  from  tlie  warlike 
character  of  El  Zagal,  that  there  would  be  abundance  of  active 
service  and  hard  fighting,  many  hidalgos  and  young  cavaliers, 
eager  for  distinction,  remained  with  Puerto  Carrero. 

AH  these  dispositions  being  made,  king  Ferdinand  closed  the 
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dubious  campaign  of  this  year,  not,  as  usual,  by  returning  in 
triumph  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  some  important  city  of  his 
dominions,  but  by  disbanding  the  troops,  and  repairing  to  pray 
at  the  cross  of  Caravaca. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


HOW  THE  HOOBS  IffADE  VARIOUS  ENTERPRISES  AGAINST  THE 

CHRISTIANS. 

**  While  the  pious  king  Ferdinand,"  observes  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  "  was  humbling  himself  before  the  cross,  and  devout- 
ly praying  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  that  fierce  pagan 
El  Zagal,  depending  merely  on  his  arm  of  flesh  and  sword  of 
steel,  pursued  his  diabolical  outrages  upon  the  Christians."  No 
sooner  was  the  invading  army  disbanded,  than  El  Zagal  saUied 
forth  from  his  strong-hold,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  all 
those  parts  that  had  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  castle 
of  Nixar,  being  carelessly  guarded,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
its  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The  old  warrior  raged  with 
sanguinary  fury  about  the  whole  frontier,  attacking  convoys, 
slaying,  wounding,  and  making  prisoners,  and  coming  by  sur- 
prise upon  the  Christians  wherever  they  were  off  their  guard. 

The  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  CuUar,  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  in  its  difficult  situation, 
being  built  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  surrounded  by 
precipices,  ventured  to  absent  himself  from  his  post.  The  vigi- 
lant El  Zagal  was  suddenly  before  it,  with  a  powerful  force:  he 
stormed  the  town  sword  in  hand,  fought  the  Christians  from 
street  to  street,  and  drove  them,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the 
citadel.  Here  a  veteran  captain,  by  the  name  of  Juan  de  Ava- 
los,  a  gray-headed  warrior  scarred  in  many  a  battle,  assumed 
the  command  and  made  an  obstinate  defence.  Neither  the  mul- 
titude of  the  enemy,  nor  the  vehemence  of  their  attacks,  though 
led  on  by  the  terrible  El  Zagal  himself,  had  power  to  shake  the 
f (*i;itude  of  this  doughty  old  soldier. 

The  Moors  undermined  the  outer  walls  and  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  fortress,  and  made  their  way  into  the  exterior  court. 
The  alcayde  manned  the  tops  of  his  towers,  pouring  down 
melted  pitch,  and  showering  darts,  arrows,  stones,  and  all 
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kiiids  of  missilea,  upon  the  assailants.  The  Moors  were  drivea 
out  of  the  court ;  but,  being  reinforced  with  fresh  troops,  r&- 
turned  repeatedly  to  the  assault.  For  five  days  the  combat 
was  kept  up:  the  Christians  were  nearly  exhausted,  but  they 
were  sustained  by  the  cheeringa  of  their  staunch  old  alcayde; 
and  they  feared  death  from  the  cruel  El  Zagal,  should  they 
surrender.  At  length  the  approach  of  a  powerful  force  under 
Puerto  Oarrero  relieved  them  from  this  fearful  peril.  El  Zagal 
abandoned  the  assault,  but  set  flre  to  the  town  in  his  rage  and 
disappointment,  and  retired  to  his  stroi^-hold  of  Guadiz. 

The  example  of  El  Zagal  roused  his  adherents  to  action. 
Two  bold  Moorish  alcaydes,  Ali  Altar  and  Yza  Altar,  com- 
manding the  fortresses  of  Alhenden  and  Salobrefia,  laid  waste 
the  country  of  the  subjects  of  Boabdil,  and  the  places  which 
had  recenUy  submitted  to  the  Christians :  they  swept  off  the 
cattle,  carried  off  captives,  and  harassed  the  whole  of  Qua 
newly  conquered  foxjntier. 

The  Moors  also  of  Atmeria,  and  Tavemas,  and  Purchena, 
made  inroads  into  Murcia,  and  carried  flre  and  sword  into  its 
most  fertile  regions  On  the  opposite  frontier,  also,  am<mg 
the  wild  valleys  and  rugged  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Bormeja,  or 
Bed  Moimtains,  many  of  the  Moors  who  had  lately  submitted 
again  flew  to  arms.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  suppressed  by 
timely  vigilance  the  rebellion  of  the  mountain  town  of  Qausin, 
aituated  on  a  high  peak,  almost  among  the  clouds;  but  others 
of  the  Moors  fortified  themselves  in  rock-built  towers  and 
castles,  inhabited  solely  by  warriors,  from  whence  they  car- 
ried on  a  continual  war  of  forage  and  depredation ;  sweeping 
suddenly  down  into  the  valleys,  and  carrying  off  flocks  and 
herds  and  all  kinds  of  booty  to  these  eagle-nests,  to  which  it 
was  perOous  and  fruitless  to  pursue  them. 

The  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  closes  his  history 
of  this  checkered  year,  in  quite  a  different  strain  from  those 
triumphant  periods  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  wind  up 
the  victorious  campaigns  of  the  sovereigns.  "Great  and 
m^hty,"  says  this  venerable  clu-onicler,  "were  the  floods  and 
tempests  which  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Arragon,  about  this  time.  It  seemed  as  though  the  win- 
dows of  Heaven  were  again  opened,  and  a  second  deluge  over- 
whelming the  face  of  nature.  The  clouds  burst  aa  it  were  in 
cataracts  upon  the  earth;  torrents  rushed  down  from  the 
mountains,  overflowing  the  vallej-s ;  brooks  were  swelled  into 
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away  by  their  own  streams ;  the  affrighted  shepherds  saw  their 
flocks  drowned  in  the  midst  of  the  pasture,  and  were  fain  to 
take  refuge  for  their  hves  in  towers  and  high  places.  The 
Guadalquivir  for  a  time  became  a  roaring  and  tumultuous  sea, 
inundating  the  inunense  plain  of  the  Zablada,  and  filling  the 
fair  city  of  Seville  with  affright. 

**  A  vast  black  cloud  moved  over  the  land,  accompanied  by  a 
hurricane  and  a  trembling  of  the  earth.  Houses  were  mi- 
roofed,  the  walls  and  battlements  of  fortresses  shaken,  and 
lofty  towers  rocked  to  their  foundations.  Ships,  riding  at 
anchor,  were  either  stranded  or  swallowed  up;  others,  under 
sail,  were  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  mountain  waves,  and  cast 
upon  the  land,  where  the  whirlwind  rent  them  in  pieces  and 
scattered  them  in  fragments  in  the  air.  Doleful  was  the  ruin 
and  great  the  terror,  when  this  baleful  cloud  passed  by;  and 
it  left  a  long  track  of  desolation  over  sea  and  land.  Some  of 
the  faint-hearted,"  adds  Antonio  Agapida,  ** looked  upon  this 
torment  of  the  elements  as  a  prodigious  event,  out  of  the 
course  of  nature.  In  the  weakness  of  their  fears,  they  con- 
nected it  with  those  troubles  which  occurred  in  various  places, 
considering  it  a  portent  of  some  great  calamity,  about  to  be 
wrought  by  the  violence  of  the  bloody-handed  El  Zagal  and 
his  fierce  adherents." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


HOW  KING  FERDINAND  PREPARED  TO  BESIEGE  THE  CITY  OF  BAZA 
AND  HOW  THE  OITY  PREPARED  FOR  DEFENCE. 

The  stormy  winter  had  passed  away,  and  the  spring  of  1489 
was  advancing ;  yet  the  heavy  rains  had  broken  up  the  roads, 
the  mountain  brooks  were  swoln  to  raging  torrents,  and  the 
late  shallow  and  peaceful  rivers  were  deep,  turbulent,  and 
dangerous.  The  Christian  troops  had  been  summoned  to 
assemble  in  early  spring  on  the  frontiers  of  Jaen,  but  were 
slow  in  arriving  at  the  appointed  place.  They  were  entangled 
in  the  miry  defiles  of  the  mountains,  or  fretted  impatiently  on 
the  banks  of  impassable  floods.  It  was  late  in  the  month  of 
May,  before  they  assembled  in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the 
proposed  invasion;  when,  at  length,  a  valiant  army,  of  thirteer 
thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  marched  merrily  ov 
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the  border.  The  queen  remained  at  the  city  of  Jaen,  with  the 
prince-royal  and  the  princesses  her  children,  accompanied  and 
supported  by  the  venerable  cardinal  of  Spam,  and  those  rev- 
erend prelates  who  assisted  in  her  coimcils  throughout  this 
holy  war. 

The  plan  of  king  Ferdinand  was  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of 
Baza,  the  key  of  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  Moor.  That 
important  fortress  taken,  Guadix  and  Ahneria  must  soon 
follow,  and  then  the  power  of  El  Zagal  would  be  at  an  end. 
As  the  CathoUc  king  advanced,  he  had  first  to  secure  various 
castles  and  strong-holds  in  the  vicinity  of  Baza,  which  might 
otherwise  harass  his  army.  Some  of  these  made  obstinate 
resistance,  especially  the  town  of  Cuxar.  The  Christians  as- 
saiLod  the  waUs  with  various  machines,  to  sap  them  and  batter 
them  down.  The  brave  alcayde,  Hubec  Adalgan,  opposed 
force  to  force  and  engine  to  engine.  He  manned  his  towers 
with  his  bravest  warriors,  who  rained  down  an  iron  shower 
upon  the  enemy ;  and  he  linked  cauldrons  together  by  strong 
chains,  and  cast  fire  from  them,  consuming  the  wooden  engines, 
of  their  assailants,  and  those  who  managed  them. 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  several  days:  the  bravery  of 
the  alcayde  could  not  save  his  fortress  from  an  overwhelming 
foe,  but  it  gained  him  honorable  terms.  Ferdinand  permitted 
the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  to  repair  with  their  effects  to 
Baza;  and  the  vahant  Hubec  Adalgan  marched  forth  with  the 
remnant  of  his  force,  and  took  the  way  to  that  devoted  city. 

The  delays  which  had  been  caused  to  the  invading  army  by 
these  various  circumstances,  had  been  diligently  improved  by 
the  old  Moorish  monarch  El  Zagal ;  who  felt  that  he  was  now 
making  his  last  stand  for  empire,  and  that  this  campaign 
would  decide,  whether  he  should  continue  a  king,  or  sink  into 
a  vassal.  El  Zagal  was  but  a  few  leagues  from  Baza,  at  the 
city  of  Guadix.  This  last  was  the  most  important  point  of  his 
remaining  territories,  being  a  kind  of  bulwark  between  them 
and  the  hostile  city  of  Granada,  the  seat  of  his  nephew's 
power.  Though  he  heard  of  the  tide  of  war,  therefore,  that 
was  collecting  and  rolling  towards  the  city  of  Baza,  he  dared 
not  go  in  person  to  its  assistance.  He  dreaded  that,  should  he 
leave  Guadix,  BoabdiL  would  attack  him  in  rear  while  the 
Christian  army  was  battUng  with  him  in  front.  El  Zagal 
trusted  in  the  great  strength  of  Baza,  to  defy  any  violent 
assault;  and  he  profited  by  the  delays  of  the  Christian  army, 
to  supply  it  with  all  possible   means  of  defence.    Ho  sent 
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thither  al!  the  troopa  ho  could  spare  from  his  garrison  of 
Guadix,  and  diapatched  missives  throughout  his  territories, 
calling  upon  true  Moslemg  to  hasten  to  Baza,  to  make  a  de- 
voted stand  in  defence  of  their  homes,  their  hberties,  and  their 
religion.  Tte  cities  of  Tavemas  and  Purchena,  and  the  sur- 
rounding heights  and  valleys,  responded  to  his  orders  and  sent 
forth  their  fighting  men  to  the  field.  The  rocky  fastnesses  of 
the  Alpuxarras  resounded  with  the  din  of  arms;  troops  of 
horse  and  hodies  of  foot-soldiers  were  seen  winding  down  the 
rugged  cliffs  and  defiles  of  those  marble  mountains,  and 
hastening  towards  Baza.  Many  brave  cavaliers  of  Granada 
also,  spuming  the  quiet  and  security  of  Chr^tian  vassalage, 
secretly  left  the  city  and  hastened  to  join  their  fighting 
countrymen.  The  great  dependence  of  El  Zagal,  however,  was 
upon  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law, 
Cidi  Tahye  Alnayar  Aben  Zelim,  who  was  alcayde  of  Almeria, 
—a  cavalier  experienced  in  warfare,  and  redoubtable  in  the 
field.  He  wrote  to  him  to  leave  Almerm,  and  repair,  with  all 
speed,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  Baza.  Cidi  Yahye  departed 
immediately,  with  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  Moors  in  tho 
kingdom.  These  were  for  the  most  part  hardy  mountaineers, 
tempered  to  sun  and  storm,  and  tried  in  many  a  combat. 
None  equalled  them  for  a  sally  or  a  skirmish.  They  were 
adroit  in  executing  a  thousand  stratagems,  ambuscadoee,  and 
evolutions.  Impetuous  in  their  assaults,  yet  governed  in  tlieir 
utmost  fury  by  a  word  or  sign  from  their  commander,  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  they  would  check  themselves  in  the  roidst 
of  their  career,  wheel  off  and  disperse ;  and  at  another  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  they  would  as  suddenly  re-assemble  and  return 
to  the  attack.  They  were  upon  the  enemy  when  least  ex- 
pected, coming  like  a  rushii^  blast,  spreading  havoc  and  con- 
sternation, and  then  passing  away  in  an  instant;  so  that  when 
one  recovered  from  the  shock  and  looked  around,  behold  noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  this  tempest  of  war,  but  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  the  clatter  of  retreating  hoofs. 

When  Cidi  Yahye  led  his  train  of  t«n  thousand  valiant 
warriors  into  the  gates  of  Baza,  the  city  rang  with  acclama- 
tions, and  for  a  time  the  inhabitants  thought  themselves 
secure.  El  Zagal,  also,  felt  a  glow  of  confidence,  notwith- 
standing his  own  absence  from  the  city.  "  Cidi  Tahye,"  said 
he,  "is  my  cousin  and  my  brother-in-law;  related  to  me  by 
blood  and  marriage,  he  is  a  second  self:  happy  is  that  mon- 
arch who  has  his  kindi-ed  to  command  his  armies." 
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With  all  these  reinforcements,  the  garrison  of  Baza  amount- 
ed to  above  twenty  thousand  men.  There  were  at  this  time 
three  principal  leaders  in  the  city: — Mohammed  ben  Hassan, 
Bumamed  the  veteran,  who  was  military  governor  or  alcayde, 
an  old  Moor  of  great  experience  and  discretion;  the  second 
was  Hamet  Abu  Zali,  who  was  captain  of  the  troops  stationed 
in  the  place ;  and  the  third  was  Hubec  Adalgan,  the  valiant 
alcayde  of  Cuxar,  who  had  repaired  hither  with  the  remains 
of  his  garrison.  Over  all  these  Cidi  Yahye  exercised  a  su- 
preme command,  in  consequence  of  his  being  of  the  blood- 
royal,  and  in  the  especial  confidence  of  Muley  Abdallah  el 
Zagal.  He  was  eloquent  and  ardent  in  council,  and  fond  of 
striking  and  splendid  achievements;  but  he  was  a  little  prone 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination.  The  councils  of  war  of  these 
commanders,  therefore,  were  more  frequently  controlled  by 
the  opinions  of  the  old  alcayde  Mohammed  ben  Hassan,  for 
whose  shrewdness,  caution,  and  experience,  Cidi  Yahye  him- 
self felt  the  greatest  deference. 

The  city  of  Baza  was  situated  in  a  gi*eat  vaUey,  eight  leagues 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  called  the  Hoya,  or  basin  of 
Baza.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Sierra  of  Xabalcohol,  the  streams  of  which,  collecting  them- 
selves into  two  rivers,  watered  and  fertihzed  the  country. 
The  city  was  built  in  the  plain;  but  one  part  of  it  was  pro- 
tected by  the  rocky  precipices  of  the  mountain,  and  by  a 
powerful  citadel;  the  other  part  was  defended  by  massive 
walls,  studded  with  immense  towers.  It  had  suburbs  towards 
the  plain,  imperfectly  fortified  by  earthen  walls.  In  front  of 
these  suburbs  extended  a  tract  of  orchards  and  gardens  nearly 
a  league  in  length,  so  thickly  planted  as  to  resemble  a  con- 
tinual forest.  Here,  every  citizen  who  could  afford  it,  had  his 
little  plantation,  and  his  garden  of  fruits  and  flowei's  and 
vegetables,  watered  by  canals  and  rivulets,  and  dominated  by 
a  small  tower  to  serve  for  recreation  or  defence.  This  wil- 
derness of  groves  and  gardens,  intersected  in  all  parts  by 
canals  and  runs  of  water,  and  studded  by  above  a  thousand 
small  towers,  formed  a  kind  of  protection  to  this  side  of  the 
city,  rendering  all  approach  extremely  dilficult  and  perplexed, 
and  affording  covert  to  the  defenders. 

While  the  Christian  army  had  been  detained  before  the  fron- 
tier posts,  the  city  of  Baza  had  been  a  scene  of  hurried  and 
imremitting  preparation.     All  the  grain  of  the  surrounding 
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■valley,  though  yet  unripe,  was  hastily  reaped  and  borne  into 
the  city,  to  prevent  it  from  yielding  euatenance  to  the  enemy. 
The  country  was  drained  of  all  its  supplies ;  flocks  and  herds 
were  driven,  bleating  and  bellowing,  into  the  gates;  long 
trains  of  beast«  of  burthen,  some  laden  with  food,  others  with 
lances,  darts,  and  arms  of  all  kinds,  kept  pouring  into  the 
place.  Already  there  were  munitions  collected  sufficient  for  a 
Bi^;e  of  fifteen  months;  yet  still  the  eager  and  basty  prepara- 
tion was  going'  on,  when  the  army  of  Ferdinand  came  in  sight. 

On  one  side  might  be  seen  scattered  parties  of  foot  and 
horse  spurring  to  the  gates,  and  muleteers  hurrying  forward 
their  burthened  animals,  all  anxious  to  get  under  shelter 
before  the  gathering  storm;  on  the  other  side,  the  cloud  of 
war  came  sweeping  down  the  valley,  the  roll  of  drum  or  clang 
(rf  trumpet  resounding  occasionally  from  its  deep  bosom,  or 
the  bright  glance  of  arms  flashing  forth,  hke  vi\id  lightning, 
from  its  columns.  King  Ferdinand  pitched  his  tents  in  the 
valley,  beyond  the  green  labyrinth  of  gardens.  He  sent  his 
heralds  to  summon  the  city  to  surrender,  promising  the  most 
favorable  terms  in  case  of  immediate  compliance,  and  avowing 
in  the  most  solemn  terms  his  resolution  never  to  abandon  the 
ei^e  until  he  had  possession  of  the  place. 

"Upon  receiving  this  summons,  the  Moorish  commanders  held 
a  council  of  war.  The  prince  Cidi  Tahye,  indignant  at  the 
menace  of  the  king,  was  for  retorting  by  a  declaration  that 
the  garrison  never  would  surrender,  but  wou4d  flght  until 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  walls.  "  Of  what  avail,"  said 
the  veteran  Mohammed,  "is  a  declaration  of  the  kind,  which 
we  may  falsify  by  our  deedsf  Let  us  threaten  what  we  know 
we  can  perform,  ajid  let  us  endeavor  to  perform  more  than  we 
threaten." 

In  conformity  to  the  tuJvice  of  Moliammed  ben  Hassan, 
therefore,  a  laconic  reply  was  sent  to  the  Christian  monarch, 
thanking  him  for  his  offer  of  favorable  terms,  hut  informuig 
him  they  were  placed  in  the  city  to  defend,  not  to  surrender  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  GARDENS  BEFOKB  BAZA. 

When  the  reply  of  the  Moorish  commanders  was  brought  to 
King  Ferdinand,  he  prepared  to  press  the  siege  with  the  utmost 
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rigor.  Finding  the  camp  too  far  from  the  city,  and  that  the 
intervening  orchards  afforded  shelter  for  the  sallies  of  the 
Moors,  he  determined  to  advance  it  heyond  the  gardens,  in  the 
space  between  them  and  the  suburbs,  where  his  batteries  would 
have  full  play  upon  the  city  waUs.  A  detachment  was  sent  in 
advance,  to  take  possession  of  the  gardens,  and  to  keep  a  check 
upon  the  suburbs,  opposing  any  sally,  while  the  encampment 
should  be  formed  and  fortified.  The  various  commanders  en- 
tered the  orchards  at  different  points.  The  young  cavaliers 
marched  fearlessly  forward,  but  the  experienced  veterans  fore- 
saw infinite  peril  in  the  mazes  of  this  verdant  labyrinth.  The 
Master  of  St.  Jago,  as  he  led  his  troops  into  the  centre  of  the 
gardens,  exhorted  them  to  keep  by  one  another,  and  to  press 
forward  in  defiance  of  all  diflaculty  or  danger;  assuring  them 
that  God  would  give  them  the  victory,  if  they  attacked  hardily 
and  persisted  resolutely. 

Scarce  had  they  entered  the  verge  of  the  orchards,  when  a 
din  of  drums  and  trumpets,  mingled  with  war-cries,  was  heard 
from  the  suburbs,  and  a  legion  of  Moorish  warriors  on  foot 
poured  forth.  They  were  led  on  by  the  pi'ince  Cidi  Yahye.  He 
saw  the  imminent  danger  of  the  city,  should  the  Christians 
gain  possession  of  the  orchards.  '*  Soldiers,"  he  cried,  **we 
fight  for  hfe  and  liberty,  for  our  families,  our  country,  our 
religion ;  *  nothing  is  left  for  us  to  depend  upon  but  the  strength 
of  our  hands,  the  courage  of  our  hearts,  and  the  almighty  pro- 
tection of  Allah."  The  Moors  answered  him  with  shouts  of  war, 
and  rushed  to  the  encounter.  The  two  hosts  met  in  the  midst 
of  the  gardens.  A  chance-medley  combat  ensued,  with  lances, 
arquebusses,  cross-bows,  and  scimitars ;  the  perplexed  nature  of 
the  ground,  cut  up  and  intersected  by  canals  and  streams,  the 
closeness  of  the  trees,  the  multiplicity  of  towers  and  petty  edi- 
fices, gave  greater  advantages  to  the  Moors,  who  were  on  foot, 
than  to  the  Christians,  who  were  on  horseback.  The  Moors, 
too,  knew  the  ground,  with  all  its  alleys  and  passes;  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  lurk,  to  sally  forth,  to  attack,  and  to  retreat, 
almost  without  injury. 

The  Christian  commanders,  seeing  this,  ordered  many  of  the 
horsemen  to  dismoimt  and  fight  on  foot.  The  battle  then  be- 
came fierce  and  deadly,  each  disregarding  his  own  life,  provided 
he  could  slay  his  enemy.    It  was  not  so  much  a  general  battle 

♦  "  Illi  (Mauri)  pro  fortunia.  pro  Iibertate,pro  laribus  patriis,  pro  vita  denique  cer- 
tabant.  "-Picfro  Martyr,  Epist.  70. 
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as  a  multitude  of  petty  actions;  for  every  orchard  and  garden 
had  its  distinct  contest.  No  one  could  see  further  than  the  little 
scene  of  fury  and  bloodshed  around  him,  nor  know  how  the 
general  battle  fared.  In  vain  the  captains  exerted  their  voices, 
in  vain  the  trumpets  brayed  forth  signals  and  comnaand8--aU 
was  confounded  and  unheard  in  the  universal  din  and  iiproai-. 
No  one  kept  to  his  standard,  but  fought  as  his  own  fury  or  fear 
dictated.  In  some  places  the  Christians  had  the  advantage,  in 
others  the  Moors;  often,  a  victorious  party,  pursuing  the  van- 
quished, came  upon  a  superior  and  triumphant  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  fugitives  turned  back  upon  them  in  an  over- 
whelming wave.  Some  broken  remnants,  in  their  terror  and 
confusion,  fled  from  their  own  countrymen  and  sought  refuge 
among  their  enemies,  not  knowing  friend  from  foe,  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  groves.  The  Moors  were  more  adroit  in  these 
wild  skirmishings,  from  their  flexibility,  lightness,  and  agility, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  woiUd  disperse,  raUy,  and 
return  again  to  the  charge.* 

The  hardest  fighting  was  about  the  small  garden  towers  and 
pavilions,  which  served  as  so  many  petty  fortroseee.  Each 
party  by  turns  gained  them,  defended  them  fiercely,  and  were 
driven  out ;  many  of  the  towers  were  set  on  fire,  and  increased 
the  horrors  of  the  fight  by  the  wreaths  of  smoke  and  flame  in 
which  they  wrapped  the  groves,  and  by  the  shrieks  of  those 
who  were  burning. 

Several  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  bewildered  by  the  uproar 
and  confusion,  and  shocked  at  the  carnage  which  prevailed, 
would  have  led  their  men  out  of  the  action;  but  they  were 
entangled  in  a  labyrinth,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  retreat. 
While  in  this  perplexity,  the  standard-bearer  of  one  of  the 
squadrons  of  the  gi-and  cardinal  had  his  ai-m  carried  off  by  a 
cannon-ball ;  the  standard  was  weU-nigh  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  when  Roderigo  de  Mendoza,  an  intrepid  youth, 
natural  son  of  the  grand  cardinal,  rushed  to  its  rescue,  through 
a  shower  of  balls,  lances,  and  arrows,  and,  bearing  it  aloft, 
dashed  forward  with  it  into  the  hottest  of  the  combat,  followed 
by  his  shouting  soldiery. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  remained  in  the  skirts  of  the  orchard, 
was  in  extreme  anxiety.  It  was  impossible  to  see  much  of  the 
action,  for  the  multiplicity  of  trees  and  towers,  and  the  wreaths 
of  smoke;  and  those  who  were  driven  out  defeated,  or  came 


•  Mariana,  lib.  36,  cap.  13. 
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out  wounded  and  exhausted,  gave  difEerent  accounts,  accord- 
ing to  the  fate  of  the  partial  conflicts  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged.  Ferdioajid  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  animate 
and  encourage  his  troops  to  this  blind  encounter,  sending  rein- 
forcements of  horse  and  foot  to  those  points  where  the  battle 
was  most  sanguinary  and  doubtful. 

Among  those  who  were  brought  forth  mortally  woimded  was 
Don  Juan  de  Luna,  a  youth  of  uncommon  merit,  greatly  prized 
by  the  king,  beloved  by  the  army,  and  recently  married  to 
Donna  Catalina  de  Urrea,  a  young  lady  of  distinguished 
beauty.*  They  laid  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  endeavored 
to  stanch  and  bind  up  his  wounds  with  a  scarf  which  his  bride 
had  wrought  for  him;  but  his  life-blood  flowed  too  profusely ^ 
and  while  a  holy  friar  was  yet  administering  to  him  the  last 
sacred  offices  of  the  churcb,  he  expired,  almost  at  the  feet  of . 
his  sovereign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed  ben  Has- 
san, surrounded  by  a  little  band  of  chieftains,  kept  an  anxious 
eye  upon  the  scene  of  combat  from  the  walls  of  the  city.  For 
nearly  twelve  hours  the  battle  had  raged  without  intemuBSion. 
The  thickness  of  the  fohage  hid  all  the  particulars  from  their 
s^ht;  but  they  could  see  the  flash  of  swords  and  glance  of  hel- 
mets among  the  trees.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  tie  clash  of  arms,  the  thundering  of  ribadoquinee 
and  arquebusses,  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  groans  and  supplications  of  the  wounded,  bespoke  the 
deadly  conflict  that  was  waging  in  the  bosom  of  the  groves. 
They  were  harassed,  too,"  by  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of 
the  Moorish  women  and  children,  as  their  wounded  relations 
were  brought  bleeding  from  the  scene  of  action;  and  were 
stunned  by  a  general  outcry  of  woe  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  the  body  of  Eedoan  Zelfarga,  a  ren^ado  Christian, 
and  one  of  the  bravest  of  their  generals,  was  borne  breathless 
into  the  city. 

At  length  the  din  of  battle  approached  nearer  to  the  skirts  of 
the  orchards.  They  beheld  their  warriors  driven  out  from 
among  the  groves  by  fresh  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and,  after 
disputii^  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  obliged  to  retire  to  a  place 
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established  etrong  outposts  near  to  this  retreat  of  the  Hoors; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  that  his  en- 
canf>nient  should  be  pitched  within  the  hard-won  orchards. 

Mohammed  hen  Hassan  sallied  forth  to  the  aid  of  the  prince 
CSdi  Tahye,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  dislodge  tlie 
enemy  from  this  formidable  position:  but  the  night  had  closed, 
and  the  darkness  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  an;  impres- 
sion. The  Moors,  however,  kept  up  constant  assaults  and 
alarms,  throughout  the  night;  and  the  weary  Christians,  ex- 
hausted by  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  day,  were  not  ^owed 
a  moment  of  repose.* 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BIXOE  OF  BAZA— EMBABRASeHBNTS  OF  THE  ARHT. 

The  morning  sun  rose  upon  a  piteous  scone,  before  the  walls 
of  Baza.  The  Christian  outposts,  hai'aesed  throughout  the 
night,  were  pale  and  haggard;  while  the  multitudes  of  slain 
which  lay  before  their  palisadoes,  showed  the  fierce  attacks 
they  had  sustained,  and  the  bravery  of  their  defence. 

Beyond  them  lay  the  groves  and  gardens  of  Baza;  once,  the 
favorite  resorts  for  recreation  anil  delight— now,  a  scene  o£ 
horror  and  desolation.  The  towers  and  pavilions  were  smok' 
ing  ruins;  the  canals  and  water-courses  were  discolored  with 
blood,  and  choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Here  and 
there,  the  ground,  deep  dinted  with  the  tramp  of  man  and 
steed,  and  plashed  and  sUppery  with  gore,  showed  where  there 
had  been  some  fierce  and  mortal  conflict ;  while  the  bodies  of 
Koors  and  Christians,  ghastly  in  death,  lay  half  concealed 
amoi%  the  matted  and  trampled  shnil^  and  flowers,  and 
herbage. 

Amidst  these  Hinguinary  scenes  arose  the  Christian  tenis, 
which  had  been  hastily  pitched  among  the  gardens  in  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  The  experience  of  the  night,  however,  and 
the  forlorn  aspect  of  every  thii^  in  the  morning,  convinced 
king  Ferdinand  of  the  perils  and  hardships  to  which  his  camp 
must  be  exposed,  in  its  present  situation ;  and,  niter  a  consul- 

•  Pufear,  part  3,  cop.  108,  107.     Cura  do  los  PaUclOS.  cap.  W.    ZitrlW,  lib.  OT, 
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tation  with  his  principal  cavaliers,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
orchards. 

It  was  a  dangerous  movement,  to  extricate  his  aiiny  from 
80  entangled  a  situation,  in  the  face  of  so  alert  and  daring  an 
enemy.  A  bold  front  was  therefore  kept  up  towards  the  city ; 
additional  troops  were  ordered  to  the  advanced  pc^ts,  and 
works  begun  aa  if  for  a  settled  encampment.  Not  a  tent  was 
struck  in  the  gardens ;  but  in  the  mean  lime,  the  most  active 
and  unremitting  exertions  were  made  to  remove  all  the  bag- 
gE^  and  furniture  of  the  camp  back  to  the  original  station. 

All  day,  the  Moors  beheld  a  formidable  show  of  war  main- 
tained in  front  of  the  gardens ;  while  in  the  rear,  the  tops  of 
the  Christian  tents,  and  the  pennons  of  the  different  com- 
manders, were  seen  rising  above  the  groves.  Suddenly,  to- 
wards evening,  the  tents  sunk  and  disappeared :  the  outpoBte 
broke  up  their  stations  and  withdrew,  and  the  whole  shadow 
of  an  encampment  was  fast  vanishing  from  their  eyes. 

The  Moors  saw  too  late  the  subtle  manceuvre  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand. Cidi  Yaliye  again  sallied  forth  with  a  lai^  force  ot 
horse  and  foot,  and  preyed  furiously  upon  the  Christiuis. 
The  latter,  however,  experienced  in  Moorish  attack,  retired  in 
close  order,  sometimes  turning  upon  the  enemy  and  driving 
them  to  their  bai-ricadoos,  and  then  pursuing  their  retreat.  In 
this  way  the  army  was  extricated,  without  much  further  loss, 
from  the  perilous  labyrinths  of  the  gardens. 

The  camp  was  now  out  of  danger;  but  it  was  also  too  distant 
from  the  city  to  do  mischief,  while  the  Moors  could  sally  forth 
and  return  without  hindrance.  The  king  called  a  council  of 
war,  to  consider  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  The  marques  of 
Cadiz  was  for  abandoning  the  siege  for  the  present,  the  place 
being  too  strong,  too  well  garrisoned  and  provided,  and  too  ex- 
tensive, to  he  either  carried  by  assault  or  invested  and  reduced 
by  famine,  with  their  limited  forces ;  while,  in  lingering  before 
it,  the  army  would  be  exposed  to  the  usual  maladies  and  suf- 
ferings of  besieging  armies,  and,  when  the  rainy  season  came 
-on,  would  be  shut  up  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers.  Ho  recom- 
mended, instead,  that  the  king  should  throw  garrisons  of  horso 
and  foot  into  all  the  towns  captured  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
leave  them  to  keep  up  a  predatory  war  upon  Baza,  while  he 
should  overrun  and  ravage  all  the  country ;  so  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Almeria  and  Guadix,  having  all  their  subject 
towns  and  territories  taken  from  them,  might  be  starved  into 
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Don  Gutiere  de  Cardenas,  senior  comnnander  of  Leon,  on  the 
other  band,  maintained  that  to  abandon  the  siege  would  be 
coDHtrued  by  the  enemy  into  a  sign  of  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion. It  would  give  new  epirita  to  the  partisans  of  El  Zagal, 
and  would  gain  to  his  etandard  many  of  the  wavering  subjects 
of  Boabdil,  if  it  did  not  encourage  tjis  fickle  populace  of  Gra- 
nada to  open  rebellion.  He  advised  therefore  that  the  si^e 
should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

The  pride  of  Ferdinand  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  last  opiniim; 
for  it  would  be  doubly  humiliating,  again  to  return  from  a 
campaign  in  this  part  of  the  Uoorish  kingdom,  without  efifect- 
ing  a  blow.  But  when  he  reflected  on  all  that  his  army  bad 
Buffered,  and  on  all  tliat  they  must  suffer  should  Uie  siege  con- 
tinue— especially  fnKn  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  reg^ilar  suih 
ply  of  provisicHiB  for  so  numerous  a  boot,  across  &  great  extent 
of  ni^ed  and  mountainous  country— he  determined  to  coneult 
the  safety  of  his  people,  and  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  morqaes 
of  Cadiz, 

Wheal  the  scddiery  heard  that  the  king  was  about  to  raise 
the  si^e  in  mere  conBideiatknt  of  tfadr  sufferii^,  tbey  were 
filled  witli  gmerous  oithusiaBm,  and  entreated,  as  with  one 
voice,  ths.t  the  siege  mi^t  never  be  abandoned  until  the  city 


Perplexed  by  oonfiicting  counsels,  the  king  dispabdied  mee^ 
sengere  to  the  queen  at  Jaen,  requesting  her  advice.  Posts 
had  been  stationed  between  them,  in  such  manner  that  mis- 
avee  from  the  camp  could  reach  the  queen  within  ten  bours. 
Isabella  sent  instantly  her  reply.  She  left  tlie  policy  of  raising 
or  continuing  the  si^e  to  the  decision  of  the  king  luid  his  c^- 
tains ;  but  should  they  determine  to  peraevere,  she  plei^ed  her- 
self, with  the  aid  of  God,  to  forward  them  men,  money,  pro- 
visions, and  all  other  supplies,  until  the  (ity  should  be  tekeu. 

The  reply  of  the  queen  determined  FercUnand  to  persevere; 
and  when  his  determination  was  made  known  to  tbe  army,  it 
was  hailed  with  as  much  joy  as  if  it  had  been  tidings  of  a 
victory. 
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OHAFEER  XXVm. 

8ZBX}B  OF  BAZA  00NHinnBI>-*HOW  KIHG  VSXDTSASCb  OOMPLETELT 

INVJCBTBD  THB  Cll'V. 

The  Moorish  prince  Cidi  Yahye  had  received  tidings  of  the 
doubts  and  discussions  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  flattered 
himself  with  hopes  that  the  besieging  army  would  soon  retire 
in  despair,  though  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed  shook  his 
head  with  increduhty  at  tiie  suggestion.  A  sudden  movement, 
one  morning,  in  the  Christian  camp,  seamed  to  confirm  the 
sanguine  liopes  of  the  prince.  The  tents  were  struck,  the  ar- 
tiHeay  and  hagge^  were  conveyed  away,  and  bodies  of  soldiers 
began  to  march  along  the  valley.  The  momentary  gleam  of 
triumj^  was  soon  dispelled.  The  Catholic  king  had  merely 
divided  his  host  into  two  camps,  the  more  effectually  to  dis- 
tress the  city.  One,  consisting  of  four  thousand  horse  and 
ei^t  thousand  foot,  with  all  the  artillery  and  battering  en- 
gines, took  post  on  the  side  of  the  city  towards  the  mountain. 
This  was  commanded  by  the  valiant  marques  of  Cadiz,  with 
whom  were  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto 
Carrero,  and  many  other  distinguished  cavaliers. 

The  other  camp  wad  commanded  by  the  king,  having  six 
thousand  horse  and  a  great  host  of  f oot~soldiers,  the  hsu^y 
mountaineers  of  Biscay,  Guipuseon,  Gallicia,  and  the  Asturias. 
Among  the  cavaliers  who  were  with  the  king  were  t±Le  brave 
count  de  Tendilla,  Don  Roder^  de  Mendosa,  and  Don  Alonzo 
de  Cardenas,  Master  of  Santiago.  The  two  camps  were  wide 
asunder,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city,  and  between  them  lay 
the  thick  wilderness  of  orchards.  Both  camps  were  therefore 
(ortifled  by  great  trenches,  breastworks,  and  palisadoes.  The 
veteran  Mohammed,  as  he  saw  these  two  formidable  camps 
ottering  on  each  side  of  the  city,  and  noted  the  well-known 
I)ennons  of  renowned  commanders  fluttering  above  them,  still 
comforted  his  companions:  ^' These  camps,"  said  he,  '^are  too 
far  removed  from  each  other,  for  mutual  succor  and  co-opera- 
tion; and  the  forest  of  orchards  is  as  a  gulf  between  them." 
This  consolation  was  but  of  short  continuance.  Scarcely  were 
the  Christian  camps  fortified,  when  the  ears  of  the  Moorish 
garrison  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  inniunerable  axes,  and 
the  crash  of  fallen  trees.    They  looked  with  anxiety  from  their 
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highest  toweTB,  and  b^iold,  tbar  favorite  groves  frere  siitking 
beneatii  the  blows  of  the  Chrifitifui  pioneeiv.  13ie  Uoors  sallied 
forth  witli  fiery  zeal  to  protect  th«r  beloved  gardens,  and  the 
orchards  in  vhich  they  so  much  d^i^tted.  The  Ohnstiana, 
however,  were  too  well  Bupported  to  be  driven  from  their  woi^. 
Day  fifter  day,  the  gardens  became  the  scene  of  incessant  and 
bloody  skirmishings;  yet  still  the  devastation  of  the  groves 
went  on,  for  king  Ferdinand  was  too  well  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  clearing  away  tius  screen  <A  woods,  not  to  bend  all  his 
fOTces  to  the  undertaking.  It  was  a  work,  however,  of  gigantic 
twl  ftad  pati^ioe.  l%e  b'ees  wex«  oi.  such  magnitude,  and  so 
closely  set  together,  and  spread  over  so  wide  an  extent,  that, 
notwithstanding  four  thousand  men  were  employed,  they 
oouid  scontely  (dear  a  strip  (£  land  t«n  paces  broad  witiiin  a 
day;  and  such  were  the  interruptions  from  the  iocessant 
aasauitfl  of  the  Uoors,  that  it  wae  full  forty  days  b^ore  the 
onAu^  wore  completely  levelled. 

Ihe  devoted  city  oi  Baea  now  lay  stripped  of  ita  beautiful 
ooverlag  of  gi-ovee  (md  gardens,  at  once  its  omuuent,  its 
delight,  and  its  protection.  "Sbe  besiegers  wemt  on  slowly  and 
surely,  with  ahnoet  incredible  labors,  to  mveet  and  isolate  the 
city.  "Chuy  connected  their  oajupe  by  a  de^  Ixench-across  the 
pl^,  ft  league  in  length,  into  which  they  diverted  1i»e  wat«iB 
of  the  mountain  sb^eams.  They  fffotected  ttiia  trenoh  by  ptili 
sadoee,  fortified  by  fifteen  castke,  at  regular  distances.  They 
dug  a.  da^  trendi,  also,  two  leagues  in  length,  across  the 
mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  reaching  from  camp  to  cwnp, 
and  fortified  it  on.  each  side  with  walls  of  eartii,  and  stnne,  and 
wood.  Thus  tJie  Hoots  were  inclosed  on  all  aides  by  trenched, 
palisadoes,  w^le,  and  oaetles;  ao  tJiat  it  was  in^waaible  for 
tfaem  to  s^y  beyond  this  great  line  <A  circumvaUati<Mi— nor 
coull  any  force  enter  to  their  succor.  Ferdinand  made  an 
attempt,  likewise,  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  the  city; 
"for  water,"  observes  the  worthy  Agapida,  "is  more  neces- 
sary to  these  infidels  than  bread,  making  use  of  it  in  repeated 
daily  ablutions  enjoined  by  tiieir  damnable  rel^on,  and  em- 
ploying it  in  baths  mid  in  a  thousand  otlier  idle  and  extrava- 
gant modes,  of  which  we  Spaniards  BnA  CSuistdans  make  but 
little  account" 

Iliere  was  a  noUe  fountain  of  pure  water,  which  gushed  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Albohacen,  just  behind  tJie  city.  The 
Moors  bad  almost  a  superstitious  fondness  for  thia  fountain, 
and  chiefiy  depended  upon  it  for  their  supi^^.     Receiving  io- 
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timation  from  some  deaertoos,  of  the  j^lan  of  king  Ferdinand  to 
get  poeseesion.ctf  this  preoicrus  fountain,  they  sallied  forth  at 
nighty  and  threw  up  such  powerful  works  upon  the  impending 
hill,  €»  to  set  all  attempts  of  the  Christian  assailants  at 
defianee. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BXPLOn*    OF    HIBRKANDO    PERBZ    DEL    PULaAB    ANB   OTHEB 

CAVAI1EB8. 

TBe  siege  of  Baaa^  while  it  displayed  the  skill  and  scienoe  of 
the  Christian  oommanderB,  gave  hut  little  scope  for  tibe  adven- 
turous spirit  and  fiery  valor  of  the  young  Si)anish  cavaliers. 
They  repined  at  the  tedious  monotony  and  duU  security  of  their 
fortified  camp,  and  longed  for  soma  soul-stirnng  exploit  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  Two  of  the  most  spirited  of  these  youth- 
ful cavaliers  wero  Francisco  de  Basan  and  Antonio  de  Cueva, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  son  to  the  duke  of  Alhuquerque. 
As  th^  were  one  day  seated  on  the  ramx)aTteof  the  camp,  and 
venting  their  impatience  at  this  life  of  inaction,  they  were 
overheard  hy  a  veteran  adaM,  one  of  those  scouts  or  guides 
who  are  aequainted  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  ''  Sefiors," 
sdid  he,  '^  if  you  wish  for  a  service  of  peril  and  profit,  if  you 
are  wilMng  to  pluck  the  fiery  old  Moor  by  the  beard,  I  can  lead 
you  to  where  you  may  put  your  mettle  to  the  proof.  Hard  by 
the  city  of  GKiadiK,  are  certain  hamlets  rich  in  booty.  I  can 
oonduot  you  by  a  way  in  which  you  may  come  upon  them 
by  surprise;  and  if  you  are  as  coed  in  the  head,  as  you  are  hot 
in  the  spur,  you  may  bear  off  your  spoils  from  under  the  very 
eyes  of  old  El  Zagal.^' 

The  idea  of  thus  making  booty  at  the  very  gates  of  Guadiz, 
pleased  the  hot-spirited  youths.  These  predatory  excursions 
were  frequent  about  this  time;  and  the  Moors  of  Padul,  Alhen- 
den,  and  other  towns  of  the  Alpuxarras,  had  recently  harassed 
the  Christian  territories  by  expeditions  of  the  kind.  Francisco 
de  Bazan  and  Antonio  de  Cueva  soon  found  ether  young  cava- 
Hers  of  their  age,  eager  to  join  in  the  adventure;  and  in  a  little 
while,  they  had  nearly  three  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred 
foot,  ready  equipped  and  eager  for  the  foray. 

Keeping  their  destination  secret,  they  sallied  out  of  the  camp 
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on  the  edge  of  an  erenmg,  and,  guided  by  the  adalid,  made 
their  way  by  star-light  through  the  meet  secret  roads  of  the 
mountsins.  In  this  way  they  pressed  on  rapidly  day  and 
n^t,  imtil  early  one  morBing,  before  cock-crowing,  they  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  hamlets,  made  priBOnere  of  the  inhabitanta, 
sacked  the  houses,  ravaged  the  fields,  and,  sweeping  through 
the  meadows,  gathered  together  all  the  flocks  and  herds. 
"Without  giving  themselves  time  to  rest,  they  sot  out  upon  their 
return,  making  with  di  speed  for  the  mountains,  before  the 
alarm  should  he  given  and  the  country  rotised. 

Seiysral  of  the  herdsmen,  however,  had  fled  to  Guadix,  and 
carried  tidings  of  the  ravage  to  El  Zagal.  The  beard  of  old 
Muley  trembled  with  rage ;  he  immediately  sent  out  six  hun- 
dred of  his  choicest  horse  and  foot,  with  orders  to  recover 
the  booty,  and  to  bring  those  insolent  marauders  captive  to 
Guadix. 

The  Christian  cavaliers  were  urging  their  cava%ada  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  up  a  mountain,  as  fast  as  their  own  weariness 
Would  permit,  when,  looking  back,  they  beheld  a  great  cloud 
of  dust,  and  presently  descried  the  turhaned  host  hot  upon 
their  traces. 

They  saw  that  the  Moors  were  superior  in  number;  they 
were  fresh  also,  both  man  and  steed,  whereas  both  they  and 
their  horses  were  fatigued  by  two  days  and  two  nights  of  hard 
marching.  Several  of  the  horsemen  therefore  galiiered  round 
the  commanders,  and  proposed  that  they  should  relinquish 
their  spoil,  and  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  captains, 
Francisco  de  Bazan  and  Antonio  de  Cueva,  spimied  at  such 
craven  counsel.  "Whatl"  cried  they,  "abandon  our  prey 
without  striking  a  blowl  Leave  our  foot-soldiera  too  in  tiie 
lurch,  to  be  overwhdnaed  by  the  enemy?  If  any  tme  gives 
snch  counsel  through  fear,  he  mistakes  the  course  of  safety; 
for  there  is  less  danger  in  presenting  a  bold  titxA  to  the  foe, 
than  in  turning  a  dastard  back ;  and  fewer  men  are  killed  in  a 
brave  advance,  than  in  a  cowardly  retreat." 

Some  of  the  cavaliers  were  touched  by  these  words,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  stand  by  the  foot-soldiers  like  true 
companions  in  arms:  the  great  mass  of  the  party,  however, 
were  volunteers,  brought  together  by  chance,  who  received  no 
pay,  nor  had  any  common  tie  to  keep  them  together  in  time 
of  danger.  The  pleasure  of  the  expedition  being  over,  each 
thought  but  of  his  own  safety,  regardless  of  his  companions. 
As  the  enemy  approached,  the  tumult  of  opinions  increased, 
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and  every  thing  was  in  confusion.  The  captamS)  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute,  ordered  the  standard-bearer  to  advance 
against  the  Moors,  well  knowing  that  no  true  cavalier  would 
hesitate  to  follow  and  defend  his  baimer.  The  standard-bearer 
hesitated— the  troops  vre^re  on  the  point  of  taking  to  flight. 

Upon  this,  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  guards,  named  Hernando 
Perez  del  Pulgar,  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  Salar,  rode  to  the 
front.  He  took  off  a  handkerchief  which  he  wore  round  his 
head,  after  l^e  Andalnsian  fashion,  and,  tying  it  to  the  end  of 
his  lance,  elevated  it  in  the  air,  **  Cswraliers,"  cried  he,  **  why 
do  ye  take  weapons  in  your  hands,  if  you  depend  upon  your 
feet  for  safety?  This  day  wiU  determine  who  is  the  brave 
man,  and  who  liie  coward.  He  who  iis  disposed  to  fight,  shall 
not  want  a  standard:  let  him  follow  this  handkerchief."  So 
saying,  he  waved  his  banner,  and  spurred  bravely  against  the 
Moors.  His  example  shamed  some,  and  filled  others  with  gen- 
erous emulation:  all  turned  with  one  accord,  and,  following 
the  valiant  Pulgar,  rushed  with  shouts  upon  the  enemy.  The 
Moors  scarcely  waited  to  receive  the  shook  of  their  encounter. 
Seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  they  took  to  flight,  and  were  pur- 
sued for  a  considerable  distance,  with  great  slaughter.  Three 
hundred  of  their  deatd  strewed  the  road,  and  were  8tripx)ed 
and  despoiled  by  the  conquerors;  many  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  Christian  cavaliers  returned  in  triumph  to  ttie  camp, 
with  a  long  cavalgada  of  ^eep  and  cattle,  and  mules  laden 
with  booty,  and  bearing  before  them  the  singular  standard 
which  had  conducted  them  to  victory. 

When  king  Ferdinand  was  informed  of  the  gallant  action  of 
Hernando  Perez  del  Pulgar,  he  immediately  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  ordered,  that  in  memory  of  his 
achievement,  he  should  bear  for  arms  a  lance  with  a  handker- 
chief at  the  end  of  it,  together  with  a  castle  and  twelve  lions. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  hardy  and  heroic  deeds  done  by  tins 
brave  cavalier,  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors ;  by  which  he 
gained  great  renown,  and  the  distinguished  appellation  of  '*  El 
de  las  hazanas,"  or  "  He  of  the  exploits."  * 


*  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  the  historian,  secretary  to  queen  Isabella,  is  confounded 
with  this  cavalier,  by  some  writers.  He  was  also  present  at  the  si^:e  of  Baza,,  and 
has  recounted  this  transaction  in  his  chronicle  of  the  Catholic  sovei^eigns  FerdiMod 
and  Isabella. 
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CHAPTEB  yyy. 

co'gmsvtavxs  as  the  sibsb  of  baza. 

The  old  Moorish  king  El  Zagal  mounted  a  tower  and  looked 
out  eagerly  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  Christian  marauders 
brought  captive  into  the  gates  of  Guadiz;  but  his  spirits  fell, 
■when  he  beheld  has  own  troops  steahug  back  in  the  dusk  of 
tiie  evenii^,  in  broken  and  dejected  parties. 

The  fortune  of  wax  bore  haj^  agamst  th^  old  monarch;  his 
mind  was  harassed  by  the  disastrous  tidings  brought  each  day 
from  Baea,  of  the  eufEerings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  garrison  slain  in  the  frequent  skirmiBhes.  He 
dared  not  go  in  perecm  to  tbe  relief  of  the  place,  for  his  pre- 
aence  was  necessary  in  Guadix,  to  keep  a  check  upon  his 
nephew  in  Granada.  He  made  efforts  to  send  reinforcements 
and  supplies ;  but  they  were  intercepted,  and  either  captured 
or  driven  back.  8till  bis  situation  was  in  some  respects  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  bis  nephew  Boabdil.  The  old  monarch  was 
battling  like  a  warrior,  on  tbe  last  step  of  his  throne;  El  Chico 
remained  a  kind  of  pensioned  vassal,  in  the  luxurious  abode  of 
the  Alhaml»:a.  The  chivalrous  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Granada  could  not  but  compare  tbe  goierous  stand  made  by 
the  warriors  of  Baza  for  thdr  country  and  their  faith,  witti 
tiieir  own  tdmeserving  submission  to  the  yoke  of  im  unbeliever. 
Every  account  they  received  of  the  woes  of  Baza,  wrung  their 
hearts  with  agony ;  every  account  of  the  exploits  of  its  devoted 
defenders,  brought  blushes  to  their  cheeks.  Many  stole  forth 
secretly  with  their  weapons,  and  hastened  to  join  the  besieged ; 
and  the  partisans  of  £1  Zagal  wrought  upon  the  patriotism  and 
passions  of  the  remainder,  until  another  of  those  conspiracies 
was  formed,  that  were  continually  menacing  the  unsteady 
thrcme  of  Granada.  It  was  concerted  by  the  conspirators,  to 
assail  the  Alhambra  on  a  sudden ;  to  slay  Boabdil ;  to  assemble 
all  the  troops,  and  march  to  Guadix;  where,  being  reinforced 
by  the  garrison  of  that  place,  and  led  on  by  the  old  warrior 
monarch,  they  might  fall  with  overwhelming  power  upon  the 
CSiristian  army  before  Baza. 

Fortunately  for  Boabdil,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  in 
time,  and  had  the  heads  of  the  leaders  struck  off,  and  placed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,— an  act  of  severity  unuswtl 
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with  this  mild  and  wavering  monarch,  which  struck  terror 
into  the  disaffected,  and  produced  a  kind  of  mute  tranquillity 
throughout  the  city. 

King  Ferdinand  had  full  information  of  all  these  movements 
and  measures  for  the  i^elief  of  Baz^.,  i^nd  took  timely  precau- 
tions to  prevent  them.  Bodies  of  horsemen  held  watch  in  the 
mountain  passes,  to  prevent  all  supplies,  and  to  intercept  any 
generous  volunteei^s  from  Granada;  and  watch-towers  were 
erected,  or  scouts  were  placed  on  every  commanding  height, 
to  give  the  alarm  at  the  least  sign  of  a  hostile  turhan. 

The  prince  Cidi  Yahye  and  hia  hrave  campaoions  in  arms^ 
were  thus  graduaUy  walled  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  o£  the 
world.  A  line  of  towers,  the  hattlem^ats  of  which  bristled 
with  troops,  girdled  their  city;  and  behind  the  intervening 
bulwarks  and  palisadoes,  passed  and  repassed  continual  squa- 
drons of  troops.  Week  after  week,  and  month  after  motnth, 
passed  away,  but  Ferdinand  waited  in  vain  for  the  garrison 
to  be  either  terrified  or  starved  into  surrender.  Ev^ery  day 
they  sallied  forth  with  the  spirit  and  alacrity  of  troops  high 
fed,  and  flushed  with  confidence.  **The  Christian  monarch," 
said  the  veteran  Mohammed  ben  Hassan,  '^builds  his  hopes 
upon  our  growing  faint  and  desponding— we  must  manifest 
unusual  cheerfulness  and  vigor.  What  wotdd  be  rashness  in 
other  service,  becomes  prudence  with  us."  The  prince  Cidi 
Yahye  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  and  sallied  forth  with  his 
troops  upon  all  lands  of  harebrained  exploits.  They  laid  am- 
bushes, concerted  surprises,  and  made  the  most  desperate  as- 
saults. The  great  extent  of  the  Christian  works  rendered 
them  weak  in  many  parts:  against  these  the  Moors  directed 
their  attacks,  suddenly  breaking  into  them^  making  a  hasty 
ravage,  and  bearing  off  their  booty  in  triimaph  to  the  city. 
Sometimes  they  would  sally  forth  by  the  passes  and  clefts  of 
the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
guard,  and,  hurrying  down  into  the  plain,  would  sweep  off  all 
cattle  and  sheep  that  were  grazing  near  the  suburbs,  and  all 
stragglers  from  the  camp. 

These  partisan  sallies  brought  on  many  sharp  and  bloody 
encounters,  in  some  of  which  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  the 
alcayde  do  los  Donzeles  distinguished  themselves  greatly. 
During  one  of  these  hot  skirmishes,  which  happened  on  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain,  about  twilight,  a  valiant  cavalier, 
named  Martin  Galindo,  beheld  a  powerful  Moor  dealing 
deadly  blows  about  him,  and  malring  great  havoc  among  the 
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Christians.  Galindo  pressed  forward,  and  challenged  hftn  to 
single  combat.  The  Moor,  who  was  of  the  valiant  tribe  of  the 
Abencerrages,  was  not  slow  in  answering  the  call.  Couching 
their  lances,  they  rushed  furiously  upon  each  other.  At  the 
first  shock  fhib  Moor  was  wounded  in  the  face,  and  borne  out 
of  his  saddle.  Before  Gahndo  could  check  his  steed,  and  turn 
from  his  career,  the  Moor  sprang  upon  his  feet,  recovered  his 
lance,  and,  ntshing  upon  him,  wounded  him  in  the  head  and 
the  arm.  Though  Galindo  was  on  horseback  and  the  Moor  on 
foot,  yet  such  was  the  prowess  and  address  of  the  latter,  that 
the  Christian  knight,  being  disabled  in  the  arm,  was  in  the 
utmost  peril,  when  his  comrades  hastened  to  his  assistance. 
At  their  approach,  the  valiant  i>agan  retreated  slowly  up  the 
rocks,  keeping  them  at  bay,  imtil  he  found  himself  among  his 
companions. 

Several  of  the  young  Spanish  cavaliers,  stung  by  the  triumph 
of  this  Modem  knight,  would  hav^  chaHenged  others  of  the 
Moors  to  single  combat;  but  king  Ferdinand  prohibited  all 
vaunting  encounters  of  the  kind.  He  forbade  his  ti'oops,  also, 
to  provoke  skirmishes,  well  knowing  that  the  Moors  were 
more  dexterous  than  most  people  in  this  irregular  mode  of 
fighting,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HOW  TWO  FRIARS  ARRIVED  AT  THE  CAMP,  AND  HOW  THEY  CAME 

FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Whilb  the  holy  Christian  army  (says  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida)  was  thus  beleaguring  this  infidel  city  of  Baza,  there  rode 
into  the  camp,  one  day,  two  reverend  friars  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Francis.  One  was  of  portly  person,  and  authoritative 
air:  he  bestrode  a  goodly  steed,  well  conditioned  and  well 
caparisoned;  while  his  companion  rode  beside  him,  upon  a 
humble  hack,  i)oorly  accoutred,  and,  as  he  rode,  he  scarcely 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  but  maintained  a  meek  and 
lowly  air. 

The  arrival  of  two  friars  in  the  camp  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  note,  for  in  these  holy  wars  the  church  militant  cor 
thiually  mingled  in  the  affray,  and  helmet  and  cowl  Wf 
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always  seen  together;  but  it  was  soon  discoTered  that  these 
worthy  saints-errant  were  from  a  far  cotmtry,  and  on  a  mi£H 
Gdon  of  great  import. 

They  were,  in  truth,  just  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land,  being 
two  of  the  saintly  men  who  kept  vigil  over  the  sepulchre  of  our 
blessed  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  He  of  the  tail  and  portly  form  and 
commanding  presence,  was  Fray  Antonio  Millan.  prior  of  the 
Franciscan  convent  inihe  holy  city.  He  had  a  full  and  florid 
countenance,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  was  round,  and  swelling, 
and  copious  in  his  periods,  like  one  accustomed  to  harangue, 
and  to  be  listened  to  with  deference.  His  companion  was 
small  and  sx)are  in  form,  pale  of  visage,  and  soft  and  silk^i  and 
almost  whispering  in  speech.  ^^He  had  a  humUe  and  lowly 
way,"  says  Agapida,  "evermore  bowing  the  head,  as  became 
one  of  his  calling."  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  active,  zeal- 
ous, and  effective  brothers  of  the  convent;  and  when  he  raised 
his  small  black  eye  from  the  earth,  l^ere  was  a  keen  glance 
out  of  the  comer,  which  showed,  that  though  harmless  as  a 
dove,  he  was  nevertheless  as  wise  as  a  serpent. 

These  holy  men  had  come  on  a  momentous  embassy  from  the 
grand  soldan  of  Egypt;  or,  as  Agapida  terms  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  the  soldan  of  Babylon.  The  league  which  had 
been  made  between  that  potentate  and  his  arch-foe  the  Grand- 
Turk  Bajazet  H.,  to  imite  in  arms  for  the  salvation  of  Granada, 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  chronicle, 
had  come  to  nought.  The  infidel  princes  had  again  taken  up 
arms  against  each  other,  and  had  relapsed  into  their  ancient 
hostOity.  Still  the  grand  soldan,  as  head  of  the  whole  Moslem 
sect,  considered  himself  bound  to  preserve  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  from  the  grasp  of  unbelievers.  He  dispatched,  there- 
fore, these  two  holy  friars  with  letters  to  the  Castilian  sove- 
reigns, as  well  as  to  the  pope  and  to  the  king  of  Naples,  remon- 
strating against  the  evils  done  to  the  Moors  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  who  were  of  his  faith  and  kindred ;  whereas  it  was 
well  known  that  great  nimibers  of  Christians  were  iildulged 
and  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property,  their 
liberty,  and  their  faith,  in  his  dominions.  He  insisted,  there- 
fore, that  this  war  should  cease ;  that  the  Moors  of  Granada 
should  be  reinstated  in  the  territory  of  which  they  had  been 
dispossessed;  otherwise  he  threatened  to  put  to  death  all  the. 
Christians  beneath  his  sway,  to  demolish  their  convents  and 
temples^  and  to  destroy  the  holy  sepulchre. 

This  fearful  menace  had  spread  consternation  among  the 
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Cihrifitiaiis  d  Faleetiae ;  and  when  tlu  intrepid  Fray  Antonio 
Millan  and  hie  \ow\j  companion  departed  on  their  misBum, 
they  were  accompanied  far  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  by  an 
mzioHB  throng  of  I»ethren  and  disciples,  who  remained  watch- 
ing Uiem  with  tearful  eyes,  as  they  journeyed  over  the  plains 
of  Judea. 

These  holy  ambaaeadore  were  rec^ved  with  great  distinction 
by  king  Ferdinand ;  for  men  of  their  cloth  had  ever  high  honor 
and  consideration  in  his  court.  ^  had  loi^  and  frequent  con- 
Tersatdons  with  them,  about  the  Holy  Land ;  the  state  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  dominions  of  the  grand  soldan,  and  of 
the  pc^y  and  conduct  of  that  arch-infldel  towards  it.  The 
portly  prior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  was  full,  and  round, 
and  oratorical,  in  bis  rephes;  and  the  king  expressed  himself 
much  pleased  with  the  eloquence  of  his  periods ;  but  the  politic 
monarch  was  observed  to  lend  a  close  and  attentive  ear  to  the 
whispering  voice  of  the  lowly  companion,  "whose  discourse," 
adds  Ag^ida,  ' '  though  modeet  and  low,  was  clear  and  Suent, 
and  full  of  subtle  wisdom."  These  holy  friars  had  visited 
Borne  in  Uieir  journeying,  where  tbey  bad  dehvered  the  letter 
of  the  soldan  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  His  hohness  bad  writ- 
ten by  them  to  the  Castilian  Bovere%iis,  requesting  to  know 
what  reply  they  bad  to  offer  to  this  demand  of  the  oriental 
potentate. 

The  king  of  Maples  also  wrote  to  them  on  the  subject,  but 
in  wary  terms  He  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  war  with 
the  Moors  of  Granada,  imd  expressed  great  marvel  at  its 
events,  as  if  (says  Agapida)  both  were  not  notorious  through- 
out aU  the  Christian  world.  "Nay," adds  the  worthy  friar 
witii  becomii^  indignation,  "  he  uttered  opinions  savoring  of 
little  better  than  damnable  heresy;— for  be  observed,  that 
although  the  Moors  were  of  a  different  sect,  they  ought  not  to 
be  maltreated  without  just  cause ;  and  hinted  that  if  the  Cas- 
tilian sovereigns  did  not  suffer  any  crying  injury  from  the 
Moors,  it  would  be  improper  to  do  any  thing  which  might 
draw  great  dama^  upon  the  Christians :  as  if,  when  once  the 
Bword  of  the  faith  was  drawn,  it  ought  ever  to  be  sheathed 
until  this  scum  of  heathendom  were  utterly  destroyed  or 
driven  from  the  land.  But  this  monarch,"  he  cimtinues,  "was 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  the  infidels  than  was  honest  and 
hopeful  in  a  Christian  pi-ince,  and  was  at  that  very  time  in 
lea^e  with  the  soldan  against  their  common  enemy  tha 
Grand-Turk." 
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These  pious  sentiinentB  dL  the  truly  Catholie  Agapida,  are 
echoed  by  Padre  Mariana,  in  his  history;*  but  the  worthy 
chronicler  Pedro  Abarca  attributes  the  interference  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  not  to  lack  Of  orthoctoxy  in  religion,  but  to  an 
excess  of  worldly  policy;  he  being  apprehensive  that,  should 
Ferdinand  conquer  the  Moors  of  Granada,  he  mighv  have  time 
and  means  to  assert  a  claim  of  the  house  of  Arragon  to  the 
crown  of  Naples. 

"  King  Ferdinand, "  continues  the  worthy  father  Pedro  Abar- 
ca, ^^  was  no  less  miaster  of  dissimulation  than  his  cousin  of 
Naples;  so  he  re|died  to  him  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  xnasx- 
ner,  going  into  a  minute  and  patient  vindication  of  the  war, 
and  taking  great  apparent  pains  to  Inform  him  of  those  things 
which  all  the  world  knew,  but  of  which  the  other  pretended  to 
be  ignc»rant."t  At  the  same  time  he  soothed  his  solicitude 
about  the  fate  of  the  Christians  in  the  empire  of  the  graaid 
sddan,  assuring  him  that  the  great  revenue  extorted  franx 
them  in  rents  and  tributes,  would  be  a  certain  protection 
against  the  threatened  violence. 

To  the  pope  he  made  the  usual  vindication  of  the  war;  that 
it  was  for  the  recovery  of  ancient  territory,  usurped  by  the 
Moors;  for  the  punishment  of  wars  and  violences  inflicted  upon 
the  Christians ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  a  holy  crusade  for  the 
glory  and  advancement  of  the  church. 

**Itwas  a  truly  edifying  sight,"  says  Agapida,  "to  behold 
these  friars,  after  they  had  had  their  audience  oi  the  king, 
moving  about  the  camp  always  surrounded  by  nobles  and 
cavaliers  of  high  and  martial  renown.  These  were  insatiable 
in  their  questions  about  the  Holy  Land,  the  state  of  the  sepul- 
chre of  our  Lord,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  devoted  brethren 
who  guarded  it,  and  the  pious  pilgrims  who  resorted  there  to 
pay  their  vows.  The  portly  prior  of  the  convent  would  stand 
with  lofty  and  shining  countenance  in  the  midst  of  these  iron 
warriors,  and  declaim  with  resounding  eloquence  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  sepulchre ;  but  the  humbler  brother  would  ever  and 
anon  sigh  deeply,  and  in  low  tones  utter  some  tale  of  suffering 
and  outrage,  at  which  his  steel-clad  hearers  would  grasp  the 
hilts  of  their  swords,  and  mutter  between  their  clenched  teeth 
prayers  for  another  crusade." 

The  pious  friars,  having  finished  their  mission  to  the  king, 


*  Mariana,  lib.  26,  cap.  15. 

t  Abarca,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Rey  xxx.  cap.  3. 
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and  been  treated  with  all  due  distinctioii,  took  their  leave  and 
wended  their  way  to  Jaen,  to  visit  the  most  Catholic  of  queens. 
Isabella,  whose  heeui;  was  the  seat  of  piety,  received  them  as 
sacred  men,  invested  with  more  than  human  dignity.  During 
flreir  resideDce  at  Jaen,  ti»y  wwro  continually  in  the  royal 
presence;  the  respectable  prior  of  the  convent  moved  and 
melted  the  ladies  of  the  court  by  his  florid  rhetoric,  but  his 
lowly  ocwopanion  was  observed  to  have  continual  access  to  the 
royai  ear.  'nuUjsadntly  and  BOft-qDOfeen  meesenger-  (says  Aga- 
pida}  received  the '  reward  of  hJs  faumaity ;  for  the  queen, 
mo^ed  by  his  fregueat  repreeontnttlons,  made  in  ^  modesty 
and  lowlineee  erf  epWt,  granted  a  yearly  sum  in  perpetuity,  of 
onerthoosuiddaeatBiagoId,  fop-t^s  suppcn^of  ttie  monks  of 
the  ocHiTeDt  of  the  b(dy  e^ukhre.* 

Moreover,  oti  the  d^Kirture  <rf  these  hdy  ambassadors,  the 
«xcellent  and  most  Oathohc  queen  delivered  to  th^n  a  veil 
devoutly  embroidered  with  her  own  royal  hands,  to  be  placed 
ov^  the  hedy  sepulchre ;— a  precionB  and  ineetiBQable  present, 
which  called  forth  a  most  eloquent  tribute  of  thanks  from  the 
portly  prior,  but  wfaieh  brou^t  teare  into  the  eyes  of  his  lowly 
compani^m.t 


*  "  La  Rerun  dio  a  Iob  Frayles  mil  dncados  da  reota  csdo  aKo  para  el  BUBtauto  de 

los  relfglosos  del  sanlo  scpulcro,  que  es  la  mejor  llmosaa  y  Buslanto  que  hasta  nu- 
MtriM  dlaa  ba  qoedado  a  «ti(os  rrlfgliMas  de  Gerusalem;  para  doude  lendlo  la  Reyaa 
Bu  velo'  labndo  pm  nu  manes,  para  poner  eadnia  de  la  aniita  «ep<ll(ara  del 
SeBor."— tfarifcojf.  Coinpend.  H1»L  lib.  18.  cap.  36. 

tttjis  proper  to  mention  the  result  ot  thfs  mlesfoii  ot  the  two  (riars.  and  which 
file  worthy  A^pFda  has  cegleeted  to  record.  At  a  mibaequent  period,  the  Catholic 
HOTflrBignfl  Bent  the  dlHllDfulahed  hiatorlaa.  Helro  Varljr.  of  Aogterla,  aa  aDibaasa- 
dor  to  tlte  grand  BOldan.  Thai  able  maa  made  locli  repreaeotatkiiiH  aa  were  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  oriental  potenlnte.  He  also  obtained  from  bim  the  re- 
mlnlan  nf  many  ezacttons  and  ettortloBS  heretofore  pract(!ied  upon  CKHatfan 
ptlKilnu  vlafliDK  (be  holy  septtlclve ;  which,  tt  Is  presumed,  had  bean  gently  but 
coeentl;  detailed  Va  the  monarch  by  the  lowly  friar.  Fietro  Hartyr  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  hla  embassy  to  the  granrt  soldan— awork  greatly  esteemed  by  the  learneil, 
■ud  eoDtahifaig  much  cnrhnn  iDformatlon.    It  Is  eatftled,  De  Legaiione  Babiflonica. 
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CHAPTER  XKXn. 

HOW  QtJEBN  TRABWT.T.A  BBVXfflfiD   MEANS  TO  SUPPLT  THB  AttMT 

WITH  PROVIBIOIIS. 

It  has  been  theeustom  to  laud  the  tovAwsi  and  «jdd:reeEi  of 
king  Ferdinand,  in  this  most  afduouaaiid  protoieted  war;  hut 
the  sage  Agapida  is  inove  dii^sad  to  gifve  (»edit  to  the  coun- 
sels and  measures  of  the  queen,  who,  ho  ohfieryes,  though  leas 
ostensible  in  action,  wa^  in  truth  the  verj  soul,  the  vital  pxish 
ciple,  of  this  great  ^kterprise.  While  king  Ferdiiiand  wa0 
bustling  in  his  camp  and  makii^  a  glittering  displa^y  nidth  his 
gallant  chivalry,  i^e,  surrounded  by  heir  saintly  counseUoms, 
in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Jaen,  waa  devising  ways  and  means 
to  keep  the  king  and  his  army  in  existenoe.  She  had  {hedged 
herself  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  iskesa,  and  money,  and  provir 
sions,  until  ;^he  city  should  be  taken.  The  hardships  ol  the 
siege  caused  a  f eaiful  waste  of  life,  but  the  supply  of  ws/bl  was 
the  least  difficult  part  of  her  undertaking.  So  beloved  was;  the 
queen  by  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  that  on  her  calling  on  them  for 
JEissistance,  not  a  grandee  or  cavalier  that  yet  lingered  at  homf), 
but  either  repaired  in  person  or  sent  forces  to  the  camp ;  the 
ancient  and  warlike  families  vied  with  each  other  in  marshal- 
ling forth  their  vassak,  and  thus  the  besieged  Moors  beheld 
each  day  fresh  troops  arriving  before  their  city,  and  new  en- 
signs and  pennons  displayed,  emblazoned  with  wwa  well 
known  to  the  veteran  warriors. 

But  the  most  arduous  task  was  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply 
of  provisions.  It  was  not  the  army  alone  that  had  to  be  sup- 
ported, but  also  the  captured  towns  and  their  garri^ns;  ior 
the  whole  country  aroimd  them  had  been  ravaged,  and  the 
conquerors  were  in  danger  of  starving  in  the  mid£^  of  the  laiod 
they  had  desolated.  To  transport  the  daily  supplies  for  such 
immense  numbers,  was  a  gigantic  undertaking,  in  a  country 
where  there  was  neither  water  conveyance  nor  roads  for  car- 
riages. Every  thing  had  to  be  borne  by  beasts  of  bmiihen  over 
rugged  and  broken  paths  of  the  mountains,  and  through  dan- 
gerous defiles,  exposed  to  the  attacks  and  plunderings  of  the 
Moors. 

The  wary  and  calculatiag  merchants,  accustomed  to  supply 
the  army,  shi-unk  from  engaging,  at  their  own  risk,  in  so 
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iBBfurdous  an  uadertakiiig.  The  queen  therefore  hired  four- 
teen tiiouBand  beasts  of  burtbea,  and  ordered  all  the  wheat 
and  barle;^  to  bo  bought  up  in  Andalusia,  and  in  the  dtmiainB 
of  the  knighte  of  Santiago  and  Calatrava,  She  distributed  the 
administrEUion  of  theBe  supplies  among  able  and  confidential 
persons.  Some  were  employed  to  collect  the  grain ;  others,  to 
take  it  to  the  mills;  others,  to  Euperintend  the  grinding  and 
delivery;  and  othen,  to  convey  it  to  the  camp.  To  every  two 
hundred  n™™alft  a  muleteer  was  allotted,  to  take  charge  of 
them  on  the  route.  Thus,  great  lines  of  convoys  were  in  con- 
stant movement,  toaversing  to  and  fro,  guanted  by  large 
bodies  of  tMops,  t©  defend  tttem  from  hovering  parties  of  the 
Moora.  Net  &'  emgle  day's  intennissioa  was  aHowed,  for  the 
army  depended  upon  the  constant  arrival  of  these  Bujqdies  for 
daily  food.  The  grain,  when  brought  into  the  camp,  was 
deposited  in  an  immense  granary,  and  sold  to  the  army  at  a 
fixed  price,  which  was  never  either  raised  or  lowered. 

Incredible  were  the  expenses  incurred  in  these  supplies;  but 
the  queen  had  ghostly  advisers,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art 
of  getting  at  the  resources  of  the  country.  Many  worthy  pre- 
lates opened  tibe  deep  purses  of  the  ohurch,  and  furnished 
loans  from  the  revenues  of  Uieir  dioceses  and  convents;  and 
their  pious  oon^buticsis  w«re  eventually  rewarded  by  Provi- 
dence an  hundred  fold,  Merchants  and  other  wealthy  indi- 
Tiduals,  confident  of  the  punctual  faith  of  the  queen,  advanced 
lai^  sums  on  the  security  of  her  word ;  many  noble  families 
lent  tiieir  plate,  without  waiting  to  be  asked.  The  queen  also 
sold  certain  annual  rents  in  inheritance  at  great  sacrifices, 
assigning  the  revenue  of  towns  and  cities  for  the  payment. 
Finding  all  this  insufScient  to  satisfy  the  enormous  expendi- 
imre,  she  sent  her  gold  and  plate  and  all  her  jewels  to  the 
eities  <rf  Valentia  and  Barcelona,  where  they  were  pledged  fM- 
a  great  amount  of  money,  which  was  immediately  appro- 
priated to  keep  up  the  supplies  of  the  army. 

Thus,  throi^  the  wonderful  activity,  judgment,  and  enter- 
prise of  this  heroic  and  magnanimous  woman,  a  great  host, 
encamped  in  the  heart  of  a  warlike  country,  accessible  only 
over  mount£un  roads,  was  maintained  in  continual  abundance. 
Nor  was  it  supplied  merely  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life.  The  powerful  eecoris  drew  merchants  and  artificers 
from  Edl  parts,  to  repair,  as  if  in  tiaravans,  to  this  great  mili^ 
tary  ma:-'ceL  In  a  litUe  white,  the  camp  abounded  with 
talesmen  and  artietia  of  all  kind^  to  administer  to  the  |uxiur}f 
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and  ostentatioii  of  the  youthful  chiYalrj.  Here  might  be  sa^ft 
cuimiiig  artificere  in  steel,  and  accompUahed  armorerB,  achiev- 
iug  those  rare  and  aumptuous  behiiets  and  cuirasses,  richly- 
gilt,  inlaid,  and  emboBsed,  ia  which  the  Spanish  cavaliers 
delighted.  Saddla-s  and  hamees-maJf^rs  and  horse-niillineis, 
also,  were  there,  whose  teats  gUttered  with  gorgeous  housings 
and  caparisons.  The  Merchants  spread  tortb  their  sumptuous 
silks,  cloths,  brocades,  fine  linen,  and  tapestry.  The  tuits  at 
the  nobility  were  prodigally  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  the 
richeet  stu£fa,  and  dazzled  the  eye  with  their  magnificenoe: 
nor  could  the  grave  looks  and  grave  speechee  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand prevent  his  youthful  cavaliers  from  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  splendor  of  their  dresses  and  caparisons,  en  all 
occaaioua  of  parade  and  ceremony. 


GHAPTEIB  XXXm 

or  THE  DISASTEUtS   WHIOU  BETEXiL  THB  OAMP, 

WhOjE  the  Christian  camp,  thus  gay  and  gorgeous,  spread 
itself  out  like  a  htdyday  pageant  before  the  walls  of  Baza-r 
while  a  long  line  of  beasts  of  burthen,  laden  with  provisions 
and  luxuries,  were  seen  descending  the  valley  from  morning 
tin  n^t,  and  pouring  into  the  camp  a  continued  stream  of 
abundance,— the  unfortunate  gELrrison  found  their  resourcee 
rapidly  wasting  away,  and  famine  already  began  to  pinch  the 
peaceful  part  of  the  community. 

Cidi  Yabye  had  acted  with  great  spirit  and  valor,  as  long  as 
there  was  any  prospect  of  sw3€eBs;  but  be  b^an  to  lose  his 
usual  fire  and  animation,  and  was  observed  to  pace  the  walls 
of  Baza  with  a  pensive  air,  casting  many  a  wistful  look 
towards  the  Christian  camp,  and  sinking  into  profound  reve- 
ries and  cogitations.  The  veteran  alcayde,  Mobanuned  ben 
Hassan,  noticed  these  desponding  moods,  and  endeavored  to 
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Durantainfl  wotdd  irash  away  Ms  canvas  city,  and  sweep  off 
tfaoee  gay  paTiliona  HteTrreaths  of  anow  before  the  blast." 

The  prince  Cidi  Tahye  took  heart  at  these  words,  and 
counted  the  days  as  '  they  passed  until  the  stormy  season 
should  commence.  As  he  watched  the  Christian  camp,  he  be- 
held it  one  morning  in  universal  commotion:  there  was  an 
untuua)  sound  of  hammers  in  every  part,  as  if  some  new 
en^ee  of  war  were  constructing.  At  length,  to  his  astonish- 
mrait,  the  walls  and  roofs  of  houses  began  to  appear  above  the 
bulwarks.  In  a  little  while,  there  were  above  a  thousand  edi- 
fices of  wood  and  plaster  erected,  covered  with  tiles  taken 
from  Hie  demolished  towers  of  the  orchards,  and  bearing  the 
penncms  of  various  commanders  and  cavaliers;  while  the 
common  soldiery  constructed  huts,  of  clay  and  branches  of 
trees,  thatched  with  straw.  Thus,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Moors, 
wiUtin  four  days  the  light  tenta  and  gay  pavilions  which  bad 
whitened  their  hills  and  plains,  passed  away  like  summer 
douds;  and  tlie  unsubstEmtial  camp  assumed  the  solid  appear- 
ance of  a  city  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares,  In  the  centre 
rose  a  lai^e  edifice  which  overlooked  the  whole;  and  the  royal 
standard  of  Arragtm  and  Castile,  proudly  floating  above  it, 
showed  it  to  be  the  palace  of  the  king.* 

Ferdinand  had  taken  the  sudden  resolution  thus  to  turn  his 
cunp  into  a  city,  partly  to  provide  against  the  approEtching 
season,  ^d  partly  to  convince  the  Moors  of  his  fixed  deter- 
mihstioB  to  continue  the  si^e.  In  their  hafite  to  erect  their 
dwellings,  however,  the  Spanish  cavaliers  liad  not  properly 
considered  the  nature  of  the  climate.  For  the  greater  part  of 
Uie  year,  there  scarcely  falls  a  drop  of  rain  on  the  thirsty  soil 
of  Andalusia.  The  ramblas,  or  dry  channels  of  the  torrents, 
rem^n  deep  and  arid  gashes  and  defte  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains ;  the  perennial  streams  shrink  up  to  mere  threads  of 
of  water,  which,  tinkling  down  the  bottoms  of  the  deep  bar- 
rancas or  ravines,  scarce  feed  and  keep  alive  the  rivers  of  the 
valleys.  The  rivers,  almost  lost  in  their  wide  and  naked  beds, 
seem  like  thirsty  rills,  winding  in  serpentine  mazes  through 
deserts  of  sand  and  stones ;  and  so  shallow  and  tranquil  in 
their  course,  as  to  be  jforded  in  safety  in  almost  every  part. 
One  autumnal  tempest  of  rain,  however,  changes  the  whole 
face  of  nature:— the  clouds  break  in  deluges  among  the  vast 
congregation  of  mountains;   the  ramblas  are  suddenly  filled 

•  Ciira  de  loB  Palacloa,  Pulgar,  etc 
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with  raging  floods;  the  tinkling  rivulets  swell  to  thnnderixig 
torrents,  that  come  roaring  down  from  the  mountains,  tum- 
bling great  masses  of  rocks  in  their  career.  The  late  mean- 
dering river  spreads  over  its  once  naked  bed,  lashes  its  sui^ges 
against  the  banks,  and  rushes  like  a  wide  and  foaming  inundar 
tion  through  the  valley. 

Scarcely  had  the  Christians  flnii^ed  their  slightly  built 
edifices,  when  an  autumnal  tempest  of  the  kind  came  scouring 
from  the  mountains.  The  camp  was  immediately  overflowed. 
Many  of  the  houses,  undermined  by  the  floods  or  beaten  by  the 
rain,  crumbled  away  and  fell  to  liie  earth,  burying  man  and 
beast  beneath  their  ruins.  Several  valuable  lives  were  loot, 
and  great  numbers  of  horses  and  oth^  animals  perished  To 
add  to  the  distress  and  confusion  of  the  camp,  tiae  daily  supfAy 
of  provisions  suddenly  ceased;  for  the  rain  had  bvok^  tip  tba 
roads,  and  rendered  the  rivers  impassable.  A  x'snic  seised 
upon  the  army,  f (»r  the  cessation  of  a  single  day's  supply  pro** 
duceda  scarcity  of  bread  and  provenderw  Fortunately,  the 
rain  was  but  transient:  the  torrents  rushed  by,  and  ceased; 
the  rivers  shrunk  back  again  to  their  narrow  channels,  and 
the  convoys  that  had  been  detained  upon  their  banks  arrived 
safely  in  the  camp. 

No  sooner  did  queen  Isabella  hear  of  this  interruption  of  her 
supplies,  than,  with  her  usual  vigilance  and  activity,  she  pwv* 
vided  against  its  recurrence.  She  dispatched  six  thoiifiaod 
foot-soldiers,  under  the  command  of  experienced  officers,  to  re- 
pair the  roads,  and  to  make  causeways  and  bridges,  for  the 
distance  of  seven  Spanish  leaj^es.  The  troops,  also,  who  had 
been  stationed  in  the  mountains  by  the  king  to  guard  the  de- 
files, made  two  paths, — one  for  the  convoys  going  to  the  camp, 
and  the  other  for  those  returning,  that  they  might  not  meet 
and  impede  each  other.  The  edifices  which  had  been  de- 
molished by  the  late  fioods  were  rebuilt  in  a  firmer  manner, 
and  precautions  were  taken  to  protect  the  cam^p  from  future 
inundations. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ENCOCHTERS  BETirKKS  THE  OBRISnANB  AND  MOORS,  BBFORB 
baza;  AHD  TBI!  DKVonoir  OF  THE  INHABITAJTrS  TO  THE  DE- 
rEMCa  OF  THEIB  CITY. 

Whkk  King  Ferdinand  beheld  the  ravs^  and  c<mfusioo 
produced  by  a  ein^  autumnal  storm,  and  bethought  him  of 
all  the  mt^adies  to  whit^  a  beeieging  camp  is  exposed  in  in- 
olemmt  aeawMw,  he  begwi  to  feel  hia  compaasim  kindling  for 
tbe  Bufiorisg  pe(^le  of  Baea,  tmd  an  incUnation  to  grant  them 
more  favcvable  terme.  He  sent,  therefore,  several  messages  to 
the  alcsyde  Mohaimmed  ben  Haeean,  ofiering  liberty  of  person 
and  security  of  iHX)perty  for  the  inhabitants,  and  large  rewards 
tar  himself,  if  he  would  suiTender  tiie  city. 

Tfae  vetermi  Mohammed  was  n{>t  to  be  dasijed  by  the  splen- 
did offers  of  the  monaa^h;  he  had  received  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  damage  done  to  the  ChristiaQ  camp  by  the  late 
Storm,  and  <A  ttie  sufferings  and  discontente  of  the  army  in 
oonseqfience  of  the  transient  interruption  of  eupplies ;  he  ccs- 
ndered  the  overtures  cA  Ferdinand  as  jH-oofs  of  tbe  desperate 
state  of  his  affairs.  "A  little  more  patience,  a  little  more 
patience,"  said  tbe  shrewd  old  warrior,  "  and  we  shall  see  this 
cloud  of  Christian  locusts  diiv^i  away  before  tbe  winter 
storms.  When  they  once  turn  their  backs,  it  will  be  our  tmm 
to  strike;  koA  with  the  help  of  AJh^  tbe  blow  shall  be  de- 
ciMve."  He  sent  a  firm  though  courteous  refusal  to  the  Casti- 
laua  monarch,  and  in  the  mean  time  animated  his  companions 
to  sally  forth  witli  more  spirit  than  ever,  to  attack  the  Spanish 
outposte  and  those  laborktg  in  the  trenchee.  The  consequence 
was,  a  daily  occurrence  of  the  most  daring  and  bloody  sklrm- 
ishes,  that  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  the  bravest  and  most  ad- 
TeuturoUs  cavaliers  erf  either  army. 

In  one  of  these  sallies,  nearly  three  hundred  horse  and  two 
Uiousand  foot  mounted  the  heights  behind  the  city,  to  capture 
the  Christians  who  were  employed  upon  Xha  works.  They 
came  by  surprise  upon  a  body  (rf  guards,  esquires  of  the  count 
de  UreSa,  killed  some,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  pursued 
them  down  the  mountain,  until  they  camo  in  s^ht  of  a  small 
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force  under  the  count  de  Tendilla  and  Gronsalvo  of  Cordova. 
The  Moors  came  rushing  down  with  such  fury,  that  many  of 
the  men  of  the  count  de  Tendilla  betook  thenlselves  to  flight. 
The  brave  count  considered  it  less  dangerous  to  fight  than  to 
fly.  Bracing  his  buckler,  therefore,  and  grasping  his  trusty 
weapon,  he  stood  his  ground  with  his  accustomed  prowess. 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  ranged  himself  by  his  side^  and,  marshal- 
ling the  troops  which  remained  with  them,  they  made  a  valiant 
front  to  the  Moors. 

The  infidels  pressed  them  hard,  and  were  gaining  the  ad- 
vantage, when  Alonzo  de  AguilaiT)  hearing  of  the  dafiger  of  his 
brother  Gonsalvo,  flew  to  his  assistance,  aocompanied  by  the 
count  of  Urefia  and  a  body  of  their  troops.  A  hot  fi^t  ensued, 
from  cliff  to  cliff  and  glen  to  glen.  The  Moors  were  fewer  in 
number,  but  they  excelled  in  the  dexterity  and  l^htness  re- 
qui^te  for  their  scrambling  skii'mishes.  They  w^re  at  leqgth 
driven  from  their  vantage-ground,  and  pursued  by  AIoujeo  de 
Aguilar  and  his  brother  Gonsalvo- to  the  very  suburbs  of  the 
city,  leaving  many  of  the  bravest  of  their  men  upon  the  field. 

Such  was  one  of  innumerable  rough  encounters  which  were 
daily  taking  place,  in  which  many  brave  cavaliers  were  slain, 
without  any  apparent  benefit  to  either  party.  The  Moors  not- 
withstanding repeated  defeats  and  losses,  cosntinued  to  sally 
forth  daily,  with  astonishing  spirit  and  vigor,  and  the  obe^^ 
nacy  of  their  defence  seemed  to  increase  with  tlxeir  sufferings. 

The  prince  Cidi  Yahye  was  ever  foremost  in  these  salHes, 
but  he  grew  daily  more  despairing  of  success.  All  the  money 
in  the  military  clxest  was  expended,  and  there  was  no  longer 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  hired  troops.  Still  the  veteran  Mo- 
hammed ben  Hassan  undertook  to  provide  for  this  emergency. 
Summoning  the  principal  inhabitants,  he  represented  the 
necessity  of  some  exertion  and  sacrifice  on  their  part,  to 
maintain  the  defence  of  the  city.  "The  enemy,"  said  he, 
**  dreads  the  approach  of  winter,  and  our  perseverance  drives 
him  to  despair.  A  Httle  longer,  and  ho  will  leave  you  in 
quiet  enjoyment  of  your  homes  and  families.  But  our-  troops 
must  be  paid,  to  keep  them  in  good  heart.  Our  money  is 
exhausted,  and  all  our  supplies  are  cut  off.  It  is  impossible 
to  continue  our  defence,  without  your  aid," 

Upon  this  the  citizens  consulted  together,  and  they  coUeoted 
all  their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brought  them  to  Mo^ 
hammed  ben  Hassan:  "Take  these,"  said  they,  "and  coin 
them,  or  sell  them,  or  pledge  them,  for  money  wherewith  to 


pay  the  troops."  The  women  of  Baza  also  were  seized  with 
generous  emulation:  "Shall  ye  deck  ouredves  with  goi^eons 
apparel,"  said  they,  "when  our  country  is  desolate,  and  its 
defenders  in  want  of  bread!"  So  they  took  their  collars,  and 
bracelets  and  anklets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  all 
their  jewels,  and  put  them  in  the  hEuids  of  the  veteran  alcayde : 
"Take  these  spoils  irf  our  vanity,"  said  they,  "and  let  them 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  our  homes  and  f^niliea.  If  Baza 
be  deUvered,  we  need  no  jewels  to  grace  our  rejoicing;  and  if 
Baza  fall,  at  what  avaU  are  ornaments  to  the  captive?" 

By  these  contributionB  was  Mohanuned  enabled  to  pay  the 
soldiery,  and  to  carry  on  the  defence  of  the  oi^y  with  una- 
bated spirit. 

Tidings  were  speedily  conveyed  to  king  Ferdinand,  of  tins 
generous  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Baza,  &aA  the 
hopes  which  the  Moorish  commanders  gave  them  tliat  liie 
Christian  army  would  soon  abandon  the  siege  in  dispair, 
"They  shall  have  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  such 
hopes,"  said  the  politic  monarch:  so  he  wrote  forth  to  queen 
Isc^Ua,  praying  her  to  come  to  the  camp  in  state,  with  all  her 
train  and  retinue,  and  publicly  to  take  up  her  residence  there 
for  the  winter.  By  this  means,  the  Moors  would  be  convinced 
of  the  settled  determination  of  the  sovereigns  to  persist  in  the 
siege  until  the  city  should  surrender,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  be  brought  to  speedy  capitulation. 


CHAPTER  SXXV. 

HOW  QtTEEK  ISABELLA  ARRTVER  AT  THE  CAMP,   AND  THE   00K8E- 
QDBNCB8  OP  HEB  ARRIVAL. 

Mohammed  bbs  Hassan  still  encouraged  his  companions 
with  hopes  that  the  royal  army  would  soon  relinqiridi  tho 
siege;  when  they  heard,  one  day,  shouts  of  joy  from  the 
Christian  camp,  and  thundering  salvos  of  artillery.  Word  was 
brought,  at  the  same  timo,  from  the  sentinels  on  the  watcb- 
towera,  that  a  Christian  army  was  approaching  down  the  val- 
ley. Mohammed  and  his  fellow-commanders  ascended  one  of 
the  hi^est  towers  of  the  walls,  and  beheld  in  truth  a  nmn- 
erous  force,  in  shining  array,  descending  the  hills,  and  heard 


the  distant  clangor  of  the  trumpet  aad  the  taint  swbH  oi 
triumphant  music. 

As  the  b06t  drew  nearer,  thoy  descried  a  stately  dame  mag- 
nificently attired,  whom  they  soon  discovered  to  be  the  queen. 
She  vae  riding  on  a  mule,  the  sumptuous  trappings  of  which 
were  resplendent  with  gold,  and  reached  to  the  ground.  On 
her  right  band  rode  her  daughter,  the  princess  Isabella,  equally 
splendid  in  her  array;  and  on  her  left,  the  venerable  grand 
cardinal  of  Spain,  A  noble  train  of  ladies  and  cavaliers  fol- 
lowed her,  together  with  pages  and  esquires,  and  a  numerous 
guard  of  hidalgos  of  high  rank,  ari'ayed  in  superb  armor. 
When  the  veteran  Uohammed  ben  Hassan  beheld  that  this 
was  the  queen  Isabella,  arriving  in  state  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence in*tha  camp,  his  heart  failed  him;  he  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  and,  turning  to  his  captains,  "  Cavaliers,"  said  he, 
'the fate  of  Baza  is  decided!" 

The  Moorish  commanders  remained  gazing  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  giief  and  admiration  at  this  magnificent  pageant, 
which  foreboded  the  fall  of  their  city.  Soma  of  the  troops 
would  have  sallied  forth  on  one  of  their  desperate  skirmiebefl, 
to  attack  the  royal  guard ;  but  the  prince  Gidi  Yahye  forbade 
them;  nor  would  he  allow  any  artillery  to  be  dischai^ed,  or 
any  moleetatioa  or  insult  to  be  offered ;  for  the  character  of 
Isabella  was  venerated  even  by  the  Moors;  and  most  of  the 
commanders  possessed  that  h^h  and  chivalrous  courtesy 
which  belongs  to  heroic  spirits — ^for  they  were  among  the  no- 
blest and  bravest  cavaliers  of  the  Moorish  nation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baza,  when  they  learned  that  the  Chris- 
tian queen  was  approaching  the  camp,  eajjerly  sought  every 
eminence  that  could  command  a  view  of  the  plain ;  and  every 
battlement,  and  tower,  and  mosque,  was  covered  with  tur- 
baned  heads  gazii^  at  the  glorious  spectacle.  They  beheld 
king  Ferdinand  issue  forth  in  royal  state,  attended  by  the 
marques  of  Cadiz,  the  MsiBter  of  Santiago,  the  duke  of  Alva  the 
admiral  of  Castila,  and  many  other  nobles  of  renown ;  whUe  the 
whole  chivaJry  of  the  camp,  sumptuously  arrayed,  followed  in 
his  train,  and  the  populace  rent  the  air  with  acclamations  at 
the  si^t  of  the  patriot  queen. 

When  the  sovereigns  had  met  and  embraced  each  other,  the 
two  hoetfi  mingled  together  and  entered  the  canip  in  martial 
pomp;  and  the  eyes  of  the  infidel  beholders  were  dazzled  by 
the  flash  of  armor,  the  splendor  of  golden  caparisons,  the  goi> 
geous  display  of  silks  and  brocades  and  velvets,  of  tossing 
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plumes  and  fluttermg  banners.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a 
trimnphant  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  clarion  and  sack- 
buts,  mingled  with  the  sweet  melody  of  the  dulcimer,  which 
came  swelling  in  bursts  of  harmony  that  seemed  to  rise  up  to 
the  heavens.* 

On  the  arrivaJ  of  the  queen,  (says  the  historian  Hernando 
del  Pulgar,  who  was  present  at  the  time,)  it  was  marvellous  to 
behold  how  all  at  once  the  rigor  and  turbulence  of  war  were 
softened,  and  the  storm  of  passion  sunk  into  calm.  The  sword 
was  sheathed;  the  cross-bow  no  longer  lanched  its  deadly 
shafts ;  and  the  artillery,  which  had  hitherto  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant uproar,  now  ceased  its  thundering.  On  both  sides,  there 
was  stiU  a  vigilant  guard  kept  up;  the  sentinels  bristled  the 
walls  of  Baza  with  their  lances,  and  the  guards  patrolled  the 
Christian  camp ;  but  there  was  no  sallying  forth  to  skirmish, 
nor  any  wanton  violence  or  carnage. 

Prince  Cidi  Yahye  saw,  by  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  that  the 
Christians  were  determined  to  continue  the  siege,  and  he  knew 
that  the  city  would  have  to  capitulate.  He  had  been  prodigal 
of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  as  long  as  he  thought  a  military 
good  was  to  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice;  but  he  was  sparing  of 
tiieir  blood  in  a  hopeless  cause,  and  weary  of  exasperating  the 
enemy  by  an  obstinate  yet  hopeless  defence. 

At  the  request  of  prince  Cidi  Yahye,  a  parley  was  granted, 
and  the  Master  commander  of  Leon,  Don  Gutiere  de  Cardenas, 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed. 
They  met  at  an  appomted  place,  within  view  of  both  camp  and 
city,  honorably  attended  by  cavaliers  of  either  army.  Their 
meeting  was  highly  courteous,  for  they  had  learnt,  from  rough 
encounters  in  the  field,  to  admire  each  other's  prowess.  The 
commander  of  Leon,  in  an  earnest  speech,  pointed  out  the 
hopelessness  of  any  further  defence,  and  warned  Mohammed 
of  the  ills  which  Malaga  had  incurred  by  its  obstinacy.  "I 
promise,  in  the  name  of  my  sovereigns,"  said  he,  **that  if  you 
surrender  immediately,  the  inhabitants  shall  be  treated  as  sub- 
jects, and  protected  in  property,  liberty,  and  religion.  If  you 
refuse,  you,  who  are  now  renowned  as  an  able  and  judicious 
commander,  will  be  cliargeable  with  the  confiscations,  cap- 
tivities, and  deaths,  which  may  be  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Baza." 

The  commander  ceased,  and  Mohammed  returned  to  the  city 
■^— —       — ^— ^  ■  ■     1^      ■        ■  — _^.^_.^___^_— .^— — — - 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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to  consult  witli  bis  companionB.  It  waa  evident  that  all  tar' 
ther  reeifitaace  -waa  hopeless;  but  the  UoOrish  commanders 
felt  that  a  cloud  might  rest  upon  upon  their  names,  should 
they,  of  their  own  discretion,  surrender  so  important  a  place 
witiiout  its  having  sustained  an  asaaulfc,  Frinee  Cidi  Tahye 
requested  permission,  therefore,  to  send  an  envoy  to  G-uadix, 
with  a  letter  to  the  old  monarch  El  Zagal,  treating  of  the  sur- 
render ;  the  request  was  granted,  a  safe-conduct  afisured  to  the 
envoy,  and  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed  ben  Hassan  de- 
parted upon  this  mom^itouB  mission. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI, 

BUBRSIfDEB  OF  BAZA, 

THS  old  warrior  king  was  seated  in  an  inner  chamber  of  the 
castle  of  Guadix,  mucli  cast  down  in  spirit,  and  ruminating  on 
his  gloomy  fortunes,  when  an  envc^  from  Basa  waa  an* 
nounced,  and  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed  stood  befoi'e 
him.  El  Zagal  saw  disastrous  tidings  written  in  his  counten- 
imce:  "Howfar6s  it  with  Basai"  said  he,  summoning  up  his 
spirits  to  the  question.  "Let  this  inform  thee,"  replied  Mo- 
hammed; and  be  delivered  into  hia  lumds  the  letter  from  the 
prince  Cidi  Tahye. 

This  letter  spoke  of  the  desperate  situation  of  Baza;  the  im- 
possibility of  holding  out  longer,  without  a^istance  from  El 
Zagal;  and  the  favorable  terms  held  out  by  the  Castiliau 
sovereigns.  Had  it  been  written  by  any  other  person.  El  Za- 
gal might  have  received  it  with  distrust  and  indignation ;  but 
he  confided  in  Cidi  Yahye  as  in  a  second  self,  and  the  words  of 
his  letter  simk  deep  in  his  heart.  When  he  had  finished  read- 
ing it,  he  B^hed  deeply,  and  remained  for  some  time  lost  in 
thought,  with  his  head  droopi-  <r  upon  his  bosom.  Recovering 
himself,  at  length,  he  called  together  too  alfaquis  and  the  old 
men  of  Guadix,  and,  communicatii^  the  tidings  from  Baza, 
solicited  their  advice.  It  was  a  sign  of  sore  trouble  of  miiil 
and  dejection  of  heart,  wheii  El  Z^al  sought  the  advice  of 
others ;  but  his  flerce  courage  was  tamed,  for  he  saw  the  end 
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sei,  none  of  which  appeared  of  aay  avail;  for  imless  Baza  were 
succored,  it  was  impoBsible  that  it  should  hold  out;  and  every 
attempt  to  succor,  it  had  proved  inefiectual. 

El  Zagal  dismissed  his  couucil  in  despair,  and  summoned  the 
veteran  Mohammed  before  him.  ^' Allah  Acbari"  exclaimed 
he,  ^^Gk)d  is  great;  there  is  but  one  (rod,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet.  Eetium  to  my  cousin,  Cidi  Yahye;  tell  him  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  aid  him;  he  n»ist  do  as  seems  to  him  for  the 
best.  The  peopie  of  Baza  have  perfiormed  deeds  worthy  of  im- 
mortal fame;  I  cannot  ask  them  to  encounter  further  ills  and 
perils,  in  maintaiining  a  hopeless  defence." 

The  reply  of  El  Zagal  determined  the  fate  of  the  city.  Cidi 
Yahye  and  his  fellow  commanders  immediately  capitulated, 
and  were  granted  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  cavaliers 
and  soldiers  who  had  come  from,  other  parts  to  the  defence 
of  the  place,  were  permitted  to  depart  freely  with  their  arms, 
horses,  and  effects.  The  inbabitaats  had  their  choice,  either 
to  depart  with  their  property,  or  to  dwell  in  the  suburbs,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  reUgion  and  laws,  taking  an  oal^  of 
&alty  to  the  sovereigns,  and  paying  the  same  tribute  they  had 
paid  to  the  Moorish  kings.  The  city  and  citadel  were  to  be 
delivered  up  in  six  days,  within  which  period  the  inhabitants 
were  to  vemove  all  their  effects;  and  in  the  mean  time,  they 
were  to  place;,  as  hostages,  fiJtteen  Moorish  youths,  sons  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  in  ttxe  hands  of  the  ccxnmander  of  Leon. 
When  Cidi  Yahye  and  the  alcayde  Mohammed  came  to  de- 
liver up  the  hostages,  among  whom  were  the  sons  of  the  latter, 
they  paid  homage  to  the  king  and  queen,  who  received  them 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  ordered  magnifi- 
cent presents  to  be  given  to  them,  and  likewise  to  the  other 
Moorish  cavaliers,  consisting  of  money,  robes,  horses,  and  other 
things  of  great  vaJua 

-  The  prince  Cidi  Yahye  was  so  captivated  by  the  grace,  the 
dignity,  and  generosity  of  Isabella,  and  the  princely  courtesy 
of  Ferdinand,  that  he  vowed  never  again  to  draw  his  sword 
against  such  magnanimous  sovereigns.  The  queen,  charmed 
with  his  gallant  bearing  and  his  animated  professions  of  devo- 
tion, assured  him,  that,  having  him  on  her  side,  she  already 
considered  the  war  terminated  which  had  desolated  the  king- 
dom of  Granada. 

Mighty  and  irresistible  are  words  of  praise  from  the  lips  of 
sovereigns.  Cidi  Yahye  was  entirely  subdued  by  this  fair 
speech  from  the  illustrious  Isab^a.    His  heart  burned  with  a 
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sudden  flame  of  loyalty  to-waxdB  the  BovereignB.  He  begged 
to  be  enrolled  atuongst  the  moet  devoted  of  tbedr  subjects; 
and,  in  the  fervor  of  his  eudden  zeal,  engaged  not  merely  to 
dedicate  his  sword  to  their  service,  but  to  exert  all  his  influ- 
ence, which  wafl  great,  in  persuading  his  coumn,  Muley  Ab- 
dalla  el  Z^al,  to  surrender  the  cities  of  Ouadix  and  Ahneria, 
and  to  give  up  all  further  hostilities.  Nay,  »o  powerful  waff 
the  effect  produced  upon  his  mind  by  bis  conversatioQ  with 
the  sovereigns,  that  it  extended  even  to  his  religion;  for  he 
becajne  immediately  enlightened  as  to  the  beatbenish  abomi- 
nations of  the  vile  sect  of  Mahomet,  and  struck  with  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  as  illustrated  by  such  powerful  monarcbs. 
He  consented,  therefore,  to  be  baptized,  and  to  be  gathered 
into  the  fold  of  1^  church.  The  pious  Agapida  indulges  in  a 
triumphant  strain  of  exultation,  on  the  sudden  end  surprisiog 
conversion  of  this  princely  infidel:  he  considers  it  one  of  the 
greatest  achieveanents  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  marveUous  occurrences  of  this  h(dy  war ;  ' '  But  it  is 
given  to  saints  and  pious  monarchs,"  says  he,  "  to  work  mirar 
des  in  the  cause  of  the  faith;  and  such  did  the  most  CathoUo 
Ferdinand,  in  the  conversion  of  the  prince  Cidi  Tahye." 

Some  of  the  Arabian  writers  have  sought  to  leesrai  the  won- 
der of  this  miracle,  by  alluding  to  great  revenues  panted  to 
the  prince  and  his  heirs  by  the  Castilian  monai'chs,  togeUiei 
with  a  territory  in  Harchena,  with  towns,  lands,  and  vassals; 
but  in  this  (says  Agapida)  we  only  see  a  wise  precaution  of 
king  Ferdinand,  to  clinch  and  secure  the  conversion  of  lua 
proselyte.  The  policy  of  the  Catholic  monarch  was  at  aH 
times  equal  to  his  piety.  Instead  also  of  vaunting  of  this 
great  conversion,  and  making  a  pubUc  parade  of  the  entry  of 
the  prince  into  the  church,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  that  the 
baptism  should  be  i)erfonned  in  private,  twid  kept  a  profound 
secret.  He  feared  that  Cidi  Tahye  might  otherwise  be  de- 
nounced as  an  apostate,  and  abhorred  and  abandoned  by  the 
Moors,  and  thus  his  influence  destroyed  in  bringii^  the  war  to 
a  speedy  termination.* 

The  veteran  Mohammed  ben  Hassan  was  likewise  won  by 
the  magnanimity  and  muniflcence  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
and  entreated  to  be  received   into   their   service;   and   his 
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Thus,  after  a  sie^B  of  six  months  and  twenty  days,  the  city 
of  Baza  surrmdered  on  the  4th  of  Decemher,  1489 ;  the  festival 
of  the  gloiioiis  Santa  Barbam,  who  is  said,  in  the  Catholic 
calendar,  to  preside  over  ttiimder  and  lightning,  fire  and  gun- 
powder, and  all  kinds  of  combustious  explosions.  The  king 
and  queen  made  their  solemn  and  triumphant  entry  on  the 
f Knowing  day;  and  the  public  joy  was  heightened  by  the  sight 
of  upwards  <^  five  hundred  Christian  captives,  men,  women, 
and  children,  delivered  fram  the  Moorish  dungeons. 

The  loss  of  the  Christians  in  tins  siege  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  seventeen  thousand  died  of  disease, 
and  not  a  few  of  mere  cold,— ^  kind  of  death  (says  the  his- 
torian Mariana)  peculiarly  imcomfortable;  but  (adds  the  ven- 
erable Jesuit)  as  these  latter  were  chiefly  people  of  ignoble 
rank,  baggageKXurriers  and  such  like,  the  loss  was  not  of  great 
importance. 

The  surrender  of  Baza  was  followed  by  that  of  Almunecar, 
Tavemas,  and  most  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Alpuitarta  moun- 
tains; Hie  inhabitants  hoped,  by  prompt  and  voluntaiy  sub- 
mission, to  secure  equally  favorable  teitns  with  those  granted 
to  the  captured  city,  and  the  alcaydes  to  receive  e^ilar  re- 
wards to  those  lavished  on  its  commanders;  nor  were  either  of 
them  disappointed^  The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  remain 
as  Mudexares,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property  and 
r^igion;  and  as  to  the  alcaydes,  when  tiiey  came  to  the  camp 
to  render  up  their  charges,  they  were  received  by  Ferdinand 
with  distinguished  favor,  and  rewarded  with  presents  of 
money  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  places  they  had 
commanded.  Care  was  taken  by  the  politic  mon&rdi,  how- 
ever, not  to  wound  their  pride  nor  shock  their  delicacy;  so 
these  sums  were  paid  under  color  of  arrears  due  to  them  for 
their  services  to  the  former  government.  Ferdinand  had  con- 
quered by  dint  of  sword,  in  the  earlier  part  of  tiie  war;  but  he 
found  gold  as  potent  as  steel,  in  this  campa^  of  Baza. 

With  several  of  these  mercenary  chieftains  came  one  named 
Ali  Aben  Fahar,  a  seasoned  warrior,  who  had  held  many 
important  conunands.  He  was  a  Moor  of  a  lofty,  stem^  and 
melancholy  aspect,  and  stood  silent  and  apart,  while  his  com- 
panions surrendered  their  several  fortresses  and  retired  laden 
with  treasure.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  ad- 
dressed the  sovereigns  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  but  with 
a  tone  of  dejection  and  despair. 

''I  am  a  Moor,"  said  he,  ''and  of  Moorish  linear,  and  am 
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alcayde  of  Uie  tair  towns  and  castles  of  Purchena  and  Patema. 
These  were  intrusted  to  me  to  defend;  but  those  who  ahould 
have  stood  by  me  have  lost  all  strength  and  courage,  and  seek 
only  for  security.  These  fortresses,  therefore,  most  potent 
BOTereigns,  axe  yours,  whenever  you  will  send  to  take  possess- 
ion of  them." 

Lai^  sums  of  gold  were  immediately  ordered  by  Ferdinand 
to  be  delivered  to  the  alcayde,  as  a  recompense  for  bo  impor- 
tant a  siurender.  The  Moor,  however,  put  back  the  gift  with 
a  firm  and  haughty  demeanor;  "I  came  not,"  said  he,  "tosell 
what  is  not  mine,  but  to  yield  what  fortune  has  made  yours^ 
and  your  majesties  may  rest  assured  that,  had  I  been  property 
seconded,  death  would  have  been  the  price  at  which  I  woold 
have  sold  my  fortresses,  and  not  tbe  gold  you  oifer  me." 

33ie  Castilian  monarohs  were  struck  witii  the  lofty  and  loyal 
spirit  of  the  Uoor,  and  deeired  to  engage  a  man  of  such  fidelity 
in  th^  servioe ;  but  the  proud  Moslem  could  not  he  induced  to 
serve  the  en^nies  of  his  naticoi  and  his  faith. 

"Is  there  nothing  then,"  said  Queen  Isabella,  "thatwe  ctnt 
do  to  gratify  thee,  and  to  prove  to  tiiee  our  regard!"  "Yes," 
replied  the  Moor ;  "I  have  left  behind  me,  in  the  towns  and 
valleys  whi<^  I  have  surrendered,  many  of  my  unhap]^ 
countrymen,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  cannot  tear 
themselves  from  their  native  abodes.  Give  me  your  royal 
word  that  they  shall  be  protected  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  their  religion  and  their  homes."  "We  promise  it,"  said 
Isabella;  "they  shall  dwell  in  peace  and  security.  But  for 
thyself— what  doat  thou  ask  for  thyself?'  "  Nothing,"  repKed 
Ali,  ' '  but  permission  to  pass  unmolested,  with  my  horses  aad 
effects  into  Africa. " 

The  Castdlian  monarcbs  would  fain  have  forced  upon  ^inn 
gold  and  silver,  and  superb  horses  richly  caparisoned,  not  as 
rewards,  but  as  marks  of  personal  esteem;  but  Ali  Aben  Fahar 
declined  all  presents  and  distinctltms,  as  if  he  thought  it  crimi- 
nal to  flourteh  individually  durii^  a  time  of  public  distress; 
and  disdained  all  prosperity  that  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the 
ruins  of  his  country. 

Having  received  a  royal  passport,  he  gathered  together  his 
horses  and  servants,  his  armor  and  we^wns,  and  all  his  war- 
like effects ;  bade  adieu  to  his  weeping  countrymen  with  a  brow 
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way^  to  se^k  a  ac^dier^s  forlmie  lomdst  tbe  burxoBg  sands  of 
Africa.* 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 
euBMisslotr  OF  kl  zaoal  i?o  the  oastilian  sovekbions. 

SviL  tidingScBever  faJA  by  the  way^  tliFOugh  laok  of  measen- 
gerB;  they  are  wafted  on  tine  wingB  of  the  wind,  and  it  is  as  if 
tiie  very  biards  of  the  air  would  bear  them  to  the.  ear  of  the 
unfortunate^  The  old  kix^  El  Zagal  buried  himBelf  in  the 
recesses  of  his  castle,  to  hide  himself  froDi  the*  light  of  day, 
which  no  longer  shone  pcosperoualy  upon  him;  hut  every  hour 
brought  nussivea,  thundering  at  the  gate,  with  the  tale  of  some 
new  disaster.  Fortress  after  fortress  had  laid  its  keys  at  the 
feet  of  the  Christiaa  sovereigns:  strip  by  strip^  of  warrior 
mountain  an&  green  frukfcful  valley^  was  torn  from  his  do- 
mains, and  added  to  the  territories  of  the  conquerors.  Scarce- 
\j  a  remnant  remained  to  him,  except  a  tract  of  the  Alpirc- 
arras,  and  the  noble  cities  of  Guadia:  smd  Almeria.  No  one 
any  longer  stood  in  awe  of  the  fierce  old  monarch;  the  terror 
ol  his  frown  had  declined  with  his  power.  He  had  arriyed  at 
that  stage  of  ctdyirarsity,  when  a  manis  friends  feel  emboldened 
to  tell  him  hard  truths,  and  to  give  him impeJatable  advice; 
and  when  his  spirit  is  bowed  down  to  hsten  quietly,  if  not 
meekly. 

El  ZagaJi  was  seated  on  his  divan^  his  whole  spirit  absorbed 
in  rumiimtion  on  the  transtitory  nature  of  human  glory,  when 
his  kiufffnan  and  brc^herdn-law,  the  piinee  Cidi  Yahye,  was 
anncHmced.  That  illustrious  convert  to  the  true  faith  and  the 
interests  of  the  conquerors  of  his  country,  had  hastened  to 
Guadiz  with  aU  the  f OTvor  of  a  new  proselyte,  eager  to  prove 
his  zeal  in  the  service  of  Heaven  and  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
by  x)6rsuading  the  old  monarch  to  abjure  his  faith  and  surren^ 
der  his  possessions. 

CSidi  Yahye  stiU  bore  the  guise  of  a  Moslem,  for  his  conver- 
sion was  as  yet  a  secret.  The  stem  heart  of  El  Zagal  softened 
at  beholding  the  face  of  a  Idnsman  in  this  hour  of  adversity. 
He  folded  bis  cousin  to  his  bosom,  and  gave  thanks  to  Allah 

*  Pulgar.    Oaribay,  lib.  40,  cap.  40.    Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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that  amidst  all  his  troublee  he  had  atOl  a  ftft^id  and  oaonfieilor 

on  whom  he  might  rely. 

Cidi  Yahye  soon  entered  upon  the  real  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  represented  to  El  Zagal  the  desperate  state  of  affairs, 
and  the  irretriveable  decline  of  Moorish  power  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada.  "  Fate,"  said  he,  **  is  agaiiMit  our  arms;  our  ruin 
is  written  iq  the  heavens.  Rememher  the  prediction  of  the 
astrologers,  at  the  birtii  ol  jcmr  n^fdiew  Boahdil.  We  had 
hoped  that  their  prediction  was  accomplished  by  his  capture 
at  Lucena;  but  it  is  now  evident  that  the  stars  portended 
not  a  temporary  and  passing  revei^se  of  the  kingdom,  but  a 
final  overthrow.  The  constant  sueeeasion  of  dkueters  whidi 
have  attended  our  efforts,  show  that  the  sceptre  of  Graaiada  is 
doomed  to  pass  into  the  hands  oi  the  Christian  monardbs. 
Such,"  eoncluded  the  prince  em^iatically,  and  with  a  pro 
found  and  pious  reverence,  '^siich  is  the  almi^ty  will  of 
God  I" 

El  Zagal  listened  to  these  words  in  mute  attenticm,  without 
so  much  as  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  or  winding  an  Eyelid. 
When  the  prince  had  concluded,  he  remained  for  a  long  time 
silent  and  pensive ;  at  length,  heaving  a  prof ound  sigh  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  ''  Alahuma  subahana  hu !"  exclaimed 
he,  **the  will  of  God  be  done!  Yes,  my  cousin,  it  is  but  too 
evident  that  such  is  the  will  of  Allah;  and  what  he  wills,  he 
fails  not  to  accomphsh.  Had  he  not  decreed  ihe  fall  <^  Gra* 
nada,  this  arm  and  this  scimitar  would  have  maintained  it." '*' 

"What  then  remains,"  said  Cidi  Yahi)e,  "but  to  draw  the 
most  advantage  from  the  wreck  of  empire  that  is  left  youf  To 
persist  in  a  war  is  to  bring  comfdete  desolation  upon  the  land, 
and  ruin  and  death  upon  its  faithful  inhabitants.  Are  you  dis* 
posed  to  yield  up  your  remaining  towns  to  your  nephew  13 
Chico,  that  they  may  augment  his  power,  and  derive  proteo- 
tion  from  his  alliance  with  tl^  Christian  sovereigns  9" 

The  eye  of  El  Zag£d  flashed  fire  at  this  suggestaon.  He 
grasped  the  hilt  of  his  scimitar,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  fury. 
"Never,"  cried  he,  "  will  I  make  terms  with  that  recreant  and 
slave  1  Sooner  would  I  see  the  bamiers  of  the  Christian  mon- 
archs  floating  above  my  walls,  than  that  they  should  add  to 
the  possessions  of  the  vassal  Boabdill" 

Cidi  Yahpe  inomediately  seized  upon  this  idea,  and  urged  El 
Zagal  to  make  a  frank  and  entire  surrender:  "  Trust,"  said  he^ 


*  Conde,  torn.  8.  c.  40. 
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"to  tbe  mAgnimimitr  of  the  Castiliaii  Borere^nB;  they  will 
doubtless  grant  you  ki^  and  honorable  terms.  It  is  better  to 
yield  to  them  as  frieuds,  what  they  must  infallibly  and  before 
long  wrest  from  you  as  enemies ;  for  such,  my  cousin,  is  tba 
ftlmighty  will  of  Qodl" 

"Alahuma  subabana  hul"  repeated  El  Zagal,  "the  will  of 
God  be  dooel"  So  tbe  old  monarch  bowed  his  haughty  neck, 
and  agreed  to  surrend^  bis  territories  to  tbe  enemies  of  his 
faith,  rather  than  sufCer  them  to  augment  the  Moslem  power 
under  the  sway  of  bis  nephew. 

.  Oidi  Yahye  now  returned  to  Bosa,  empowered  by  El  Zagal  to 
treat  o&  his  behalf  with  tbe  Chriataan.  sorereignB.  The  prince 
£elt  a  species  of  exultation,  ae  he  expatiated  on  the  rich  relics 
eC  eani»re  which  be  was  autboiized  to  cede.  There  was  a  great 
pEUTt  of  tbait  lias  of  mountAiie  which  extends  from  the  metro< 
pedis  to  tbe  Hediterraneau  sea,  with  their  series  of  beautifiil 
valleys,  like  precious  emeralds  set  in  a  golden  chain.  Abovft 
tH,  there  were  Guadix  mid  Ahneria,  two  of  the  meet  inest^m. 
able  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Granada. 

In  return  for  these  possessions,  and  for  the  claim  El  Zagal  to 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,- the  sovereigns  received  him  into  their 
Mendsbip  and  alliance,  and  gave  him  in  perpetual  inheritance 
the  territory  of  Andaraz  and  the  valley  of  Alhaurin  in  the 
Alpuxarras,  with  half  of  the  silinas  or  salt-pits  of  Maleba.  He 
was  to  enjoy  (be  title  of  king  of  Andaraz,  with  two  thousand 
Uudexares,  or  conquered  Hoors,  for  subjects;  and  his  reven< 
ues  were  to  be  made  up  to  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  mareve- 
dies.*  All  these  he  was  to  hold,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Castiliaii 
CTOwn. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  Cidi  Yahye  returned  with 
tbem  to  Muley  Abdalla;  and  it  was  concerted  that  the  cere- 
mony of  surrender  and  homage  should  take  plaoe  at  a  city  ol 


On  the  17th  of  December,  king  Ferdinand  departed  from 
Baza  with  a  part  of  bis  army,  and  the  queen  soon  fcJlowed 
with  the  remainder,  Ferdinand  passed  in  triumph  by  several 
of  the  newly -acquij-ed  towns,  exulting  in  these  trophies  of  his 
policy  rather  tbwi  his  valor.  As  be  drew  near  to  Almeria,  the 
Moorish  king  came  forib  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  the 
prince  Cidi  Yahye,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitonts 
on  horseback.     The  fierce  brow  of  M  Zagal  was  clouded  with 

*  Cnra  de  lo»  Fnlaeloa.  «M>.  M 
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a  kind  of  forced  hmmUty,  but  there  was  an  impatieiit  curl  of 
the  lip,  with  now  and  then  a  swelling  of  the  bosom  and  an 
indignant  breathing  from  the  distended  ncetnl.  It  was  evi- 
dent he  considered  himself  conquered,  not  by  the  power  of 
man,  but  by  the  hand  of  Heaven;  and,  ^hile  he  bowod  to  the 
decrees  of  fate,  it  galled  his  proud  spirit  to  have  to  humble 
himself  before  ite  mortal  agent.  As  he  approached  the  Chris- 
tian king,  he  ali^ted  from  his  horse,  and  advanced  to  kiss  his 
hand  in  taken  of  homage.  Ferdinand,  however  fespected  the 
title  which  the  Moor  had  held,  and  would  not  permit  the  cere- 
mony ;  but,  bending  from  his  saddle,  graciously  embraced  hixo, 
and  requested  him  to  remotmt  his  steed.*  Several  courteous 
speeches  passed  between  them;  and  the  fortress  and  city  of 
Almeria,  and  all  the  remaining  territonee  of  El  Zagal,  were 
delivered  up  in  form.  When  all  was  aoc(nni^i8hed,  tiie  old 
warrior  Ubor  retired  to  the  mountains  with  a  handful  of  ad- 
herents, to  seek  his  petty  territory  of  Andarax,  to  bury  bis 
humiliation  from  the  worid,  and  to  console  himself  with  t^ 
shadowy  title  of  king.f 


CHAPTER  yyrvTTT. 


Who  can  tell  when  to  rejoice,  in  this  fluctuating  wotld? 
Bvery  wave  of  prosperity  has  ite  reacting  suige,  and  we  are 
often  overwhelmed  by  the  very  billow  on  which  we  tliou^t  to 
be  wafted  into  the  haven  of  our-  hopes.  When  Yusef  Aberi 
Comixa,  the  vizier  of  Boabdil,  sumamed  El  Ghico,  entered 
the  royal  saloon  of  the  Alhambra  and  announced  the  capitula- 
tion of  El  Zagal,  the  heart  of  the  youthful  monarch  leaped  for 
joy.  His  great  wish  was  accomplished ;  his  unde  was  def eate*:; 
and  dethroned,  and  he  re:^ned  without  a  rival,  sole  monarch 
of  Granada.  At  length,  he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  fruite  o£ 
his  hiuniliation  and  vassalage.  He  beheld  his  throne  fortifled 
by  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Oastilian  mooarchs ;  there 
could  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  its  stability.  "Allah  Ac- 
barl"  exclaimed  he,   "God  is  great!     Bejoice  with  me,  oh 
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Yusef ;  the  stars  have  ceased  their  persecution.  Henceforth 
let  no  man  call  me  El  Zogoybi." 

In  the  first  moment  of  his  exultation,  Boabdil  would  have 
ordered  public  rejoidngs;  but  the  shrewd  Tusef  shook  his 
head.  '^  The  tempest  has  ceased^"  said  he,  ^^ from  one  point  of 
the  heavens,  but  it  may  begin  to  rage  from  another.  A  troub- 
led sea  is  beneath  us,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
quicksands:  let  my  lord  the  king  defer  rejoicing  until  all  has 
settled  into  a  calm."  El  Chico,  however,  could  not  remain 
tranquil  in  this  day  of  exultation:  he  ordered  his  steed  to  be 
sumptuously  caparisoned,  and,  issuing  out  of  tiie  gate  of  the 
Alhambra,  desc^ided,  with  a  glittering  retinue,  along  the 
avenue  of  trees  and  fountains,  into  the  city,  to  receive  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace.  As  he  entered  the  great  square 
of  the  Vivarrambla,  he  beheld  crowds  of  people  in  violent  agi- 
tation; but,  as  he  approached,  what  was  his  surprise  to  hear 
groans  and  murmurs  and  bursts  of  execration!  The  tidings 
had  spread  through  Granada,  that  Muley  Abdalla  el  Zagal  had 
been  driven  to  capitulate,  and  that  all  his  territories  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  No  one  had  inquired  into  the 
particulars,  but  all  Granada  had  been  thrown  into  a  ferment  of 
grief  and  indignation.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment,  old  Muley 
was  extoUed  to  the  skies  as  a  patriot  prince,  who  had  fought  to 
the  last  for  the  salvation  of  his  country— as  a  mirror  of  mon- 
arclis,  scorning  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  crown  by  any 
act  of  vassalage.  Boabdil,  on  the  contrary,  had  looked  on  ex- 
ultingly  at  the  hopeless  yet  heroic  struggle  of  his  uncle ;  he  had 
rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  the  faithful,  and  the  triumph  of  unbe- 
lievers; he  had  aided  in  the  dismemberment  and  downfall  of 
the  empire.  When  they  beheld  him  liding  forth  in  gorgeous 
state,  on  what  they  considered  a  day  of  humiliation  for  all  true 
Moslems,  they  could  not  contain  their  rage;  and  amidst  the 
clamors  that  met  his  ears,  Boabdil  more  than  once  heard  his 
name  coupled  with  the  epithets  of  traitor  and  renegade. 

Shocked  and  discomfited,  the  youthful  monarch  returned  in 
confusion  to  the  Alhambra.  He  shut  himself  up  within  its  in- 
nermost courts,  and  remained  a  kind  of  voluntary  prisoner 
until  the  first  burst  of  popular  feeling  should  subside.  He 
trusted  that  it  would  soon  pass  away ;  that  the  people  would  be 
too  sensible  of  the  sweets  of  peace  to  repine  at  the  price  at 
which  it  was  obtained;  at  any  rate,  he  trusted  to  the  strong 
friendship  of  the  Christian  sovereigns,  to  secure  him  even 
against  the  factions  of  his  subjects. 
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The  first  missiveB  from  the  politic  Ferdinand  showed  l)|^bJS(iil 
the  value  of  his  friendship.  The  Catholic  monarch  rpnuimd 
him  of  a  treaty  which  he  had  made  when  captured  in  the  city 
of  Loxa.  By  this,  he  had  engaged,  that  in  <mse  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  should  capture  the  cities  of  Guadiz:,  Baza  and  Ahne- 
ria,  he  would  surrender  Qranada  into  their  hands  within  a 
limited  time,  and  accept  in  exchange  certain  Moorish  towns,  to 
be  held  by  him  as  their  vassal.  Feminand  now  informed  him 
that  Gaudix,  Baza  and  Almeria  had  fallen-;  he  called  upon  him, 
therefore,  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

If  the  imfortunate  Boabdil  had  possessed  the  will,  he  had  no* 
the  power  to  comply  with  this  demand,  tie  was  shut  up  in  the 
Aihambra,  while  a  tempest  of  popular  fury  raged  without. 
Granada  was  thronged  by  refuges  from  the  captiired  towns, 
many  of  them  disbanded  soldiers,  and  others  broken-down 
citizens,  rendered  fierce  and  desperate  by  ruin.  All  railed  at 
Boabdil,  as  the  real  cause  of  their  misfortunes.  How  was  he  to 
ventiu-e  forth  in  such  a  storm? — above  all,  how  was  he  to  talk 
to  such  men  of  surrender?  In  his  reply  to  Ferdinand,  he 
represented  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  that,  so  far 
from  having  control  over  his  subjects,  his  very  life  was  in  dan- 
ger from  their  turbulence.  He  entreated  the  king,  therefore, 
to  rest  satisfied  for  the  f)resent  with  his  recent  conquests, 
promising  him  that  should  he  be  able  to  regain  full  empire  over 
his  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  it  would  but  be  to  rule  over 
them  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  crown. 

Ferdinand  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  reply.  The 
time  was  come  to  bring  his  game  of  pohcy  to  a  close,  and  to 
consmnmate  his  conquest  by  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of 
the  Aihambra.  Professing  to  consider  Boabdil  as  a  feithlees 
ally,  who  had  broken  his  plighted  word,  he  discarded  him 
from  his  friendship,  and  addressed  a  second  letter,  not  to  that 
monarch,  but  to  the  commanders  and  council  of  the  city.  He 
demanded  a  complete  surrender  of  the  place,  with  all  the  arms 
in  the  possession  either  of  the  citizens  or  of  others  who  had  re- 
cently taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  If  the  inhabitants  should 
comply  with  this  summons,  he  promised  them  the  indulgent 
terms  which  had  been  granted  to  Baza,  Guadix  and  Almeria; 
if  they  should  i-efuse  he  threatened  them  with  the  fate  of 
Malaga.* 

The  message  of  the  Catholic  monarch  produced  the  greatest 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  96. 
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commotion  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Alcaiceria,  that 
busy  hive  of  traflSc,  and  all  othei-s  who  had  tasted  the  sweets  of 
gainful  commerce  during  the  late  cessation  of  hostiUties,  were 
for  securing  their  golden  advantages  by  timely  submission: 
others,  who  had  wives  and  children,  looked  on  them  with  ten- 
derness and  sohcitude,  and  dreaded,  by  resistance,  to  bring 
upon  them  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Granada  was  crowded  with  men  from 
all  parts,  ruined  by  the  war,  exasperated  by  their  sufferings, 
and  eager  only  for  revenge;  with  others,  who  had  been  reared 
amidst  hostilities,  who  had  Hved  by  the  sword,  and  whom  a 
return  of  peace  would  leave  without  home  or  hope.  Beside 
these,  there  were  others  no  less  fiery  and  warlike  in  disposi- 
tion, but  animated  by  a  loftier  spirit.  These  were  valiant  and 
haughty  cavaliers  of  the  old  chivalrous  lineages,  who  had  in- 
herited a  deadly  hatred  to  the  Christians  from  a  long  line  of 
warrior  ancestors,  and  to  whom  the  idea  was  worse  than  death, 
that  Granada,  illustrious  Granada !  for  ages  the  seat  of  Moor- 
ish grandeur  and  dehght,  should  become  the  abode  of  imbe- 
Hevers. 

Among  these  cavaliers,  the  most  eminent  was  Musa  ben  Abil 
Gazan.  He  was  of  royalilineage,  of  a  proud  and  generous  nat- 
lu^e,  and  a  form  combining  manlystrength  and  beauty.  None 
could  excel  him  in  the  management  of  the  horse,  and  dextrous 
use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons:  his  gracefulness  and  skill  in  the 
tourney  were  the  theme  of  praise  among  the  Moorish  dames, 
and  his  prowess  in  the  field  had  made  him  the  terror  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  long  repined  at  the  timid  pohcy  of  Boabdil, 
and  had  endeavored  to  counteract  its  enervating  effects,  and  to 
keep  alive  the  martial  spirit  of  Granada.  For  this  reason,  he 
had  promoted  jousts  and  tiltings  with  the  reed,  and  all  those 
other  public  games  which  bear  the  semblance  of  war.  He  en- 
deavored also  to  inculcate  into  his  companions  in  arms  those 
high  chivah*ous  sentiments  which  lead  to  valiant  and  mag- 
nanimous deeds,  but  which  are  apt  to  decline  vRth  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  nation.  The  generous  efforts  of  Muza  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  successful :  he  was  the  idol  of  the  youthful 
cavaliers;  they  regarded  him  as  a  mirror  of  chivalry,  and 
endeavored  to  imitate  his  lofty  and  heroic  virtues. 

When  Muza  heard  the  demand  of  Ferdinand  that  they  should 
dehver  up  their  arms,  his  eye  fashed  fire:  **Does  the  Chris- 
tian king  think  that  we  are  old  men,"  said  he  **and  that  staffs 
will  suffice  us?— or  that  we  are  women  and  can  be  contented 
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with  distaifB?  Let  him  know  that  a  Moor  is  bom  to  the  epear 
and  scimitar;  to  career  the  steed,  bend  the  bow,  and  lauch  the 
javelin:  deprive  him  of  these,  and  you  deprive  him  of  his 
oature.  I£  the  Christian  king  desires  our  arms,  let  him  come 
and  win  them;  but  let  him  win  them  dearly.  For  my  part, 
sweeter  were  a  grave  beneath  the  walls  of  Oranada,  on  the 
spot  I  had  died  to  defend,  than  the  richest  couch  within  her 
palacee,  earned  by  submission  to  the  unbeHever. " 

The  words  of  Muza  were  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
by  the  warlike  part  of  the  populaca  Granada  once  more 
awoke,  aa  a  warrior  shaking  off  a  disgraceful  lethargy.  The 
commanders  and  council  partook  of  the  pubhc  excitement, 
and  dispatched  a  reply  to  the  Christian  sovereigns,  declai'ing 
that  they  would  suffer  death  rather  than  surrender  their 
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Whks  king  Ferdinand  received  the  defiance  of  the  Moors, 
he  made  preparations  for  bitter  hostilities.  The  winter  season 
did  not  admit  of  an  immediate  campaign;  he  contented  him- 
self, therefore,  with  throwii^  strong  garrisons  into  all  his 
towns  and  fortresses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Granada,  and 
gave  the  conmumd  of  all  the  frontier  of  Jaen  to  Inigo  Lopez 
de  Mendoza,  count  of  Tendilla,  who  had  shown  such  consum- 
mate vigilance  and  address  in  maintaining  the  dangerous 
post  of  Albania.  This  renowned  veteran  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  mountain  city  of  Alcala  la  Beal,  within  eight 
leagues  of  the  city  of  Granada,  and  commanding  the  most 
important  passes  of  that  rugged  frontier. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  of  Granada  resounded  with  the 
stir  of  war.  The  chivalry  of  the  nation  had  again  control 
of  its  councils ;  and  the  populace,  having  once  more  resumed 
their  weapons,  were  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  their 
late  passive  submission,  by  signal  and  daring  exploits. 

Muza  ben  AbU  Gasan  was  the  soul  of  action.  He  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  which  he  had  disciplined  with  uncom- 
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mon  skill:  he  was  surrounded  by  the  npblest  youth  of  Gra- 
nada, who  had  caught  his  own  generous  and  martial  fire, 
and  panted  for  the  field;  while  the  common  soldiers,  devoted 
to  his  person,  were  ready  to  follow  hirn  in  the  most  desper- 
ate enterprises.  He  did  not  allow  their  courage  to  cool  for 
want  of  action.  The  gates  of  Granada  once  more  poured 
torth  legions  of  light  scouring  cavalry,  which  skirred  the  coim- 
try  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Chr^tian  fortresses,  sweeping 
off  flocks  and  herds.  The  name  of  Muza  became  formidable 
throughout  the  frontier;  he  had  many  encounters  with  the 
enemy  in  the  rough  passes  of  the  moimtains,  in  which  the  su- 
perior Kghtness  and  dexterity  of  his  cavalry  gave  him  the 
advantage.  The  sight  of  his  glistening  legion,  returning  across 
the  vega  with  long  cavalgadas  of  booty,  was  hailed  by  the 
Moors  as  a  revival  of  their  ancient  triiunphs;  but  when  they 
beheld  Christian  banners  borne  into  their  gates  as  trophies, 
the  exultation  of  the  light-minded  populeice  was  beyond  all 
bounds. 

The  winter  passed  away;  the  spring  advanced,  yet  Ferdi- 
nand delayed  to  take  the  field.  He  knew  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada to  be  too  strong  and  populous  to  be  taken  by  assault, 
and  too  full  of  provisions  to  be  speedily  reduced  by  siege. 
**We  must  have  patience  and  perseverance,"  said  the  politic 
monarch;  **by  ravaging  the  coimtry  this  year,  we  shall  pro- 
duce a  scarcity  the  next,  and  then  the  city  may  be  invested 
with  effect. 

An  interval  of  peace,  aided  by  the  quick  vegetation  of  a 
prolific  soil  and  happy  cHmate,  had  restored  the  vega  to  all 
its  luxuriance  and  beauty;  the  green  pastiires  on  the  borders 
of  the  Xenel  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds;  the  bloom- 
ing orchards  gave  promise  of  abundant  fruit,  and  the  ox>en 
plain  was  waving  with  ripening  com.  The  time  was  at  hand 
to  put  in  the  sickle  and  reap  the  golden  harvest,  when  sud- 
denly a  torrent  of  war  came  sweeping  down  from  the  moun- 
tains; and  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Gra- 
nada. He  had  left  the  queen  and  princess  at  the  fortress  of 
Moclin,  and  came  attended  by  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the  marques  de  Villena,  the  counts  of 
Urefia  and  Cabra,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  other  renowned 
cavaliers.  On  this  occasion,  king  Ferdinand  for  the  fij^t  time 
led  his  son,  prince  Juan,  into  the  field,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  the  dignity  of  knighthood.    As  if  to  stimulate  him  to 
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grand  achierementa,  the  ceremony  took  place  on  the  1 
of  the  grand  canal,  almost  beneath  the  embattled  walls  of 
that  warlike  eity,  the  object  of  such  daring  enterprises,  and 
in  the  midst  of  that  famous  vega  which  bad  been  the  field  of 
so  many  chivalrous  exploits.  Above  them  shone  resplendent 
the  red  towers  of  the  Alhamhra,  rising  fi^m  amidst  delicious 
groves,  with  the  standard  of  Mahomet  >raving  defiance  to  the 
Christian  arms. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonk^  tttA  the  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce 
de  Leon,  marque-^  of  Cadis,  were  sponsors;  and  all  the  cMv- 
■dry  of  the  cJ-np  was  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  prince, 
after  be  ivas  knighted,  bestowed  the  same  honor  on  several 
juuwiful  cavaliers  of  h^h  ranlc,  just  entering,  like  himself, 
on  the  career  of  arms. 

Ferdinand  did  not  loiter,  in  carrying  his  desolating  plans 
into  execution.  He  detached  ptw^ies  in  every  direction,  to 
lay  waste  the  country;  villages  were  sacked,  burnt,  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  lovely  vcg&  once  more  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  ravage  was  carried  so  close  to  Granada,  that 
the  city  was  wrapped  in  the  smoke  of  its  gardens  and  hamlets. 
The  dismal  cloud  rolled  up  the  hill  and  hung  about  the  towers 
of  the  Albambra,  where  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  still  remained 
shut  up  from  the  indignation  o£  his  subjects.  The  hapless 
monarch  smote  his  breast,  as  he  looked  down  from  his  moun- 
tain palace  on  the  desolation  effected  by  his  late  ally.  He 
dai-ed  not  even  show  himself  in  arms  among  the  populace,  for 
they  cursed  him  as  the  cause  of  the  miseries  once  more  brought 
to  lijeir  doors. 

The  ItloorB,  however,  did  not  suffer  the  Christians  to  carry  on 
their  ravages  as  unmolested  as  in  former  years.  Muza  incited 
them  to  incessant  sallies.  Hie  divided  his  cavalry  into  small 
squadrons,  each^led  by  a  daidng  commander.  They  were 
taught  to  hover  round  the  Christian  camp ;  to  harass  it  from 
.  various  and  opposite  quarters,  cutting  off  convoys  and  strag- 
gUng  detachments;  to  waylay  the  armrinits  ravaging  expe- 
ditions, lurking  among  rocks  and  passes^  the  mountains,  or 
in  hollows  and  thickets  of  the  plain,  aud  poetising  a  thousand 
stratagems  and  Burprises. 

The  Christian  army  bad  one  day  spread  itseK  out  rather 
unguardedly,  in  its  foraging  about  the  vega.  As  the  troops 
commanded  by  tbe  marques  of  Villena  approached  the  skirti 
of  the  mountains,  they  beheld  a  number  of  Moorish  peasants 
hastily  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  yrto  a  narrow  glen.    The  sot 
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diers,  eager  for  booty,  pressed  in  pureuit  of  them.  Scarcely 
had  thoy  entered  the  glen,  when  shouts  arose  from  every  side, 
and  they  were  furioiiely  attacked  by  an  ambuscade  of  horse 
and  foot.  Some  of  the  Chriatiaos  took  to  flight;  others  stood 
their  ground,  and  fought  valiantly.  The  Mooi*  had  the  van- 
tage-ground ;  some  showered  darts  and  arrows  from  the  cUfFs 
of  the  rocks,  others  fought  hand  to  hand  on  the  plain;  while 
their  cavalry,  rapid  as  lightning  in  their  movements,  carried 
havoc  and  confusion  into  the  midst  of  the  Christiaii  forces. 

The  marques  de  Villena,  with  his  brother  Don  Atonzo  de 
Pacheco,  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Moors,  spurred  into  the  hot- 
t^it  of  the  fight.  They  had  scarce  entered,  when  Don  Alonzo 
was  struck  lifeless  &om  his  horse,  before  the  eyes  of  his 
brother.  Estevan  de  Luzcm,  a  gallant  captain,  fdl  fighting 
bravely  by  the  side  of  the  marques,  who  remained,  with  his 
chamberlain  Solier  and  a  handful  c^  knights,  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  Several  cavaliers  from  other  parts  of  the  army 
hastened  to  their  assistance,  when  King  Ferdinand,  seeing 
that  the  Moors  had  the  vantage-ground  and  that  the  Christians 
were  suSerii^  severely,  gave  signal  for  retreat.  The  marques 
obeyed  slowly  and  reluctantly,  for  his  heart  was  full  of  grief 
and  rage  at  tiie  death  of  his  brother.  As  he  was  retiring,  be 
beheld  his  faithful  chamberlain  Solier  defending  himself  val- 
iantly against  six  Moors.  The  marques  turned,  and  rushed  to 
his  i-escue ;  he  killed  two  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight.  One  of  the  Moors,  however,  in  retreat- 
ing, rose  in  his  stirrups,  and,  hurling  his  lance  at  the  marques, 
wounded  him  in  the  right  arm  and  crippled  him  for  life.* 

Such  was  one  of  the  many  amhuscadoes  concerted  by  Muza ; 
nor  did  he  hesitate  at  times  to  present  a  hold  front  to  the 
Christian  forces,  and  to  defy  t^em  in  the  open  field.  King 
Ferdinand  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  Moors  seldom 
provoked  a  battle  without  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground ; 
and  that  though  the  Christiana  generally  appeared  to  have  the 
victory,  they  suffered  the  greatest  loss;  for  retreating  was  a 
part  rf  the  Moorish  system,  by  which  they  would  draw  their 

•In  conuqnence  o(  this  wound,  the  marques  wag  ever  after  obliged  lo  write  bla 
BlKnatare  with  bis  left  baod,  though  capable  of  nmnnglng  hia  lance  vlth  bis  right. 
The  queen  one  daj- dananded  of  bim,  irbybe  bod  adventured  his  life  tor  that  of  a 
domesUcf  "  I>aeH  not  jour  majestf  think."  rejdied  be,  "  that  I  ought  to  risk  ODa 
Iffa  for  him  vho  would  have  adventured  tiu-ee  for  me  had  be  poseeased  them*" 
The  queen  was  charmed  witli  the  magnuiitnlt;  of  the  reply,  aiid  often  quoted  the 
uiarqueauan  heroic  example  totbeabiv^rTof  tbeaffe.— Vorfano.  Hb.  aS.  c.  IB. 
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pursuers  into  confumon,  and  then  turn  upon  them  with  a  more 
violent  and  fatal  attack.  He  commanded  his  captains,  there- 
fore, to  dechne  all  challenges  to  Bkirmish,  and  to  pursue  a  sure 
system  of  destruction,  ravaging  the  country,  and  doing  all 
possible  injury  to  the  enemy,  with  sU^t  ruk  to  themselTes. 


OHAPTEH  XL. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  OASTLS  OF  ROUA. 

AsoDT  two  leagues  from  Granada,  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  vega,  stood  the  strong 
Moorish  castle  of  Boma,  a  great  place  of  refine  and  security. 
Hither  the  neighboring  peasantry  drove  their  fiocks  and  herds, 
and  hurried  with  their  most  precious  effects,  on  the  irruption 
of  a  Christiaii  force;  and  any  foraging  or  skirmishing  party 
from  Granada,  on  being  intercepted  in  their  return,  threw 
themselves  into  Itoma,  manned  its  embattled  towers,  and  set 
the  enemy  at  defiance.  The  garrison  were  accustomed  to 
these  sudden  claims  upon  their  protection;  to  have  parties  of 
Moors  clattering  up  to  their  gat^  so  hotly  pursued  that  there 
was  barely  time  to  throw  open  the  portal,  receive  them  within, 
and  shut  out  their  pursuers;  while  the  Christian  cavaliers  had 
many  a  time  reined  in  their  panting  steeds  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  barbacan,  and  retired,  cursing  the  strong  walls 
of  Roma,  that  robbed  tbem  of  their  prey. 

The  late  ravages  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  continual  skirmish' 
ings  in  the  vega,  had  roused  the  vigilance  of  the  castle.  On© 
morning  early,  aa  the  sentinels  kept  watch  upon  the  battle- 
ments, they  beheld  a  cloud  of  dust  advancing  rapidly  froni  a 
distance:  turbans  and  Moorish  weapons  soon  caught  their 
eyes;  and  aa  the  whole  approached,  they  descried  a  drove  of 
cattle,  urged  on  in  great  haste,  and  convoyed  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Moors,  who  led  with  them  two  Christian  captives  in 
chains. 

"When  the  cavalgada  had  arrived  near  to  the  castle,  a  Moor- 
ish cavalier,  of  noble  and  comnmnding  mien  and  splendid 
attire,  rode  up  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  entreated  admit- 
tance. He  stated  that  they  were  retumii^  with  rich  booty 
from  a  foray  into  the  lani^  of  the  Christians,  but  tiiat  the 
enemy  was  on  their  traces,  and  thev  feared  to  be  overtaken 
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before  they  could  reach  Granada.  The  seatinels  descended  in 
all  haste,  and  flung  open  the  gates.  The  long  cavalgada 
defiled  into  tho  coui-tB  of  the  castle,  which  were  soon  filled 
with  lowing  and  bleating  flocks  and  herds,  with  neighing  and 
stamping  steeds,  and  with  fierce-looking  Moors  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  cavalier  who  had  asked  admission  was  the  chief  of 
Jlhe  party;  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  of  a  lofty  and 
(■^lant  bearing,  and  had  with  him  a  son,  a  young  man  of 
great  fire  and  spirit, '  Close  by  them  followed  the  two  Christian 
captives,  with  looks  cast  down  and  disconsolate. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  roused  themselves  from 
their  sloop,  and  w^ere  busily  occupied  attending  to  the  cattle 
which  ci-owded  the  coui'ts;  while  the  foraging  party  distrib- 
uted themselves  about  the  castle,  to  seek  refreshment  or  re- 
pose. Suddenly  a  shout  arose,  that  was  echoed  from  court- 
yard, and  hall,  and  battlement.  The  garrison,  astonished  and 
bewildered,  would  have  rushed  to  their  arms,  but  found  them- 
selves, almost  before  they  could  make  resistance,  completely 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy. 

The  pretended  foraging  party  consisted  of  Mudexares,  or 
Moore  tributary  to  the  Christians ;  and  the  commanders  were 
the  prince  Cidi  Yahye,  and  his  son  AInayer.  They  had  hast- 
ened from  the  mountains  with  this  small  force,  to  aid  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  during  the  summer's  campaign ;  and  thoy 
had  concerted  to  surprise  this  important  castle,  and  present  it 
to  King  Ferdinand,  as  a  gago  of  their  faith,  and  the  first  fruits 
of  their  devotion. 

The  polite  monarch  overwhelmed  his  new  converts  and  allies 
with  favors  and  distinctions,  in  return  for  this  important 
acquisition;  but  he  took  care  to  despatch  a  strong  force  of 
veteran  and  genuine  Christian  troops,  to  man  the  fortress. 

As  to  the  Moors  who  had  composed  the  garrison,  Cidi  Yahye 
remembered  that  they  were  his  country-men,  and  could  not 
prevail  upon  himself  to  deliver  them  into  Cliristian  bondage. 
He  set  them  at  liberty,  and  permitted  them  to  repair  to  Gra- 
nada;— "a  proof,"  says  the  pious  Agapida,  "that  his  conver- 
sion was  not  entirely  consummated,  but  that  there  were  still 
some  lingerings  of  the  infidel  in  his  heart."  His  lenity  was  fsm 
from  procuring  him  indulgence  in  the  opinions  of  his  country^ 
men;  on  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  Granada,  when  they^ 
leamt  from  the  liberated  garrison  the  stratagem  by  which  . 
Boma  had  been  captured,  cursed  Cidi  Yahye  for  a  traitor ;  and 
the  garrison  joined  in  the  malediction. 
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But  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Granada  was  dratined 
to  be  aroused  to  tenfold  violence.  The  old  warrior  Muley  Ah- 
dalla  ei  Zagal  had  retired  to  hia  httle  mountain  territory,  and 
for  a  short  time  eDdeavored  to  console  himself  with  hie  petty 
titlo  of  king  of  Aadarax.  He  soon  grew  impatient,  however, 
of  the  quiet  and  inaction  of  his  mimic  kingdom.  His  fierce 
spirit  was  exasperated  by  being  shut  up  within  such  narrow 
limits,  and  his  hatred  rose  to  downright  fury  against  Boabdil, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  cause  of  hia  downfall.  When 
tidings  were  brought  him  that  king  Ferdinand  was  laying 
waste  the  vega,  he  took  a  sudden  resolution.  Assembling  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  his  kingdom,  which  amounted  but  to 
two  hundred  men,  he  descended  from  the  Alpuxarras  and 
sought  the  Christian  camp,  content  to  serve  as  a  vassal  the 
enemy  of  bis  faith  and  his  nation,  so  that  he  might  see  Q-ra- 
nada  wrested  from  the  sway  of  his  nephew. 

In  his  blind  passion,  the  old  wratliful  monarch  injured  his 
cause,  and  strengthened  the  cause  of  his  adversary.  The 
Moore  of  Granada  had  been  clamorous  in  his  praise,  extoll- 
ing him  as  a  victim  to  his  patriotism,  and  had  refused  to 
believe  all  reporte  of  his  patriotism,  and  had  refused  to  be- 
lieve all  reports  of  his  treaty  with  the  Christians;  but  when 
they  beheld  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  his  banner  mingling 
with  the  banners  of  the  unbehevers,  and  arrayed  against  his 
late  people,  and  the  capital  he  had  commanded,  they  broke 
forth  into  curses  and  revilings,  and  heaped  all  kind  of  stigmas 
upon  b's  name. 

Their  neJCt  emotion,  of  course,  was  in  favor  of  Boabdil.  They 
gathered  under  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  and  hailed  bim  as 
their  only  hope,  as  the  sole  dependence  of  the  country.  Boab- 
dil could  scarcely  beUeve  his  senses,  when  he  heard  his  name 
mingled  with  praises  and  greeted  with  acclamatlona.  Encour- 
aged by  this  unexpected  gleam  of  popularity,  he  ventured  forth 
from  his  retreat,  and  was  received  with  rapture.  All  his  past 
errors  were  attributed  to  the  hardships  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
usurpation  of  his  tyrant  uncle ;  and  whatever  breath  the  popu- 
lace could  spare  from  uttering  curses  on  El  Zagal,  was  ex- 
pended in  shouts  in  honor  of  HI  Chico. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 


For  thirty  daye  had  the  vega  been  overrun  by  the  ChriBtiau 
forces;  and  that  vast  plain,  lale  so  luxuriant  and  beautiful, 
was  one  wide  scene  of  desolation.  The  destroying  army,  hav- 
ing accomplished  its  task,  paased  over  the  ridge  of  Finos  and 
wound  up  into  the  mountains,  on  the  way  to  Cordova,  bearing 
away  the  spoils  of  towns  and  villages,  and  driving  off  flocks 
and  herds  in  long  dusty  columns.  The  sound  of  the  last  Chris- 
tian trumpet  died  away  alongithe  side  of  the  mountain  of  El- 
vira, and  not  a  hostile  squadron  was  seen  gUstening  on  the 
mournful  fields  of  the  vega. 

The  eyes  oi  Boabdil  el  Chico  were  at  length  opened  to  the 
real  policy  of  king  Feixlinand,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  no 
longer  imy  thing  to  depend  upon  but  the  valor  of  his  arm.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  hastening  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
late  Christian  ravage,  and  in  opening  the  channel  for  distant 
supplies  to  Granada. 

Scarcely  had  the  retiring  squadrons  of  Ferdinand  disap- 
peared among  the  mountains,  when  Boabdil  buckled  on  liis 
armor,  sallied  fortii  from  the  Alhambra,  and  prepared  to  take 
the  field.  When  the  populace  beheld  him  actually  in  arms 
against  his  late  ally,  both  parties  thronged  with  zeal  to  his 
standard.  The  hardy  inha'Oltante  also  of  ttie  Sierra  Nevada, 
or  chain  of  snow-capped  mountains  which  rise  above  Granada, 
descended  from  their  heigbte,  and  hastened  into  the  city  gates, 
to  proffer  their  devotion  to  their  youthful  king.  The  grent 
square  of  the  TivaiTambla  shone  with  the  proud  array  of 
legions  of  cavalry,  decked  with  the  cidors  and  devices  of  the 
most  ancient  Moorish  families,  and  marshalled  forth  by  the 
patriot  Muza  to  follow  the  king  to  battle. 

tt  was  on  the  15th  of  June  that  Boabdil  once  more  issued 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Granada  on  martial  enterprise.  A  few 
leagues  from  the  city,  within  full  view  of  it,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  stood  the  powerful  castle 
of  Alhendiu,  It  was  bxiilt  on  an  eminence,  rising  from  the 
midst  of  a  small  town,  and  commanding  a  great  part  of  the 
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vega,  and  the  main  road  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Alpnxarras. 
The  castle  was  commanded  by  a  valiant  Christian  cavalier 
named  Mendo  de  Quezada,  and  garrisoned  by  two  himdred 
and  fifty  men,  all  seasoned  and  experienced  warriors.  It  wa& 
a  continual  thorn  in  the  side  of  Granada:  the  laborers  of  the 
vega  were  swept  off  from  their  fields,  by  its  hardy  soldiers; 
cenvoys  were  cut  off,  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains ;  and  as 
the  garrison  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
no  band  of  merchants  could  venture  forth  on  their  needful 
journeys,  without  being  swooped  up  by  the  war-hawks  o£ 
Alhendin. 

It  w€ui  against  this  important  fortress,  that  Boabdil  led  his 
troops.  For  six  days  and  nights,  the  fortress  was  closely  be- 
sieged. The  alcayde  and  his  veteran  garrison  defended  them- 
selves valiantly,  but  they  were  exhausted  by  feitigue  and  con- 
stant watchfulness;  for  the  Moors,  being  continually  relieved 
by  fresh  troops  from  Granada,  kept  up  an  unremitted  and  vig- 
orous attack.  Twice  the  barbacan  was  forced,  and  twice  the 
assailants  were  driven  forth  headlong  with  excessive  loss. 
The  garrison,  however,  was  diminished  in  number  by  the 
killed  and  wounded;  there  were  no  longer  soldiers  sufficient 
to  man  the  walls  and  gateway;  and  the  brave  alcayde  was 
compelled  to  retire,  with  his  surviving  force,  to  the  keep  of 
the  castle,  in  which  he  continued  to  make  desperate  resistance. 

The  Moors  now  approached  the  foot  of  the  tower,  under 
shelter  of  wooden  screens  covered  with  wet  hides,  to  ward  off 
missiles  and  combustibles.  They  went  to  work  vigorously  to 
undermine  the  tower,  placing  props  of  wood  imder  the  founda- 
tions, to  be  afterwards  set  on  fire,  so  as  to  give  the  besiegers 
time  to  escape  before  the  edifice  should  fall  Some  of  the 
Moors  plied  their  cross-bows  and  arquebusses  to  defend  the 
workmen,  and  to  drive  the  Christians  from  the  wall;  while 
the  latter  showered  down  stones,  and  darts,  and  melted  pitch, 
and  fiaming  combustibles,  on  the  miners. 

The  brave  Mendo  de  Quexada  had  cast  many  an  anxious  eye 
across  the  vega,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  Christian  force  hast- 
ening to  his  assistance.  Not  a  gleam  of  spear  or  helm  was  to 
be  descried,  for  no  one  had  dreamt  of  this  sudden  irruption 
of  the  Moors.  The  alcayde  beheld  his  bravest  men  dead  or 
woimded  around  him,  while  the  remainder  were  sinking  with 
watchfulness  and  fatigue.  In  defiance  of  all  opposition,  the 
Moors  had  accomplished  their  mine ;  the  fire  was  brou^t  be- 
fore the  walls,  that  was  to  be  appHed  to  the  stanchions,  in  case 
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the  garrison  persisted  in  defence.  In  a  little  while,  the  towet 
would  crumble  beneath  him,  and  be  rent  and  hiu*led  a  ruin  to 
the  plain.  At  the  very  last  moment,  the  brave  alcayde  made 
the  signal  of  surrender.  He  marched  forth  with  the  remnant 
of  his  veteran  garrison,  who  were  all  made  prisoners.  Boabdij 
immediately  ordered  the  walls  of  the  fortress  to  be  razed.  But 
fire  to  be  applied  to  the  stanchions,  that  the  place  might  never 
again  become  a  strong-hold  to  the  Christians,  and  a  scoui^ge  to 
Granada.  The  alcayde  and  his  fellow-captives  were  led  in  de- 
jected convoy  across  the  vega,  when  they  heard  a  tremendous 
crash  behind  them.  They  turned  to  look  upon  their  late  for- 
tress, but  beheld  nothing  but  a  heap  of  tumbling  ruins,  and  a 
vast  column  of  smoke  and  dust,  where  once  had  stood  the  lofty 
tower  of  Alhendin. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

EXPLOrr  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  TENBILLA. 

BoABDiL  BL  Chioo  followed  up  his  success,  by  capturing  the 
two  fortresses  of  Marchena  and  Buldy ;  he  sent  his  alfaquis  in 
every  direction,  to  proclaim  a  holy  war,  and  to  summon  all 
true  Moslems  of  town  or  castle,  moimtain  or  valley,  to  saddle 
steed  and  buckle  on  armor,  and  hasten  to  the  standard  of  the 
faith.  The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  that  Boabdil  el  Chico 
was  once  more  in  the  field,  and  was  victorious.  The  Moors  of 
various  places,  dazzled  by  this  gleam  of  success,  hastened  to 
throw  off  their  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Castilian  crown,  and  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  Boabdil;  and  the  youthful  monarch 
flattered  himself  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  its  allegiance. 

The  fiery  cavaliers  of  Granada  were  eager  to  renew  those 
forays  into  the  Christian  lands,  in  which  they  had  formerly 
delighted.  A  nmnber  of  them  therefore  concerted  an  irruption 
to  the  north,  into  the  territory  of  Jaen,  to  harass  the  country 
fthout  Quezada.  They  had  heard  of  a  rich  convoy  of  merchante 
and  wealthy  travellers,  on  the  way  to  the  city  of  Ba^a;  and 
they  anticipated  a  glorious  conclusion  to  their  foray,  in  cap- 
turing this  convoy. 

Assembling  a  number  of  horsemen,  lightly  armed  and  fleelSy 
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mounted,  and  one  hundred  foot-soldiers,  these  hardy  cavaliers 
issued  forth  by  night  from  Granada,  made  their  way  in  silence 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  crossed  the  frontier  with' 
but  opposition,  and  suddenly  appeared,  as  if  fallen  from  the 
clouds,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  country. 

The  mountainous  frontier  which  separates^  Granada  from 
Jaen  was  at  this  time  tmder  the  command  of  the  count  de 
TendiUa,  the  same  veteran  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  vigilance  and  sagacity  when  commanding  the  fortress  of 
Alhama.  He  held  his  head-quarters  at  the  city  of  Alcala  la 
Heal,  in  its  impregnable  fortress,  jyerched  high  among  the 
mountains,  about  six  leagues  from  Granada,  and  dominating 
all  the  frontier.  From  this  cloud-capt  hold  among  the  rocks, 
he  kept  an  eagle  eye  upon  Granada,  and  had  his  scouts  and 
spies  in  all  directions,  so  that  a  crow  could  not  fly  over  the 
border  without  his  knowledge.  His  fortress  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Christian  captives  who  escaped  by  night  from 
the  Moorish  dungeons  of  Granada.  Often,  however,  they  mis- 
sed their  way  in  the  defiles  of  the  moimtains,  and,  wandering 
about  bewildered,  either  repaired  by  mistake  to  some  Moorish 
town,  or  were.discovered  and  retaken  at  daylight  by  the  enemy. 
To  prevent  these  accidents,  the  coimt  had  a  tower  built  at  his 
own  expense,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  heights  near  Alcala, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  vega  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Here  he  kept  a  hght  blazing  throughout  the  night, 
as  a  beacon  for  all  Christian  fugitives,  to  guide  them  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  count  was  aroused  one  night  from  his  repose,  by  shouts 
and  cries,  which  came  up  from  the  town  and  approached  the 
castle  wails.  **To  arms!  to  arms!  the  Moor  is  over  the  bor- 
der!" was  the  cry.  A  Christian  soldier,  pale  and  emaciated, 
and  who  stiU  bore  traces  of  the  Moorish  chains,  was  brought 
before  the  count.  He  had  been  taken  as  guide  by  the  Moorish 
cavaliers  who  had  sallied  from  Granada,  but  had  escaped  from 
them  among  the  mountains,  and,  after  much  wandering,  had 
found  his  way  to  Alcala,  by  the  signal-fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  the  mcanent,  the 
count  de  Tendilla  listened  calmly  and  attentively  to  the  ao- 
coimt  of  the  fugitive,  and  questioned  him  minutely  as  to  the 
time  of  departure  of  the  Moors,  and  the  rapidity  and  direction 
of  their,  march.  He  saw  tiiat  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  their 
incursion  and  ravage ;  but  he  determined  to  await  ttiem,  and 
pivfi  them  a  warm  reception  on  their  return.    His  soldiers. 
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were  always  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  Choosing  one  hundred  and  fifty  lances, 
hardy  and  vahant  men,  well  disciplined  and  well  seasoned,  as 
inde^  were  all  his  troops,  he  issued  forth  quietly  hef ore  break 
of  day,  and,  descending  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
stationed  his  little  force  in  ambush,  in  a  deep  barranca,  or 
dry  channel  of  a  torrent,  near  Barzina,  but  three  leagues  from 
Granada,  on  the  road  by  which  the  mai^auders  would  have  to 
return.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  out  scouts,  to  posts  them- 
selves ux)on  different  heights,  and  look  out  for  the  approach  of 
enemy. 

All  day  they  remained  concealed  in  the  ravine,  and  for  a 
great  part  of  the  following  night;  not  a  turban,  however,  was 
to  be  seen,  excepting  now  and  then  a  peasant  returning  from 
his  labor,  or  a  soUtary  muleteer  hastening  towards  Granada. 
The  cavaliers  of  the  coimt  began  to  grow  restless  and  impatient ; 
they  feared  that  the  enemy  might  have  taken  some  other  route, 
or  might  have  received  intelligence  of  their  ambuscade.  They 
urged  the  count  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return  to  Alcala. 
**  We  are  here>"  said  they,  **  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  Moorish 
capital;  our  movements  may  have  been  descried,  and,  before 
we  are  aware,  Granada  may  pour  forth  its  legions  of  swift 
cavalry,  and  crush  us  with  an  overwhelming  force."  The 
count  de  Tondilla,  however,  persisted  in  remaining  until  his 
scouts  should  come  in.  About  two  hours  before  daybreak, 
there  were  signal-fires  on  certain  Moorish  watch-towers  of  the 
mountains.  While  they  were  regarding  these  with  anxiety, 
the  scouts  came  hurrying  into  the  ravine:  **The  Moors  are 
approaching,"  said  they ;  "we  have  reconnoitred  them  near  at 
hand.  They  are  between  one  and  two  hundred  strong,  but 
^iciunbered  with  many  prisoners  and  much  booty."  The 
Christian  cavaliers  laid  their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  heard  the 
distant  tramp  of  horses  and  the  tread  of  foot-soldiers.  They 
mounted  their  horses,  braced  their  shields,  couched  theii- 
lances,  and  drew  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ravine  where  it 
opened  upon  the  road. 

The  Moora  had  succeeded  in  waylaying  and  surprising  the 
Christian  convoy,  on  its  way  to  Baza.  They  had  captured  a 
great  number  of  prisoners,  male  and  female,  with  great  store 
of  gold  and  jewels,  and  sumpter  mules  laden  with  rich  mer- 
chandise. With  these  they  had  made  a  forced  march  over  the 
dangerous  parts  of  the  mountains ;  but  now,  finding  themselves 
8on€«ar  to  Granada,  they  fancied  themselves  in  perfect  security. 
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They  loitered  along  the  road,  therefore,  irregularly  and  slowly, 
some  singing,  others  laughing  and  exulting  at  having  eluded 
the  hoasted  vigilance  of  the  count  de  Tendilla;  while  ever  and 
anon  were  heard  tho  plaint  of  some  female  captive  hewailing 
the  jeopardy  of  her  honor;  and  the  heavy  sighing  of  the  mer- 
chant at  beholding  his  property  in  the  grasp  of  ruthless  spoilers. 

The  count  de  Tendilla  waited  until  sonoie  of  the  escort  had 
passed  the  ravine;  then,  giving  the  signal  for  assault,  his  cav- 
aliers set  up  great  shouts  and  cries,  and  charged  furiously  into 
the  centre  of  the  foe.  The  obscm-ity  of  the  place  and  the  hour 
added  to  the  terrors  of  the  surprise.  The  Moors  were  thrown 
into  confusion;  some  rallied,  fought  desjwrately,  and  fell  cov- 
ered with  wounds.  Thirty-six  were  kiUed,  and  fifty-five  were 
made  prisoners;  the  rest,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  made 
their  escape  to  the  rocks  and  defiles  of  the  mountains. 

The  good  coimt  unbound  the  piisoners,  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  the  merchants  by  restoring  to  them  their  merchandise. 
To  the  female  captives  also  he  restored  the  jewels  of  which 
they  had  been  despoiled,  excepting  such  as  had  been  lost  be- 
yond recovery.  Forty-five  saddle  horses,  of  the  choice  Bar- 
bary  breed,  remained  as  captured  spoils  of  the  Moors,  together 
with  costly  armor,  and  booty  of  various  kinds.  Having  collec- 
ted every  thing  in  haste,  and  arranged  his  cavalgada,  the 
count  urged  his  way  with  all  speed  for  Alca  la  Eeal,  lest  he 
should  be  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  Moors  of  Granada. 
As  he  woimd  up  the  steep  ascent  to  his  mountain  city,  the 
inhabitants  poured  forth  to  meet  him  with  shouts  of  joy.  His 
triumph  was  doubly  enhanced  by  being  received  at  the  gates 
of  the  city  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  marques  of  Vil- 
lena,  a  lady  of  distinguished  merit,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
^o  years,  that  he  had  been  separated  from  his  home  by  the 

'nou9  4pties  of  these  iron  wars. 


PSAPTER  XLIII. 

^ASmii  BL  OHIOO  AQAINST  SALOBREf^A— -EX- 
HB^^NDQ  PEREZ  DEL  PULOAR. 

• 

^•hat  bis  diminished  territory  was  too 

*^tian  fortresses  like  Alcala  la  Real, 

ngilant  alcaydes  like  the  coimt  of 
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Tendilla,  to  be  able  to  maintAin  itself  by  internal  resources. 
His  foraging  expeditions  were  liable  to  be  intercepted  and 
defeated,  while  the  ravage  of  the  vega  had  swept  off  every 
thing  on  which  the  city  depended  for  future  sustenance.  He 
felt  the  want  of  a  sea-port,  through  which,  as  formerly,  he 
might  keep  open  a  communication  with  Africa,  and  objbain 
reinforcements  and  supplies  from  beyond  the  sea.  All  the 
ports  and  harbors  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
Granada  and  its  remnant  of  dependent  territory  were  com- 
pletely landlocked. 

In  this  emergency,  the  attention  of  Boabdil  was  called  by 
circumstances  to  the  sea-port  of  Salobrefia.  This  redoubtable 
town  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  chronicle,  as  a  place 
deemed  impregnable  by  the  Moors;  insomuch  that  their  Idngs 
were  accustomed,  in  time  of  peril,  to  keep  their  treasures  in  its 
citadel.  It  was  situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  dividing  one  of  those 
rich  little  vegas  or  plains  which  lie  open  to  the  Mediterranean, 
but  run  like  deep  green  bays  into  the  stem  bosoms  of  the  moim- 
tains.  The  vega  was  covered  with  beautiful  vegetation,  with 
rice  and  cotton,  with  groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  figs  and  mul- 
berries, and  with  gardens  enclosed  by  hedges  of  reeds,  of  aloes 
cmd  the  Indian  fig.  Running  streams  of  cool  water  from  the 
springs  and  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  kept  this  delightful 
vaUey  continually  fresh  and  verdant;  while  it  was  almost 
locked  up  by  mountain  barriers,  and  lofty  promontories  that 
stretched  far  into  the  sea. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  rich  vega,  the  rock  of  Salobrefia 
reared  its  rugged  back,  nearly  dividing  the  plain,  and  advanc- 
ingto  the  margin  of  the  sea,  with  just  a  strip  of  sandy  beach 
at  its  foot,  laved  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  town  covered  the  ridge  and  sides  of  the  rocky  hill,  and 
was  fortified  by  strong  walls  and  towers ;  while  on  the  highest 
and  most  precipitous  part  stood  the  citadel,  a  huge  castle  that 
seemed  to  form  a  part  of  the  hving  rock;  the  massive  ruins  of 
which,  at  the  present  day,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  traveller,  as 
he  winds  his  way  far  below,  along  the  road  which  passes 
through  the  vega. 

This  important  fortress  had  been  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Don  Francisco  Bamirez  de  Madrid,  captain-general  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  most  sdentific  of  all  the  Spanish  leaders. 
That  exi)erienced  veteran,  however,  was  wilii  the  king  at  Ck)r- 
dova,  having  left  a  valiant  cavalier  as  alcayde  of  the  place. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  had  full  information  of  the  state  of  the  gax** 
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rison  and  the  absence  of  its  commander.  Putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  therefore,  he  departed  from  Gra- 
nada, and  made  a  rapid  march  through  the  mountains ;  hop- 
ing, by  this  sudden  move,  to  seize  upon  Salobrefia  before  king 
Ferdinand  could  come  to  its  assistance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salobrefia  were  Mudezares,  or  Moors  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Christians.  Still,  when  they  heard 
the  sound  of  the  Moorish  drums  and  trumpets,  and  beheld  the 
squadrons  of  their  coimtrymen  advancing  across  the  vega, 
their  hearts  yearned  towards  the  standard  of  their  nation  and 
their  faith.  A  tumult  arose  in  the  place ;  the  populace  shouted 
the  name  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and,  throwing  open  the  gates, 
admitted  him  within  the  walls. 

The  Christian  garrison  was  too  ffew  in  number  to  contend 
for  the  possession  of  the  town;  they  retreated  to  the  citadel, 
and  shut  themselves  within  its  massive  walls,  which  were  con- 
sidered impregnable.  Here  they  maintained  a  desperate 
defence,  hoping  to  hold  out  until  succor  should  arrive  from  the 
neighboring  fortresses. 

The  tidings  that  Salobrefia  was  invested  by  the  Moorish 
king,  spread  along  the  sea-coast,  and  filled  the  Christians  with 
alarm.  Don  Francisco  Enriquez,  uncle  of  the  king,  com- 
manded the  city  of  Velez  Malaga,  about  twelve  leagues  distant, 
but  separated  by  ranges  of  those  vast  rocky  mountains  which 
are  piled  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  tower  in  steep  promon- 
tories and  precipices  above  its  waves. 

Don  Francisco  summoned  the  alcaydes  of  his  district  to  has- 
ten with  him  to  the  relief  of  this  important  fortress.  A  number 
of  cavaUers  and  their  retainers  answered  to  his  call,  among 
whom  was  Fernando  Perez  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  '^  £1  de  las 
Hazanas,"  (he  of  the  exploits,)— the  same  who  had  signalized 
himself  in  a  foray,  by  elevating  a  handkerchief  on  a  lance  for  a 
banner,  and  leading  on  his  disheartened  comrades  to  victory. 
As  soon  as  Don  Francisco  beheld  a  little  band  cc^lected  round 
him,  he«et  out  with  all  speed  for  Salobrefia.  The  march  was 
rugged  and  severe,  climbing  and  descending  immense  moiin- 
tains,  and  sometimes  winding  along  the  edge  of  giddy  preci- 
pices, with  the  surges  of  the  sea  raging  far  below.  When  Don 
Francisco  arrived  with  his  followers  at  the  lofty  promontory 
that  stretches  along  one  side  of  the  little  vega  of  Salobrefia,  he 
looked  down  with  sorrow  and  anxiety  upon  a  Moorish  army  of 
great  force  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  fortress,  while  Moorish 
banners,  on  various  parts  of  the  walls,  showed  l^t  the  town 
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"was  already  in  possession  of  the  infidels.  A  solitary  Christian 
standard  alone  floated  on  the  top  of  the  castle-keep,  showing 
that  the  brave  garrison  were  hemmed  up  in  theii*  roek-built 
cdtadel. 

Don  Francisco  found  it  impossible,  with  his  small  force,  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  camp  of  the  Moors,  or  to  get  to 
the  relief  of  the  castle.  He  stationed  his  Mttle  band  upon 
a  rocky  height  near  the  sea,  where  they  were  safe  from  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy.  The  sight  of  his  friendly  bannenwaving 
in  their  neighborhood  cheered  the  heart  of  the  garrison,  and 
conveyed  to  them  assurance  of  speedy  succor  from  the  king. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fernando  Perez  del  Pulgar,  who  always 
burned  to  distinguish  himself  by  bold  and  striking  exploits,  in 
the  course  of  a  prowling  expedition  along  the  borders  of  the 
Moorish  camp,  remarked  a  postern-gate  of  the  castle,  opening 
upon  the  steep  part  of  the  rocky  hill  which  looked  towards  the 
mountains. 

A  sudden  though  flashed  upon  the  daring  mind  of  Pulgar : — 
**  Who  will  follow  my  banner,"  said  he,  **  and  make  a  dash  for 
yonder  jwstem?"  A  bold  proposition,  in  time  of  warfare, 
never  wants  for  bold  spirits  to  accept  it.  Seventy  resolute 
men  immediately  stepped  forward.  Pulgar  put  himself  at 
their  head;  they  cut  their  way  suddenly  through  a  weak  part 
of  the  camp,  fought  their  way  up  to  the  gate,  which  was 
eagerly  thrown  open  to  receive  them ;  and  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  way  into  the  fortress,  bofoi'e  the  alarm  of  their 
attempt  had  spread  through  the  Moorish  army. 

The  garrison  was  roused  to  new  spirit  by  this  unlooked-for 
reinforcement,  and  were  enabled  to  make  a  more  vigorous 
resistance.  The  Moora  had  intelligence,  however,  that  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  water  in  the  castle ;  and  they  exulted 
in  the  idea  that  this  additional  number  of  warriors  would  soon 
exhaust  the  cisterns,  and  compel  them  to  surrender.  When 
Pulgar  heard  of  this  hope  entertained  by  the  enemy,  he  caused 
a  bucket  of  water  to  be  lowered  from  the  battlements,  and 
threw  a  silver  cup  in  bravado  to  the  Moors. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison,  however,  was  daily  growing 
more  and  more  critical;  they  suffered  greatly  from  thirst, 
while,  to  tantalize  them  in  their  sufferings,  they  beheld  limpid 
streams  winding  in  abundance  through  the  green  plain  below 
them.  They  began  to  fear  that  all  succor  would  arrive  too 
late,  when  one  day  they  beheld  a  httle  squadron  of  vessels  far 
.'ifc  sen ,  but  standing  towards  the  shore.    There  was  some  doubt 
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at  first  whether  it  might  not  be  a  hostile  armament  from 
Africa;  but  as  it  approached,  they  descried,  to  their  great  joy, 
the  banner  of  Castile. 

It  was  a  reinforcement,  brought  in  all  haste  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  fortress,  Don  Francisco  Eamirez.  The  aquadron 
anchored  at  a  steep  rocky  island,  which  rises  from  the  very 
margin  of  the  Emooth  sandy  beach,  directly  in  front  of  the 
rock  of  Salobrefia,  and  stretches  out  into  the  sea.  On  this 
island  Bamirez  landed  his  men,  and  was  as  strongly  posted  as 
if  in  a  fortress.  His  force  was  too  scanty  to  attempt  a  battle, 
but  he  assisted  to  harass  and  distract  the  besiegers.  When- 
ever king  Boabdil  made  an  attack  upon  the  fortress,  his  camp 
was  assailed  on  one  side  by  the  troops  of  Ramirez,  who  landed 
from  their  island,  and  on  another  by  those  of  Don  Francisco 
Enriquez,  who  swept  down  frmn  their  roek,  while  Fernando 
del  Pulgar  kept  up  a  fierce  defence,  from  every  tower  and 
battlement  of  the  castle. 

The  attention  of  the  Moorish  king  was  diverted,  also,  for  a 
time,  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  little  port  of 
Adra,  which  had  recently  declared  in  his  favor,  but  which  had 
been  recaptured  for  the  Christians  by  Cidi  Yahye  and  his  son 
Alnayar.  Thus  the  unlucky  Boadbil,  bewildered  on  every 
hand,  lost  all  the  advantage  that  he  had  gained  by  his  rapid 
march  from  Granada.  While  he  was  yet  besieging  the  ob- 
stinate citadel,  tidings  were  brought  him  that  Mug  Ferdinand 
was  in  full  march  with  a  powerful  host,  to  its  assistance. 
There  was  no  time  for  further  delay ;  he  made  a  furious  attack 
with  all  his  forces  upon  the  castle,  but  was  attain  repulsed  by 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HOW  ElNa  FERDINAND    TREATED    THE  PEOPLE    OP    GUADIX— AND 
HOW  EL  ZAGAL  FINISHED  HIS  REGAL  CAREER. 

Scarcely  had  Boabdil  ensconced  himself  in  his  capital,  when 
king  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  again  appeared  in  the  vega.  He  had 
set  out  in  all  haste  from  Cordova  to  the  relief  of  Salobrefia; 
but,  hearing  on  his  march  that  the  siege  was  raised,  he  turned 
with  his  army  to  make  a  second  ravage  round  the  walls  of 
devoted  Granada.  His  present  forage  lasted  fifteen  days,  in 
the  course  of  which  every  thing  that  had  escaped  his  former 
desolating  visit  was  destroyed,  and  scarce  a  green  thing  or  a 
living  animal  was  left  on  the  face  of  the  land.  The  Moors 
sallied  frequently,  and  fought  desperately,  in  defence  of  their 
fields,  but  the  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished — ^and 
Granada,  once  the  queen  of  gardens,  was  left  surrounded  by  a 
desert. 

From  hence  Ferdinand  marched  to  crush  a  conspiracy  which 
had  lately  manifested  itself  in  the  cities  of  Guadix,  Baza,  and 
Almeria.  These  recently  conquered  places  had  entered  into 
secret  correspondence  with  king  Boabdil,  inviting  him  to 
march  to  their  gates,  promising  to  rise  upon  the  Christian 
garrisons,  seize  upon  the  citadels,  and  surrender  themselves 
into  his  power.  The  marques  of  Villena  had  received  notice  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  had  suddenly  thrown  himself,  with  a 
large  force,  into  Guadix.  Under  pretence  of  making  a  review 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  made  them  sally  forth  into  the  fields  be- 
fore the  city.  When  the  whole  Moorish  population  capable  of 
bearing  arms  was  thus  without  the  walls,  he  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  closed.  He  then  permitted  them  to  enter,  two  by  two 
and  three  by  three,  and  to  take  forth  their  wives,  children,  and 
effects.  The  houseless  Moors  were  fain  to  make  themselves 
temporary  hovels,  in  the  gardens  and  orchards  about  the  city; 
they  were  clamorous  in  their  complaints  at  being  thus  ex- 
cluded from  their  homes,  but  were  told  they  must  wait  with 
patience  untH  the  charges  against  them  could  be  investigated, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  king  be  known.* 

*  Zurita,  lib.  20,  c.  85.    Cura  de  los  Palacios,  c.  97. 
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When  Ferdinand  arri'ved  at  Guadix,  he  found  the  unhappy- 
Moors  in  their  cahins  among  the  orchards.  They  complained 
bitterly  of  the  deception  that  had  been  practised  among  them, 
and  implored  permission  to  return  to  the  city,  and  live  peace- 
ably in  their  dwellings,  as  had  been  promised  them  in  their 
articles  of  capitulation. 

King  Ferdinand  listened  graciously  to  their  complaints: 
**My  friends,"  said  he,  in  reply,  '*I  am  informed  that  there 
has  been  a  conspiracy  among  you  to  kill  my  alcayde  and  gar- 
rison, and  to  take  part  with  my  enemy  the  king  of  Granada. 
I  shall  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  conspiracy. 
Those  among  you  who  shall  be  proved  iimocent  shall  be  re- 
stored to  their  dwellings,  but  the  guilty  shall  inciu'  the  penalty 
of  their  offences.  As  I  wish,  however,  to  proceed  with  mercy 
as  weH  as  justice,  I  now  give  you  your  choice,  either  to  depart 
at  once  without  further  question,  going  wherever  you  please, 
and  taking  with  you  your  families  and  effects,  under  an  assur- 
ance of  safety ;  or  to  dehver  up  those  who  are  guilty,  not  one 
of  whom,  I  give  you  my  royal  word,  shall  escape  punishment." 

When  the  people  of  Guadix  heard  these  words,  they  com- 
muned among  themselves;  and  as  most  of  them  (says  the 
worthy  Agapida)  were  either  culpable  or  feaxed  to  be  con- 
sidered so,  they  accepted  the  alternatiye,  pnd  departed  sorrow- 
fully, they  and  their  wives  and  their  httle  ones.  **Thus,"  in 
the  words  of  that  excellent  and  cotemporary  historian,  Andres 
Bemaldez,  commcmly  called  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios — '*  thus 
did  the  kiag  deliver  Guadix  from  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
our  holy  faith,  after  seven  hundred  and  seventy  years  that  it 
had  been  in  their  possession,  ever  since  the  time  of  Roderick 
the  Goth;  and  this  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  Lord,  who 
would  not  consent  that  the  city  should  remain  longer  in  the 
power  of  the  Moors:" — a  pious  and  sage  remark,  which  is 
quoted  with  pecuhar  approbation  by  the  worthy  Agapida. 

King  Ferdinand  offered  similar  alternatives  to  the  Moors  of 
Baza,  Almeria,  and  other  cities  accused  of  participation  in  this 
conspiracy ;  who  generally  preferred  to  abandon  their  homes, 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  an  investigation.  Most  of  them 
relinquished  Spain,  as  a  country  where  they  could  no  longer 
live  in  security  and  independence,  and  departed  with  their 
families  for  Africa;  such  as  remained  were  suffered  to  live  in 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  other  unwaUed  pla<3es.* 
•"  ■  '  ■■  — .»^— 

*  Garibay,  lib.  13,  cap.  39.    Pulgar,  part  3,  cap.  132. 
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While  Ferdinand  was  thus  occupied  at  Guadix,  dispensing 
justice  and  mercy,  and  receiving  cities  in  exchange,  the  old 
monarch  Muley  AbdaUa,  sumamed  El  Zagal,  appeared  before 
him.  He  was  haggard  with  care,  and  almost  crazed  with  pas- 
sion. He  had  found  his  little  territory  of  Andarax,  and  his 
two  thousand  subjects,  as  difficult  to  govern  as  had  been  the 
distracted  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  charm,  which  had 
bound  the  Moors  to  him,  was  broken  when  he  appeared  in 
arms  under  the  banner  of  Ferdinand.  He  had  returned  from 
his  inglorious  campaign  with  his  petty  army  of  two  hundred 
men,  followed  by  the  execrations  of  the  people  of  Granada, 
and  the  secret  repining  of  those  he  had  led  into  the  field.  No 
sooner  had  his  subjects  heard  of  the  successes  of  Boabdil  el 
Ohico,  than  they  had  siezed  their  arms,  assembled  tumultu- 
ously,  declared  for  the  young  monarch,  and  threatened  the  life 
of  El  Zagal.*  The  unfortunate  old  king  had  with  difficulty 
evaded  their  f my ;  and  this  last  lesson  seemed  entirely  to  have 
cured  him  of  his  passion  for  sovereignty.  He  now  entreated 
Ferdinand  to  purchase  the  towns  and  castles  and  other  posses- 
sions which  had  been  granted  to  him ;  offering  them  at  a  low 
rate,  and  begging  safe  passage  for  himself  and  his  followers  to 
AMca.  King  Ferdinand  graciously  compHed  with  his  wishes. 
He  pm'chased  of  him  thi^ee-and-twenty  towns  and  villages  in 
the  valleys  of  Andarax  and  Alhaurin,  for  which  he  gave  him 
five  millions  of  maravedies.  El  Zagal  relinquished  his  right  to 
one  half  of  the  salinas  or  salt-pits  of  Maleha,  in  favor  of  his 
brother-in-law  Cidi  Yahye.  Having  thus  disposed  of  his  petty 
empire  and  possessions,  he  packed  up  all  his  treasure,  of  which 
he  had  a  great  amount,  and,  followed  by  many  Moorish  fam- 
ilies, passed  over  to  Africa.! 

And  here  let  us  cast  an  eye  beyond  the  present  period  of  our 
chronicle,  and  trace  the  remaining  career  of  El  Zagal.  His 
short  and  turbident  reign,  and  disastrous  end,  would  afford  a 
wholesome  lesson  to  unprincipled  ambition,  were  not  all  ambi- 
tion of  the  kind  fated  to  be  bliad  to  precept  and  exampk^ 
When  he  arrived  in  Africa,  instead  of  meeting  with  kindness 
and  sympathy,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
king  of  Fez,  as  though  he  had  been  his  vassal.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  the  cause  of  the  dissensions  and  downfall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada;  and  the  accusation  being  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  king  of  Fez,  he  condemned  the  unhappy  El 

♦  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  97.  t  Conde,  part  4.  cao.  4l. 
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Zagal  to  perpetual  darknefis.  A  basin  « I  glowing  copper  was 
passed  before  hia  eyes,  which  effectuaJl  (  destroyed  his  eight. 
His  wealth,  which  had  prabably  been  the  secret  cause  of 
these  cruel  measures,  was  confiscated  a  id  seized  upon  by  his 
oppressor ;  and  El  Zagal  was  thrust  fori  ti,  blind,  helpless,  and 
destitute,  upon  the  world.  In  this  wi  etched  condition,  the 
late  Moorish  monarch  groped  his  way  ibrough  the  regions  of 
Tingitania,  until  he  reached  the  city  of  Telez  de  Gomera.  The 
king  of  Velez  had  formerly  been  his  ally,  and  felt  some  move- 
ment of  compassion  at  his  present  altered  and  abject  state. 
He  gave  bim  food  and  raiment,  and  Buffered  him  to  remain 
unmolested  in  his  dominions.  Death,  which  so  often  hurries 
off  the  prosperous  and  happy  from  the  midst  of  imtasted 
pleasures,  spares,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miserable,  to  drain 
the  last  drop  of  his  cup  of  bittemees.  El  Zagal  draped  out  a 
wretched  existence  of  many  years,  in  the  city  of  Velez.  He 
wandered  about  blind  and  disconsolate,  an  object  of  mingled 
scorn  and  pity,  and  bearing  above  his  raiment  a  parchment, 
on  which  was  written  in  Arabic,  "This  is  the  imfortanate 
king  of  Andalusia."  * 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PRSPASATIONS  07  GRANADA  FOR  A  DESPEBATE  DEIIINOE. 

How  is  thy  strength  departed,  oh  Qranadat  how  is  thy 
beauty  withered  and  despoiled,  oh  city  of  groves  and  foun- 
tains I  The  commerce  that  once  thronged  thy  streets  is  at  an 
end;  ihe  merchant  no  longer  hastens  to  thy  gates,  with  the 
luxuries  of  foreign  lands.  The  cities  which  once  paid  thee  tri- 
bute are  wrested  from  thy  sway ;  the  chivalry  which  filled  thy 
Vivarrambla  with  the  sumptuous  pageantry  of  war,  have 
fallen  in  many  battles.  The  Alhambra  still  rears  its  ruddy 
towers  from  the  midst  of  groves,  but  melancholy  reigns  in  its 
marble  halls;  and  the  monarch  looks  down  from  his  lofty 
balconies  upon  a  naked  waste,  where  once  had  extended  the 
blooming  glories  of  the  vega  I 

Such  is  the  lament  of  the  Moorish  writers,  ofor^fie  lament- 

•  Hamial.  de  Rebellone  Haur.  lib.  1.  cap.  IS.    Podnu.  HUt.  Oranat.  Dart  3.  c.  4.' 
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able  state  of  Granada,  wliich  now  remained  a  mere  phantom 
of  its  former  greatness.  The  two  ravages  of  the  v^a,  follow- 
ing so  closely  upon  each  other,  had  swept  off  all  the  produce 
of  the  year;  and  the  husbandman  had  no  longer  the  heart  to 
till  the  field,  seeing  that  the  ripening  harvest  only  brought  the 
spoiler  to  the  door. 

During  the  winter  season,  king  Ferdinand  made  diligent 
preparations  for  the  last  campaign,  that  waa  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Granada.  As  this  war  was  waged  purely  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Christian  faith,  he  thought  it  meet  that  its 
enemies  should  bear  the  expenses.  He  levied,  therefore,  a 
general  contribution  upon  aU  the  Jews  throughout  his  king- 
dom, by  synagogues  and  districts ;  and  obliged  them  to  render 
in  the  proceeds,  at  the  city  of  SevOle.* 

On  the  11th  of  April,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  departed  for 
the  Uoorish  frontier,  with  the  solemn  determination  to  lay 
close  siege  to  Qraoada,  and  never  to  quit  its  walls  until  tb^ 
had  planted  the  standard  of  the  faith  on  the  bowers  of  the 
Alhrnnhrn  Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  particularly 
those  £rom  the  pert6  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  wearied 
by  the  toils  of  war,  and  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  a  tedious 
siege,  requiring  patience  and  vigilance  rather  than  hardy 
deeds  of  arms,  contented  themselves  with  sending  their 
"Tassals,  while  they  staid  at  home,  to  attend  to  their  domaina 
Uany  cities  furnished  soldiers  at  their  cost,  and  the  king  took 
the  field  with  aji  army  of  forty  thousand  infantry  and  ten 
thousand  horse.  The  principal  captains  who  followed  the 
king  in  this  campaign,  were  Eoderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
marques  of  Cadiz,  the  Master  of  Santiago,  the  marques  of 
Villwia;  the  counts  of  Tendilla,  Cifuentes,  Cabra,  and  Urena; 
and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar. 

Queen  Isabella,  accompanied  by  her  son  the  Prince  Juan, 
and  by  the  princesses  Juana.  Maria,  and  Oathalina,  her 
daughters,  proceeded  to  Alcala  la  Eeal,  the  mountain  fortress 
and  strong-hold  of  the  count  de  TendiUa.  Here  she  remained, 
to  forward  supphes  to  the  army,  and  to  be  ready  to  repair  to 
the  camp,  whenever  her  presence  might  be  required. 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  poured  into  the  vega,  by  various 
defiles  of  the  mountains;  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  royal 
tent  was  pitehed  at  a  village  called  Los  Ojos  de  Hueecar, 
about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Granada.    At  the  approach  of 

•Ou-njaj,  lib.  IB,  c.  39 
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this  formidable  force,  the  harassed  inhabitants  turned  pale» 
and  even  many  of  the  warriors  trembled ;  for  they  felt  that  the 
last  desperate  struggle  was  at  hand. 

BoabdU  el  Chico  assembled  his  council  in  the  Alhambra, 
from  the  windows  of  which  they  could  behold  the  Christian 
squadrons  glistening  through  clouds  of  dust,  as  they  poured 
along  the  vega.  The  utmost  confusion  and  consternation 
reigned  in  the  council.  Many  of  the  members,  terrified  with 
the  horrors  impending  over  their  families,  advised  Boabdil  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Christian  monarch: 
even  several  of  the  bravest  suggested  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing honorable  terms. 

The  Wazir  of  the  city,  Abul  Casim  Abdel  Melic,  was  called 
upon  to  report  the  state  of  the  public  means  for  sustenance  and 
defence.  There  were  sufficient  provisions,  he  said,  for  a  few 
months'  supply,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  merchants  and  other  rich  inhabitants.  "  But  of  what 
avail,"  said  he,  ''is  a  supply  for  a  few  months,  against  the 
sieges  of  the  Castihan  monarch,  which  are  interminable?" 

He  produced,  also,  the  lists  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
"The  number,"  said  he,  *'is  great;  but  what  can  be  expected 
from  mere  citizen  soldiers?  They  vaunt  and  menace,  in  time 
of  safety;  none  are  so  arrogant,  when  the  enemy  is  at  a  dis- 
tance— ^but  when  the  din  of  war  thunders  at  their  gates,  they 
hide  themselves  in  terror." 

When  Muza  heard  these  words,  he  rose  with  generous 
warmth:  "  What  reason  have  we,"  said  he,  '*  to  despair?  The 
blood  of  those  illustrious  Moors,  the  conquerors  of  Spain,  still 
flows  in  our  veins.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  fortune 
will  again  be  with  us.  We  have  a  veteran  force,  both  horse 
and  foot,  the  flower  of  our  chivalry,  seasoned  in  war  and 
scarred  in  a  thousand  battles.  As  to  the  multitude  of  our 
citizens,  spoken  of  so  slightly,  why  should  we  doubt  their 
valor?  There  are  twenty  thousand  young  men,  in  the  fire  of 
youth,  for  whom  I  will  engage,  that  in  the  defence  of  thei* 
homes  they  will  rival  the  most  valiant  veterans.  Do  we  want 
provisions?  Our  horses  are  fleet,  and  our  horsemen  daring  in 
the  foray.  Let  them  scour  and  scourge  the  country  of  those 
apostate  Moslems  who  have  surrendered  to  the  Christians. 
Let  them  make  inroads  into  the  lands  of  our  enemies.  We 
shall  soon  see  them  returning  with  cavalgadas  to  our  gates; 
and,  to  a  soldier,  there  is  no  morsel  so  sweet  as  that  wrested 
with  hard  fighting  from  the  foe." 
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BoabdU  el  Chico,  though  he  wanted  firm  and  durable 
courage,  was  readily  excited  to  sudden  emotions  of  bravery. 
He  caught  a  glow  of  resolution  from  the  noble  ardor  of  Muza. 
**  Do  what  is  needful,"  said  he  to  his  commanders;  "into  your 
hands  I  confide  the  common  safety.  You  are  the  protectors  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Allah,  will  revenge  the  in- 
sults of  our  rehgion,  the  deaths  of  our  friends  and  relations, 
and  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  heaped  upon  our  land."* 

To  every  one  was  now  assigned  his  separate  duty.  The 
wazir  had  charge  of  the  arms,  and  provisions,  and  the  enroll- 
ing of  the  people.  Muza  was  to  command  the  cavahry,  to 
defend  the  gates,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  all  sallies  and  skir- 
mishes Nairn  Eeduan,  and  Muhamed  Aben  Zayde,  were  his  ad- 
jutants, Abdel  Kerim  Zegri,  and  the  other  captains,  were  to 
guard  the  walls;  and  the  alcaydes  of  the  Alcazaba,  and  of 
the  Eed  Towers,  had  conmiand  of  the  fortresses. 

Nothing  now  was  heard  but  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  bustle 
of  preparation.  The  Moorish  spirit,  quick  to  catch  fire,  was 
immediately  in  a  flame;  and  the  populace,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  set  at  nought  the  power  of  the  Chiistians. 
Muza  was  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  infusing  his  own  generous 
zeal  into  the  bosoms  of  the  soldiery.  The  young  cavaliers 
rallied  round  him  as  their  model;  the  veteran  warriors  re- 
garded him  with  a  soldier's  admiration;  the  vulgar  throng 
followed  him  with  shouts,  and  the  helpless  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  old  men  and  the  women,  hailed  him  with  blessings 
as  their  protector. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Christian  army,  the  principal 
gates  of  the  city  had  been  closed,  and  secured  with  bars  and 
bolts  and  heavy  chains:  Muza  now  ordered  them  to  be  thrown 
open;  "To  me  and  my  cavaliers,"  said  he,  "is  intrusted  the 
defence  of  the  gates;  our  bodies  shall  be  their  barriers."  He 
stationed  at  each  gate  a  strong  guard,  chosen  from  his  bravest 
men.  His  horsemen  were  always  completely  armed,  and 
ready  to  moimt  at  a  moment's  warning :  their  steeds  stood 
saddled  and  caparisoned  in  the  stables,  with  lance  and  buckler 
beside  them.  On  the  least  approach  of  the  enemy,  a  squadron 
of  horsemen  gathered  within  the  gate,  ready  to  lanch  forth 
like  the  bolt  from  the  thunder-cloud.  Muza  made  no  empty 
bravado  nor  haughty  threat;  he  was  more  terrible  in  deeds 
than  in  words,  and  executed  daring  exploits,  beyond  even  the 
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vaunt  of  the  vainglorious.  Such  wob  the  present  champtbn  of 
the  Moors.  Had  they  posseBsed  many  such  warriors,  or  had 
Muza  rises  to  power  at  an  earUer  period  of  the  war,  the  fate 
of  Granada  mi^t  have  hean  deferred,  and  the  Moor  for  a  long 
timo  have  maintained  bis  throne  within  the  walla  of  the 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

HOW  KING  FERDINAND  CONDUCTED  THE  SIEGE  OAtmOUBLT;  AXD 
HOW  QUEEN  ISABELLA  ARRIVED  AT  THE  OAHP. 

Though  Granada  was  shorn  of  its  glories,  and  nearly  cut  o& 
from  all  external  aid,  still  its  mighty  castles  and  maesive  bul- 
warks seemed  to  set  all  attacks  at  defiance.  Being  the  last 
reti-eat  of  Moorish  power,  it  had  assembled  within  its  walls  the 
remnants  of  the  armies  that  had  contended,  step  by  stop,  wttli 
the  invaders,  in  their  gradual  conquest  of  the  land.  All  that 
remained  of  bigh-bom  and  high-bi'ed  chivalry,  was  here;  aU 
that  was  loyal  and  patriotic  was  roused  to  activity  by  the 
common  danger;  and  Granada,  that  had  so  long  been  lulled 
into  inaction  by  vain  hopes  of  security,  now  assumed  a  fo^ 
midable  aspect  in  the  hour  of  its  despair. 

Ferdinand  saw  that  any  attempt  to  subdue  the  city  by  mMn 
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strong  bulwarks.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  divided  into 
streets  like  a  city,  the  troops  being  quartered  in  tents,  and  in 
booths  constructed  of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees.  When  it 
was  completed,  queen  Isabella  came  in  state,  with  all  her 
court,  and  the  prince  and  princesses,  to  be  present  at  the 
siege.  This  was  intended,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  reduce 
the  besieged  to  despair,  by  showing  the  determination  of  the 
sovereigns  to  reside  in  the  camp  until  the  city  should  surren- 
der. Immediately  after  her  arrival,  the  queen  rode  forth  to 
survey  the  camp  and  its  environs:  wherever  she  went,  she  was 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue;  and  all  the  commanders  vied 
with  each  other,  in  the  pomp  and  ceremony  with  which  they 
received  her.  Nothing  was  heard,  from  morning  until  nighty 
but  shouts  and  acclamations,  and  bursts  of  martial  music ;  so 
that  it  appeared  to  the  Moors  as  if  a  continual  festival  and 
triiunph  reigned  in  the  Christian  camp. 

The  arrival  of  the  queen,  however,  and  the  menaced  obstin- 
acy of  the  siege,  had  no  oiiect  in  damping  the  fire  of  the  Moor- 
ish chivalry.  Muza  inspired  the  youthful  warriors  with  the 
most  devoted  heroism:  **  We  have  nothing  left  to  fight  for," 
said  he,  ''but  the  ground  we  stand  on;  when  this  is  lost,  we 
cease  to  have  a  country  and  a  name. " 

Finding  the  Christian  king  forbore  to  make  an  attack,  Muza 
incited  his  cavaliers  to  challenge  the  youthful  chivalry  of  the 
Christian  army  to  single  combat,  or  partial  skirmishes.  Scarce 
a  day  passed  without  gallant  conflicts  of  the  kind,  in  sight  of 
the  city  and  the  camp.  The  combatants  rivalled  each  other  in 
the  splendor  of  their  armor  and  array,  as  well  as  in  the  prow- 
ess of  their  deeds.  Their  contests  were  more  like  the  stately 
ceremonials  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  than  the  rude  conflicts 
of  the  field.  Ferdinand  soon  perceived  that  they  animated  the 
fiery  Moors  with  fresh  zeal  and  courage,  while  they  cost  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  bravest  cavaliers:  he  again,  therefore, 
forbade  the  acceptance  of  any  individual  challenges,  and 
ordered  that  all  partial  encounters  should  be  avoided.  The 
cool  and  stem  policy  of  the  Catholic  sovereign  bore  hard  upon 
the  generous  spirits  of  either  army,  but  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  Moors,  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  be  subdued 
in  this  inglorious  manner:  **0f  what  avail,"  said  they,  '*are 
chivalry  and  heroic  valor?  the  crafty  monarch  of  the  Chris- 
tians has  no  magnanimity  in  warfare ;  he  seeks  to  subdue  us 
through  the  weakness  of  our  bodies,  but  shuns  to  encounter 
the  courage  of  our  souls." 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

OF  THE  INSOLBNT  DEFIANCE  OF  YABFB  THE  MOOR,  A17D  THB 
DARING  EXPLOIT  OF  HERNAMDO  PEREZ  DEL  PULaAR. 

When  the  Moorish  knights  beheld  that  all  courteous  chal- 
lenges were  unavaOiug,  they  sought  various  means  to  provoke 
the  Christian  warriors  to  the  field.  Sometiiues  a  hody  of 
them,  fleeliy  mounted,  would  gallop  up  to  the  skirts  of  the 
camp,  and  try  who  should  hurl  his  lance  farthest  within  the 
barriers,  having  his  name  inscribed  upon  it,  or  a  label  affixed 
to  it,  containing  some  taunting  defiance.  These  bravadoes 
caused  great  irritation,  but  still  the  Spanish  warriors  were 
restrained  by  the  prohibition  of  the  king. 

Among  the  Moorish  cavaliers  was  one  named  Yarfe,  re- 
nowned for  his  great  strength  and  daring  spirit;  but  whose 
courage  partook  of  fierce  audacity,  rather  than  chivalric  hero- 
ism. In  one  of  these  sallies,  when  they  were  skirting  the 
Christian  camp,  this  arrogant  Moor  outstripped  his  compan- 
ions, overleaped  the  barriers,  and,  galloping  close  to  the  royal 
quarters,  launched  his  lance  so  far  within,  that  it  remained 
quivering  in  the  earth  close  by  the  pavilions  of  the  sovereigns. 
The  royal  guards  rushed  forth  in  pursuit,  but  the  Moorish 
horsemen  were  already  beyond  the  camp,  and  scouring  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  for  the  city.  Upon  wresting  the  lance  from  the 
earth,  a  label  was  found  upon  it,  importiag  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  queen. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation  of  the  Christian  war- 
riors, at  the  insolence  of  the  bravado,  and  the  discourteous 
insult  ofllered  to  the  queen.  Hernando  Perez  del  Palgar,  sur- 
named  "he  of  the  exploits,"  was  present,  and  resolved  not  to 
be  outbraved  by  this  daring  infidel :  ' '  Who  will  stand  by  me, " 
said  he,  *' in  an  enterprise  of  desperate  peril?"  The  Cbristian 
cavaliers  well  knew  the  harebrained  valor  of  Hernando  del 
Pulgar,  yet  not  one  hesitated  to  step  forward.  He  chose 
fifteen  companions,  all  men  of  powerful  arm  and  dauntless 
heart.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  led  them  forth  from  the 
camp,  and  approached  the  city  cautiously,  until  he  arrived  at 
a  postern-gate,  which  opened  upon  the  Darro,  and  was 
guarded  by  foot-soldiers.    The  guards,  little  thinking  of  such 
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an  unwonted  and  partial  attack,  were  for  the  most  part  asleep. 
The  gate  was  foi'ced,  and  a  confused  and  chance-medley  skir- 
mish ensued:  Hernando  del  Pulgar  stopped  not  to  take  part 
in  the  affray:  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  furiously 
through  the  streets,  striking  fire  out  of  the  stones  at  every 
hound.  Arrived  at  the  principal  mosque,  he  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and,  kneeling  at  the  portal,  took  possession  of  the  edifice 
as  a  Christian  chapel,  dedicating  it  to  the  hlessed  virgin.  In 
testimonial  of  the  c^emony,  he  took  a  tablet  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  large  characters, 
**  Ave  Maria,"  and  nailed  it  to  the  door  of  the  mosque  with  his 
dagger.  This  done,  he  remounted  his  steed,  and  galloped  back 
to  the  gate.  The  alarm  had  been  given — ^the  city  was  in  an 
uproar— soldiers  were  gathering  from  every  direction.  They 
were  astonished  at  seeing  a  Christian  warrior  galloping  from 
the  interior  of  the  city.  Hernando  del  Pulgar  overturned 
some,  cut  down  others,  rejoined  his  companions,  who  still 
maintained  possession  of  the  gate  by  dint  of  hard  fighting,  and 
all  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  camp.  The  Moors  were  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  the  meaning  of  this  wild  and  apparently 
fruitless  assault;  but  great  was  their  exasperation,  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  trophy  of  hardihood  and  prowess, 
the  "  AvBJ  Maria,"  was  discoveredNshus  elevated  in  bravado 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  The  mosque  thus  boldly  sancti- 
fied by  Hernando  del  Pulgar  was  actually  consecrated  into  a 
cathedral,  after  the  capture  of  Granada.* 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

HOW  QITEEN  ISABELLA  TOOK  A  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GRANADA 
-—AND  HOW  HER  CURIOSITY  COST  THE  LIVES  OF  MANY  CHRIS- 
TIANS AND  MOORS. 

The  royal  encampment  lay  at  such  a  distance  from  Gran- 
ada, that  the  general  aspect  of  the  city  only  could  be  seen,  as 

•In  commemoration  of  this  daring  feat,  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  after  years 
conferred  on  Pulgar  and  his  descendants  the  right  of  sepulture  in  that  church,  and 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  choir  during  high  mass.  This  Hernando  Perez  del 
Pulgar  was  a  man  of  letters,  as  well  as  arms,  and  inscribed  to  Charles  V.  a  sum- 
mary of  the  achievements  of  Oonsalvo  of  Cordova,  sumamed  the  great  captain, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  He  is  often  confounded  with  Hernando 
del  Pulgar,  historian  and  secretary  to  queen  Isabella.— See  note  to  Pulgar's  Chron, 
of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  part  3,  c.  iii.  edit.  Valencia,  1780. 
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it  roBe  gracefully  from  the  vegei,  covering  the  sides  of  the  Hillp 
with  paJaees  and  towers.  Queen  Isabella  had  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  behold,  nearer  at  hand,  a  city  whose  beauty 
was  so  renowned  throughout  the  world ;  and  the  marques  of 
Cadiz,  with  the  accustomed  courtesy,  prepared  a  great  mili- 
tary escort  and  guard,  to  protect  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  while  they  enjoyed  this  perilous  gratification. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  a  magnificent  and  powerful  train  issued 
forth  from  the  Christian  camp.  The  advanced  guard  was  com- 
posed of  legions  of  cavalry,  heavily  armed,  that  looked  like 
moving  masses  of  polished  sted.  Then  came  the  king  and 
queen,  with  the  prince  and  princess,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  surrounded  by  the  royal  body-guard,  sumptuously  ar- 
rayed, composed  of  the  sons  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of 
Spain;  after  these  was  the  rear-guard,  composed  of  a  powerful 
force  of  horse  and  foot ;  for  the  flower  of  the  army  sallied  forth 
that  day.  The  Moors  gazed  with  fearful  admiration  at  this 
glorious  pageant,  wherein  the  x)omp  of  the  court  was  mingled 
with  the  terrors  of  the  camp.  It  moved  along  in  a  radiant 
line,  across  the  vQga,  to  the  melodious  thunders  of  martial 
music;  while  banner  and  plume,  and  silken  scarf,  and  rich 
brocade,  gave  a  gay  and  gorgeous  relief  to  the  grim  visage  of 
iron  war,  that  lurked  beneath. 

The  army  moved  towards  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  built  on  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain  to  the  left  of  Granada,  and  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  most  beautiful  quarter  of 
the  city.  As  they  approached  the  hamlet,  the  marques  of  Vil- 
lena,  the  coimt  Urefia,  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  filed  off 
with  their  battalions,  and  were  soon  seen  glittering  along  the 
side  of  the  moimtain  above  the  village.  In  the  mean  time,  tho 
marques  of  Cadiz,  the  count  de  Tendilla,  the  count  de  Cabra, 
and  Don  Alonzo  Fernandez,  Senior  of  Alcandrete  and  Monte- 
mayor,  drew  up  their  forces  in  battle  array  on  the  plain  below 
the  hamlet,  presenting  a  living  barrier  of  loyal  chivalry  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  and  the  city. 

Thus  securely  guarded,  the  royal  party  alighted,  and,  enter- 
ing one  of  the  houses  of  the  hamlet,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception,  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  city  from  its  ter- 
raced roof.  The  ladies  of  the  court  gazed  with  delight  at  tho 
red  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  rising  from  amidst  shady  groves, 
anticipating  the  time  when  the  Catholic  sovereigns  should  be 
enthroned  within  its  walls,  and  its  courts  shine  with  the  splen- 
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dor  of  Spanish  chivalry.  "The  reverend  prelates  and  holy- 
friars,  who  always  siirrounded  the  queen,  looked  with  serene 
satisfaction,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  *'afc  this  modem 
Babylon,  enjoying  the  triumph  that  awaited  them,  when  those 
mosques  and  minarets  should  be  converted  into  churches,  and 
goodly  priests  and  bishops  should  succeed  to  tbe  infidel  alfa- 
quis." 

When  the  Moors  beheld  the  Christians  thus  drawn  forth  in 
full  array  in  the  plain,  they  supposed  it  was  to  offer  them  bat- 
tle ;  and  they  hesitated  not  to  accept  it.  In  a  httle  while,  the 
queen  beheld  a  body  of  Moorish  cavalry  pouring  into  tbe  vega, 
tiie  riders  managing  their  fleet  and  fiery  steeds  with  admiralde 
address.  They  were  richly  armed,  and  clothed  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  and  the  caparisons  of  their  steeds  flamed  with 
g<^d  and  embroidery.  This  was  tbe  favorite  squadnm  <^ 
Muza,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  youthful  cav^ers  of 
Granada.  Others  succeeded,  some  heavily  armed,  some  d  la 
ginete  with  lance  and  buckler;  and  lastly  came  the  legions  of 
foot-soldiers,  with  arquebuss  and  ciX)ss-bow,  and  spear  and 
scimitar. 

When  the  queen  saw  this  army  issuiog  from  the  city,  she 
sent  to  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  forbade  any  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  or  the  acceptance  of  any  challenge  to  a  skirmish;  for 
she  was  loth  that  her  curiosity  should  cost  the  life  of  a  sin^ 
human  bemg. 

The  marques  promised  to  obey,  though  sorely  i^ainst  his 
wiU;  and  it  grieved  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  to  be 
obliged  to  remain  with  sheathed  swords  while  bearded  by  the 
foe.  The  Moors  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  tibis 
inaction  of  the  Christians,  after  having  apparently  invited  a 
battle.  They  sallied  several  times  from  their  ranks,  and  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  discharge  their  arrows;  but  the 
Christians  were  immovable.  Many  of  the  Moorish  horsemen 
galloped  close  to  the  Christian  ranks,  brandishing  their  lances 
and  scimitars,  and  defying  various  cavaliers  to  single  c(»nbat; 
but  king  Ferdinand  had  rigorously  prohibited  all  duels  of  the 
kind,  and  they  dared  not  transgress  his  orders  under  his  very 
eye. 

While  this  grim  and  reluctant  tranquillity  prevailed  along 
the  Christian  line,  there  rose  a  mingled  shout  and  sound  of 
laughter  near  the  gate  of  the  city.  A  Moorish  horseman, 
armed  at  all  points,  issued  forth,  followed  by  a  rabble,  who 
drew  back  as  he  approached  the  scene  of  danger.    The  Moor 
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"wtt»  moi^  robust  and  brawny  than  was  common  with  his  conn- 
trynien.  His  visor  was  closed;  he  bare  a  huge  buckler  and  a 
ponoerous  lance;  his  scimitar  was  of  a  Damascus  biade,  and 
his  nchly  ornamented  dagger  was  wrought  by  an  artificer  of 
Fez.  He  was  known  by  his  device  to  be  Yarfe,  the  most  in- 
solent, yet  valiant,  of  the  Moslem  warriors— the  same  who  had 
hurled  into  the  royal  camp  his  lance,  inscribed  to  the  queen. 
As  he  vode  slowly  along  in  front  of  the  army,  his  very  steed, 
prancing  with  fiery  eye  and  distended  nostril,  seemed  to 
bi'eathe  defiance  to  the  Christians. 

But  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  when 
they  b^eld,  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  steed,  and  dragged  in  the 
dust,  the  very  inscription,  ^'Avb  Maria,''  which  Hernando 
Perez  del  Pulgar  had  affixed  to  the  door  of  ^the  mosque!  A 
burst  of  hdrror  and  indignation  broke  forth  from  the  army. 
Hernando  del  Pulgar  was  not  at  hand  to  maintain  his  previous 
achievement;  but  one  of  his  young  companions  in  arms.  Gar- 
dlasBO  de  la  Vega  by  name,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  gal- 
loped to  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  king,  and  besought  permission  to  accept  the  defi- 
ance of  this  insolent  infidel,  and  to  revenge  the  insult  offered 
to  our  blessed  Lady.  The  request  was  too  pious  to  be  refused : 
Garcilasso  remounted  his  steed;  he  closed  his  helmet,  graced 
by  four  sable  plumes,  grasped  his  buckler  of  Memish  work- 
manship, and  his  lance  of  matchless  temper,  and  defied  the 
haughty  Moor  in  the  midst  of  his  career.  A  combat  took 
place  in  view  of  the  two  armies  and  of  the  Castilian  court. 
The  Moor  was  powerful  in  wielding  his  weapons,  and  dex- 
terous in  managing  his  steed.  He  was  of  larger  frame  than 
Garcilasso,  and  more  completely  armed;  and  the  Christians 
trembled  for  their  champion.  The  shock  of  their  encounter 
was  di*eadful ;  their  lances  were  shivered,  and  sent  up  splinters 
in  the  air.  Garcilasso  was  thrown  back  in  the  saddle — ^his 
horse  made  a  wide  career,  before  he  could  recover,  gather  up 
the  reins,  and  return  to  the  conflict.  They  now  encountered 
each  other  with  swords.  The  Moor  circled  round  his  opponent, 
as  hawk  circles  whereabout  to  make  a  swoop;  his  Arabian 
steed  obeyed  his  rider,  with  matchless  quickness;  at  every 
attack  of  the  infidel  it  seemed  as  if  the  Christian  knight  must 
sink  beneath  his  flashing  scimitar.  But  if  Garcilasso  were  in- 
ferior to  him  in  power,  he  was  superior  in  agility :  many  of  his 
blows  he  parried;  others  he  received  upon  his  Flemish  shield, 
which  was  proof  against  the  Damascus  blade.    The  blood 
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streamed  from  numeroiis  wounds  received  by  either  warrior. 
The  Moor,  eeeiag  his  antagonist  exhausted,  availed  himself  of 
his  superior  force,  and,  grappling,  endeavored  to  wrest  him 
from  his  saddle.  They  both  fell  to  eai*th;  the  Moor  placed  his 
Jsnee  upon  the  breast  of  his  victim,  and,  brandishing  his  dag" 
^r,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  throat.  A  cry  of  despair  was  uttered 
by  the  Christian  warriors,  when  suddenly  they  beheld  the 
Mooi*  roUing  lifeless  in  the  dust.  Garcilasso  had  shortened  his 
sword,  and,  as  his  adversary  raised  his  arm  to  strike,  had 
pierced  him  to  the  heart.  '^  It  was  a  singular  and  miraculous 
victory,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Ags^ida;  **but  the  Christian 
knight  was  armed  by  the  sacred  nature  of  his  cause,  and  the 
holy  virgin  gave  him  strength,  like  another  David,  to  slay  thi3 
gigantic  champion  of  the  Grentiles." 

The  laws  of  chivalry  were  observed  throughout  the  comba;fc 
— no  one  interfered  on  either  side.  QarcUasso  now  despoiled 
his  adversary;  then,  rescuing  the  holy  inscription  of  **Avb 
Maria"  from  its  degrading  situation,  he  elevated  it  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  and  bore  it  off  as  a  signal  of  triumph, 
amidst  the  rapturous  shouts  of  the  Christian  army. 

The  sun  had  now  reached  the  m.eridian;  and  the  hot  blood  of 
the  Moors  was  inflamed  by  its  rays,  and  by  the  sight  of  the 
defeat  of  their  champion.  Muza  ordered  two  pieces  of  ord- 
nance to  open  a  fire  upon  the  Christians.  A  confusion  waa 
produced  in  one  part  of  their  ranks:  Muza  called  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  army,  '^  Let  us  waste  no  more  time  in  empty  challenges 
let  us  charge  upon  the  enemy:  he  who  assaults  has  always  an 
advantage  in  the  combat."  So  saying,  he  rushed  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  charged  so  furi- 
ously upon  the  advance  guard  of  the  Christians,  that  he  drove 
it  in  upon  the  battalion  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 

The  gallant  marques  now  considered  himself  absolved  from 
all  further  obedience  to  the  queen's  commands.  He  gave  the 
signal  to  attack.  '  ^  Santiago  I"  was  shouted  along  the  line ;  and 
he  pressed  forward  to  the  encoimter,  with  his  battalion  of 
twelve  hundred  lances.  The  other  cavaliers  followed  his  ex- 
ajnple,  and  the  battle  instantly  became  general. 

When  the  king  and  queen  beheld  the  armies  thus  rushing  to 
the  combat,  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  im- 
plored the  holy  virgin  to  protect  her  faithful  warriors.  The 
prince  and  princess,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  prelates 
and  friars  who  were  present,  did  the  same;  and  the  effect  of 
the  prayers  of  these  illustrious  and  saintly  persons,  was  im- 
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mediately  apparent.  The  fierceness  with  which  the  Moors  liad 
rushed  to  the  attack  was  auddenly  cooled ;  they  were  bold  and 
adroit  for  a  Bltiimiah,  but  unequal  to  the  veteran  Spaniards  in 
the  open  field.  A  panic  seized  upon  the  foot-soldiers— they 
turned,  and  took  to  flight.  Muza  and  hie  cavaliers  in  vain  en- 
deavored  to  rally  them.  Scone  took  refuge  in  the  mountains; 
but  the  greater  part  fled  to  the  city,  in  such  confusion  that 
they  overturned  and  trampled  upon  each  other.  The  Chris- 
tians pursued  them  to  the  very  gates.  Upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners;  and  the 
two  pieces  of  ordnance  were  brought  off,  as  trophic  of  the  vic- 
tory. Not  a  Christian  lance  but  was  bathed  that  day  in  the 
blood  of  an  infidel.* 

Such  was  the  brief  but  bloody  action,  which  was  known 
among  the  Christian  warriors  by  the  name  of  "  the  queen's 
skirmish ;'  for  when  the  marques  of  Cadiz  waited  upon  her 
majesty  to  apologize  for  breaking  her  commands,  he  attri- 
buted the  victory  entirely  to  her  presence.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  it  was  all  owing  to  her  troops  being  led  on 
by  BO  valiant  a  commander.  Her  majesty  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  her  agitation  at  beholding  so  terrible  a  scene  of 
bloodshed;  though  certain  veterans  present  pronounced  it  aB 
gay  and  gentle  a  skirmish  as  they  had  ever  witneesed. 

To  commemorate  this  victory,  the  queen  afterwarda  erected 
a  monastery  in  this  village  of  Zubia.  dedicated  to  St.  Fran- 
cisco, which  still  exists ;  and  in  its  garden  ia  a  laurel,  planted 
by  the  bands  of  her  majesty.t 

•Cura  de  loa  Palacios. 

f  The  house  rmm  whence  the  king- nnd  qaeea  contemplated  Ihe  battle,  is  ItkewlM 
to  be  seen  at  the  prveent  <tay.  It  ts  In  (be  Drst  Mreet  to  the  right,  on  eDteiioe  Uh 
TlIlBge  Irom  Ute  vegs;  and  Uie  ro;al  arms  are  painted  on  Ihe  ceiiings.  It  Is  in- 
liabiled  by  a  worthy  farmer,  Francisco  Garcia,  who,  in  showing  the  house,  refuses 
all  compensation,  with  true  Spanish  pride;  offering,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jiofipl- 
lalltipB  of  hia  roansloo  to  tbe  atranger.  KIs  children  are  versed  in  the  old  Spanish 
ballade,  about  tbe  exploits  of  Bei-uando  Peres  del  Pujgar  and  Garcilasso  de  Is 
Vega. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

OONFLAGBA'HON  QF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CAMP. 

The  ravages  of  war  had  as  yet  spared  a  little  portion  of  the 
vega  of  Granada.  A  green  belt  of  gardens  and  orchards  still 
flourished  round  the  city,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
Xenel  and  the  Darro.  They  had  been  the  solace  and  delight 
of  the  inhabitants  in  their  happier  days,  and  contributed 
to  their  sustenance  in  this  time  of  scarcity.  Ferdinand  de* 
termined  to  make  a  final  and  exterminating  ravage  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  city,  so  that  there  should  not  i^main  a  single  green 
thing  for  the  sustenance  of  man  or  beast.  The  evening  of  a 
hot  July  day  shone  splendidly  upon  the  Christian  camp,  which 
was  in  a  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  service— for 
desperate  resistance  was  expected  from  the  Moors.  The  camp 
made  a  glorious  appearance  in  the  setting  sun.  The  various 
tents  of  the  royal  family  and  the  attendant  nobles,  were 
adorned  with  rich  hangings,  and  sumptuous  devices,  and  costly 
furniture;  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  city  of  silk  and  brocade, 
where  the  pinnacles  of  pavilions  of  various  gay  colors,  sur- 
mounted with  waving  standards  and  fluttering  pennons,  might 
vie  with  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  capital  they  were  be- 
sieging. 

In  the  midst  of  this  little  gaudy  metropolis,  the  lofty  tent  of 
the  queen  domineered  over  the  rest  like  a  stately  palace.  The 
marques  of  Cadiz  had  courteously  surrendered  his  own  tent  to 
the  queen:  it  was  the  most  complete  and  sumptuous  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  had  been  carried  about  with  him  throughout  the 
war.  In  the  centre  rose  a  stately  alfaneque  or  pavilion  in  ori- 
ental taste,  the  rich  hangings  being  supported  by  columns  of 
lances  and  ornamented  with  martial  devices.  This  central  pa- 
vilion, or  silken  tower,  was  surrounded  by  other  compartments, 
some  of  painted  linen  lined  with  silk,  and  all  separated  from 
each  other  by  curtains.  It  was  one  of  those  camp  palaces 
which  €ure  raised  and  demolished  in  an  instant,  like  the  city  of 
canvas  that  surrounds  them. 

As  the  evening  6<dvanced,  the  bustle  in  the  camp  subsided. 
Every  one  sought  repose,  preparatory  to  the  next  day's  trial. 
The  king  retired  early,  that  he  might  be  up  with  the  crowing 
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of  the  cock,  to  head  the  destroying  army  in  person.  All  stir 
of  military  preparation  was  hushed  in  the  royal  quarters;  the 
very  sound  of  minstrelsy  was  mute,  and  not  the  tinkling  of  a 
guitar  was  to  be  heard  icaoi  the  tents  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the 
court. 

The  <;tueen  had  retired  to  the  innermost  paj^t  o£  her  pavilion, 
where  she  was  performing  her  orisons  before  a  private  altar: 
perhaps  the  peril  to  which  the  king  might  be  exposed  in  the 
next  day's  foray,  inspired  her  with  more  than  usual  devotion. 
While  thus  at  her  prayers,  she  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a 
glare  of  light,  and  wreaths  of  suffocating  smoke.  In  an  in- 
stant, the  whole  tent  was  in  a  blaze:  there  was  a  high  gusty 
wind,  which  whirled  the  light  flames  £rom  tent  to  tent,  and 
wrapped  the  whole  in  one  conflagration. 

Isabella  had  barely  time  to  save  herself  by  instant  flight. 
Her  first  thought,  on  being  extricated  from  her  tent,  was  for 
the  safety  of  the  king.  She  rushed  to  his  tent,  but  the  vigilant 
Ferdinand  was  already  at  the  entrance  of  it.  Starting  from 
bed  at  the  first  alarm,  and  fancying  it  an  assault  of  the  enemy, 
he  had  seized  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  sallied  forth  im- 
dressed,  with  his  cuirass  upon  his  arm. 

The  late  gorgeous  camp  was  now  a  scene  of  wild  confusion. 
The  flames  kept  spreading  from  one  pavihon  to  another,  glar- 
ing upon  the  rich  armor,  and  golden  and  silver  vessels,  which 
seemed  melting  in  the  fervent  heat.  Many  of  the  soldiers  had 
erected  booths  and  bowers  of  brances,  which,  being  dry,  crack- 
led and  blazed,  and  added  to  the  rapid  conflagration.  The 
ladies  of  the  court  fled,  shrieking  and  haK-dressed,  from  their 
tents.  There  was  an  alarm  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  dis- 
tracted hurry  about  the  camp  of  men  half  armed.  The  prince 
Juan  had  been  snatched  out  of  bed  by  an  attendant,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  quarters  of  the  count  de  Cabra,  which  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  camp.  The  loyal  count  immediately  summoned 
his  people,  and  those  of  his  cousin  Don  Alonzo  de  Montemagor, 
and  formed  a  guard  round  the  tent  in  which  the  prince  was 
sheltered. 

The  idea  that  this  was  a  stratagem  of  the  Moors,  soon  sub- 
sided ;  but  it  was  feared  they  might  take  advantage  of  it  to  as- 
sault the  camp.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  therefore,  sallied  forth 
with  three  thousand  horse  to  check  any  advance  from  the  city. 
As  they  passed  along,  the  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  hiury 
and  consternation — some  hastening  to  their  posts,  at  the  call  of 
drum  and  trumpet;  some  attempting  to  save  rich  effects  and 
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glittering  armor  from  the  tents,  others  dragging  along  terrified 
and  restive  horses. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  camp,  they  f oxmd  the  whole 
firmament  illuminated.  The  flames  whirled  up  in  long  light 
spires,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  sparks  and  cinders.  A 
bright  glare  was  thrown  upon  the  city,  revealing  every  bat- 
tlement and  tower.  Turbaned  heads  were  seen  gazing  from 
every  roof,  and  armor  gleamed  along  the  walls;  yet  not  a  sin- 
gle warrior  sallied  from  the  gates:  the  Moors  suspected  some 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  and  kept  quietly 
within  their  walls.  By  degrees,  the  flames  expired;  the  city 
faded  from  sight;  all  again  became  dark  and  quiet,  and  the 
marques  of  Cadiz  returned  with  his  cavalry  to  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE  LAST  RAVAGE  BEFOBE  GRANADA. 

When  the  day  dawned  on  the  Christian  camp,  nothing  re- 
mained of  that  beautiful  assemblage  of  stately  pavilions,  but 
heaps  of  smouldering  rubbish,  with  helms  and  corselets  and 
oOer  furniture  of  war,  and  masses  of  melted  gcdd  and  silver 
glittering  among  the  ashes.  The  wardrobe  of  the  queen  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  there  was  an  immense  loss  in  plate, 
jewels,  costly  stuffis,  and  sumptuous  armor  of  the  luxurious 
nobles.  The  fire  at  first  had  been  attributed  to  treachery,  but 
on  investigation  it  proved  to  be  entirely  accidental.  The 
queen,  on  retiring  to  her  prayers,  had  ordered  her  lady  in  at- 
tendance to  remove  a  light  burning  near  her  couch,  lest  it 
should  prevent  her  sleeping.  Through  heedlessness,  the  taper  ]( 
was  placed  in  another  part  of  the  tent,  near  the  hangings, 
which  being  blown  against  it  by  a  gust  of  wind,  immediately 
took  fire. 

The  wary  Ferdinand  knew  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the 
Moors,  and  hastened  to  prevent  their  deriving  confidence  froni 
the  night's  disaster.  At  break  of  day,  the  drums  and  trum- 
pets sounded  to  arms,  and  the  Christian  army  issued  from 
among  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  camp,  in  shining  squadrons, 
with  flaunting  banners  and  bursts  of  martial  melody,  as  thou^ 
the  preceding  night  had  been  a  time  of  high  festivity,  instead 
of  terror. 
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TbB  Moors  had  behold  the  conflagration  with  wonder  and 
perplexity.  When  the  day  broke,  and  they  looked  towards 
the  Chnstifui  camp,  they  saw  nothing  but  a  dark  smoking 
mass.  Their  scouts  came  in,  with  the  joyful  inteUigence  that 
the  whcde  camp  was  a  scene  of  ruin.  Scarce  had  the  tidings 
spread  throughout  the  city,  when  they  beheld  the  Cbristiam 
onny  advancii^  towards  their  walls.  They  considered  it  a 
feint,  to  cover  their  desperate  situaticHi  and  prepare  for  a  re- 
isreok.  Boabdil  el  Chico  had  one  of  his  impuUee  of  valor — he 
detenmned  to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  to  follow  up  this 
signal  Uow  which  Allah  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy. 

The  Christian  army  approached  close  to  the  city,  and  were 
laying  waste  the  gardens  and  orchards,  when  Boabdil  sallied 
forth,  surrounded  by  all  that  was  left  of  the  flower  and  chiv- 
alry of  Granada.  There  is  one  place  where  even  the  coward 
becomes  brave — that  sacred  spot  called  home.  What  then 
must  have  been  the  vales'  of  the  Moors,  a  people  always  of 
fiery  spirit,  when  the  war  was  thus  brought  to  their  thresholds  1 
They  fought  among  the  scenes  of  their  loves  and  pleasures; 
the  scenes  of  their  infancy,  and  the  haunts  of  their  domestic 
life.  They  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  children, 
their  old  men  aoA  their  nuudens,  of  all  that  was  helpless  and 
all  that  was  dear  to  them;  for  all  G^ranada,  crowded  on  tower 
and  battlement,  watched  witii  trembling  heart  the  fate  of  this 
eventful  day. 

There  was  not  so  much  one  battle,  as  a  variety  of  hattiee; 
every  garden  saxA  orchard  became  a  scene  of  deadly  contest; 
every  inch  of  ground  was  diBput«d,  with  an  agony  of  grief  and 
valor,  by  the  Moors;  every  inch  of  ground  that  Uie  Christians 
advanced,  they  valmntly  maintained ;  but  never  did  they  ad- 
vance with  severer  fluting,  or  greater  loss  of  blood. 

The  cavalry  of  Muza  wbs  in  every  part  of  the  field ;  wherever 
it  came,  it  gave  fresh  ardor  to  the  fight.  The  Moorish  soldier, 
faintii^  with  heat,  fatigue,  and  wounds,  was  roused  to  new 
hfe  at  the  approach  of  Muza ;  and  even  he  who  lay  gasping  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  turned  his  face  towards  him,  and  faintly 
uttered  cheers  and  blessings  as  he  passed. 

The  Christians  had  by  this  time  gained  possession  of  various 
towers  near  the  city,  from  whence  they  had  been  annoyed  by 
cross-bows  and  arquebusses.  The  Moors,  scattered  in  various 
actions,  were  severely  pressed.  Boabdil,  at  the  head  of  the 
mviiliers  of  his  euard.  disnlaved  the  utmost  valor,  minidincf  in 
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Spirit  the  foot-soldiers  in  the  combat.  But  the  Moorish  infan- 
try was  never  to  be  dep^ided  upon.  In  the  heat  of  the  action, 
a  puiic  seized  upon  them;  they  fied,  leaving  their  sovereign 
exposed  with  his  handful  of  cavaliers  to  an  overwhelming 
force.  Boabdil  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  when,  wheeling  round,  with  his  foUowera,  they 
threw  the  reins  on  the  necks  of  their  fleet  steeds,  and  took 
refuge  by  dint  of  hoof  within  the  walls  of  the  city.* 

Muza  endeavored  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  field.  He 
threw  himself  before  the  retreating  infantry,  calling  upon  them 
to  turn  and  fight  for  their  homes,  their  families,  for  every 
thii^  that  was  sacred  and  dear  to  them.  It  was  all  in  vain: — 
they  were  tottilly  broken  and  dismayed,  and  fled  tumultuously 
for  the  gates.  Muza  would  fain  have  kept  the  field  with  his 
cavalry ;  but  this  devoted  band,  having  stood  the  brunt  of  war 
throughout  this  desperate  campaign,  was  fearfully  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  crippled  and  enfee- 
bled by  their  wounds.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  Muza  retreated 
to  the  city,  his  bosom,  swelling  with  indignation  and  despair. 
When  he  entered  the  gates,  he  ordered  tbem  to  be  dosed,  and 
secured  with  bolts  and  bars ;  for  he  refused  to  place  any  fur- 
ther confidence  in  the  archers  and  arquebusiers  who  were  sta- 
tioned to  defend  them,  and  he  vowed  never  more  to  saliy  farth 
with  foot-soldiers  to  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time  the  artillery  thundered  from  the  walls,  and 
checked  all  further  advances  of  the  Christians.  Eing  Ferdi- 
nand, therefore,  called  off  his  troops,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  ruins  of  his  camp,  leaving  the  beautiful  city  of  Oranada 
wrapped  in  the  smoke  of  her  fields  and  gardens,  and  surrounded 
by  the  bodies  of  her  slaughtered  children. 

Such  was  the  last  sally  made  by  the  Moors,  in  defence  of 
their  favorite  city.  The  {Yench  ambassador,  who  witnrased 
it,  was  filled  with  wonder,  at  the  prowess,  the  dexterity,  and 
daring  of  the  Moslems. 

In  truth,  this  whole  war  was  an  instance,  memorable  in  his- 
tory, of  the  most  persevering  resolution.    For  nearly  ten  years  \/ 
had  the  war  endured— an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  disas- 
ters to  the  Moorish  arms.    Their  towns  had  been  taken,  one       * 
after  another,  and  their  brethren  slain  or  led  into  captivity.  ^ 
Tet  they  disputed  every  city  and  town,  and  fortress  and  castle, 
nay  every  rock  itself,  as  if  they  had  been  inspirited  by  victor-  ^ 
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ies.  Wherever  they  could  plant  foot  to  fight,  or  find  waH  or 
cliff  from  whence  to  lanch  an  arrow,  they  disputed  theh  be- 
loved country ;  and  now,  when  their  capital  was  cut  o£E  from 
all  reUef,  and  bad  a  whole  nation  thundering  at  his  gates,  they 
still  maintained  defence,  aa  if  they  hoped  some  miracle  to  inter- 
pose in  their  hehalf.  Their  obstinate  resiBtance  (says  an  an- 
cient chronicler)  shows  the  grief  with  which  the  Moors  yielded 
up  the  vega,  which  was  to  them  a  paradise  and  heaven.  Ex- 
erting all  the  strength  of  their  arms,  they  embraced,  as  it  were, 
that  most  beloved  soil,  from  which  neither  wounds,  nor  de- 
feat, nor  death  itself,  could  part  them.  They  stood  finn,  bat- 
tling for  it  with  the  united  force  of  love  and  grief,  never  draw- 
ing back  the  foot  while  they  had  hands  to  fight,  or  fortune  to 
befriend  them,* 


CHAPTER  U. 

BUILDINO  OP  THE  CITr  OF  SANTA  B*— DESPAIR    Or   THE    1I00B& 

The  Moors  now  shut  themselves  up  gloomily  within  their 
walls;  there  werenolongeranydaring  sallies  from  their  gates; 
and  even  the  martial  clangor  of  the  drum  and  trumpet,  which 
had  continually  resounded  within  that  warrior  city,  was  now 
seldom  heard  from  its  battlements.  For  a  time,  they  flatteitd 
themselves  with  hop^  that  the  late  conflagration  of  the  camp 
woxild  discourage  the  besiegers;  that,  aa  in  former  years,  their 
invasion  would  end  with  the  summer,  and  that  they  would 
again  withdraw  before  the  autumnal  rains. 

The  measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  soon  crushed  these 
hopes.  They  gave  orders  to  build*  r^;ular  cilry  upon  the  site 
of  their  camp,  to  convince  the  Moors  that  the  siege  was  to  en- 
dure until  the  surrender  of  Granada.  Nine  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Spain  were  charged  with  the  stupendous  undertaking; 
and  they  emulated  each  other,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause, 
l"It  verily  seems,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "as  though 
some  miracle  operated  to  aid  this  pious  work,  so  rapidly  did 
arise  a  formidable  city,  with  sohd  edifices,  and  powerful  walls, 
and  na^hty  towers,  where  lately  had  been  seen  nothing  but 

•  Abiirca,  Re;ea  de  Araeon.  B.  30,  c,  S. 
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tenta  and  light  pavilioas.  The  city  was  traversed  by  two  prin- 
cipal streets  in  form  of  a  cross,  tenninating  in  four  gates  facing 
the  four  winds;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  vast  square,  where  the 
whole  army  might  he  assembled.  To  this  city  it  was  proposed 
to  give  the  name  of  Isabella,  so  dear  to  the  army  and  the  na- 
tion; "  but  that  pious  princess,"  adds  Antonio  Agapida,  "  call- 
ing to  mind  the  holy  cause  in  which  it  was  erected,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Santa  F<5,  (or  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith;)  and  it  re- 
mains to  this  day,  a  monument  of  the  piety  and  glory  of  the 
Catholic  sovereigns." 

Hither  the  merchants  soon  resorted,  from  all  points.  Long 
trains  of  mules  were  seen  every  day  entering  and  departing 
from  its  gates;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  magazines, 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  costly  and  luxurious  merchandise;  a 
scene  of  bustling  commerce  and  prosperity  took  place,  while 
unhappy  Granada  remained  shut  up  and  desolute. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  besieged  city  began  to  suffer  tho  dis- 
tress of  famine.  Its  aupphes  were  ail  cut  off;  a  cavalgada  of 
flocks  and  herds,  and  mules  laden  with  money,  eomii^  to  the 
reUef  of  the  city  from  the  mountains  of  the  Alpuxarrae,  was 
t^en  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the 
camp,  in  sight  of  the  suffering  Moors.  Autumn  arrived ;  but 
the  harveets  had  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  country; 
a  rigorous  winter  was  approaching,  and  the  city  was  almost 
destitute  of  provisions.  The  people  sank  into  deep  despon- 
dency. They  called  to  mind  all  that  had  been  predicted  by 
astrologera  at  tiie  birth  of  their  ill-starred  sovereign,  and  all 
that  had  been  foreti^d  of  the  fate  of  Granada  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  Zahara. 

Boabdil  was  alarmed  by  the  gathering  dangers  from  without, 
and  by  the  clamors  of  his  starving  people.  He  summoned  a 
coimcil,  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  the 
alcaydes  of  the  fortresses,-  the  lequis  or  sages  of  the  city,  and 
the  alfaquis  or  doctors  of  the  faith.  They  assembled  in  the 
great  hall  of  audience  of  the  Alhambra,  and  despair  was 
painted  in  their  countenances.  Boabdil  demanded  of  them, 
what  was  to  be  done  in  their  present  extremity;  and  their 
answer  was,  "Surrender."  The  venerable  Abul  Cazin  Abdel 
Melic,  governor  of  the  city,  represented  ite  \mhappy  state: 
"Our  granaries  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  further  supplies 
are  to  be  expected.  The  provender  for  the  war-horses  is  re- 
quired as  sustenance  for  the  soldiery ;  the  very  horses  them- 
selves arc  killed  for  food ;  of  seven  thousand  steeds  wliich  once 
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could  be  sent  into  the  fields  three  hundred  only  remain.  Oar 
city  contains  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  old  and 
yoimg,  with  each  a  mouth  that  calls  piteously  for  bread." 

The  xequis  and  principal  citizens  declared  that  the  people 
could  no  longer  sustain  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  a  defence : 
"And  of  what  avail  is  our  defence,"  said  they,  **when  the 
enemy  is  determined  to  persist  in  the  siege?— what  alternative 
remains,  but  to  surrender  or  to  die?" 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  was  touched  by  this  appeal,  and  he 
maintained  a  gloomy  silence.  He  had  cherished  some  faint 
hope  of  relief  from  ttie  soldan  of  Egypt  or  the  Barbary  i)ow- 
ers :  but  it  was  now  at  an  end ;  even  if  such  assistance  were  to 
be  sent,  he  had  no  longer  a  sea-port  where  it  might  debark. 
The  counsellors  saw  that  the  resolution  of  the  king  was  shaken, 
and  they  united  their  voices  in  urging  him  to  capitulate. 

The  valiant  Muza  alone  arose  in  opposition:  "  It  is  yet  too 
early,"  said  he,  "to  talk  of  a  surrender.  Our  means  are  not 
exhausted;  we  have  yet  one  source  of  strength  remaining, 
terrible  in  its  effects,  and  which  c^ten  has  achieved  the  most 
signal  victories— it  is  our  despair.  Let  us  rouse  the  mass  of 
the  people — ^let  us  put  weapons  in  their  hands— let  us  fight  tte 
enemy  to  the  very  utmost,  until  we  rush  upon  the  points  of 
their  lances.  I  am  ready  to  lead  the  way  into  the  thickest  of 
their  squadrons;  and  much  rather  would  I  be  numbered 
among  those  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Granada,  than  of  thofie 
who  survived  to  capitulate  for  her  surrender!" 

The  words  of  Muza  were  without  effect,  for  they  were  ad« 
dressed  to  broken-spirited  and  heartless  men,  or  men,  perhaps, 
to  whom  sad  experience  had  taught  discretion.  They  were  ar- 
rived at  that  state  of  piibhc  depression,  when  heroes  and  hero- 
ism are  no  longer  regarded,  and  when  old  men  and  their 
counsels  rise  into  importance.  Boabdil  el  Chico  yielded  to  the 
general  voice;  it  was  determined  to  capitulate  with  the  ChriB- 
tian  sovereigns;  and  the  venerable  Abul  Cazim  Abdul  Melic 
was  sent  forth  to  the  camp,  empowered  to  treat  for  terms. 
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The  old  governor,  Abul  Cazim  Abdel  Helic,  was  received 
with  great  distii»ction  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  ap- 
pointed Qonsalvo  of  Cordova  and  Fernando  de  Zafra,  secre' 
tery  to  the  king,  to  confer  with  him.  All  Qranada  awaited, 
in  tfemlding  aoziel^,  the  result  of  hie  negotiations.  After  re- 
peated oonferences,  he  at  length  returned  with  the  ultimate 
terms  of  the  Cathohc  aovereigns.  They  agreed  to  suspend  all 
attack  for  seventy  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  no  succor 
riiould  wrive  to  the  Moorish  king,  the  city  of  Q-ranada  waa  to 
b©  surrendered. 

All  Christian  captives  should  be  liberated,  wltiiout  ransom. 

Boabdil  and  bis  principal  cavaliers  should  take  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  Castilian  crown,  and  certain  valuable  territories 
in  the  Alpuxarra  mountains  should  be  assigned  to  the  Moorish 
monarch  for  Hw  maintenance. 

The  Moors  of  Granada  should  become  subjects  of  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  retainii^  their  possessions,  their  arms  and 
horses,  and  yielding  up  nothing  but  their  artillery.  They 
should  be  protected  in  the  exorcise  of  their  religion,  and  gov- 
erned by  ^eir  own  laws,  administered  by  cadis  of  their  own 
faith,  under  governors  appointed  by  the  sovei-e^ns.  They 
should  be  exeropted  from  tribute  for  three  years,  after  which 
term  they  should  pay  the  same  that  they  had  been  accustAmed 
to  render  to  their  native  monarchs. 

"niose  who  chose  to  depart  for  Africa  within  three  years, 
should  be  provided  with  a  pass£^  for  themselves  and  tbcir 
effects,  free  of  cbarfce,  from  whatever  port  they  should  prefer. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  these  articles,  four  hundred  hostages 
from  the  principal  families  were  required,  previous  to  the  sur- 
render, to  be  subsequently  restored.  The  son  of  the  king  of 
Granada,  and  all  other  hostages  in  possession  of  the  Oastilian 
sovereigns,  were  to  be  restored  at  the  same  time. 

Such  were  the  conditions  that  the  wazir  Abul  Cazim  laid 
before  the  council  of  Granada,  as  the  best  that  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  besieging  foe. 

When  the  members  of  the  council  found  that  the  awful  mo- 
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ment  had  arrived  when  they  were  to  sign  and  seal  the  perdi- 
tion of  their  empire,  aud  blot  themselves  out  as  a  nation,  all 
firmness  deserted  them,  and  many  gave  way  to  tears.  Muza 
aJone  retained  an  mialtered  mien:  *' Leave,  seniors,"  cried  he, 
**this  idle  lamentation  to  helpless  women  and  children:  we  are 
men— we  have  hearts,  not  to  shed  tender  tears,  but  drops  of 
blood.  I  see  the  spirit  of  the  people  so  cast  down,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  save  the  kingdom.  Yet  there  aftiU  remains  an 
alternative  for  noble  minds — a  glorious  death!  Let  us  die  de- 
fending our  hberty,  and  avenging  the  woes  of  Granada.  Our 
mother  earth  will  receive  her  children  into  her  bosom,  safe 
from  the  chains  and  oppressions  of  the  conqueror;  or^  should 
any  fail  a  sepulchre  to  hide  his  remains,  he  will  not  want  a  sky 
to  cover  him.  Allah  forbid,  it  should  be  said  the  nobles  of 
Granada  feared  to  die  in  her  defence!" 

Muza  ceased  to  speak,  and  a  dead  silence  reigned  in  the 
assembly.  Boabdil  el  Chico  looked  anxiously  roimd^  and 
scanned  every  face ;  but  he  read  in  them  all  the  anxiety  of  care- 
worn men,  in  whose  hearts  enthusiasm  was  dead,  and  who 
had  grown  callous  to  every  chivalrous  api)eaL  '^  Allah 
Acbar !  God  is  great  1"  exclaimed  he ;  "there  is  no  Gk)d  but  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !  It  is  in  vain  to  stni^e  against 
tbe  will  of  Heaven.  Too  surely  was  it  written  in  the  book  of 
fate,  that  I  should  be  unfortunate,  and  the  kingdom  expire 
under  my  rule." 

**  Allah  Acbar!  God  is  great  I"  echoed  the  viziers  and  alfa- 
quis ;  *  *  the  will  of  God  be  done  I"  So  they  all  accorded  with  the 
king,  that  these  evils  were  preordarud;  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
contend  with  them ;  and  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  CastUian 
monarchs  were  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected. 

When  Muza  saw  that  they  were  about  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
surrender,  he  rose  in  violent  indignation:  "Do  not  deceive 
yourselves,"  cried  he,  "nor  think  the  Christains  will  be  faithful 
to  their  promises,  or  their  king  as  magnanimous  in  conquest  as 
he  has  been  victorious  in  war.  Death  is  the  least  we  have  to 
fear.  It  is  the  plundering  and  sacking  of  our  city,  the  pro- 
fanation of  our  mosques,  the  ruin  of  our  homes,  the  violation 
of  our  wives  and  daughters— cniel  oppression,  bigoted  intoler- 
ance, whips  and  chains,  the  dun.^eon,  the  fagot,  and  the  stake 
—such  are  the  miseries  and  indignities  we  shall  see  and  suffer; 
at  least,  those  groveling  souls  will  see  them,  who  now  shrink 
from  an  honorable  death.  For  my  part,  by  Allah,  I  will  never 
witness  them !" 
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With  these  words  he  left  the  councJ-chamber,  and  strode 
gloomily  through  the  Court  of  Lions  and  the^But^r  h&IIs  of  the 
Alhambra,  without  deigning  to  speak  to  the  obsequious  cour- 
tiers who  attended  in  them.  He  repaired  to  his  dwelling, 
armed  himself  at  all  points,  mounted  his  favorite  war-horse, 
and,  and  issuing  forth  from  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Elvira,  was 
never  seen  or  head  of  more.* 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Arabian  historians,  of  the  exit 
of  Muza  ben  Abel  Gazan;  but  the  venerable  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  endeavors  to  clear  up  tlie  mystery  of  his  fate.  That 
very  evening,  a  small  party  of  Andalusia  cavaliers,  some- 
what more  than  half  a  score  of  lances,  were  riding  along 
the  banks  of  the  Xenel,  where  it  winds  through  the  vega. 
They  beheld  in  the  twilight  a  .  Moorish  warrior  approaching, 
closely  locked  up  from  head  to  foot  in  proof.  His  visor  waa 
closed,  his  lance  in  rest,  his  powerful  charger  barbed  like  him- 
self in  steeL  The  Christians  were  hghtly  armed,  with  corselet, 
helm,  and  target ;  for,  during  the  truce,  they  apprehended  no  at- 
tack. Seeing,  however,  the  imknown  warrior  approach  in  this 
hostile  guise,  they  challenged  him  to  stand  and  declare  himself. 

The  Moslem  answered  not,  but,  charging  into  the  midst  of 
them,  transfixed  one  knight  with  his  lance,  and  bore  him  out 
of  his  saddle  to  the  earth.  Wheeling  round,  he  attacked  the 
rest  with  his  scimitar.  His  blows  were  furious  and  deadly ;  he 
seemed  regardless  what  wounds  he  received,  so  he  could  but 
ialay.  He  was  evidently  fighting,  not  for  glory,  but  revenge- 
eager  to  inflict  death,  but  careless  of  surviving  to  enjoy 
victory.  Near  one-half  of  the  fell  cavaliers  beneath  his  sword, 
before  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  so  completely  was  he 
cased  in  armor  of  proof.  At  length  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  his  steed,  being  pierced  by  a  lance,  sank  to  the 
ground.  The  Christains,  admiring  the  valor  of  the  Moor,  would 
have  spared  his  life :  but  he  continued  to  fight  upon  his  knees, 
brandishing  a  keen  dagger  of  Fez.  Finding  at  length  he  coiild 
no  longer  battle,  and  determined  not  to  be  taken  prisoner,  he 
threw  himself,  with  an  expiring  exertion,  into  the  Xenel,  and 
his  armor  $ank  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

This  unknown  warrior  the  venerable  Agapida  pronounces  to 
have  been  Muza  ben  Abel  Gazan,  and  says  his  horse  was  re- 
cognised by  certain  converted  Moors  of  the  Christian  camp: 
the  fact,  however,  has  always  remained  in  doubt. 

*       »  III  II  I^^^M^M  ■  I  ■■■■■■  ■■-■»■■  —  ■    ■     ■  I     ■  ■  ■■        ■     I      ■  .        ■  ■       I      ■■         ■  ■    ■  111      >—     ■■       I        I  ■      ■■■ 

*  Conde,  part  4. 
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CHAPTER  Lm. 

COMMOTIONS   IN  GRANADA. 

The  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Granada  was  signed  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1481,  and  produced  a  sudden  cessation  of 
those  hostihties  which  had  raged  for  so  many  years.  CSiristian 
and  Moor  might  now  be  seen  mingling  courteously  on  the 
banks  of  the  Xenel  and  the  Darro,  where  to  have  met  a  few 
days  previous  would  have  produced  a  scene  of  sanguinary  con- 
test. Still,  as  the  Moors  might  be  suddenly  aroused  to  defence, 
if,  within  the  allotted  term  of  seventy  days,  succors  should 
arrive  from  abroad;  and  as  they  were  at  all  times  a  rash,  in- 
flammable people,  the  wary  Ferdinand  maintained  a  vigilant 
watch  upon  the  city,  and  permitted  no  supplies  of  any  kind  to 
enter.  His  garrisons  in  the  searports,  and  his  cruisers  in  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  ordered  likewise  to  guard  against 
any  relief  from  the  grand  soldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  princes  of 
Barbary.  There  was  no  need  of  such  precautions.  Those 
powers  were  either  too  much  engrossed  by  their  own  wars,  or 
too  much  daimted  by  the  success  of  the  Spanish  arms,  to  in- 
terfere in  a  desperate  cause;  and  the  unfortunate  Moors  of 
Granada  were  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

The  month  of  December  had  nearly  passed  away:  the  fe- 
mine  became  extreme,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  any  favorable 
even  twithin  the  terms  pecified  in  the  capitulation.  Boabdil 
saw,  that  to  hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  allotted  time  would  but 
be  to  protract  the  miseries  of  his  people.  With  the  consent 
of  his  council,  he  determined  to  surrender  the  city  on  the  sixth 
of  January.  On  the  30th  of  December,  he  sent  his  grand  vizier 
Yusef  Aben  Comixa,  with  the  four  hundred  hostages,  to  king 
Ferdinand,  to  make  known  his  intention ;  bearing  him,  at  the 
same  time,  a  present  of  a  magnificent  scimitar,  and  two  Ara- 
bian steeds  superbly  caparisoned. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  was  doomed  to  meet  with  trouble, 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  very  next  day,  the  santon  or 
dervise  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax,  the  same  who  had  uttered 
prophecies  and  excited  commotions  on  former  occasions,  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance.  Whence  he  came,  no  one  knew ; 
it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  in  the  mountaii^s  of  the 
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Alpuxarras,  and  on  the  coast  of  Barbary 
the  Moslems  to  the  relief  of  Granada. 
Bkeleton;  his  eyes  ^owed  like  coals  in 
Bpeech  was  httle  better  than  frantic  ra 
the  populace,  in  the  streets  and  squares ; 
capitulation,  denounced  the  king  and  n 
in  name,  and  called  upon  the  people  to  s 
unbelievers,  fijr  that  Allah  had  decreed  t 

Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  popxilace  seized  their 
arms,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  ehouts  and  outcries.  The 
shops  and  houses  were  shut  up ;  the  king  himself  did  not  dare 
to  venture  forth,  but  remained  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  Al- 
hambra. 

The  turbulent  multitude  continued  roaming  and  shouting 
and  howhng  about  the  city,  during  the  day  and  a  part  of  the 
n%ht.  Hunger,  and  a  wintry  tempest,  tamed  their  frenzy; 
and  when  morning  came,  the  enthusiast  who  had  led  them  on 
had  disappeared.  Whether  he  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  king,  or  by  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  is  not 
known:  his  disappearance  remains  a  mystery,* 

The  Moorish  Idng  now  issued  from  the  Alhambra,  attended 
by  his  principal  nobles,  and  harangued  the  populace.  He  set 
forth  the  nece^ity  of  complying  with  the  capitulation,  from 
the  famine  that  reigned  in  the  city,  the  futility  of  defence,  and 
from  the  hostages  having  already  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegerB. 

In  the  dejection  of  his  spirits,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  attrib- 
uted to  himself  the  miseries  of  the  country.  "Itwasmycrime 
in  ascending  the  throne  in  «bellion  against  my  father,"  said 
he,  mournfully,  ' '  which  has  brought  these  woes  upon  the  king- 
dom; but  Allah  has  grievously  visited  my  sins  upon  my  head. 
For  your  sake,  my  people,  I  have  now  made  this  treaty,  to 
protect  you  from  the  sword,  yoiu-  little  ones  from  famine,  your 
wives  and  daughters  from  the  outrages  of  war ;  and  to  secure 
you  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  properties,  your  liberties,  your 
laws,  and  your  religion,  under  a  sovereign  of  happier  destinies 
than  the  ill-starred  EoabdU," 

The  volatile  population  were  touched  by  the  humanity  of 
their  sovereign— they  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  capitulation,  and 
there  was  even  a  famt  shout  of  "  Long  live  Boabdil  the  unfor- 
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stumed  to  their  homes  in  perfect  tran> 

sent  nii6;iiveB  to  king  Ferdinand,  a,p- 
ents,  and  of  his  fears  lest  further  delay 
nulte.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  sur- 
)llowing  day.  The  Castihan  eovereigns 
jsfaction ;  and  preparations  were  made 
IB  great  event,  that  was  to  seal  the  fate 
uranaoa. 

It  was  a  night  of  doleful  lameotings,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Alhamhra;  for  the  household  of  Boabdil  were  preparing  to 
take  a  last  fareweli  of  that  delightful  ahode.  All  the  royal 
treasures,  and  the  most  precious  effects  of  the  Alhambra,  were 
hastily  packed  upon  mules;  the  beautiful  apartments  were 
despoiled,  with  tears  and  wailings,  by  their  own  inhabitant. 
Before  the  dawn  of  day,  a  mournful  cavalcade  moved  obscurely 
out  of  a  postern-gate  of  the  Alhambra,  and  departed  through 
one  of  the  most  retired  quarters  of  the  city.  It  was  composed 
of  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  which  he  sent  off 
thus  privately,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
scoffers,  or  the  exultation  of  the  enemy.  The  mother  of  Bo- 
abdil, the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  rode  on  in  silence,  with  de- 
jected yet  dignified  demeanor;  but  his  wife  Zorayma,  and  all 
the  females  of  his  household,  gave  way  to  loud  lamentations, 
as  the^  looked  back  upon  their  favorite  abode,  now  a  mass  of 
gloomy  towers  behind  Itiem.  They  were  attended  by  the  an- 
cient domestics  of  the  household,  and  by  a  small  guard  of 
veteran  Moors,  loyally  attached  to  the  fallen  monarch,  and  who 
would  have  sold  their  livea  dearly  in  defence  of  his  family. 
The  city  was  yet  buried  in  sleep,  as  they  passed  through  its 
silent  streets.  The  guards  at  the  gate  shed  tears,  as  they 
opened  it  for  their  departure.  They  paused  not,  but  proceeded 
along  the  banks  of  the  Xenel  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Al- 
puxarras,  until  they  arrived  at  a  hanilot  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  where  they  halted,  and  waited  until  they  should  be 
joined  by  king  Boabdil. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

SURRENDER  OF  GRAKADA. 

t 

The  sun  had  scarcely  begun  to  shed  2s»  faaal2DUi^«;^K)n  ^e  iRim- 
mits  of  the  snowy  mountains  which  rise  ftteve  Qraoadft,  when 
the  Christian  camp  was  in  motion.  A  det£uilysieat  <|I  horse  and 
foot,  led  by  distinguished  cavaliers,  and  acconajj^nied  by  Her- 
nando de  Talavera,  bishop  of  Avila,  proceeded  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Alhambra  and  the  towers.  It  had  been  stipulated 
in  the  capitulation,  that  the  detachment  sent  for  this  purpose 
should  not  enter  by  the  streets  of  the  city;  a  road  had  there- 
fore been  opened,  outside  of  the  walls,  leading  by  the  Puerta 
de  los  Milinos,  or  the  Gate  of  the  Mills,  to  the  summit  of  the 
Hill  of  Martyrs,  and  across  the  hill  to  a  postern-gate  of  the 
Alhambra. 

When  the  detachment  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
Moorish  king  came  forth  from  the  gate,  attended  by  a  handful 
of  cavaliers,  leaving  his  vizier  Yusef  Abed  Comixa  to  deliver 
up  the  palace.  **  Go,  senior,". said  he  to  the  commander  of  the 
detachment,  **  go  and  take  possession  of  those  fortresses,  which 
Allah  has  bestowed  upon  your  powerful  sovereigns,  in  pimish- 
ment  of  the  sins  of  the  Moors."  He  said  no  more,  but  passed 
mournfully  on,  along  the  same  road  by  which  the  Spanish  cav- 
aliers had  come  descending  to  the  vega,  to  meet  the  Catholic 
sovereigns.  The  troops  entered  the  Alhambra,  the  gates  of 
which  were  wide  open,  and  all  its  splendid  courts  and  halls 
silent  and  deseii;ed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Christian  court  and  army  poured  out 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and.  advanced  across  the  vega.  The 
king  and  queen,  with  the  prince  and  princess,  and  the  digni- 
taries and  ladies  of  the  court,  took  the  lead,  accompanied  by 
the  different  orders  of  monks  and  friars,^  and  surrounded  by 
the  rdyaJ  guards  splendidly  arrayed.  The  procession  moved 
slowly  forward,  and  paused  at  the  village  of  Armllla,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  city. 

The  sovereigns  waited  here  with  impatience,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Alhambra,  watching  for  the  appointed 
signal  of  possession.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  de- 
parture of  the  detfifcchment  seemed  to  them  more  than  necessary 
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for  Hie  purpose,  and  the  anxious  nund  of  Ferdinand  began  to 
ttitertaiii  doubts  of  some  commotion  in  the  city.  At  length 
they  saw  the  silver  cross,  the  great  standard  of  this  crusade, 
e]0vated  on  the  Torre  de  la  VaJa,  or  Grreat  Watch-Tower,  and 
ii^>arkling  in  the  0uabeams.  This  was  done  by  Hernando  de 
Tnlave;^,  bishop  of  i^mkk  Beside  it  was  planted  the  pennon  of 
theglon<n]«  apostle  St.  James,  .and  a  great  shout  of  ^^Santiago! 
Santiago)^  tose  Humig^oKit  the  lermy.  Lastly  was  reared  the 
royal  standafd  byliile  kingof  anas,  with  the  shout  of  ^'CaBtilei 
Castile !  For  kin^'Ferdiniuid  and  queen  Isabella !"  The  wcnrds 
were  echoed  by  the  wiwfe  asmy,  with  aodamaticms  that  re- 
sounded across  the  vega.  At  sight  of  these  signals  of  posses- 
sion, the  sovereigns  sank  upon  their  knees,  giving  thanks  to 
God  for  this  great  triumph;  the  whole  assembled  host  followed 
their  example,  and  the  choristers  of  the  royal  chapel  broke 
forth  into  the  solemn  anthem  of  **  Te  deum  tavdamtis.^^ 

The  procession  now  resumed  its  march  with  joyful  alacrity, 
to  the  sound  of  triumphant  music,  unlil  they  came  to  a  small 
mosque,  near  the  banks  of  the  Xenel,  and  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  Hill  of  Martyrs,  which  edifice  remains  to  the 
present  day,  consecrated  as  the  hermitage  of  St.  Sebastian. 
Here  the  sovereigns  were  met  by  the  unfortunate  Boabdil, 
accompanied  by  about  fifty  cavaliers  and  domestics.  As  he 
drew  near,  he  woidd  have  dismounted  in  token  of  hom£^;e, 
but  Ferdinand  prevented  him.  He  then  proffered  to  kiss  the 
king^s  hand,  but  this  sign  of  vassalage  was  likewise  declined; 
whereupon,  not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity,  he  leaned 
forward  and  kissed  the  right  arm  of  Ferdinand.  Queen 
Isabella  also  refused  to  receive  this  ceremonial  of  homage, 
and,  to  console  him  under  his  adversity,  ddivered  to  him  his 
son,  who  hg,d  remained  as  hostage  ever  since  Boabdil's  Kbera- 
tion  from  captivity.  The  Moorish  monarch  pressed  his  child 
to  his  bosom  with  tender  emotion,  and  they  seemed  mutually 
endeared  to  each  other  by  their  misfortunes.* 

He  then  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city  to  king  Ferdinand, 
with  an  air  of  mingled  melancholy  and  resignation:  *' These 
keys,"  said  he,  *'are  the  last  relics  of  the  Arabian  empire  in 
Spain:  thine,  oh  king,  are  our  trophies,  our  kingdom,  and  our 
person.  Such  is  the  will  of  Grod!  Receive  them  with  the 
clemency  thou  hast  promised,  and  which  we  look  for  at  thy 
hands."  t 


*  Znrita,  Anales  de  Aragon.       t  Abarca,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Rey  30,  c.  3. 
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£jng  Ferdinand  reBtrained  liis  exultation  into  an  air  of 
serene  niagnanimity.  "Doubt  not  our  promises,"  replied  he, 
"nor  that  thou  shalt  regain  from  our  friendBhip  the  pros- 
perity of  which  the  fortune  of  war  has  deprived  thee." 

On  receiving  the  keys,  king  Ferdinand  handed  them  to  the 
queen;  she  in  her  turn  presented  them  to  I 
who  delivered  them  to  the  count  de  Tenc 
loyal   oavaheF  being   appointed   alcayde 
captain-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Granadi 

Having  surrendered  the  last  symbol  (A 
nate  Boabdil  continued  on  towards  the  . 
might  not  behold  the  entrance  of  ttie  < 
capital.  His  devoted  band  of  cavalier 
gloomy  silence ;  but  heavy  sigbs  burst  fi 
shouts  of  Joy  and  strains  of  triumphant  1 
the  bi-eeze  from  the  victorious  arm.y. 

Having  rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with  a 
heavy  heart  for  his  allotted  residence  in  the  valley  of  Pur- 
cheni.  At  two  leagues'  distance,  the  cavalcade,  winding  into 
the  skirts  of  the  Alpuxarras,  ascended  an  eminence  command- 
ing tho  last  view  of  Oranada.  As  they  arrived  at  this  spot, 
the  Moors  paused  involuntarily,  to  taie  a  farewell  gaze  at 
their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  shut  from 
their  sight  for  ever.  Never  had  it  appeared  so  lovely  in  their 
eyes.  The  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that  transparent  cUmate,  Ut 
up  each  tower  and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  upon  the 
crowning  battlements  of  the  Alhambra;  while  the  vega  spread 
its  enamelled  bosom  of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  tbs 
silver  windings  of  the  Xenel,  The  Moorish  cavaliers  gazea 
with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderaess  and  grief  upon  that  dehcious 
abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures.  While  they  yet 
looted,  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  the  citadel, 
and  presently  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the 
city  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem 
kings  was  lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by 
misfortunes  and  overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer 
contain  itself:  "  Allah  Acbarl  God  is  great  1"  said  he;  but  the 
words  of  resignation  died  upon  his  hps,  and  he  burst  into  & 
flood  of  tears. 

His  mother,  the  intrepid  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  was  indig- 
nonl.  at  his  weakness:  "  You  do  well,"  said  she,  "  to  weep  like 
a  wfiDiau,  for  what  you  failed  to  defend  like  a  nianl" 

The  vizier  Aben  OomLsa  endeavored  to  console  his  royal 
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master.  "Consider,  sire,"  said  be,  "that  the  most  signai 
misfortunes  often  render  men  as  renowned  as  the  most  pros- 
perouB  achievements,  provided  they  sustain  them  with  mag- 
nanimity." 

The  unhappy  montirch,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled; 

his  tears  continued  to  flow,     "Allah  Acbar!"  exclaimed  he; 

"  when  did  miafortuneB  ever  equal  mine!" 

~  ....        nstujice,  the  hill,  which  is  not  far  from  the 

ime  of  Feg  Allah  Acbar;  but  the  point  of 

the  last  prospect  of  Granada,  is  known 

ly  the  name  of  El  ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro; 

)f  the  Moor, " 


CHAPTER  LV. 


When  the  Castilian  sovereigns  had  received  the  keys  of 
Granada  from  the  hands  of  Eoabdil  el  Chico,  the  royal  army 
resumed  its  triimiphant  march.  As  it  approached  the  gat^ 
of  the  city,  in  all  the  pomp  of  courtly  and  chivalrous  array, 
a  procession  of  a  different  kind  came  forth  to  meet  it.  This 
was  composed  of  more  than  five  hundred  Christian  captives, 
many  of  whom  had  languished  for  years  in  Moorish  dungeons. 
Pale  and  emaciated,  they  came  clanking  their  chains  in 
triiimnh.  and  aheddintr  tears  of  iov.     Thev  were  received  with 
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of  the  Hoorish  iohabitante,  and  by  his  son  the  late  prince 
Ahiayar,  now  Don  Alouzo  dd  Qranada,  who  was  appointed 
admiral  of  the  fieets.  In  a  little  while,  every  battlement 
glistened  with  Christian  helms  and  lances,  the  standard  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  realm  floated  from  every  tower,  and  the 
thundering  salvoes  of  the  ordnance  told  that  the  subjugation 
of  the  city  wa«  complete. 

The  grandoce  and  cavaliers  now  knelt  and  kissed  the  hands 
of  the  king  and  queen  and  the  prince . 
them  on  the  acquisition  of  so  great  s 
the  royal  procession  returned  in  state 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  January, 
festival  of  the  Epiphany,  that  the 
triumphal  entry.  The  king  and  queei 
Antonio  Agapida)  looked,  on  this  o 
mortal;  the  venerable  ecclesiastics,  to 
this  glorious  conquest  ought  in  a  gres 
ted,  moved  along  with  hearts  swallin^ 
but  with  chastened  and  downcast  loo] 
while  the  hardy  warriors,  in  tossing  p 
seemed  elevated  with  a  stem  joy,  a 
possession  of  this  object  of  so  many  i 
streets  resounded  with  the  tramp  of  t 

of  music,  the  Moors  buried  themselves  in  the  deepest  recess€« 
of  their  dwellings.  There  they  bewailed  in  secret  the  fallen 
glory  of  their  race,  but  suppressed  their  groans,  lest  they 
should  be  heard  by  their  enemies  and  increase  their  triumph. 

The  royal  procession  advanced  to  the  principal  mosque, 
which  had  been  consecrated  as  a  cathedral.  Here  the  sov- 
ereigns offered  up  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  the  choir 
of  the  royal  chapel  chanted  a  triumphant  anthem,  in  which 
■hey  were  joined  by  all  the  couriaers  and  cavaliers.  Nothing 
(says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  could  exceed  the  thanltfulness  to 
God  of  the  pious  king  Ferdinand,  for  having  enabled  him  to 
eradicate  from  Spain  the  empire  and  name  of  that  accursed 
heathen  race,  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  cross  in  that  city 
wherein  the  impious  doctrines  of  Mahomet  had  so  long  been 
cherished.  In  the  fervor  of  his  spirit,  he  supplicated  from 
Heaven  a  continuance  of  its  grace,  and  that  this  glorious 
triumph  might  be  perpetuated.*    The  prayer  of  the  pious 
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monarch  was  responded  by  the  people,  and  even  his  oaemiee 
were  for  once  convinced  of  his  sincerity. 

When  the  religious  ceremonies  wore  concluded,  the  court 
ascended  to  the  stately  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  and  entered 
by  the  great  gate  of  Justice,  The  halJB  lately  occupied  by 
turbaned  infidels  now  rustled  with  stately  dames  and 
Christian  courtiers,  who  wandered  with  eager  curiosity  over 
,  this  far-famed  palace,  admiring  its  verdant  courts  and  gush* 
Ing  fountaine,  its  halls  decorated  with  elegant  arabesques  ajid 
storied  with  inscriptionB,  and  the  splendor  of  its  gilded  and 
b 
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seventy-eight  years,  from  the  memorable  defeat  of  Roderick, 

the  last  of  the  Goths,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete.    The 

authentic  Agapida  is  imconunonly  particular  in 

epoch  of  this  event.     This  great  triumph  of  our  ho 

faith,  according  to  his  computation,  took  place  in 

ning  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1492, 

years  from  the  population  of  Spain  by  the  patrii 

3797  from  the  general  deluge;   5453  from  thecrea 

world,  according  to  Hebrew  calculation;  and  in 

Babic,  in  the  eight  hundred  and  ninty^eventh  y 

Hegira,  or  fli^t  of  Hahconet;   whom  may  God 

saith  the  pious  Agapida. 


APPENDIX 

PATE  OF  BOAEDIL  EL  CHICO. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Cosqitest  of  Granada  ; 
but  the  reader  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  the 
fortunes  of  some  of  the  principal  personages.    Tl 
nate  Boabdil  retired  to  the  valley  of  Purchena,  wh 
but  fertile  territory  had  been  allotted  him,  compris 
towns,  with  aU  their  rights  and  revenues.     Great 
likewise  been  bestowed  on  his  vizier  Tusef  Aben  C 
bis  valiant  relation  and  friend  Yusef  Yenegas,  bdl 
resided  near  him.    Were  it  in  the  heart  of  man  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  competence  to  forget  past  splendor,  Boabdil 
might  at  length  have  been  happy.    Dwelling  in  the  bosom  of 
a  delightful  valley,  surrounded  by  obedient  vassals,  devoted 
friends,  and  a  loving  family,  he  might  have  looked  back  upon 
his  past  career  as  upon  a  troubled  and  teiTific  dream,  and 
might  have  thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  at  length  awaked  to 
eweet  and  tranquil  security-    But  the  dethroned  prince  could 
never  forget  that  he  had  once  been   a  monarch;   and  the 
remembrance  of  the  regal  splendors  of  Granada,  made  all 
present  comforts  contemptible  in  his  eyes.     No  exertions  were 
spared  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  induce  him  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion ;  but  he  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  and  it  added  not  a  little  to  his  humiliation,  to  live  a 
vassal  under  Christian  sovereigns. 
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It  is  probable  that  his  residence  in  the  Mngdon  was  equally 
ifksome  to  the  politic  Ferdinand,  who  could  not  feel  perfectly- 
secure  in  his  newly  conquered  territories,  while  there  was  one 
'Within  their  bounds  who  might  revive  pretensions  to  the 
tlirone.  A  private  bargain  was  therefore  made,  in  the  year 
1496,  between  Ferdinand  and  Yusef  Aben  Comixa,  in  which 
flie  latter,  as  vizier  of  Boabdil,  undertook  to  dispose  of  his 
master's  scanty  territory,  for  eighty  thousand  ducats  of  gold, 
this,  it  is  aflSrmed,  was  done  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  Boabdil;  but  the  vizier  probably  thought  he 
Was  acting  for  the  best. 

*  The  shrewd  Ferdinand  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
question  about  the  right  of  the  vizier  to  make  the  sale,  but 
paid  the  money  with  secret  exultation.  Yusef  Aben  Comixa 
loaded  the  treasure  upon  mules,  and  departed  joyfully  for  the 
Alpuxarras.  He  spread  the  money  in  triumph  before  Boadbil: 
*'  Senior,"  said  he,  "I  have  observed  that  as  long  as  you  live 
here,  you  are  exposed  to  constant  peril.  The  Moors  are  rash 
and  irritable;  they  may  make  some  sudden  insm^rection, 
ftlevate  your  standard  as  a  pretext,  and  thus  overwhelm  you 
tod  your  friends  with  utter  ruin.  I  have  observed  also  that 
you  pine  away  with  grief,  being  contiaually  reminded  in  this 
country  that  you  were  oncp  its  sovereign,  but  never  more 
must  hope  to  reign.  I  have  put  an  end  to  these  evils.  Your 
territory  is  sold— behold  the  price  of  it.  With  this  gold  you 
may  buy  far  greater  possessions  in  Africa,  where  you  may 
live  in  honor  and  security." 

When  Boabdil  heard  these  words,  he  burst  into  a  sudden 
transport  of  rage,  and,  drawing  his  scimitar,  would  have  sacri- 
ficed the  officious  Yusef  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  attendants 
interfered,  and  hurried  the  vizier  from  his  presence. 

Boabdil  was  not  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  his  anger  soon 
passed  away.  He  saw  that  the  evil  was  done,  and  he  knew 
the  spirit  of  the  poHtic  Ferdinand  too  well  to  hope  that  he 
would  retract  the  bargain.  Gathering  together  the  money, 
therefore,  and  all  his  jewels  and  precious  effects,  he  departed 
with  his  family  and  household  for  a  port  where  a  vessel  had 
been  carefully  provided  by  the  CastOian  king  to  transport 
them  to  Africa. 

A  crowd  of  his  former  subjects  witnessed  his  embarkation. 
As  the  sails  were  imf  urled  and  swelled  to  the  breeze,  and  the 
vessel  parted  from  the  land,  the  spectators  would  fain  have 
given  him  a  parting  cheering;  but  the  humbled  state  of  their 
once  proud  sovereign  forced  itself  upon  their  minds,  and  the 
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ominous  surname  of  his  youth  rose  invohmtarily  to  thdr 
tongues:  "Farewell,  Boabdil!  Allah  preserve  thee,  El  Zogoif^ 
biF  burst  spontaneously  from  their  Ups.  The  unlucky  appel- 
lation sank  into  the  heart  of  the  expatriated  monarch,  and 
tears  dimmed  his  eyes  as  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  Granada  gradually  faded  from  his  view. 

He  was  received  with  welcome  at  the  court  of  his  relation 
Muley  Ahmed,  King  of  Fez,  and  resided  for  many  years  in  hiis 
territories.  How  he  passed  his  life,  whether  repining  or  re» 
signed,  history  does  not  mention.  The  last  we  find  record^ 
of  him  is  in  the  year  1536,  thirty-four  years  after  the  surrender 
of  Granada,  when  he  followed  the  King  of  Fez  to  the  field,  txi 
quell  the  rebeUion  of  two  brothers  named  Xerif  es.  The  armim 
came  in  sight  of  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiswed,  Ok 
the  ford  of  Bacuba.  The  river  was  deep,  the  banks  were  higli 
and  broken;  for  three  days  the  armies  remained  firing  at  each 
other  across  the  stream,  neither  venturing  to  attempt  the  dan- 
gerous ford. 

At  length  the  King  of  Fez  divided  his  army  into  three  baitf- 
taJions;  the  first  led  on  by  his  son,  and  by  Boabdil  el  Chico. 
They  boldly  dashed  across  the  ford,  scrambled  up  the  opposite 
bank,  and  attempted  to  keep  the  enemy  employed  until  the 
other  battalions  should  have  time  to  cross.  The  rebel  army, 
however,  attacked  them  with  such  fury,  that  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Fez  and  several  of  the  bravest  alcaydes,  were  slain 
upon  the  spot;  multitudes  were  driven  back  into  the  river, 
which  was  already  crowded  with  passing  troops.  A  dreadfid 
confusion  took  place;  the  horse  trampled  upon  the  foot;  the 
enemy  pressed  on  them  with  fearful  slaughter;  those  who 
escaped  the  sword  perished  by  the  stream ;  the  river  was 
choked  by  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  by  the  scat- 
tered baggage  of  the  army.  In  this  scene  of  horrible  carnage 
fell  BoabdlL,  truly  called  El  ZogoyW,  or  the  uiducky ;  an  in- 
stance, says  the  ancient  chronicler,  of  the  scornful  caprice  of 
fortune,  dying  in  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  another,  after 
wanting  spirit  to  die  in  defence  of  his  own.* 

*  Marmol,  Desciip.  do  Africa,  p.  1, 1.  S,  c.  40.  Idem,  Hist.  Beb.  de  los  Moros,  lib. 
1,  c.  21. 

NoTB.— A  portrait  of  Boabdil  el  Chico  is  to  be  seen  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the 
Oeneraliffe.  He  is  represented  with  a  mild,  handsome  face,  a  fair  complexion,  and 
yellow  hair.  His  dress  Is  of  yellow  brocade,  relieved  with  black  velvet,  and  he  has 
a  black  velvet  cap,  surmounted  with  a  crown.  In  the  armory  of  Madrid  are  two 
suits  of  armor,  said  to  have  belonged  to  him.  One  is  of  solid  steel,  with  very  little 
ornament,  the  helmet  closed.  From  the  proportions  of  these  suits  of  armor,  he 
must  have  been  of  full  stature  and  vigorous  form. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  MAEQUES  OF  CADIZ. 

The  renowned  Boder^  Ponce  de  Leon,  Uarques,  Duke  of 
Odiz,  was  unquestionably  .the  most  distinguished  among  iite 
cavaliers  of  Spain,  for  Ms  zeal,  enterprise,  and  heroism  in  the 
giL'at  crusade  of  Granada.  He  began  the  war  by  the  capture 
fli  Alhama;  be  was  engaged  in  almost  every  inroad  and  si^e 
ei  importance,  during  its  coDtinuance ;  and  he  was  present  at 
tke  ^un-onder  (tf  the  capital,  which  was  the  closing  scene  of  the 
wnquest.  The  renown  he  thus  acquired  was  sealed  by  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  hia  age, 
almost  immediately  at  the  close  of  his  triumphs,  and  before  a 
leaf  of  his  laurels  had  time  to  wither.  He  died  at  his  palace  in 
the  city  of  Seville,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1492,  but  a  few 
months  aftw  the  surrender  of  Oranada,  and  of  an  illness 
caused  by  the  exposures  and  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  this 
memorable  war.  That  honest  chronicler,  Andres  Bemaldee, 
the  curate  d  Los  Palacios,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
marques,  draws  his  portrait  from  actual  knowledge  and  obser- 
vation. He  was  imiversally  cited  (says  he)  as  the  most  perfect 
model  of  chivalrous  virtue  of  the  age.    He  was  temperate, 
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was  slow  to  forgive,  and  his  vengeance  was  persevering  and 
terrible. 

The  death  of  this  good  cavalier  spread  grief  and  lamentation 
throughout  all  ranks,  for  he  was  universally  honored  and  be* 
loved.  His  relations,  dependants,  and  companions  in  arms, 
put  on  mourning  for  his  loss ;  and  so  numerous  were  they,  that 
half  of  Seville  was  clad  in  black.  None,  however,  deplored  his 
death  more  deeply  and  sincerely  than  his  friend  and  chosen 
companion,  Don  Alonzo  do  Aguilar. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  of  the  most  solemn  and  sumpt- 
uous kind.  The  body  of  the  marques  was  arrayed  in  a  costly 
shirt,  a  doublet  of  brocade,  a  sayo  or  long  robe  of  black  velvet, 
a  marlota  or  Moorish  tunic  of  brocade  that  reached  to  the  feet, 
and  scarlet  stockings.  His  sword,  superbly  gilt,  was  girded  to 
his  side,  as  he  used  to  wear  it  when  in  the  field.  Thus  magni- 
ficently attired,  the  body  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin,  which  was 
covered  with  black  velvet,  and  decorated  with  a  cross  of  white 
damask.  It  was  then  placed  on  a  sumptuous  bier,  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  hall  of  the  paJacfe.  Here  the  duchess  made 
great  lamentation  over  the  body  of  her  lord,  in  which  she  was 
joined  by  her  train  of  damsels  and  attendants,  as  weU  as  by  the 
pages  and  esquires,  and  innumerable  vassals  of  the  marques. 

In  the  close  of  the  evening,  just  before  the  Ave  Maria,  the 
funeral  procession  issued  from  the  palace.  Ten  banners  were 
borne  around  the  bier,  the  particular  trophies  of  the  marques, 
won  from  the  Moors  by  his  valor  in  individual  enterprises, 
before  King  Ferdinand  had  commenced  the  war  of  Granada. 
The  procession  was  swelled  by  an  immense  train  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  friars  of  different  orders,  together  with  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  and  all  the  chivalry  of  Seville,  headed 
by  the  Count  of  Cifuentes,  at  that  time  intendente  or  com- 
mander of  the  city.  It  moved  slowly  and  solemnly  through 
the  streets,  stopping  occasionally,  and  chanting  litanies  and 
responses.  Two  hundred  and  forty  waxen  tapers  shed  a  light 
like  the  day  about  the  bier.  The  balconies  and  windows  were 
crowded  with  ladies,  who  shed  tears  as  the  funeral  train 
passed  by ;  while  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  were  loud  in 
their  lamentations,  as  if  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  father  or  a 
brother.  On  approaching  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  the 
monks  came  forth  with  the  cross  and  tapers,  and  eight  censers, 
and  conducted  the  body  into  the  church,  where  it  lay  in  state 
until  aU  the  vigils  were  i)erformed,  by  the  different  orders; 
after  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  family  tomb  of  the  Ponces 
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in  the  same  church,  and  the  ten  banners  were  suspended  ovaz 
the  Bcpulchre.* 

The  tomb  of  the  valiant  Eoderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  with  his 
banners  mouldering  above  it,  remained  for  agee  an  object  at 
veneration  with  all  who  had  read  or  heard  of  his  virtues  and 
achievements.  In  the  year  1810,  however,  the  chapel  ivaa 
sacked  by  the  Freaeh,  its  altars  overturned,  and  the  sepulchres 
of  the  family  of  Ponces  shattered  to  pieces.  The  present  duch- 
ess of  Benevente,  the  worthy  descendent  of  this  illustrious  and 
heroic  line,  has  since  piously  collected  the  ashes  of  her  anceetora, 
restored  the  altar,  and  repaired  the  chapel.  The  sepulchres, 
however,  were  utterly  destroyed ;  an  inscription  in  gold  letters, 
on  the  wall  of  the  chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  is  all  that 
denotes  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  brave  Ponce  de  Letm. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  DON  ALONZO  DE 
AGUILAK. 

To  such  as  feel  an  interest  In  the  fortunes  of  the  valiant  Don 
Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  chosen  friend  and  companion  in  arms 
of  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
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tyra,  by  phindering  and  laying  waste  the  Moorish  towns  and 
villages.  The  Moors  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  their  cause 
was  espoused  by  many  of  their  nation,  who  inhabited  those 
rugged  regions.  The  storm  of  rebellion  began  to  gather,  and 
mutter  its  thunders  in  the  Alpuxarras.  They  were  echoed  from 
the  Serrania  of  Bonda,  ever  ready  for  rebelHon;  but  the 
strongest  hold  of  the  insurgents  was  in  the  Sierra  Vermeja,  or 
chain  of  Eed  Mountains,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  and  whose 
savage  rocks  and  precipices  may  be  seen  from  Gibraltar. 

When  king  Ferdinand  heard  of  these  tumidts,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  all  the  Moors  of  the  insurgent  regions  to 
leave  them  within  ten  days,  and  repair  to  Castile ;  giving  secret 
instructions,  however,  that  those  who  should  voluntarily  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith  might  be  permitted  to  remain.  At 
the  same  time,  he  ordered  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  the 
counts  of  XJrena  and  Cifuentes,  to  march  against  the  rebels. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  at  Cordova  when  he  received  the 
commands  of  the  king.  "What  force  is  allotted  us  for  this 
expedition?"  said  he.  On  being  told,  he  perceived  that  the 
number  of  troops  was  far  from  adequate.  **When  a  man 
is  dead,"  said  he,  "  we  send  four  men  into  his  house  to  bring 
forth  the  body.  We  are  now  sent  to  chastise  these  Moors,  who 
are  aHve,  vigorous  in  open  rebelHon,  and  ensconced  in  their 
castles;  yet  they  do  not  give  us  man  to  man."  .  These  words  of 
the  brave  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  were  afterwards  frequently  re- 
I)eated ;  but  though  he  saw  the  desi)erate  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise, he  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  it. 

Don  Alonzo  was  at  that  time  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  veteran  warrior,  in  whom  the  fire  of  youth  was  yet 
unquenched,  though  tempered  by  experience.  The  greater  part 
of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field,  until 
danger  was  as  his  natural  element.  His  muscular  frame  had 
acquired  the  firmness  of  iron,  without  the  rigidity  of  age. 
His  armor  and  weapons  seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  his 
nature,  and  he  sat  like  a  man  of  steel  on  his  powerful  war- 
horse. 

He  took  with  him,  on  this  expedition,  his  son,  Don  Pedro  de 
Cordova,  a  youth  of  bold  and  generous  spirit,  in  the  freshness 
of  his  days  and  armed  and  arrayed  with  all  the  bravery  of  a 
yotmg  Spanish  cavalier.  When  the  popula<;e  of  Cordova  be- 
held the  veteran  father,  the  warrior  of  a  thousand  battles, 
leading  forth  his  youthful  son  to  the  field,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  the  family  appelation:  **  Behold,"  cried  they. 
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"the  eagle  teaching  his  young  to  fly  I    Long  live  the  valiant 
line  of  Aguilar  1"  * 

The  prowess  of  Don  Alonzo,  and  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  was  renowned  throughout  the  Moorish  towns.  At  their 
approach,  therefore,  numhers  of  the  Moors  submitted,  and  has- 
tened to  Bonda  to  embrace  Christianity.  Among  the  momi- 
taineers,  however,  there  were  many  of  the  Gaudules,  a  fierce 
tribe  from  Africa,  too  proud  of  spirit  to  b^id  their  necks 
to  the  yoke.  At  their  head  was  a  Moor  named  El  Feri  of  Ben 
Estepar,  renowned  for  sti^ength  and  courage.  At  his  instiga- 
tions, his  followers  gathered  together  their  families  and  most 
precious  effects,  placed  them  on  mules,  and,  driving  before 
them  their  flocks  and  herds,  abandoned  their  valleys,  and  re- 
tired up  the  craggy  passes  of  the  Sierra  Vermeja.  On  the 
summit  was  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  precipices, 
which  formed  a  natural  fortress.  Here  El  Feri  placed  all  the 
women  and  children,  and  all  the  property.  By  his  orders,  his 
followers  piled  great  stones  on  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  which  com- 
manded the  defiles  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
prepared  to  defend  every  pass  that  led  to  his  place  of  refuge. 

The  Christian  commanders  arrived,  and  pitched  their  camp 
before  the  town  of  Monarda,  a  strong  place,  curiously  fortified, 
and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Sierra  Ver- 
meja. Here  they  remained  for  several  days,  unable  to  compel 
a  surrender.  They  were  separated  from  the  skirt  of  the  moun- 
tain by  a  deep  barranca  or  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flowed  a  small  stream.  The  Moors,  commanded  by  El  Feri, 
drew  down  from  their  mountain  height,  and  remained  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brook,  to  defend  a  pass  which  led  up  to 
their  strong-hold. 

One  afternoon,  a  number  of  Christian  soldiers,  in  mere 
bravado,  seized  a  banner,  crossed  the  brook,  and,  scrambling 
Up  the  opposite  bank,  attacked  the  Moors.  They  were  followed 
by  niunbers  of  their  companions,  some  in  aid,  some  in  emular 
tion,  but  most  in  hope  of  booty.  A  sharp  action  ensued  on  the 
mountain  side.  The  Moors  were  greatly  superior  in  number, 
and  had  the  vantage  ground.  When  the  counts  of  Urefia  and 
Cifuentes  beheld  this  skirmish,  they  asked  Don  Alonzo  de 
Aguilar  his  opinion:  **My  opinion,"  said  he,  **  was  given  at 
Cordova,  and  remains  the  same;  this  is  a  desperate  enterprise: 
however,  the  Moors  are  at  hand,  and  if  they  susx)ect  weakness 


*  AguUar--%ha  Spanish  for  Eagle. 
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in  tiB,  it  -win  increase  their  cotm^  and  our  peiiL  Forward, 
then,  to  the  attack,  and  I  ti-ust  in  God  we  ehall  galia  Tictory," 
So  saying  he  led  his  troops  into  the  battle.* 

On  the  efcirtB  of  the  mountain  were  several  level  places,  like 
terraces ;  here  the  Christians  pressed  valiantly  upon  the  Moors, 
and  had  the  advantage;  but  the  latter  retreated  to  the  steep 
and  cra^fy  heights,  from  whence  they  hurled  darts  and  rocks 
upon  their  assailants.  They  defended  their  passes  and  defiles 
with  ferocious  valor,  but  were  driven  from  hei^t  to  height. 
Until  they  reached  the  plain  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
where  their  wives  and  children  were  sheltered.  Here  they 
would  have  made  a  stand;  but  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  with  hui 
son  Don  Pedro,  charged  upon  them  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  dreadful  cam^e. 
While  they  were  pursuii^  the  flying  enemy,  the  rest  of  the 
army,  thinking  the  victory  achieved,  dispersed  themselves 
nver  the  little  plain  in  search  of  plunder.  They  pursued  the 
shri^ng  fomales,  tearing  oS  their  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
^iklets  of  gold ;  and  they  fomid  so  much  treasure  of  various 
kinds  collected  in  this  spot,  that  they  threw  by  their  armor 
and  weapons,  to  load  themselves  with  booty. 

Evening  was  closing.  The  Christians,  intent  upon  spoil,  had 
Ceased  to  pursue  the  Moors,  and  the  latter  were  arrested  in 
their  flight  by  the  cries  of  their  wives  and  chUdren.  Their 
fierce  leader,  M  Feri,  threw  himself  before  them:  "Friends, 
soldiers,"  cried  ho,  "whither  do  you  fly?  Whither  can  you 
seek  refuge,  w^hero  tbe  enemy  cannot  follow  you?  Your  wives, 
your  children,  ai«  behind  you— turn  and  defend  them;  you 
have  no  chance  for  safety  but  from  the  weapons  in  your 
hands." 

The  Moors  turned  at  his  words.  They  beheld  the  Christians 
scattered  about  the  plain,  many  of  them  without  armor,  and 
all  encumbered  with  spoil.  "Now  is  the  timel"  shouted  M 
Feri;  "charge  upon  them,  while  laden  with  your  plunder.  I 
will  open  a  path  for  you  1"  He  rushed  to  the  attack,  followed 
by  his  Moors,  with  shouts  and  cries  that  echoed  through  the 
mountains.  The  scattered  Christians  were  seized  with  panic, 
and,  throwing  down  their  booty,  began  to  fly  in  all  directions. 
Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  advanced  his  banner,  and  endeavored 
to  rally  them.    Finding  his  horse  of  no  avail  in  these  rocky 
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he  had  a  small  band  of  tried  follow^s,  with  which  he  oppceed 
a  bold  front  to  the  Moors,  calling  on  the  scattered  troops  to 
rally  in  the  rear. 

Night  had  completely  closed.  It  prevented  the  Moors  from 
seeing  the  smallneas  of  the  force  with  which  they  were  con- 
tending; and  Don  Alonzo  and  his  cavaliers  dealt  their  blows 
80  vigorously,  that,  aided  by  the  darkness,  they  seemed  multi- 

nlind  t/i  ten  Mmon  t-.hnir  TiiiinhRP       1Tnf<n^iniilnlT.  a.  omall  raelr 
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In  the  mean  time,  Bon  Alonzo,  with  two  hundred  cavaliers, 
maintamed  the  unequal  contest.  Surrounded  by  foes,  they 
fell,  one  after  another,  like  so  many  noble  stags  encircled 
by  the  hunters.  Don  Alonzo  was  the  last  survivor,  without 
horse,  and  almost  without  armor — hid  corselet  unlaced,  and 
his  bosom  gashed  with  wounds.  Still  he  kept  a  brave  front 
towards  the  enemy,  and,  retiring  between  two  rocks,  defended 
himself  with  such  valor,  that  the  slain  lay  in  a  heap  before  him. 

He  was  assailed  in  this  retreat  by  a  Moor  of  surpassing 
strength  and  fierceness.  The  contest  was  for  some  time  doubt- 
ful; but  Don  Alonzo  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  and  another 
in  the  breast,  that  made  him  stagger.  Closing  and  grappling 
with  his  foe,  they  had  a  desperate  struggle,  until  the  Christian 
cavaher,  exhausted  by  his  wounds,  fell  upon  his  back.  He 
stiU  retained  his  grasp  upon  his  enemy:  ** Think  not,"  cried 
he,  **  thou  hast  an  easy  prize;  know  that  I  am  Don  Alonzo,  he 
of  Aguilarl"— ''If  thou  art  Don  Alonzo,"  replied  the  Moor, 
**  know  that  lam  El  Feri  of  Ben  Estepar."  They  continued 
their  deadly  struggle,  and  both  drew  their  daggers;  but  Don 
Alonzo  was  exhausted  by  seven  ghastly  wounds:  while  he  was 
yet  struggling,  his  heroic  soul  departed  from  his  body,  and  he 
expired  in  the  grasp  of  the  Moor. 

Thus  fell  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  mirror  of  Andalusian  chiv- 
alry—one of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of  Spain,  for  person, 
blood,  estate,  and  office.  For  forty  years  he  had  made  suc- 
cessful war  upon  the  Moors— in  childhood  by  his  household 
and  retainers,  in  manhood  by  the  prowess  of  his  arm,  and  in 
the  wisdom  and  valor  of  his  spirit.  His  pennon  had  always 
been  foremest  in  danger;  he  had  been  general  of  armies,  vice- 
roy of  Andalusia,  and  the  author  of  glorious  enterprises,  in 
which  kings  were  vanquished,  and  mighty  alcaydes  and  war- 
riors laid  low.  He  had  slain  many  Moslem  chiefs  with  his  own 
arm,  and  among  others  the  renowned  Ali  Atar  of  Loxa,  fight- 
ing foot  to  foot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenel.  His  judgment, 
discretion,  magnanimity,  and  justice  vied  with  his  prowess. 
He  was  the  fifth  lord  of  his  warlike  house  that  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Moors. 

**His  soul,"  observes  the  worthy  padre  Abarca,  "it  is  be- 
lieved, ascended  to  heaven,  to  receive  the  reward  of  so  Chris- 
tian a  captain;  for  that  very  day  he  had  armed  himself  with 
the  sacraments  of  confession  and  commimion."* 

*  Abacra,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Rey  ixx.  oap.  li. 
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The  Moors,  elated  with  their  euccesB,  pursued  the  fiigitiYa 
ChristiauB  down  the  defiles  and  eidea  »rf  the  mouatams.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  diiliculty  that  the  count  de  Urefia  could 
bring  o£E  a  remnant  of  his  foi-ces  from  that  disaetroiiB  hei^t. 
Fortunately,  on  the  lowar7.Blope  of  the  nioiuitain,  they  found 
the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  led  by  the  count  de  Cifuentes, 
who  had  crossed  the  brook  and  the  ravine  to  ciHne  to  their 
assistance.  As  the  fugitives  came  flying  in  headlong  terror 
down  the  mountain,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  count  kept  his 
own  troops  from  giving  way  in  panic,  and  retreating  in  con- 
fusion across  the  brook.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  maintain- 
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^  f.  ada ;  he  immediately  marched  Bt  the  head  of  all  tbe  chivalry  of 
^  his  court,  to  the  mountains  of  Eonda.  His  preBence,  with 
a  powerful  force,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  A  part  of 
J  the  Moors  were  suffered  to  ransom  themselves,  and  to  embark 
^^^  for  Africa;  others  were  made  to  embrace  Christianity;  and 
^"  those  of  the  towns  whore  the  Christian  miasionarieB  had  been 
'  J  massacred  were  sold  as  slav^.  From  the  conquered  Moors, 
""^  J  the  mournful  but  heroic  end  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  aa- 
"^1   certained. 

"*  r^'  On  tho  morning  after  the  battle,  when  the  Moors  came  to 
^  .  strip  and  bury  the  dead,  the  body  ^f  Don  Alonzo  was  found, 
among  those  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  his  followers,  many 
of  them  alcaydes  and  cavahers  of  distinction.  Though  the 
person  of  Don  Alonzo  was  well  known  to  the  Moors,  being  so 
J  distanguished  among  them  both  in  peace  and  war,  yet  it  was 
ji  BO  covered  and  disfigured  with  wounds,  that  it  could  with 
.  ■  I  difficulty  be  recognized.  They  preserved  it  with  great  care, 
'"''  I  and,  on  making  their  submission,  delivered  it  up  to  king  Ferdi- 
nand. It  was  conveyed  with  great  state  to  Cordova,  amidst 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  all  Andalusia.  When  the  funeral 
train  entered  Cordova,  and  the  inhabitants  saw  the  coffin  eon- 
tuning  the  remains  of  their  favorite  hero,  and  the  war-horse, 
led  in  mournful  trappings,  on  which  they  had  so  lately  seen 
him  sally  forth  from  their  gates,  there  was  a  general  burst  of 
grief  throughout  the  city.  The  body  was  interred,  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  in  the  church  of  St,  HypoUto. 
Many  years  afterwards,  his  grand-daughter,  Doila  Catalina 
life  *  Aguilar  and  Cordova,  marchionese  of  Priego,  caused  his 
it^  lb  to  be  altered.     On  examining  tho  body,  the  head  of  a 

ce  was  found  among  the  bones,  received  without  doubt 
ong  the  wounds  of  his  last  mortal  combat.    The  name  of 
1  accomplished  and  Christian  cavalier  has  ever  remained  a 
lular  theme  of  the  chronicler  and  poet,  and  is  endeared  to 
public  memory  by  many  of  the  historical  ballads  and 
gs  of  his  country.     For  a  long  time  the  people  of  Cordova 
re  indignant  at  the  brave  count  de  Urefia,  who  they  lihought 
I  abandoned  Don  Alonzo  in  his  extremity ;  but  the  Castilian 
narch  acquitted  him  of  all  charge  of  the  kind,  and  con- 
tinued him  in  honor  and  office.    It  was  proved  that  neither  he 
nor  his  people  could  succor  Don  Alonzo,  or  even  know  of  his 
nB     ;  peril,  from  the  darkness  of  the  n^ht.    There  is  a  mournful 


